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PLAN. 
This  chapter  includes  twenty-four  years,  during  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
reigned  in  Egypt.  In  this  interval  the  Romans  engage  in  war  ;  first  against 
Pliilip  king  of  Maoedon,  over  whom  they  gain  a  famous  victory  :  and  then  against 
Antioehus,  king  of  Syria,  wlio  also  is  defeated,  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  At 
the  same  time,  feuds  and  di\isions  break  out  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
■t^i^if^SkS^  a^id  the  famous  Philopcemen  dies. 
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J,.,,       INCLUDING    THE   REIGN   OF   PTOLEMY   EPIPHANES. 

SECTION     I. PTOLEMY     EPIPHANES      SUCCEEDS     PHILOPATOB 

IN   EGYPT.       TROUBLES     WHICH     SOON    FOLLOW. 

I  BELATED  in  the  preceding  book,  ho  wPtolemyPhilopator, 
worn  out  with  riotvS  and  excesses,  had  to  come  to  his  end, 
after  having  reigned  seventeen  years.  As  the  only  persons 
present  when  that  monarch  expired,  were  Agathocles,  his 
sister,  and  their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long 
as  possible  from  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
time  to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable 
effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan  to  maintain 
the  authority  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  by 
usurping  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  years  old.  They 
imagined  that  this  might  easily  be  done,  if  they  could  but 
take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  had  succeeded  Sosibes  in  the 
ministry;  and  accordingly,  they  concerted  measures  to  de- 
spjatch  him.* 
t,.f;At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king's  death. 

^  •  A.  M.  3800.    Ant.  J.  C.  204.    Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  2.    Polyb.  1.  xv.  pp.  T12-720. 
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Immediately  a  great  council  of  the  Macedonians  *  was  as- 
sembled, in  which  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  were  present. 
Agathocles,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  Vjegan  by- 
imploring  their  protection  for  the  young  king,  whom  he  held 
in  his  arms.  He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  his  ex- 
piring moments,  had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Aga- 
thoclea, whom  he  pointed  out  to  them ;  and  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  That  for  this 
reason  he  had  come  to  implore  their  assistance  against 
Tlepolemus,  who,  as  he  was  well  informed,  designed  to 
usurp  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had  brought  witnesses 
expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  offered 
to  produce  them.  He  imagined  that  by  this  weak  artifice, 
Tlepolemus  would  be  immediately  despatched,  and  that, 
consequently,  he  might  easily  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the 
artifice  was  too  gross,  and  the  people  immediately  swore  the 
destruction  of  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  all  their  creatures. 
This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other 
crimes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  against  them. 
The  young  king  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated 
on  the  throne  in  the  Hippodrome.  After  which,  Agathocles, 
his  sister,  and  ffiinanthe  his  mother,  Avere  brought  before  the 
king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The 
populace  exposed  their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities 
possible  ;  dragging  them  through  the  streets,  and  tearing 
them  to  pieces.  All  their  relations  and  creatures  met  with 
the  same  treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  Avas  spared  ;  the 
usual  and  just  end  of  those  unworthy  favorites,  Avho  abuse 
the  confidence  of  their  sovereign  to  oppress  the  people,  and 
who  never  punish  those  who  resemble  themselves. 

Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  been  hired  to  murder 
Arsinoe,  having  returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria  two 
or  three  days  before  this  tumult  broke  out,  the  ladies  of 
honor  of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  immediate  notice  of 
it^  and,  taking  this  opportunity  which  the  distractions  of 
the  city  gave  them,  they  resolved  co  revenge  the  death  of 
their  mistress.  Accordingly  they  broke  open  the  door  of 
the  house  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  clubs  and 
stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided 
for,  was  given  to  Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed 
during  the  last  three  reigns.     History  does  not  inform  us 

♦  Polvbius  gives  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians,  who  descended  from  th« 
Macedonians,  and  the  posterity  of  the  founders  of  Alexandria,  or  to  tboee  to 
wtKrtu  th«  same  privileges  had  beeu  granted. 
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whether  he  was  still  alive  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  as  he  passed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  ad- 
ministration. No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more 
corrupt  than  this  Sosibes.  He  made  no  scruple  of  com- 
mitting the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  conduced  to 
his  ends.  Polybius  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of  Lysim- 
achus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  that 
Lysimachus  ;  of  Magas,  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice, 
daughter  of  Magas  ;  of  Berenice,  mother  to  Ptolemy  Philopa^ 
tor ;  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta ;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe, 
daughter  of  Berenice.*  It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstand- 
ing a  conduct  of  so  much  inhumanity  and  cruelty  in  his 
administration,  he  should  support  himself  so  long,  and  at 
last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  had  dis- 
covered the  strongest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  that  monarch, 
and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occasions.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  dis- 
turb in  the  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom,  than  they 
immediately  joined  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and  excited  each 
other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions 
between  them.  Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrenaica, 
and  Egypt ;  and  Antiochus  all  the  rest.  With  this  view, 
the  latter  entered  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  ;  and,  in  less 
than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  those  two 
provinces,  with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their 
guilt,  says  Polybius,  would  not  have  been  quite  so  glaring, 
had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavored  to  gloss  over  their  crimes 
with  some  specious  pretence  ;  but  so  far  from  doing  this, 
their  injustice  and  cruelty  were  so  barefaced,  that  to  them 
was  applied  what  has  been  observed  of  fishes,  that  the  large 
ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey  on  the  lesser.  One 
would  be  tempted,  continues,  the  same  author,  at  seeing  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to  accuse 
Providence  of  being  indifferent  and  insensible  to  the  most 
horrid  crimes.  But  it  fully  justified^  its  conduct,  by  punish- 
ing those  two  kings  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  made 
such  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to 
deter  others  from  following  their  example.  For  while  they 
were  meditating  to  dispossess  a  weak  and  helpless  infant 
of   his  kingdom,   by  piecemeal,  Providence  raised   up  the 

*  Polyb.  iu  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  64. 
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Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subA'erted  the  kingdoms 
of  Philip  and  Antiochus,  and  reduced  tlieir  successors  to' 
almost  as  great  calamities,  as  those  with  which  they  intended 
to  crush  the  infant  king.* 

During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  against 
the  Rhodians,  over  AVhom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage, in  a  naval  engagement  near  the  island  of  Lade,  o}> 
posite  the  city  of  Miletus.t 

The  next  year  he  invaded  Attains,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  all  his  efforts 
in  assaulting  the  city  being  to  no  purpose,  he  turned  his  rage 
and  fnry  against  the  gods ;  and  not  satisfied  with  burning 
their  temples,  he  demolished  statues,  broke  to  ])ieces  their 
altars,  and  even  pulled  up  the  stones  from  their  foundations, 
that  not  the  least  vestiges  of  them  might  remain,  t 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians.  Hav- 
ing already  fought  them  with  but  indifferent  success,  he  ven- 
tured a  second  battle  off  the  island  of  Chio.  Attains  had 
united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his' 
army,  three  thousand  Macedonians,  and  six  thousand  allies  ; 
and  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  confederates,  with  seven 
hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Rhodians 
lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attains  seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  him- 
self, and  that,  for  two  reasons :  the  first  was,  that  having  re- 
pulsed Attains  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken  that  prince's  ship ; 
and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Argennum,  he  had  stopped  even  among  the  wrecks 
of  his  enemies.  But  though  he  assumed  the  best  air  he 
could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  great  loss,  and  could  neither 
conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This  prince  had  never 
lost  so  great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  one 
day.  He  was  highly  afflicted  on  account  of  it,  and  it  visibly 
damped  his  natural  vivacity.      , 

The  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Philip's  cour- 
age. The  character  of  that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in 
his  resolutions ;  and  not.to  be  dejected  by  disappointments, 
but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  constancy  and  per- 
severance; and,  accordmgly,  he  continued  the  war  with 
fresh  bravery.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  may  not  date  at 
this  period  the  cruelties  which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cia* 

•  A.  M.  3801.    Ant.  J.  0.  203.    Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  159.     Id.  1.  xv.  p.  TOT  et  T08; 

t  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  70  et  73. 

t  A.  Si.  3802.    Ant.  J.  C.  202.    Polyb.  Id.  p.  66.    Diod.  Id.  p.  291. 
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nians  ;  n  barbarity  he  is  often  rej^roaclied  witli,  tlie  ])artic- 
ulars  of  wliicli  liavc  nnlia])pily  beta  lost.  Cios,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  of  Bithynia. 
The  man  who  was  governor  of  it  had  beeii  raised  to  tliat 
post  by  the  ^Etolians,  Avho  at  that  tinicAvero  in  alliance  M'ith 
Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the  request  of  hia 
son-in-law,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  ]>retended  to  have 
received  come  insult  from  it.  The  city  in  all  probability 
^vas  taken  by  storm.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
suffered  the  most  cruel  torments;  the  I'est  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worse  than  deatli ;  and 
the  city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity 
alienated  tlie  ^Etolians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rho- 
dians,  who  were  allies  and  friends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios. 
Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  tlie  imprudence 
of  tlie  Cianians  themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  and 
preferments  on  their  most  worthless  citizens  ;  and  to  follow 
so  blindly  their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even 
to  persecute  those  M'ho  ventured  to  oppose  them.  He  adds, 
that  a  people  who  act  in  this  manner  plunge  A'oluntarily  into 
the  greatest  calamities ;  and  that  it  is  surprising  they  do  not 
correct  themselves  in  this  res])ect  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages  ;  which  shows,  that  the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful  states 
is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
either  the  command  of  their  annies,  or  the  administration  of 
their  political  affairs.* 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Chersonesus, 
where  several  cities  surrendered  A'oluntarily.  Abydos,  hoAV- 
ever,  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and  even  refused  to  hear 
the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it. 
This  city  is  in  Asia,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Sestos  in  Europe.  The  distance  between  these  two 
cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  Avill  suppose,  that 
Abydos  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it 
commanded  the  straits,  and  made  those  who  Avere  possessed 
of  it,  masters  of  the  communication  between  the  Euxine  sea 
and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  Avhat  is  generally  practised,  in  the  assault- 
ing and  defending  of  cities,  Avas  omitted  in  this  siege. 
No  place  Avas  ever  defended  Avith  greater  obstinacy,  Avhich 
might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  to  have 

•A.M.  3803.  Aiit.  J,  C.201.  Polyb.  1.  xvi.  pp.  733-739.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  16, 
18.    Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  473.    Liv.  1.  xxxi.  ii.  31.    Strab.  ].  xii.  p.  563.    Polyb.  1.  XT. 
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risen  to  fury  and  brutality.  Confiding  in  their  own  strengtli, 
they  repulsed,  with  the  greatest  vigor,  the  first  approaches 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  tlie  side  next  tlie  sea,  the  machines 
of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they  were  immediately 
either  dismounted  hy  the  balistas,  or  consumtd  by  fire. 
Even  the  ships  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were  in  dan- 
ger; and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  tliat  the  besiegers 
saved  them.  On  the  land  side,  the  Abydonians  also  de- 
fended themselves  for  some  time  with  great  courage,  and  did 
not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But,  finding  that 
the  outward  wall  Avas  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians  car- 
ried their  mines  under  the  inner  one,  which  had  been  raised 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  they  sent  de])utics  to  Pliilip, 
offering  to  surrender  their  city  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions :  that  such  forces  as  had  been  sent  them  l)y  the  Rho- 
dians  and  king  Attains,  should  return  to  their  respective 
sovereigns  under  his  safe  conduct;  and  that  all  free  citizens 
should  retire  whenever  they  pleased,  with  the  clotlies  they 
then  had  on.  Philij)  answering,  that  the  Abydonians  had 
only  to  choose,  whether  they  would  surrender  at  discretion, 
or  continue  to  defend  themselves  valiantly,  the  deputies 
retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged,  in  transjjorts  of 
despair,  assembled  together,  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done.  They  came  to  this  resolution  :  first,  that  the  slaves 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the 
city  with  the  utmost  vigor  :  secondly,  that  all  the  women 
should  be  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  all  the  chil- 
dren, Avith  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymnasium  :  that  this  being 
done,  they  then  should  bring  into  the  great  square  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the 
valuable  effects  into  the  quadrireme  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.*  This  resolution  having 
passed  unanimously,  another  assembly  was  called,  in  which 
they  made  choice  of  fifty  of  the  Avisest  and  most  ancient  of 
the  citizens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigor  enough  left 
to  execute  what  should  have  been  determined  ;  and  they 
were  made  to  take  an  oath,  in  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  master  of  the  inner 
wall,  they  should  kill  the  women  and  children,  set  fire.to  the 
two  galleys,  laden  Avith  their  effects,  and  throw  into  the  sea 
all  the  gold  and  sih-er  Avhich  they  had  heaped  together ; 

*  Quadvirem-B  were  gaUeys  with  four  beiuhes  of  oars,  and  Triremes  tboM 
with  three. 
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then,  sending  for  tlieir  priests,  they  took  an  oath  either  to 
conquer  or  die,  sword  in  hand ;  and,  after  having  sacrificed 
the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priest  and  priestesses  to  pro- 
nounce, before  the  altar,  the  greatest  curses  on  those  who 
should  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  re- 
solved, the  instant  the  wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breach, 
and  fight  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  the  inner  wall  tum- 
bling, the  besieged,  true  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  fought 
in  tiie  breach  with  such  unparalleled  bravery,  that  though 
Plulip  had  perpetually  sustained,  Avith  fresh  soldiers,  those 
who  had  mounted  to  the  assault,  yet,  when  night  separated 
the  combatants,  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  tlie 
breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with  fury ;  and 
not  only  made  use  of  their  swords  and  javelins,  but,  after 
their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  forced  out  of  their 
hands,  tliey  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked 
down  some,  broke  the  sarissaj  or  long  spears  of  others,  and 
with  the  pieces,  struck  their  faces,  and  such  parts  of  their 
bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made  them  entirely  de- 
spair of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  tlie  slaughter,  the  breach 
was  quite  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians ; 
and  those  Avho  had  escaped,  were  so  greatly  fatigued,  and 
had  received  so  many  wounds,  that  they  scarcely  could  su|)- 
port  themselves.  Things  being  brought  to  this  dreadful 
extremity,  two  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute 
the  dreadful  resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at 
that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its 
horror,  agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they 
should  send  to  Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests  and 
priestesses,  clothed  in  pontifical  habits,  to  implore  his  mercy 
and  open  their  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed, 
was  surrendered  to  Philip;  during  which,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Abydonians  who  survived,  vented  millions  of  impre- 
cations against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  against 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy 
those  whom  they  themselves  had  devoted  to  death  witli  the 
most  dreadful  oaths.  Phili])  marched  into  the  city,  and 
seized,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  rich  effects  which 
the  Abydonians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place.  But  now 
he  was  greatly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.     Among 
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these  ill-fatefl  citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  so  furious 
and  distracted,  some  were  strangling  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  others  cutting  them  to  ])ieces  witli  their  swords  ; 
some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were  phmging 
them  into  wells,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from 
the  tops  of  houses  ;  in  a  word,  death  ajijieared  in  all  its 
variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  jiierced  with  grief,  and  seized 
M'itli  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who  were 
greedy  of  plunder,  and  ])ublished  a  declaration,  importing  that 
he  would  allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  resolved  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  themselves.  He  was  in  ho])es,  that  during 
this  interval  they  would  change  their  resolution  ;  hut  they 
liad  made  their  choice  before.  They  thought  it  would  be " 
degenerating  from  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting 
for  their  country,  should  they  sui'vive  them.  The  individ- 
uals of  every  family  killed  one  another,  and  none  escajied 
this  murderous  exjiedition,  but  those  whose  hands  were  tied, 
or  were  otherwise  ke])t  from  destroying  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador 
from  the  1  lomans  to  Phili])  arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent 
on  vai'ious  accounts  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain. 
The  fame  and  glory  of  this  ])eoi)le  had  recently  spread 
through  all  jiarts  of  the  woi-ld,  by  the  victory  which  Scipio 
gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  an  event  which  so  gloriously, 
with  regard  to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punic 
war.*  The  court  of  Egypt,  being  in  so  much  danger  from 
the  union  that  had  been  formed  between  Phili])  and  Antio- 
chus  against  their  infant  king,  had  addressed  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  guardianshi])  of  the 
king,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority  ; 
declaring  that  the  late  monarch  liad  desired  it  at  his  death. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer  the  ])Ower  of 
Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  tlie  addition  of  so 
many  rich  ])rovinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egy])t  at  that 
time  consisted.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  they 
would  soon  be  engaged  in  Avar  with  those  two  princes,  with 
one  qf  whom  they  already  had  some  differences,  which 
threatened  much  greater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not 
Iiesitated  to  accept  the  guardianship,  and  had  consequently 
appointed  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the 
two  kings  with  their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to 
infest  the  dominions  of  their  royal  pupil,  for  that,  otherwise 
they  should  be  forced  to  declare  war  against  them.t     Every 
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reader  Avill  perceive,  that  declaring  so  generously  in  favor 
of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making  a  just  and 
noble  use  of  their  power. 

At  the  same  time  were  arrived  in  Rome,  ambassadors 
from  the  Rhodians  and  from  king  Attains,  to  com])lain  also 
of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  kings;  and  to  inform  the  Ro- 
mans, that  Philip,  either  in  person  or  by  his  de])uties,  Avas 
soliciting  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was 
certainly  meditating  some  great  design.  This  was  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  hastening  the  departure  of  the  three  am- 
bassadors. 

On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siege  of 
Abydos,  they  sent  to  Philip  the  youngest  of  their  colleagues, 
named  -^milius,  who,  as  has  been  observed,  arrived  at 
Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  being 
surrendered,  ^milius  informed  Philij)  that  he  was  ordered, 
in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war 
upon  any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  ])art  of 
Ptolemy's  dominions  ;  but  to  refer  to  a  just  arbitration  his 
pretensions  upon  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  ;  that  jirovided 
he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  Avould  continue 
in  peace  ;  but  that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  ])ro- 
claim  war  against  him.  Philip  endeavored  to  show,  that 
the  Rliodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  "  But,"  said 
^niilius,  interrujjting  him,  "  did  the  Athenians  and  Abydo- 
nians  attack  you  first?"  Philip,  who  had  not  been  used  to 
liear  truth,  offended  at  the  boldness  of  such  an  answer  ad- 
dressed to  a  king,  replied  :  "  Your  age,  your  beauty,"  for 
Polybius  informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  fine 
person,  "  and  especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride 
to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  my  part,  I  wish  your  republic 
may  observe  punctually  the  treaties  it  has  concluded  with 
me ;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  1  hope  to  show 
that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either 
in  valor  or  re])utation."  *  The  deputy  Avithdrew  from 
Abydos  with  this  answer :  and  Philip,  having  taken  that 
city,  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  returned  to  Macedonia. 

It  appears  that  ^milius  Avent  into  Egy])t,  Avhile  the  two 
other  ambassadors  Avent  very  properly  to  Antiochus.  ^mil- 
ius  having  arrived  at  Alexandria,  assumed  the  guardianship 

*  Insueto  vera  audire,  ferocior  oratio  visa  est,  qiiani  quiie  habenda  apud  re- 
gem  asset.  jEtas,  iiiquit,  et  forma,  et  super  omnia,  Rpmanum  iiomeu  te  fercv- 
ciorem  facit.  Ego  aiitem  iirimnm  velim  vos  fo^rterum  memores  servare  luecum 
pacem.  Si  l)ello  lacesseritis,  milii  quoque  in  animo  .'St  facere,  ut  regnum  Mace- 
uonum  nomenque  haud  minus  quam  llomaiium  nobile  bello  seutiatis, — Liv.  1. 
xxxt.  li.  lb. 
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of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Roinans,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his  setting 
out  j  and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed 
Aristomenes  the  Acarnanian  to  superintend  the  education 
and  person  of  the  young  monarcli,  and  made  liim  prime 
minister.  This  Aristomenes  had  grown  old  in  tiie  court  of 
Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in 
the  emj)]oyment  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Philip  hiid  waste  Attica, 
the  pretence  of  which  invasion  was  as  follows.  Two  young 
men  of  Acarnania  being  in  Athens,  at  the  time  when  the 
citizens  were  solemnizing  the  grand  mysteries  there,  had 
crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knoAving  that 
it  was  forbidden.  Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely 
from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately  massacred,  as  guilty 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  Acarnanians,  justly  exas- 
perated at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who 
gladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of 
forces,  with  which  they  enteied  Attica,  ra\ aged  the  whole 
country,  and  returned  home  laden  with  spoils.* 

The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  against  this 
enterprise  to  Rome,  and  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains.  The  Romans  only  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  break  Avith  king  Philip,  at  whom 
they  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  con- 
dlition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  Avith  him  three 
years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to.  nifest  the  allies  who  were 
included  in  it.  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money 
to  Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  and  a  report  was  s])read,  that  he  Avas 
at  that  time  very  busy  in  Asia.  This  made  the  Romans 
uneasy,  who  called  to  mind  the  troubles  Avhich  Pyrrhus  had 
brought  upon  them,  Avith  only  a  handful  of  Epirots,  a  people 
\ery  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Having  thus 
ended  the  Avar  against  Carthage,  they  judged  it  advisable 
to  prevent  the  enterprises  of  this  new  enemy,  Avho  might 
become  formidable,  in  case  they  should  give  him  time  to 
increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after  making  such  an 
answer  as  pleased  all  the  ambassadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius 
Levinus,  the  propraetor,  to  advance  toAvard  Macedonia  with 
a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be 
in  a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies,  t 
'-,„  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  u.  14,  t  Idem.  n.  1-3. 
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on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the 
very  time  it  assembled  to  consider  that  important  affair,  a 
second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brouglit 
advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading^  Attica  in 
])erson  ;  and  that  in  case  they  were  not  immediately  siic- 
cored,  he  would  infallibly  make  himself  master  of  Athens. 
They  also  received  letters  from  Levin  us  the  propraetor,  and 
from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  infoi-med 
that  they  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  Philip 
had  some  design  against  them  ;  and  that  the  danger  being 
imminent,  they  had  no  time  to  lose.* 

•  Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war 
against  Philip.  Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  consul,  to 
whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot,  put  to  sea  with  an 
army,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informed 
that  Athens,  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He 
detached  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  commanded  by 
Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  immediately.  Philip  had  not 
laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants for  that  purjwse  ;  having  taken  the  field  in  person 
against  Attains  and  the  Rhodians.f 

SECTIOX    11. expeditions     OF  SULPITIUS.       PHILIP     LOSES    A 

BzlTTLE.       THE    ACH^EANS    DECLARE    FOR    THE    ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succor 
Athens,  having  entered  the  Piraeus  with  his  galleys,  revived 
the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  securing  the  city  and  country  around  it ;  but, 
having  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe 
the  least  order  or  discipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he 
sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  the  city  before  day, 
and  finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  molesta- 
tion, set  fire  to  the  public  magazines  which  were  full  of  corn, 
and  to  the  arsenal  that  was  well  provided  with  machines  of 
war ;  cut  the  whole  garrison  to  pieces  ;  and,  after  carrying 
on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had  amassed,  he 
returned  to  the  Piraeus.  | 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  instant  he  heard 
of  the  disaster  Avhich  liad  befallen  that  confederate  city, 
flew  thither  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  Romans.  But  they 
had  gone ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  that  city  still  burning 

*Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  5.  t  A.  M.  .3804.    Ant.  J.  C. 200.    Liv.  L  xxxi.  ii.  14. 
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and  half  ruined.  lie  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens 
in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the  couriers  called  hemerod- 
romi,*  who  jierceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  eminence 
where  he  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  imme- 
diately  to  Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep. 
Phiiij)  arrived  a  few  hours  after,  but  ]>efore  daybreak.  Pei-- 
ceiving  that  this  stratagem  luid  not  taken  effect,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  city.  Tlic  Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  sol- 
diers in  order  of  battle,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  at  the 
gate  Dipylos  ;  Philip  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
attacked  them  with  vigor,  and  having  killed  several  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  drove  them  back  into  the  city,  whither 
he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  them.  But  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  country  seats,  on  the  ])late 
for  the  public  exercises,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  es]iecially  on 
such  temples  as  stood  without  the  city  ;  setting  fire  to  every 
thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way,  not  sparing 
either  the  tombs  or  tlie  most  sacred  places.  He  marched 
from  hence  with  a  view  of  surprising  Eleusia,  where  his 
])roject  also  proved  abortive.  He  then  ])roceeded.  towards 
Corinth,  when,  hearing  tluit  the  Achaians  held  their  assem- 
bly at  Argos,  he  went  thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Xabis, 
the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  liad  succeeded  Machanidas,  and 
infested  the  whole  country  with  his  incursions.  Pliilij)  of- 
fered to  charge  himself  entirely  with  that  war,  and  liis  pro- 
posal was  received  Avith  universal  joy.  He,  however,  added 
a  condition,  which  abated  it  very  much  ;  that  they  should 
furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  were  necessary  for  garri- 
soning Cra3a,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth ;  and  that  they  should 
not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  defence,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  them.  They  ])erceived  that  his  design  Avas 
to  draw  out  of  Peloponnesus  all  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  it,  and  engage  in  a  war  against 
the  Romans.  Gycliadus,  Avho  presided  in  the  assemblv, 
eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing  that  it  was  n(H  allowed, 
by  their  laws,  to  debate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  Avhich 
the  assembly  had  been  summoned.  They  therefore  broke 
up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the  war  against  Nabis ;  and 
the  hopes  of  Philip  Avere  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  iipon  Athens,  Avhich  succeeded 
no  better  than  the  former,' except  that  h"  completed  the 
demolition  of  such  tem})les,  statues,  and  a  uluable  Avorks,  as 

♦  They  were  bo  called  from  running  a  great  number  of  uiilea  in  one  day. 
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remained  in  the  country.  After  tliis  expedition  he  retired 
into  Boeotia. 

The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and 
Byrrachium,  sent  to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment, 
under  the  command  of  Apustius  the  lieutenant,  who  laid 
waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small  cities.  Philip,  who 
had  returned  into  ]\Iacedonia,  carried  on  his  military  pre})- 
arations  with  great  vigor.* 

The  great  object  wluch  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to 
engage  the  ^Etolians  on  their  side.  They  were  now  about 
to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to  wliich  Philip,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors ;  he  who  was 
deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first.  All  he  required  Avas  that 
the  yEt.)liaas  should  observe  strictly  the  treaties  of  ])eace 
which  they  had  concluded  three  years  before  with  Philip; 
having  then  experienced  how  useless  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  several  cities,  of  which 
that  |)eo])le  had  ])ossessed  tliemselves,  ni)on  ]>retence  of  suc- 
coring them,  at  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Capua  ;  the  last  city 
especially,  which  no  longer  Caj>ua,  but  the  grave  of  the 
Campanians  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city,  having  nei- 
ther senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates ;  more  barbarously 
used  by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  m  this  con- 
dition, than  if  they  had  entij-ely  destroyed  it.  "  If  foreign- 
ers," said  he,  "  who  differ  from  us  more  by  their  language, 
their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance  of 
land  and  sea  which  separates  us  from  them,  should  dispos- 
sess us  of  this  country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect 
more  humane  treatment  from  them  than  their  neighbors 
have  met  with.  Among  us,  who  are  of  the  same  country, 
whether  JEtolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and  who 
speak  the  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with 
little  or  no  conse(iuence  or  duration  ;  but  with  foreigners, 
with  barbarians,  avc,  while  we  are  Greeks,  are  and  shall  for 
ever  be  at  war.  Three  years  ago,  you  concluded  a  peace 
with  Philip  in  this  very  i)lace ;  now  the  same  causes  still 
subsist ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner." 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Ro- 
mans, spoke  next.  They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affect- 
ing manner,  the  impious  and  sacrilegious  fury  which  Philip 
had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments  of  Attica,  on 
the  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  awful  tombs  ;  as  if 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  11.  27-32. 
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he  had  declared  war,  not  only  against  men,  and  the  living, 
but  against;  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
gods.  That  vEtolia  and  all  Greece  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  if  Pliilip  should  have  the  like  occasion.  They 
concluded  with  conjuring  the  yEtolians  to  take  compassion 
on  Athens,  and  to  undertake,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  Romans,  whose  ])o\ver  that  of  tlie  gods  only 
could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  ])ro]>osed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted  very  cir- 
cumstantially the  reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  which  Rome  had  nuide  the  con- 
quered cities  suffer,  and  exemplified  in  Carthage,  Avhich, 
but  just  before,  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored 
to  its  liberty,  declared  that  the  only  circumstance  the 
Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too  great  mildness  and 
lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  those  whom  they  con- 
quered, would  promj^t  other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against 
them,  because  the  vanquished  might  de])end  on  the  Roman 
clemency.  He  represented,  in  a  short,  but  strong,  and 
pathetic  s])eech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the  murders 
committed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  friends,  his  infa- 
mous debaucheries,  Avhich  Avere  still  more  detested  than  his 
cruelty  ;  all,  facts  more  immediately  knoAvn  to  the  ])ersons 
Avhom  he  then  addressed,  as  they  Avere  nearer  neighlwrs  to 
Macedonia.  "But,  to  confine  my  si)eech  to  Avhat  directly 
relates  to  you,"  said  the  ambassador,  addressing  hiinself  to 
the  ^tolians,  "  we  engage  in  the  Avar  against  Philip,  Avith 
no  other  AdcAv  than  to  defend  you ;  and  have  concluded  a 
separate  peace  Avith  him,  ]>ossibly  you  may  obserAC  in  your 
OAvn  justification,  that  seeing  us  employed  in  tlie  Avar  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  being  aAvedbyfear,  you  Avere  obliged 
to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  the  victor  Avas  pleased  to 
prescribe  ;  AA'hile  we,  on  the  other  side,  employed  in  affairs 
of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  Avhich  you  had  re- 
nounced. HaA'ing,  hoAvever,  noAV  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the 
gods,  to  the  Carthaginian  Avar,  Ave  are  determined  to  turn 
the  whole  force  of  our  arms  against  Macedonia.  This  gives 
you  an  oportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alli- 
ance, unless  3'^ou  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  Avith 
Philip,  rather  than  conquer  Avith  the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  ^tolian  praetor,  jjlainly  perceived  that 
this  speech  Avould  gain  all  the  suffrages.  It  is  said,  that  he 
had  been  bribed  by  Philij).  Without  seeming  inclined  to 
either  side,  he  represented  the  affair  as  too  important  to  be 
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determined  immediately,  nnd  required  time  for  a  more  ma- 
ture deliberation.  By  this  artifice  lie  eluded  the  effect  Avhich 
the  assembly  -would  otherwise  have  had ;  and  boasted  his 
having  done  a  very  essential  service  to  the  republic,  Avhicli 
now,  he  said,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up  arms, 
and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  l)arty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  ])reparing  for  a  vigorous 
war,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  the  consul  had  already  be- 
gun it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia,  and  advanced  toAvards 
the  Dassaretfe,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the  field.  Neither 
])arty  knew  which  way  the  enemy  liad  marched  ;  but  each 
sent  out  a  detachment  n]>on  the  discovery,  and  the  two 
parties  met.  As  both  consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a 
bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory  was  doubtful. 
Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  upon  the  spot* 

The  kmg,  persuaded  that  the  care  which  he  should  take 
to  bury  those  Avho  had  lost  their  lives  in  tins  skirmish 
would  contribute  very  much  to  gain  him  the  affection  of  his 
soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  service, 
caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in 
order  that  the  whole  army  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
honors  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing  is  less  to  be  relied 
upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar,  f 
This  spectacle,  which  Philip  imagined  would  animate  the 
soldiers,  liad  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  cour- 
age. Ilitherto  lie  had  engaged  in  war,  with  none  but 
Greeks  and  Illyrians,  who  seldom  employed  any  other 
weapons  than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances  ;  and  for  that 
reason,  the  Avounds  they  made  were  not  so  dee]>.  But  when 
they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  covered  Avith  deep 
and  wide  gashes  made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  Avhole  arms 
cut  off,  shoulders  lopped  away,  and  heads  separated  from 
their  bodies,  they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  plainly 
perceived  against  Avhat  kind  of  enemies  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself  v>'ho  had  never  seen  the  Romans  engage 
in  battle,  Avas  terrified  at  this  siglit.  Being  informed  by 
some  deserters  of  the  place  Avhere  the  enemy  had  halted,  he 
took  guides  and  marched  thither  Avith  his  army,  consisting 
of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse  ;  and 
posted  himself  at  a  little  more  than  tAvo  hundred  paces 

*  Liv.  1.  XXX.  11.  ."JS-SO. 

t  NUiil  tain  iiuertmn  nee  tarn  instabile  est,  quani  animi  niultitiidlnis.  Quod 
promptiores  ad  subenudani  oinnem  diiuuicatioaem  videbatiir,  factorunij  id  niti- 
tram  pigritiamque  iucussit. — Liv. 
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from  their  camp,  near  the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence, 
which  he  fortified  with  good  ditches  and  strong  intrench- 
ments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  tlie  hill  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out  that  what  he 
saw  was  not  the  camp  of  barbarians.* 

The  consul  and  the  king  remained  inactive  the  first  two 
days,  each  waiting  till  the  other  should  make  some  move- 
ment. On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius  came  out  of  his  camp, 
and  drew  up  his  troojis  in  battle.  Philip,  afraid  of  coming 
to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  con- 
sisting of  but  fifteen  lumdred  men,  the  one  half  horse,  and 
the  other  foot ;  against  whom  the  Romans  opposed  an  equal 
number,  Avho  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  other  to  flight. 
They  avoided,  with  no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade  which 
the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages,  the  one 
gained  by  oj^en  force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed 
the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  consul  marched 
them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allowing  tliem  a  day's 
repose,  he  led  them  out  and  offered  the  king  battle,  wliicH 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
lay  close  in  his  camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults,  and  re- 
proaches of  Sulpitius,  who  charged  him  Avith  meanness  of. 
spirit  and  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  another, 
Avould  be  very  dangerous,  the  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight 
miles'  distance,  and  advanced  towards  a  village,  called  Oc- 
tolojjhos,  where  the  foragers  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
neighboring  country  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at  first 
lay  close  in  his  intrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out ; 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account, 
might  for  that  reason  be  less  vigilant.  This  happened  pre- 
cisely as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he  saw  great  numbers 
of  them  spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a 
sudden  with  all  his  horse,  Avhom  the  Cretans  followed  as 
fast  as  it  was  possible  for  infantry  to  march,  and  rode  full 
speed  to  post  liimself  between  the  Roman  cam]>  and  the 
foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of 
them  against  the  foragers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces 
all  who  should  come  in  their  way ;  Avhile  himself  seized  all 
the  passes  by  which  they  could  return.  EA^ery  side  now 
presented  a  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter  ;  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their 
camp,  because  such  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king's 
•  The  same  words  are  ascribed  to  Pyrrbue, 
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forces  ;  and  those  who  guarded  the  passes  killed  a  mucli 
greater  number  than  the  others  detached  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy. 

At  Last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in 
the  Roman  camp.  Upon  which  the  consul  ordered  the  cav- 
alry to  march  and  succor  their  comrades  wherever  they 
could;  he  marched  the  legions  in  a  hollow  square  against 
the  enemy.  The  troopers  being  dispersed,  at  tirst  lost  their 
way,  being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed 
from  different  ])laces.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with 
tlie  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought  at  different  ])laces  at 
the  same  time.  The  warmest  engagement  was  where  the 
king  himself  commanded,  and  which,  by  the  great  niunber 
of  the  horse  and  foot  that  composed  it,  formed  almost  an 
army;  not  to  mention  that  these  troops  being  highly  ani- 
mated by  the  ])resence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretans,  who 
fought  close  together,  and  Avith  the  utmost  vigor,  against 
enemies  dispersed  and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of 
them.  It  is  certain  that  had  they  not  pursued  the  Romans 
so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  decided  not  only  the 
present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  war. 
But  by  abandoning  themselves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate 
ardor,  they  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who 
liad  ad\'anced  with  their  officers.  The  soldiers  who  fled, 
perceiving  the  Roman  ensigns,  faced  about  and  ])ushed  their 
horses  against  the  enemy,  who  Avere  in  disoi-der.  In  an 
instant  the  face  of  the  battle  Avas  quite  changed  ;  those  who 
pursued  before,  now  flying  in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed 
in  close  fight,  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  flying ;  numbers 
fell,  not  only  by  the  sword,  but  several  ])luuging  into  mo- 
rnsses,  were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses  in  the  mire. 
The  king  himself  was  in  very  great  danger:  for  having  been 
throvrn  by  his  horse,  Avhich  had  received  a  severe  Avound, 
multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a  trooper 
leaped  that  moment  from  his  horsi',  and  mounted  him  on  it ; 
but  the  man  himself  being  unable  to  kec^p  pace  Avith  the 
troopers  Avho  fled,  Avas  killed  by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after 
having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens,  came  at  last  to 
the  cam]),  where  he  had  been  given  oA^er  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated  on  those  of  the  military  profession,  in 
order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error,  that  battles  are  often 
lost  by  the  too  great  ardor  of  the  officers,  Avho,  solely  intent 
upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect  Avhat  passes  in 
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the  rest  of  the  army  ;  and  suffer  tlieinselves  througli  an  im- 
prudent desire  of  glory,  to  be  deprived  of  a  victory  which 
they  had  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in 
this  action,  but  dreaded  coming  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid 
lest  the  conqueror  should  advance  to  attack  him  suddenly. 
He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the  consul,  to  desire  a 
suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul, 
who  was  at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer 
on  the  morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march 
from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  number  of  fires  in  his 
camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ; 
and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  and  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  before  the  consul,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  pursue  liim. 

Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing 
which  way  the  king  had  taken.  Philip  had  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him  at  some  passes,  tlie 
entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrenchments, 
and  great  works  of  stones  and  trees  ;  but  the  patience  of  the 
Romans  was  sui)erior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The  consul, 
after  laying  waste  the  country,  and  seizing  uj)on  several  for- 
tresses, marched  his  army  back  to  Apolionia,  from  whence 
he  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam])aign.* 

Tlie  iEtolians,  wlio  only  waited  the  event  in  order  to 
take  up  arms,  declared  without  the  least  hesitation  for  the 
Romans,  and  the  Athamanians  followed  their  example.  Both 
people  made  some  incursions  into  Macedonia,  but  with  ill 
success,  Philip  having  defeated  them  on  several  occasions. 
He  also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  coun- 
try during  his  absence;  and  with  these  small  advantages, 
consoled  himself  for  liis  ill  success  against  the  Romans. 

In  tliis  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attains, 
and  came  into  the  Pirjeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians. 
Tlie  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip,  which  fear  had  forced  them 
to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  immoderately, 
at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  succor.  In  a  free  city  like  that 
of  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the  orators 
had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  that  they  made  them  form  whatever  resolutions  they 
pleased.f     Here  the  people,  at  their  request,  ordained  that 

*■  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  39-43. 

t  Nee  unquani  ibi  desuiit  linjriiJe  promptas  ad  plebem  concitandiim  ;  quod 
genus,  cum  in  omnibus  liberis  civitatibus,  turn  praecipite  Athenit;,  ubi  oratio 
plurimum  pollet,  favore  multitudlnus  alitur — Liv. 
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all  the  statues  and  images  of  Philip  and  his  ancestors  should 
be  destroyed  ;  that  all  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests, 
established  in  their  honor,  should  be  abolished  ;  that  every- 
place, Avhere  any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  inscription 
engi'aven,  relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and 
profane  ;  that  the  jiriests,  every  time  they  offered  up  ])rayers 
to  the  gods,  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their 
armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  anathemas  and  curses  of 
every  kind  against  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land ;  in  a  word,  against  the  Mace- 
donians, in  general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this 
decree  was  added,  that  Avhatever  might  be  afterwards  pro- 
posed, which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonor  and  bring 
odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  peo})le  ;  and  that 
whoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  favor  of 
Phili}>,  or  against  the  decrees  in  question,  miglit  be  killed 
upon  the  sjjot,  without  any  formality.  The  last  clause  was, 
that  whatever  had  been  enacted  against  tlie  Pisistratides, 
should  be  enforced  against  Philij).  In  this  manner  the 
Athenians  made  war  against  Philip  by  tlieir  decrees  and 
ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  tlieir  only  strength.* 
Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  enco- 
miums, honors,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attains  and 
the  Romans.f 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  the  Piraeus,  attacked  and  tork 
several  fortresses  and  small  islands ;  after  which  Attains 
and  the  Romans  separated,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 

Kew  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  following,  in  Rome, 
Villius  had  ]\[accdonia  for  his  province.  J 

Philip,  while  he  made  the  several  prejiarations  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ensuing  campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  Be- 
sides his  having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable  ene- 
mies, he  was  afraid  that  the  protection  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  states,  would  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  liirn ; 
and  that  the  Macedonians,  uneasy  at,  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the 
Achaeans,  thinking  to  attach  them  the  more  strongly  to  his 
interest  by  this  unexpected  generosity  :  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  ambassadors  into  Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take  the 
oath,  which  Avas  to  be  renewed  every  year.     But  could  he 

*  Athenieiisis  quidem  Uteris  verbisque,  quibiis  solis  valent,  bellum  adversui 
Philippnm  gerebat.— Liv.  t  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  44-49. 

t  A,  M.  3805-    Ant.  J.  C.  109.    Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  49,  et  xxxii.  n.  3. 
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look  upon  this  ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  such  a  one  as  would 
be  capable  of  keeping  the  confederates  in  tlieir  duty,  as  he 
himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths,  and  did  not 
make  the  least  scruple  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor  show  the 
veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and  all  that 
mankind  consider  as  most  sacred  ? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavored  to  recover  their 
love  and  affection,  by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  min- 
isters and  confidants,  whom  the  people  hated  and  detested 
on  account  of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppressions  ;  all  which 
had  made  the  government  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very 
mean  extraction,  and  born  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  meanest  and  most  contem])tible  offices,  and  been, 
banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  to  deliver  up  the  city 
to  the  riomans.  He  had  fled  to  Phili]),  who  finding  him  a 
man  of  sense,  of  a  liA'ely  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  insatiably  ambitious  as  not  to  scrui)lc  at  the 
commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  had  attached  him  to  him- 
self in  a  ])articular  manner,  and  trusted  him  witli  all  liis  se- 
crets ;  a  fit  instrument  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  probity 
nor  honor.  Heraclides,  says  Polybius,  Avns  born  with  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  finished  villain.  From 
his  most  tender  years  he  had  prostituted  himself  in  the  most 
infamous  manner.  Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his  inferiors, 
he  behaved  in  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  manner  to- 
ward his  superiors.  He  was  possessed  of  such  great  influ- 
ence and  authority  with  Philip,  that,  according  to  the  same 
author,  he  almost  ruined  that  powerful  kingdom,  l)y  the  imi- 
versal  discontent  which  his  injustice  and  oppression  occa- 
sioned. At  last  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
into  jn-ison,  which  occasioned  imiversal  joy  among  the  j  eo- 
ple.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragnnents  of  Polybius  on  this 
subject,  history  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Hera- 
clides, nor  whether  became  to  tlie  end  his  crimes  deserved.* 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  cam- 
j>aign,  because  the  consuls  did  not  enter  JMacedonia  till  very 
late  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  slight  skirmishes, 
either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  carry  off  convoys.  T.  Quin- 
tius  P'lamininus  f  having  been  nominated  consul,  and  Mace- 
donia falling  to  him  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow  the  exam})le  of 
his  predecessors,  but  set  out  from  Rome,  at  the  opening  of 

*  rolyb.  1.  xiii.  pp.  672.  673. 

t  Plutarch  calls  him  Flamiuius,  but  it  is  ;ui  error,  these  being  two  different 
families. 
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the  spring,  Avith  Lucius   his  brother,  who,  by  the  leave  of 
the  senate,  was  to  command  the  licet.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  question,  Antiochus  at- 
tacked Attains  very  vigorously  both  by  sea  and  land.  Tlie 
ambassadors  of  tlie  latter  king  came  to  Ronie,  and  informed 
the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  wliicli  their  sovereign  was 
exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  At- 
tains, either  to  undertake  his  defence  with  the  forces  of  the 
Republic,  or  to  permit  king  Attains  to  recall  his  troops.  The 
Senate  made  answer,  that  as  nothing  could  be  more  just  and 
i*easonable  than  the  demand  of  Attains,  he  therefore  was  at 
liberty  to  recall  his  forces  ;  tliat  the  Romans  never  intended 
to  incommode  their  allies  in  any  manner ;  but  that  they 
would  employ  all  their  influence  with  Antiochus,  to  dissuade 
him  from  molesting  Attains.  Accordingly,  the  Romans 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  to  him,' 
that  Attalus  had  lent  therti  his  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces, 
which  they  had  employed  against  Philip,  their  common  en- 
emy ;  that  they  should  think  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would 
not  invade  that  prince  ;  that  it  was  incumbent  on  stich  kings 
aswere  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  to  beat 
peace.  These  remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  he 
immediately  drew  off  his  forces  from  the  territories  of  king 
Attalus. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Rottians,  laid 
aside  his  designs  against  that  prince,  he  marched  in  person 
into  Coelosyria,  to  recover  those  cities  of  which  Aristomenes 
had  dispossessed  him.  The  Romans  had  intrusted  this  gen- 
eral Avith  the  administration  of  Egy])t.  The  first  thing  he 
had  endeavored  was,  to  defend  himself  against  the  invasion 
of  the  two  confederate  kings ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised 
the  best  troops  he  could. f  He  sent  Scopas  into  ^tolia 
with  large  sums  of  money,  to  levy  as  many  troops  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  -(Etolians  being  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  the 
best  soldiers,  t  Scopas  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest 
posts  in  his  own  counti'y,  §  and  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age.  When 
the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he  had 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it, 
but  was  dissappointed.  This  gave  him  disgust,  so  that  he' 
left  yEtolia,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Scopas  had  such  success  in   his  levies,  that  he  brought  six 

*  A.  M.  3806.    Ant.  J.  C.  108.    Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  9-15. 

tA.  M.  3804.    Aiit.J.  C.  200.  t  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  43. 

§  Excerpt.  Polvb.  p.  60. 
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thousand  soldiers  from  ^tolia ;  a  good  reinforcement  for 
the  Egyptian  army. 

The  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  employed 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  war  Avhich  had  broken  out  between 
him  and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  sent  Scopas  into  Pal- 
estine and  Coelosyria,  to  recover,  if  possible,  those  provinces. 
He  carried  on  that  war  so  successfully,  that  he  recovered 
several  cities,  retook  Judea,  threw  a  garrison  into  the  cita- 
del of  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  returned 
to  Alexandria,  to  which  city  he  brought,  besides  the  glory 
of  his  victories,  very  rich  spoils  taken  in  the  conquered 
countries.  We  find  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign 
was  owing  principally  to  Antiochus  being  absent,  and  to 
the  little  resistance  which  had  therefore  been  made.* 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  face 
of  things  changed  immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his 
favor.  Scopas,  who  had  returned  with  an  army,  was  de- 
feated at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  a 
battle  Avherein  a  great  slaiighter  was  made  of  his  troops. 
He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
with  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  left.  Antiochus  be- 
sieged liim  there,  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities,  that, 
being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  Avas  forced  to  sur- 
render the  city,  and  content  himself  Avith  having  his  life 
spared.  However,  the  government  of  Alexandria  had  em- 
ployed its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and  three 
of  the  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of 
the  state,  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus 
disposed  things  so  hap])ily,  that  all  their  efforts  Avere  defeat- 
ed, and  Scopas  Avas  obliged  to  acce]>t  the  ignominious  con- 
ditions above  mentioned ;  after  Avhich  he  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, naked  and  disarmed.! 

Antiochus  went  "from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with 
a  resistance  that  greatly  exasperated  him  ;  and  accordingly, 
having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  it  to  his  soldiers  for  plunder. 
This  being  done,  he  secured  the  passes  through  Avhich  the 
troops  Avere  to  come  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt ;  and, 
returning  back,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Coelosyria.  t 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  Avho  at  that  time  had  reason 
to  be  displeased  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus 

*  A.  M.  3805.    Ant.  J.  C.  199.    Hierom.  in  c.  xi.    Dan.   Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii. 

t  A.  M.  3806.  Ant.  J.  C.  198.  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  8.  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb.  p.  7T, 
&c.    .Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c-  3. 

t  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb.  p.  87,  et  Exc.  Leg.  72.    Liv-  1.  xxxiii.  n.  19. 
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advanced  towai-d  their  country,  they  crowded  very  zealously 
to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities.  On 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in 
pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  every  honor,  and  assisted  him 
in  driving  out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  whom  Scopas  had 
left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services,  Antiochus  granted 
them  a  great  many  privileges ;  and  enacted,  by  a  particular 
decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  temple ;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  expressly  on  account  of  Philopater's  attempt, 
who  would  have  forced  his  Avay  into  that  place,* 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so 
many  services  from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, and  depended  so  much  on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a 
sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two  thou- 
sand Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace, 
and  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these 
Jews,  transplanted  at  this  time,  that  many  of  those  de- 
scended, who  were  "  dispersed  or  scattered  abroad,"  f  whom 
we  shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gos- 
pel-times, t 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coelosyria  and  Pal- 
estine, resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  the  like  conquest  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  raise 
the  empire  of  Syria  to  its'  ]>ristine  glory,  by  reuniting  to  it 
all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  particularly 
Seleucus  Nicator,  its  founder.  As  it  would.be  necessary, 
for  the  success  of  liis  design,  to  ])revent  the  Egyptians  from 
molesting  him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time  when  he 
should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom,  he  sent  Eucles 
the  Rhodian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  to  king  Ptolemy ;  but  on  this  condition,  that 
they  should  not  celebrate  their  nuptials  till  they  should  be  a 
little  older ;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  mar- 
riage, he  would  give  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt,  as  his 
daughter's  dowry.  This  proposal  being  accepted,  the  treaty 
was  concluded  and  ratified ;  and  the  Egyptians,  relying  on 
his  promises,  suffered  him  to  carry  ou  his  conquests  without 
molestation.  § 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  ||     I  observed 

♦  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  X 

t  They  are  thus  called  by  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  :  "  To  the  twelve  tribei 
vrhich  are  scattereil  abroad."  James,  i.  1.  "  To  the  strangers  scattered  about 
Pontus,  Galatia.  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia-"    T.  Peter,  i.  1. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3. 

§  Hierom.  in  c.  xi.  Daniel.  ||  A.  M.  3606.    Ant-  J.  C.  196. 
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that  Quintius  Flamininus,  by  either  of  which  names  I  shall 
call  hiiu  hereafter,  had  set  out  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  appointed  consul,  and  liad  carried  with  him  Lucius  his 
brother  to  command  the  fleet.  Having  arrived  at  Epirus, 
he  found  Villius  encamped  in  presence  of  Phili]>'s  army, 
who,  for  a  long  time  had  kejjt  the  passes  and  defiles  along 
the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Tau- 
lantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illyria.  Having  taken  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  forces,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  consider  and  examine  the  situation  of  the  country. 
As  this  pass  seemed  impracticable  to  an  army,  because  tliere 
was  but  one  narrow,  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues,  he  therefore- 
was  advised  to  take  a  large  compass,  as  this  would  bring, 
him  to  a  wide  smooth  road.  But,  besides  that  he  must  have 
employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  march,  he  was 
afraid  to  move  too  far  from  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all 
his  provisions.  For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the 
mountains,  and  to  force  the  passes,  whatever  might  be  the- 
consequence. 

Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  in  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  consul,  was  obUged  to  have 
recourse  again  to  arms.  Accordingly,  several  slight  skir- 
mishes were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  ])lain  ;  the  Macedonians 
coming  down  in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack 
the  enemy,  and  afterward  retreating  by  steep,  craggy  ways. 
The  Romans,  hurried  on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  ])ursuing' 
them  to  those  places,  were  greatly  annoyed  ;  the  Macedo- 
nians having  planted  on  all  these  rocks  catapultas  and  ba- 
listas,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great 
numbers  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated, 
the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  shepherds,  who  fed. 
their  sheep  on  these  movmtains,  came  and  told  Flamininus, 
tliat  they  knew  a  by-way  which  was  not  guarded  ;  and  prom- 
ised to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  in  three 
days  at  farthest.  They  brought  with  them  as  their  guaran- 
tee, Chai'ops,  son  of  Machatas,  the  person  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Epirots,  who  secretly  favored  the 
Romans.  Flamininus,  having  such  a  voucher,  sent  a  general 
with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  These 
shepherds,  whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear 
of  a  surprise,  led  the  detachment.  During  these  three  days,- 
the  consul  contented  himself  with  only  a  few  slight  skir- 
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mislies  to  amuse  the  enemy.  But  on  the  fourth,  at  day- 
break, he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  ai-ms ; 
perceiving  on  the  mountains  a  great  smoke,  which  was  the 
signal  agreed  upon  between  them,  he  marched  directly 
against  the  enemy,  continually  exj)osed  to  the  darts  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  still  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those 
who  guarded  the  passes.  The  Romans  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts, and  drove  the  enemy  with  great  vigor  into  tbe  most 
craggy  places  ;  making  great  shouts,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  heard  by  their  comrades  in  the  mountain.  The  latter  an- 
swered from  the  summit  of  it,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  them- 
selves attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  struck  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  speed.  Not  more  than  two 
thousand  of  them,  however,  were  killed,  the  paths  being  so 
craggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  j)nrsue  them  far. 
The  victoi's  plundered  their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and 
slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  towards  Thessaly  ;  but  fear- 
ing that  the  enemy  would  follow  and  again  attack  him  there, 
he  turned  off  toward  Macedonia,  and  halted  at  Tempe,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  able  to  succor  such  cities  as  should 
be  besieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  waste 
the  country,  although  he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  great- 
est distinction  in  it,  Charops  excepted,  had  opposed  the 
Romans.  But,  as  they  submitted  with  great  cheerfulness, 
he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  present  disposition  than 
to  their  past  fault ;  a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  the 
hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Thes- 
saly. The  -^tolians  and  Athamanians  had  already  taken 
several  cities  in  that  country  ;  and  he  took  the  most  consid- 
erable of  them.  Artax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him  a 
long  time,  and  made  so  resolute  a  defence,  that  he  was  at 
last  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  those 
of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took 
two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eubcea,  Eretria  and  Cariste,  garri- 
soned by  Macedonians ;  after  which,  the  three  fleets  ad- 
vanced toward  Cenchrsea,  a  port  of  Corinth.* 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  sur- 
rendered voluntarily.  Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  shut 
her  gates  against  him ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it 

•Liv.l.xxxll.n.  16-25. 
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in  form.  While  he  was  carrying  on  this  siege,  he  meditated 
an  important  design,  which  was  to  induce  the  Acliasans  to 
abandon  Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united 
fleets  were  on  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Coi-inth ;  before 
he  began  it,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  the  Achae- 
ans  to  make  Corinth  enter  again  into  their  league,  and  to 
deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  Avould  declare  for  the 
Romans.  Ambassadors,  sent  in  the  consul's  name  by  Lu- 
cius, his  brothei',  and  in  the  name  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians, 
and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The  Achteans 
gave  them  audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  mtich  at  loss  in  regard  to  what 
resolution  it  was  necessary  to  take.  The  ])ower  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, their  perpetual  enemies,  kept  them  in  awe  ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  they  were  in  still  greater  dread  of  the 
Romans.  They  had  received,  from  time  immemorial,  and 
very  lateh',  great  favors  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Philip 
was  universally  suspected  on  account  of  his  perfidy  and 
cruelty  ;  and  they  Avere  afraid  of  being  enslaved  by  him, 
when  the  Avar  should  be  terminated.  Such  Avas  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first, 
and  afterward  those  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  ; 
the  Athenians  Avere  appointed  to  speak  last,  that  they  might 
refute  Avhat  Philip's  ambassador  should  advance.  They 
spoke  with  the  greatest  virulency  against  the  king,  because 
no  people  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave 
a  long  detail  of  his  injustice  and  cruelty  in  regard  to  them. 
These  speeches  occupied  the  AA'hole  day,  so  that  the  assem- 
bly adjourned  till  the  morroAA\ 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, gave  notice,  in  the  naroe  of  the  magistrates,  that  all 
those  who  intended  to  speak,  might  begin.  But  no  one  rose 
up ;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep 
silence.  Upon  this,  Aristenes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achae- 
ans, in  order  that  the  assembly  might  not  break  up  without 
doing  business,  spoke  as  follows  :  "  What,  then,  is  become  of 
that  warmth  and  Aagor,  Avith  Avhich  you  used  to  dispute  at 
your  tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the 
Romans,  Avhich  generally  rose  to  so  great  a  height,  that  you 
were  ready  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ?  And  noAv,  in  an 
assembly  summoned  for  no  other  purpose,  after  hearing  the 
speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you  are  silent  ? 
Surely  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  your  tongues, 
ought  not  the  resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in 
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private,  either  for  or  against  Philip  and  the  Romans,  to 
oblige  you  to  speak  ;  esj)ecially  as  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  does  not  know,  that  it  will  be  too  late  after  the  reso- 
lution shall  be  once  taken  ?  " 

These  reproaches,  though  so  judicious  and  reasonable, 
and  made  by  the  principal  magistrate,  could  not  prevail  with 
any  one  of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion  ;  nor  even  oc- 
casioned the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise  in  this  assembly, 
though  very  numerous,  and  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  so  many  states.     All  continued  silent  and  motionless. 

Aristenes  spoke  again  to  this  effect :  "  Chiefs  of  the 
Achfeans,  I  perceive  plainly  that  yo-i  want  courage  more 
than  counsel ;  since  not  one  among  you  dares  to  speak  his 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  common  interest.  Were  I  a 
private  man,  I  i)Ossibly  might  act  as  you  do  ;  but  being  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achasans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either 
that  the  ambassadors  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  as- 
semble us,  or  that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  without 
some  ansA\er.  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  any, 
unless  you  shall  authorize  me  by  a  decree  ?  But,  since  not 
one  among  you  will,  or  dares  speak  his  thoughts,  let  us  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  ambassadors 
which  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they  give, 
not  for  their  own  interest,  but  solely  for  ours  ;  and  let  us 
weigh  them  maturely.  The  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and 
Attains,  desire  our  friendship  and  alliance  ;  and  they  request 
us  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On  the  other 
side,  the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  con- 
cluded Avith  him,  sealed  and  ratified  by  an  oath ;  one  mo- 
ment he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and  the  next  he  in- 
sists upon  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one 
among  you  surprised  to  hear  those,  who  are  not  yet  our 
allies,  demand  more  than  he  Avho  has  long  been  a  confederate  ? 
Doubtless,  it  is  not  either  modesty  in  Philip,  nor  temerity 
in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  as 
they  do.  This  difference  in  their  sentiments  arises  from  the 
disparity  of  their  strength  and  situation.  My  meaning  is, 
we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to  Philip  but  his  ambassadors  ; 
whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near  Cenchraea, 
laden  with  the  si)oils  of  Euboea ;  and  the  consul  and  his 
legions,  Avho  are  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay 
waste  Phocis  and  Locris  with  impunity.  You  are  surprised 
that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  ambassador,  should  have  advised 
you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  maqgier,  to  take  up  arms  in 
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favor  of  the  king  against  the  Romans.  If,  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  Avhlcli  he  lays 
such  stress,  we  should  require  Philip  to  defend  us  against 
Nabis,  the  Lacedaamonians,  and  tlie  Romans,  he  would  not 
have  any  answer  to  make  ;  much  less  would  he  be  able  to  gi\e 
us  any  real  succor.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  express  words  of  our  alliance,  and  the 
mighty  promises  he  made  us,  he  suffered  Nubis  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without  opposition.  In 
my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to  contradict 
himself  in  every  part  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  war  against  the  Romans,  pretending  it  would 
have  the  same  success  as  that  which  they  had  already  made 
with  Philip.  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  succor  at  a 
distance,  and  by  an  ambassador,  instead  of  coming  and  de- 
fending us  in  person,  we  who  are  his  ancient  allies,  against 
Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did  he  suffer  Eretria  and 
Cariste  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many  cities 
of  Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris?  Why 
does  he  suffer  Elatea  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?  Was 
it  superior  strength,  was  it  fear,  or  his  own  will,  that  made 
him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give  up  to  the  enemy 
those  insuperable  barriers,  to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  the 
most  remote  pai't  of  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  has  voluntarily 
abandoned  so  many  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  should 
he  keep  them  from  providing  for  their  own  safety  ?  But,  if 
he  was  actuated  by  feai",  he  ought  to  forgive  the  same  weak- 
ness in  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  O  Cleo^ 
medon,  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us  Achseans  to  resist 
the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Macedonians  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  past  and  the  present  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time 
employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies 
little  or  no  aid.  ISTow  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic 
war,  which  they  sustained  sixteen  years  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  they  do  not  send  succors  to  the  ^tolians,  but  they 
themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philip  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Quintius,  the  third  consul  whom  they 
have  sent  against  him,  having  found  him  in  a  j^ost  which 
seemed  inaccessible,  did,  nevertheless,  force  him  from  it, 
plundered  his  camp,  pursued  him  to  Thessaly,  and  took, 
almost  in  his  sight,  the  strongest  fortress  belonging  to  his 
allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  the  Athe- 
nian ambassador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the 
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avarice,  the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true  ;  that  the  crimes 
which  he  committed  in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  lis, 
any  more  than  those  he  perpetrated  in  many  other  places 
against  the  gods,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  that  we 
.even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion,  the  injuries  we 
have  suffered  from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  v/e 
are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but  with  Antigonus,  a  mild 
and  just  prince,  and  from  whom,  we  all  have  received  the 
greatest  services  ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to- 
day, so  evidently  opposite  to  our  safety  and  preservation  ? 
In  case  Nabis  and  his  Lacedaemonians  should  come  and  in- 
vade us  by  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  against  such  formidable 
enemies,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves '?  Past  trans- 
actions point  out  to  us  what  we  must  expect  hereafter.  The 
medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our  remaining  neutral,  will 
inevitably  render  us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not 
fail  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the 
event,  before  we  would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  I 
say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no  medium.  We  must 
either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends  or  for  our  enemies ; 
and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their 
friendship  and  their  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an 
offer,  and  slight  so  favorable  an  occasion,  which  will  never 
return,  would  be  the  highest  folly,  and  show  that  we  run 
voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  noise  and  murmur- 
ing throughout  the  whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with 
joy,  and  others  opposing  it  with  violence.  The  magistrates, 
called  demiurgi,  were  no  less  divided  among  themselves. 
Of  these,  who  were  ten  in  number,  five  declared  that  each 
of  them  would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly, 
and  before  his  people  ;  and  the  other  five  protested  against 
it,  uj^on  pretence  that  the  laws  forbade  both  the  magis- 
trate to  propose  and  the  assembly 'to  pass,  any  decree  con- 
trary to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day  was 
entirely  spent  in  quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries.  There  re- 
mained but  one  day  more,  on  which  the  laws  directed  the 
assembly  to  terminate.  The  debates  grew  so  Avarm,  with 
regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could 
scarcely  forbear  striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pallcne 
was  one  of  the  five  magistrates  who  refused  to  make  the 
report.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  entreated 
and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide  for 
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their  own  safety,  nnd  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to 
inevitable  rum.  Fmdiiig  his  prayers  would  not  avail,  he 
swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  if  he  did 
not  come  into  his  opinion,  considering,'  him  not  as  his 
son,  but  the  enemy  of  liis  country.  These  terrible  menaces, 
added  to  the  weight  of  paternal  authority,  made  such  an 
impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to 
have  the  affair  debated,  and  the  people  clearly  manifesting 
what  they  wanted,  tlie  Dymaans,  Megalopolitans,  and  some 
of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  before  the  de- 
cree passed ;  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  because  they 
had  particular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had  lately 
done  them  very  considerable  services.  Gratitude  is  a  vir- 
tue common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingratitude  is  ab- 
horred everywhere.  All  the  other  states,  when  the  votes 
were  to  be  taken,  confirmed  immediately,  by  a  decree,  the 
alliance  with  Attains  and  theKhodians  ;  and  suspended  the 
entire  conclusion  of  that  with  the  Romans,  all  ambassadors 
should  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification  from  the 
people,  Avithout  which  nothing  could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quin- 
tius ;  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Acha^ans  marched  to  Cor- 
inth, which  Lucius,  the  consul's  brother,  had  already  be- 
sieged, having  before  taken  Cenchraea.  They  at  first  car- 
ried on  the  attack  Ijut  very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a 
quarrel  would  soon  arise  between  the  garrison  and  the  in- 
habitants. Finding,  however,  that  the  city  was  quiet,  the 
machines  of  war  were  advanced  on  all  sides,  and  many  as- 
saults were  made,  which  the  besieged  sustained  with  great 
vigoi",  and  always  repulsed  the  Romans.  There  was  in 
Gorinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  deserters,  Avho.  in  case 
the  city  Avas  taken,  expected  no  quarter  from  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  fought  in  despair.  Philocles,  one  of  Philip's 
captains,  having  throAvn'a  fresh  reinforcement  into  the  city, 
and  the  Romans  despairing  to  force  it ;  Lucius  at  last  ac- 
quiesced Avith  the  advice  of  Attalus,  and  the  siege  was  ac- 
cordingly raised.  The  AchaBans  being  sent  aAvay,  Attalus 
and  the  Romans  returned  on  board  the  fleets.  The  fonner 
sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius,  the  con- 
sul, Avas  em])loyed  in  the  siege  of  Elatea,  Avhere  he  Avas  more 
successful ;  for,  after  the  besieged  had  made  a  Aigorous  re- 
sistance, he  took  the  city,  and  afterAvards  the  citadel. 
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At  the  s".me  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as 
had  declared  for  Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their 
city  to  Pliilocles,  one  of  the  generals.  Tlius,  notwithstand- 
ing the  alliance  which  the  Achreans  had  just  before  con- 
cluded with  the  Romans,  Philip  still  possessed  two  of  their 
strongest  cities,  Corinth  and  Argos. 

SECTIOX  III. THE  JETOLIAXS  AN^D    NABIS    DECLARE    FOR    THE 

ROMAJfS.       PHILIP  DEFEATED,  A?fD  A  PEACE    CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome  ;  but  as  the  slow 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia, 
"was  justly  ascribed  to  the  frequent  changing  of  those  who 
were  charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  continued  in  his 
command,  and  recruits  were  sent  him.* 

The  season  being  already  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken 
up  Ids  winter-quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris ;  when  Piiilip 
sent  a  herald  to  him  to  desire  an  interview. f  Quintius 
complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know  Avhat  had 
been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  himself;  and 
that  a  conference  would  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  in  case  he  should  be  continued  in  the  com- 
mand, or  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a 
successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  being 
agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Phillip  was  attended  by 
several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycliadus,  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Achasans,  whom  the  people  had  banished  a 
short  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied 
by  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies 
of  the  allies.  After  some  disputes  with  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial, Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every  one  of  the 
allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them  ;  and  as  he 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  ^tolians,  Phineas,  their  tnag- 
istrate,  interrupted  him  with  these  words  :  "  We  are  not 
assembled  here  merely  about  words  ;  our  business  is,  either 
to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  power- 
ful." "  A  blind  man  may  see  that,"  replied  Philip,  ridicul- 
ing Phineas,  whose  sight  was  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond 
of  jests,  and  could  not  refrain  from  them,  even  while  treat- 
ing on  the  most  serious  affairs  ;  a  behavior  very  unbecom- 
ing a  prince. J 

This  first  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met 

*  A.  M.  3807.    Ant.  J.  C.  197.    Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  27  et  28. 

+  Llv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  32-.37,     Polyb.  1.  xvii.  pp.  742-752.     Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  371. 
t  Er;it  dicacior  natura  quam  regem  decet,  et  ne  inter  seria  quidem  risu  satis 
tempei-auB.— Liv.  ^ 
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again  the  next  day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  it  was  believed  he  did  purposely,  in  order 
that  the  JEtolians  and  Achaeans  raiglit  not  have  sufficient 
time  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with 
Quintius,  who  having  acquainted  the  confederates  with  his 
proposals,  not  one  approved  them  ;  and  they  wei'c  on  tlie 
point  of  breaking  off  the  conference,  when  Philip  desired 
that  the  decision  might  be  suspended  till  the  next  day; 
promising  that  he  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it  were  not 
in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his  opinion.  At  their  next 
meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quintius  and  the  allies  not 
%o  oppose  a  peace  ;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the 
conditions  which  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept  of 
such  as  the  senate  might  require.  They  could  not  refuse  so 
reasonable  a  demand  ;  and  accordingly  a  truce  was  agreed 
to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediately 
leave  Phocis  and  Locris.  After  this,  the  several  parties 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

When  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  Avere  heard  first. 
They  inveighed  heavily  against  Philip  on  several  accounts  ; 
but  they  endeavored  particularly  to  prove,  by  the  situation 
of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  should  continue  possessed  of 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  Corinth  in 
Achaia,  cities  which  he  himself  justly,  though  insolently, 
called  the  shackles  of  Greece,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
that  country  to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The  king's  ambassadors 
were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened  with  a  subject 
that  would  have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  they 
were  interrupted,  and  asked  at  once,  whether  they  would 
give  up  the  three  cities  in  question  ?  Havmg  answered, 
that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been  given  them  on  that 
head,  they  Avere  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a 
single  demand.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either 
to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  he  pei*- 
ceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  he  himself  Avas  much  better  pleased  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Avar  by  a  A^ctory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He 
therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  intervicAV  with  Philip  ;  and 
sent  to  inform  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  ncA^er  agree  to 
any  proposals  he  might  offer  Avith  regard  to  peace,  if  he 
did  not  engage,  by  Avay  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  quit 
Greece. 

Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  war.    As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
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preserve  the  cities  of  Achaea,  through  their  great  distance 
from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argos  to 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was 
to  surrender  back  to  him,  in  case  lie  should  be  victorious  in 
this  war ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  otherwise,  he  then 
was  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the 
conditions,  he  was  brought  in  the  night  into  the  city.  Im- 
mediately the  houses  and  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs 
as  had  fled  were  plundered  ;  and  those  who  remained,  were 
robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  taxed  in  very  heavy 
Bums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerfully, 
were  not  molested ;  but  such  as  were  either  suspected  to 
conceal  their  riches,  or  discovered  only  part  of  them,  were 
cruelly  whipped  with  rods  like  so  many  slaves,  and  treated 
wath  the  utmost  indignity.  Nabis  having  summoned  the 
assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted  was  for  the  abolition 
of  debts ;  and  the  second,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally 
among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double  bait  generally  hung 
out,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  exas- 
perate them  against  the  rich.* 

The  tyrant  soon  f(n-got  from  whom,  and  on  what  condi- 
tion, he  held  the  city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius 
and  to  Attalus,  to  acquaint  tliem  that  he  was  master  of 
Argos ;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he 
hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to  such 
conditions  of  a  treaty  as  he  was  desirous  of  concluding  with 
them.  His  prOf)osal  was  acce])ted ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  proconsul  and  the  king  had  an  interview  with 
him  near  Argos ;  a  step  which  seemed  very  unbecoming  in 
both.  In  this  meeting,  the  Romanr  insisted  that  Nabis 
should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and  discontinue  the  war 
with  the  Achaeans.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  first  article, 
but  would  consent  only  to  a  four  months'  truce  with  the 
Achasans.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  those  conditions. 
The  alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  so  infamous  for 
his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonor  on  the  Romans  : 
but  in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  allowed  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, at  the  expense  even  of  honor  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos,  had 
plundered  all  the  men,  and  dispossessed  them  of  all  their 
riches ;  shortly  after,  he  sent  his  wife  thither,  to  use  the^ 
ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly  she  sent  for  the 
women  of   the  greatest  distinction,  either  separately  or  in 

*  liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  38-40.     Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  372 
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company ;  when,  partly  by  civility,  and  partly  by  threats, 
she  extorted  from  them,  at  different  times,  not  only  all  their 
gold,  but  also  their  richest  clothes,  their  most  valuable  mova- 
bles, and  all  their  precious  stones  and  jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come  (for  the  incidents  I  have  here 
related  happened  in  the  winter),  Quintius  and  Attains  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Boeotians, 
who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In  this 
view  they  went,  Avith  some  ambassadors  of  the  confederates, 
to  Thebes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
place  where  the  common  assembly  met.  They  were  secret- 
ly favored  and  supported  by  Antiphilus,  the  chief  magistrate. 
The  Boeotians  thought  at  first  that  they  had  come  without 
forces,  and  unguarded ;  but  were  greatly  surprised  when 
they  saw  Quintius  followed  by  a  considerable  detachment 
of  troops,  whence  they  immediately  judged,  that  things 
would  be  carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  assembly. 
It  was  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  howcA'er, 
concealed  their  grief  and  surprise ;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  even  dangerous,  to  have  discovered 
them.* 

Attains  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  which 
his  ancestors  and  himself  had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  re- 
public of  the  Boeotians  in  particular.  Being  hurried  away 
by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  speaking  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  speech,  and  seemed  half  dead  ;  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  assembly,  which  interrupted  their 
deliberations  for  some  time.  Aristhenes,  captain-general  of 
the  Achffians,  spoke  next ;  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did 
not  speak  much,  and  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  Romans,  than  on  their  jiower  or  arms.  Afterwards  the 
votes  were  taken,  when  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  was 
unanimously  resolved  on  ;  no  one  daring  to  oppose  or  speak 
against  it. 

As  the  disorder  of  Attains  did  not  seem  dangerous, 
Quintius  left  him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea,  highly 
satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the 
Achajans  and  Boeotians,  Avhich  entirely  secured  him  behind, 
and  gave  him  an  op]iortunity  of  employing  his  own  attention 
and  efforts  on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Attains  had  recovered  a  little  sti-ength,  he 
was  carried  to  Pergamus,  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  age 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  1,  2. 
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of  seventy-two  years,  of  wliich  lie  liad  rciijned  forty-four. 
Polybius  observes,  that  Attains  did  not  imitate  most  great 
men,  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion  of 
plunging  into  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His 
generous  and  magnificent  use  of  riches,  directed  and  tem- 
pered by  prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
his  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himself  with  the  title  of  king. 
He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  rnight  do  good  to 
others  ;  and  thought  that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  high 
and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expending  it  in  acts  of  bounty, 
and  in  purchasing  friends.  He  governed  his  subjects  with 
the  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements 
inviolably  Avith  his  allies.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  ten- 
der husband,  an  affectionate  father  ;  and  perfectly  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  private  man.  He  left  four 
sons,  Eumenes,  Attains,  Phileteres,  and  Athenaeus,  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.* 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march, 
in  order  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  wei-e 
nearly  equal,  and  each  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  thousand  men.  Quintius  advanced  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also  arrived ;  but 
being  unable  to  discover  exactly  the  place  where  they  Avere 
encamped,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  them  upon  occasion. f 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  Avho  frequently  copies  him, 
show  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  the  stakes  with  which  they  fortified  their  camp. 
Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round  whose 
trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which 
made  them  so  ni;ich  the  heavier  ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the 
Grecian  soldiers  were  so  ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely 
cany  them,  they  consequently  could  not  easily  carry  stakes 
at  the  same  time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave  more  than 
three,  or  at  most,  four  branches  to  each  stake  they  cut, 
and  all  of  them  on  the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the 
soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of  them,  when  tied 
together,  and  especially  as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  his 
arms ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  hav- 
mg  only  two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  ser- 
vice.    Those  of  the  Greeks  might  be  very  easily  pulled  up. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  21.    Polyb.  Excerpt,  pp.  101, 102. 

t  Polyb.  i.  xvii.  pp.  754-762.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  3,  11.  Plut.  in  Flamin.  pp 
3T2,  373.    Justin.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 
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As  the  Grecian  stake,  the  trunk  of  which  was  large,  was  sin. 
gle  and  detached  from  the  rest,  and  besides,  as  the  branches 
of  it  were  sti'ong  and  numerous,  two  or  three  soldiers  could 
easily  pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the 
camp  ;  not  to  mention  that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  loosened,  because  their  branches  were  too 
short  to  interweave  with  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans ;  their  branches  being 
so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  Avas  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  stake  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor  could  any 
man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
branches,  which  were  so  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant 
place  was  left ;  besides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were 
sharp-pointed.  But  though  any  hold  could  have  been  laid 
on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  easily  be  removed,  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  moving  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
•branches  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  pull  up  one,  without  forcing  away  several  others 
at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men  applied 
their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  force  the  stakes  away.  And  whenever,  by  shaking 
and  moving  them  about,  they  were  at  last  forced  out  of 
their  places,  still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was  al- 
most imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  prefer- 
able, on  three  accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks ;  they  were 
to  be  had  evei-y  where,  could  be  carried  with  ease,  and  were 
a  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as 
Polybius,  which  turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war, 
commonly  please  persons  of  the  military  profession,  to 
whom  they  may  furnish  useful  hints  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public 
utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  men- 
tioned, he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After 
a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  ^tolian  cavalry  signalized 
themselves,  and  were  always  victorious,  the  two  armies 
halted  near  Scotusa.  Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with 
thunder,  having  fallen  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was 
so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could  scarcely  see  two  paces 
before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops,  com- 
manding them  to  seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  called 
Cynoscephale,  which  separated  his  camp  from  that  of  the 
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Romans.  Quintius  also  detached  ten  squadrons  of  horse, 
and  about  a  thousand  light-armed  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  beware  of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very- 
gloomy.  This  detachment  met  that  of  the  Macedonians 
which  had  seized  the  eminences.  At  first,  both  parties  were 
a  little  siirprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began  to  skir- 
mish. Each  i^arty  sent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  do- 
ing. The  Romans,  being  not  very  able  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
despatched  a  courier  to  desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius 
immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupolemus,  both  -i3^to- 
lians  ;  and  with  them,  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  com- 
manded a  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred  horse,  which, 
joining  the  former,  soon  changed  the  face  of  the  engagement. 
The  Macedonians  behaved  very  valiantly ;  but  being  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  the»hills, 
and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succor. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  foi-^ 
age,  being  informed  of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in, 
and  the  sky  beginning  to  clear  up,  despatched  Ileraclides, 
Avho  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  com- 
manded that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras,  under  whom 
were  all  the  hired  soldiei-s,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When 
this  reinforcement  joined  the  first  detachment,  the  cour- 
age of  the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  hills.  They  even 
would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  resistance  made  by  the  ^tolian  cavalry,  who  fought  with 
astonishing  courage  and  intrepidity.  These  were  the  best  sol- 
diers among  the  Greeks,  and  Avere  particularly  famous  for 
skirmishes  and  single  combats.  These  so  well  sustained  the 
impetuous  charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have  been  driven  into 
the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  eni-my,  they  rested 
a  short  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip  that  the 
Romans  were  terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come 
for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip  was  not  pleased  either 
with  the  place  or  the  weather,  but  could  not  refuse  himself 
either  to  the  repeated  shouts  or  entreaties  of  his  soldiers, 
who  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle  :  and  accord- 
ingly he  marched  them  out  of  his  intrenchments.  The  pro- 
consul did  the  same,  and  drew  up  his  soldiers  in  order  of 
battle. 
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The  leaders  on  each  side,  at  this  moment  in  which  their 
fate  was  about  to  be  determined,  animated  tlioir  troops  by 
all  the  movst  affecting  motives.  Philip  represented  to  his  sol- 
diers, the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  in  a  word,'  all  Asia,  and 
the  whole  east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms ;  adding,  that 
they  ought  to  behave  Math  the  greater  courage,  as  they  now 
W'ere  to  fight,  not  for  sovereignty,  l)ut  for  liberty,  which,  to 
valiant  men,  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than  the  empire  of 
the  universe.  The  proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the 
■victories  they  had  so  lately  gained ;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and 
Carthage ;  on  the  other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the 
Romans ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  Hannibal,  the  great  Han- 
nibal, certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Alexander,  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms  :  and,  what  ought  to 
rouse  their  courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were 
about  to  engage,  defeated  more  than  once,  and  obliged  to 
fly  before  them. 

Fired  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one  side, 
called  themselves  victors  of  the  east ;  and  on  the  other,  con- 
querors of  the  west;  the  former,  fired  with  the  glorious 
achievements  of  their  ancestors  ;.  and  the  latter,  proud  of 
the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so  lately  gained;  pre- 
pared on  each  side  for  battle.*  Flamininus,  having  com- 
manded the  right  wing  not  to  move  from  its  post,  placed  the 
elephants  in  the  front  of  this  wing ;  and  marching  with  a 
haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left  wing  against  the 
enemy  in  person.  The  skirmishers  seeing  themselves  sup- 
ported  by  the  legions,  now  returned  to  the  charge,  and  be- 
gan the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right  wing 
of  his  phalanx,  hastened  towards  the  momitains;  command- 
ing Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of  the  army  immediately  after 
him.  When  he  api)roached  the  Roman  camp,  and  found  his 
light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  Avas  exceedingly  ])leased  at 
the  sight.  But,  shortly  after,  seeing  them  give  way,  and  in 
gi*eat  want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them,  and 
engage  in  a  general  battle,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his 
phalanx  was  still  upon  their  march  towards  the  hills  where 
he  then  was.  In  the  mean  time,  he  received  such  of  his 
troops  as  had  been  repulsed  ;  posted  them,  whether  horse  or 
foot,  on  the  right  wing ;    and  commanded  the  light-armed 

♦  His  adhortationilius  utrinque  concitati  milites.  praelio  concurrunt,  alteri 
orientis,  alteri  occidentis  imperio  gloriantes,  fereiitesque  in  bellum,  alii  niajo- 
rum  auorum  antiqnara  et  obsoletam  gloriam,  alii  virentein  receutibus  experl- 
meutis  virtutis  floiem. — Justin. 
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soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files,  and  to  keep 
their  ranks  close  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  Avere  near,  he  commanded 
the  phalanx  to  march  towards  them  with  their  pikes  pre- 
sented, and  the  light-armed  soldiers  to  extend  beyond  them 
on  the- right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at  the  same  time, 
received  into  his  intei-vals  those  who  had  begun  the  fight, 
and  he  charged  the  Macedonians.  The  battle  being  com- 
menced, each  side  set  up  the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's 
right  wing  had  evidently  all  the  advantage ;  for,  charging 
impetuously  from  those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the  Ro- 
mans, the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops,  so 
well  closed  and  covered  with  their  shields,  and  an  impene- 
trable front  of  i^ikes.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  give 
way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing, 
which  had  but  just  come  up.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and 
separated  by  the  hillocks  and  uneven  gi'ound,  Quintius  flew 
to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigorously  the  left  wing  of 
the  Macedonians  ;  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  bi-eak  it,  and 
throw  it  into  disorder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing, 
although  victorious.  The  event  answered  his  expectation. 
As  this  wing,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  and  ruggedness 
of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor 
double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in 
which  its  whole  strength  consists,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty 
companies  under  him,  made  a  movement  that  contributed 
very  much  to  the  victory.  Observing  that  Philip,  who  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged  the 
left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigor,  he  left  the  right  where 
he  was,  it  not  being  in  want  of  support,  and  considering  the 
present  disposition  of  the  armies,  consulting  only  his  own 
reason,  he  marched  towards  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear  Avith  all  his  troo])S. 
The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
pikes,  and  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  could  not  face  about  to 
the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The  tribune  broke  into  it, 
killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  the  Macedonians, 
not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fled.  What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  given  way,  having  rallied,  had  returned  to 
attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  from  the- 
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advantage  he  had  obtained  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a 
complete  victory.  But  when  he  saw  his  soldiers  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them  from 
behind,  he  drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  of 
the  whole  engagement ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Romans, 
who  pursued  his  left  wing,  extended  almost  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Ma^ 
cedonians  he  could  assemble,  and  endeavored  to  save  him- 
self by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  de- 
clared for  the  Romans,  Philip  retired  to  Tempe,  where  he 
halted,  to  await  for  those  who  had  escaped  the  defeat.  He 
had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders  to  Larissa  to  burn 
all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans  might  not  have  an  o]>portu- 
nity  of  distressing  any  of  his  friends.  The  Romans  pursued 
for  some  time  those  who  fled.  The  ^tolians  were  accused 
of  having  occasioned  Philip's  escape.  For  they  amused 
thejnselves  in  plundering  his  camp,  while  the  Romans  were 
employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy ;  so  that  when  they  re- 
turned, they  found  almost  nothing  in  it.  Tliey  reproached 
them  first  on  that  account,  and  afterwards  quarrelled  openly, 
each  side  loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  insults.  On 
the  morrow,  after  having  got  together  the  prisoners  and  the 
rest  of  the  spoils,  they  marched  towards  Larissa.  The  Ro- 
mans lost  about  seven  hundred  men  in  this  battle,  and  the 
Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  eiglit  thousand  of  whom 
died  in  the  field,  and  five  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cynoccphale. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this 
battle,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory  ;  but  they 
were  so  vain,  or  rather  insolent,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of 
it  entirely  to  themselves  ;  declaring,  without  reserve  or  mod- 
esty, that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans, 
and  spread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece,  Quintius, 
who  was  already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy  im- 
patience in  seizing  the  plunder  Avithout  Availing  for  the 
Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them  for  their  insolent 
reports  in  regard  to  their  superior  valor.  From  that  time 
he  behaved  with  great  coldness  towards  them  and  never  in- 
formed them  of  any  thing  relating  to  public  affairs,  affect- 
ing to  humble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  i-eports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  Quintius,  who  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have   acted 
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with  more  tenderness  and  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  iise- 
ful  to  the  Romans  ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affection,  lie 
paved  the  way,  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to 
which  the  resentment  of  the  JEtolians  afterwards  can-ied 
them.  But  had  he  dissembled  wisely ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  ears  to  many  things,  and  appeared  sometimes  ignorant 
of  what  the  iEtolians  might  say  or  do  improperly,  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to 
Flamininus,  who  was  at  Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desiring 
a  truce  for  burying  the  dead  ;  but  in  reality  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  him.  The  ])roconsul  agreed  to  both  requests  ; 
and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king, 
"that  he  desired  him  not  to  despond."  The  ^tolians  were 
highly  offended  at  this  message.  As  these  ])eople  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and 
judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus 
would  not  have  appeared  favorable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter 
had  not  bribed  him  ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread 
such  reports  among  the  allies. 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for 
the  entrance  to  Tem])e,  which  was  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous. He  assembled  them  before  the  king  arrived,  to  in- 
quire what  they  thought  of  the  conditions  of  ]ieace.  Amyn- 
andrus  king  of  Athamania,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  said,  that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might 
enable  Greece  to  preserve  j^eace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  ^tolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the 
proconsul  imagined,  that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip, 
he  should  procure  a  solid  peace  for  the  Romans,  or  lasting 
liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was  greatly  mistaken  ;  that  the 
only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to 
drive  Philip  out  of  his  kingdom;  and  that  this  might  be 
very  easily  effected,  providing  he  would  take  advantage  of 
the  present  occasion.  After  corroborating  Avhat  he  had  ad- 
vanced with  several  reasons,  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander ;  "  You  do 
not  know,"  says  he,  "  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my 
views,  or  the  interests  of  Greece.  It  is  not  usual  with  the 
Rotnans,  after  they  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or 
other  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this,  Hannibal  and 
the  Carthaginians  are  a  manifest  proof.  As  to  mj'self,  I  never 
intended  to  make  an  irrecoucilable  war  against  Philip  ;  but 
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was  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  should  yield 
to  the  conditions  that  should  be  pi-escribed  him.  You  your- 
selves, >^tolians,  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  that 
purpose,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  king- 
dom. Should  victory  inspire  us  with  such  a  design  ?  How 
shameful  are  such  sentiments  !  When  an  enemy  attacks  us 
in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery  and 
haughtiness  ;  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vic- 
tor to  show  moderation,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  With 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their  interest,  I  confess,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powerful  than  former- 
ly ;  but  it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should  not 
be  entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  Thracians  and  Gauls,*  who,  were  they  not 
checked  by  it,  would  certainly  fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as 
they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion 
and  that  of  the  council  was,  that  if  Philij)  would  promise  to 
observe  faithfully  all  the  conditions  which  the  allies  Iiad  for- 
merly prescribed,  that  then  a  peace  should  be  granted  him, 
after  having  consulted  the  senate  about  it ;  and  that  the 
-^tolians  might  form  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased  on 
this  occasion.  Phineas,  praetor  of  the  ^tolians,  having 
represented,  in  very  .strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  should 
escape  the  ))resent  danger,  would  soon  form  new  projects, 
and  light  u])  a  fresh.,  war;  "  I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  re- 
plied the  ])roconsul,  "  and  shall  take  effectual  methods  to  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing  against  us." 

The  next  day  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  ap})ointed  for 
the.  conference ;  and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  as- 
sembled again,  he  came  into  it,  and  spoke  with  so  much 
prudence  and  wisdom  as  softened  the  whole  assembly.  He 
declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever- condi- 
tions the  Romans  and  the  allies  should  prescribe ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  every  thing  else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  senate.  Upon  these  words  the  whole  coun- 
cil were  silent.  Only  Phineas  the  ^tolian  started  some  dif- 
ficulties, Whicli  were  altogether  improper,  and  for  that  reason 
entirely  disregarded. 

But  what  promj)ted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  was  his  having  advice  that  Antiochus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  was  marching  out  of  Syria,  in  ordei-  to  make  an 
irruption  into  Europe.     He  apprehended  that  Philip  might 

•  A  great  number  of  Gauls  had  settled  in  lie  coiuitries  adjoining  Thrace. 
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tliink  of  putting  his  cities  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and 
thereby  might  gain  time.  Besides,  he  was  sensible,  that 
should  another  consul  come  in  his  stead,  all  the  honor  of 
the  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  These  reasons  prevailed 
with  him  to  grant  the  king  a  truce  for  four  months  ;  where- 
upon he  received  four  hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Deme- 
trius his  son,  and  some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages  ;  and  gave 
him  ]iermission  to  send  to  Rome  to  receive  such  farther 
conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  ])rescribe.  Mat- 
ters being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  sc])arated,  after  having 
mutually  promised,  that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, Flamininus  should  return  to  Philip  the  talents  and 
the  hostages.  This  being  done,  the  several  parties  con- 
cerned sent  deputations  to  Rome  ;  some  to  solicit  peace, 
and  others  to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 

While  these  measures  Avere  concerting  to  bring  about  a 
general  peace,  some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were 
undertaken  in  several  places.  Androsthenes,  who  com- 
manded under  the  king,  at  Corinth,  had  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  men ;  he 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Nicostratus,  praetor  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  came  upon  hira  unawares,  and  attacked  him 
at  a  time  when  his  troops  were  dispersed  up  and  down  the 
plains,  and  plundering  the  country.  The  Acarnanians  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments ;  some  being  for  Philip,  and 
others  for  the  Roman?.  The  latter  had  laid  siege  to  Leucus. 
News  being  broug]it  of  the  victory  gained  at  Cynoscephale, 
the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  At  the 
same  time  the  Rhodianstook  Perea,  a  small  country  inCaria, 
which,  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been 
unjustly  taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on 
the  other  side,  repulsed  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an 
inroad  into  his  kingdom,  to  plunder  it  during  the  ill  state  of 
his  affairs.  After  this  expedition,  the  king  retired  to  Thes- 
salonica.* 

At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  having  ar- 
rived, L.  Furius  Purpureo  and  M.  Claudis  Marcellus  were 
chosen.  At  the  same  time  letters  arrived  from  Quintius, 
containing  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip.  They 
were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  public  prayers,  during  five  days,  were  ordered,  to 
thanks  the  gods  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  the 
Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip.t 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  14-19. 

t  A.  M.  3808.  Aiit.  J.  C.  196.  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  pp.  793,  794.  Liv.  1. 
xxxiii.  n.  24,  et  28-29. 
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Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the 
intended  peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  affair  was 
debated  in  the  senate.  Each  of  the  ambassadors  made  long 
speeches,  according  to  his  respective  views  and  interests  ; 
but  at  last  the  majority  were  for  peace.  The  same  affair 
being  brought  before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who  passion- 
ately desired  to  command  the  armies  in  Greece,  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no  ])urpose  ; 
for  the  people  approved  the  proposal  of  Flamininus,  and 
ratified  the  conditions.  The  senate  afterwards  appointed 
ten  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  to  go  into  Greece,  to  set- 
tle, in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try, and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  assembly,  the 
Acha^ans  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of 
Rome  ;  but  that  affair  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  it  was 
referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Boeotia,  between  the  parti- 
sans of  Pliilip  and  those  of  the  Romans,  which  rose  to  a 
great  height.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
ill  consequences,  the  proconsul  having  soon  appeased  it. 

The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  soon  arrived  in  tliat  country. 
The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  set- 
tled in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow ;  that  all 
the  other  cities  *  of  Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should 
be  free,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  :  that  Philip, 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should  evacu- 
ate those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  that  he  should  re- 
store  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and 
deliver  up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas 
excepted,  and  the  galleys  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers. 
That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  talents  ;  one  half  down,  and 
the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by  Avay  of 
tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  liim,  Avas  Deme- 
trias  his  son,  who  accordingly  was  sent  to  Rome.f 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  Avar, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  hapjuly  for 
Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Hannibal,  Avho,  though  van- 
quished, might  still  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the  Ro- 
mans considerable  employment,  Antiochus,  seeing  his  power 

•  The  word  o^Apr,  is  put  here  in  oi)po.sition  to  such  of  the  Grecian  cities  as 
were  subject  to  Philip,  part  of  whicli  only  were  restored  to  their  liberties,  be- 
cause the  Komaus  thought  it  Jiecessary  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Denietrias  and 
Corinth. 

t  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  pp.  795-800.  Liv.  xxxiil.  n.  30-35.  Plut.  in  Flam, 
pp.  374-378. 
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considerably  increased  by  liis  glorious  exploits,  which  had 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great,  had  actually  resolved 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore,  Flaminiuus, 
by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  foreseen  what  would  come 
to  pasg,  and  had  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace  ;  had  the 
war  against  Autiochus  been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece, 
with  the  war  carrying  on  against  Philip  ;  and  had  the  two 
greatest,  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the  Avorld,  uniting 
their  views  and  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  same  tune; 
it  is  certain,  the  Romans  Avoidd  have  been  engaged  in  as 
many  battles,  and  as  great  dangers,  as  those  they  liad  been 
obliged  to  sustain  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece, 
^tolia  excepted,  received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  seemed  dissatisfied, 
and  inveighed  privately  against  it  among  the  confederates  ; 
affirming,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  empty  words  ;  that 
the  Greeks  were  amused  Avith  the  name  of  liberty,  with 
which  specious  term  the  Romans  covered  their  interested 
views :  that  they  indeed  tiuffered  the  cities  in  Asia  to  enjoy 
their  freedom  ;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves those  of  Europe,  as  Orea.  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias, 
and  Corinth.  That  therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was 
not  freed  from  its  chains  ;  and,  at  most,  had  only  changed  its 
sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more 
uneasy,  as  they  were  not  altogether  without  foundation. 
The  commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  they  had 
received  from  Rome,  advised  Flaminiuus  to  restore  all  the 
Greeks  to  their  liberty ;  but  to  keep  possession  of  the  cities 
of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  Avere  the  inlets  of 
Greece  ;  and  to  put  strong  garrisons  in  them,  to  prevent 
their  being  seized  by  Autiochus.  He  j.'revailed  in  the  coun- 
cil to  have  Corinth  set  at  liberty  ;  but  it  Avas  resolved  there, 
that  a  strong  garrison  should  be  put  into  the  citadel,  as  Avell 
as  in  the  two  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias  ;  and  this  for 
a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  entirely  rid  of  their  fears 
with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  Avas  noAv  the  time  in  Avhich  the  Isthmian  games  were 
to  be  solemnized ;  and  the  expectation  of  Avhat  was  there  to 
be  transacted,  had  draAvn  tliither  an  incredible  multitude  of 
people,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Tlie  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  pub- 
lic, was  the  topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various  construe- 
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tions  Vrere  put  upon  them  ;  but  very  few  could  be  persuaded, 
that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had 
taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multi- 
tude being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a 
herald  came  forward,  and  published  with  a  loud  voice : 
"The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus  Quintius  the 
general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  ease 
and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  taxes  and  imposts,  the  Cor- 
inthians, the  Locrians,  the  Phocians,  the  Euboeans,  the 
Phthiot  Achagans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thessalians,  and  the 
Perrhoebians ;  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that  they  shall 
be  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages." 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  be- 
cause of  the  noise  that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators 
were  filled  with  excess  of  joy.  They  gazed  upon,  and  ques- 
tioned one  another  with  astonishment,  and  could  not  believe 
either  their  eyes  or  ears,  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then 
saw  and  heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to 
repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single  word  of  the 
decree  was  lost.  But  now,  fully  assured  of  theiv  happiness, 
they  abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  highest  transports  of 
joy,  and  broke  into  such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations, 
that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great  distance  ;  and  some 
ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  assem- 
bly, fell  down  in  the  stadium  ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  ! 
The  games  and  sports  were  hurried  over  with  neglect  and 
disregard  ;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  it  extinguished  every  other  thought.* 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran. in  crowds  to 
the  Roman  general ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his 
deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  throw 
crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over  him  he  would  have  run 
the  hazard  of  being  pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not 
the  vigor  of  his  years,  for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  the  joy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  him, 
sustained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

*  Audita  voce  praecoiiis,  mnjus  gaudium  fait,  quam  quod  uuiversum  hfyiriines 
caperent.  Vix  satis  credere  Sii  q  ligque  audisse  ;  alii  alios  iiituwri  luiralmiidi  ve- 
lut  rsdinnii  vaiiani  speciem,  quod  ad  queiiKiue  pertiueret.  suarum  auriuin  tidei 
minimum  eredentes,  proxlmoa  intijr  ro<;abaiit.  Revooatus  prseeo,  iterum  pro- 
nuiiciare  eadem.  Tum  ab  certo  jam  gaudio  tantus  cum  clamoro  plausus  est  or- 
tus,  to'.iesque  repetitis,  ut  facile  appareret.  nihil  omnium  bonorum  multitudiiii 
gratius,  quam  libertatem,  esse.  Ludicrum  deiiide  ita  raptim  peraotum  est,  ut 
nnllius  iiec  aiiimi  nee  ocnli  spectaculn  iiitenti  espent.  Adeo  ninim  p'nudiuiu 
pra;occupaverat  omnium  aliarum  sensum  voluptatum.— Liv.  l.xxxiii.  u.  32. 
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I  would  indeed  ask,  whether  any  man  ever  could  see  a 
more  hapj)y  or  more  glorious  day  than  this  was  for  Flami- 
ninus  and  the  Roman  people?  What  are  all  the  triumphs  of 
the  world  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  seen  on  this 
occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  value  of  all  the  trophies, 
all  the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
greatest  caj^tains,  how  little  would  they  appear,  when  op- 
posed to  this  single  action  of  goodness,  humanity,  and 
justice  !  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that  they  are 
not  so  sensible  as  they  should  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so 
affecting  and  exquisite  a  glory,  as  that  which  arises  from 
doinir  good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,*  and  of  the 
invaluable  blessing  then  bestowed,  was  for  ever  renewing, 
and  for  a  long  time  ;  the  only  subject  of  conversation  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  Every  one  cried  in  the  highest 
transports  of  admiration,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  "  that 
there  was  a  people  in  the  world,  who,  at  their  own  expense 
and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage  in  a  war  for  the  liberty 
of  other  nations  ;  and  that  not  for  their  neighbors,  or  peo- 
ple situated  on  the  same  continent,  but  who  crossed  seas, 
and  sailed  to  distant  climes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust 
power  from  the  earth,  and  to  establish  universally,  law, 
equity,  and  justice.  That  by  a  single  word,  and  the  voice 
of  a  lierald,  liberty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia.  That  a  great  soul  only  could  have  formed 
such  a  design  ;  but  that  to  execute  it  was  the  effect  at  onc« 
of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  most  consummate 
virtue." 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece 
had  fought  for  the  sake  of  liberty.  "  After  sustaining  so 
many  wars,"  said  they,  "  never  was  its  valor  crowned  with 
so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers  came  and  took  up 
arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then  that,  almost  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  blood,  or  losing  one  man,  it  acquired  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can 
contend.  Valor  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times  ;  but  of 
all  virtues,  justice  is  most  rare.    Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias, 

*Nec  praesens  omnium  morlo  effusa  Inetitia  est ;  sed  per  inultos  dies  gratis  et 
cogitatioiilbus  et  sermoiiibus  revoia.a.  Esse  aliquam  in  terris  g.  litem,  qua;  sua 
impensa,  suo  laboie  ac  periuulo,  belJa  gerat  pro  libertate  aliorum  :  iiec  hoc  Hn- 
itiiiiis,  aut  propiuquiB  viciiii'.atis  liominilius,  a:it  terris  coutiiienti  juuctis  prse- 
8tet ;  maria  trajiciat,  ne  quod  toto  orbe  teiTarnm  iiijiistum  imperium  sit,  et 
ubiqite  jus.  fas,  lex  potentissima  sint.  Una  voce  praeeonis  liberatas  omnes 
Grsecisp  atque  Asiae  urbes.  Hoc  spe  concipere,  aud'icis  auimi  fuisse  ;  ad  effeo 
tum  adducere,  virtuiia  et  fortunae  iiigentis.— Liv.  ii.  33. 
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and  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carryinoj  on  war,  and 
gained  battles  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  it  was  for  them- 
selves and  their  country,  not  for  strangers  and  foreigners, 
they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for  the 
Romans."  * 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs  ;  and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious 
pi'oclamation  made  at  the  Istluiiian  games  ;  for  the  commis- 
sioners separated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  execution  in 
all  the  cities. 

Flamininus  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Nemean  games.  He  discharged  perfectly 
well  all  the  duties  of  that  employment,  and  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  add  to  the  pomj)  and  magnificence  of  the  fes- 
tival ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald,  at  these  games,  as 
he  had  done  at  all  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good 
ordinances  in  them,  reformed  laws,  restored  amity  and  con- 
cord between  the  citizens,  by  aj)peasing  quarrels  and  sedi- 
tions, and  recalling  the  exiles  ;  infinitely  more  j)leased  with 
being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the 
Greeks,  and  to  re-establish  unity  among  them,  than  he  had 
been  in  conquering  the  Macedonians  ;  so  that  liberty  seemed 
the  least  of  the  blessings  they  had  received  from  him.  And, 
indeed,  of  what  service  would  liberty  have  been  to  the 
Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concoi-d  been  restored  among 
them?  What  an  examjjle  is  here  for  governors  of  provin- 
ces !  How  happy  are  the  people  under  magistrates  of  this 
qharacter ! 

It  is  related,  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having 
been  delivered  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dragging  him  to  prison,  in 
order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which  foreigners  were 
obliged  by  law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  and  meeting 
soon  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  said  to  them,  "  I  rej»ay 
with  usury  the  kindness  your  father  did  me  ;  for  I  am  the 
cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him."  But  the  gratitude 
which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus  and  the  Romans,  did 
not  terminate  merely  in  praising,  but  Avas  also  of  infinite 
service  to  the  augmentation  of  their  poM'er,  by  inducing  all 
nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of  tlieir 
engagements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  such  gene- 
rals as. the  Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that 

*:piut.  ill  Flamhi. 
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they  might  be  sent ;  they  called  them  in,  and  joyfully  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  their  orders.  Not  only  nations  and 
cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to  offer 
against  the  injustice  of  neighboring  powers,  had  recourse  to 
them,  and  put  themselves  in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard  ; 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect  of  the  divine  protec- 
tion, to  use  Plutarch's  expression,*  the  whole  earth  submit- 
ted to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  came  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Greeks,  which  was  held  at  Therma9,t  a  city  of 
■  ^tolia.  He  there  made  a  long  speech,  to  exliort  the  ^to- 
lians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for  whom  tlicy 
had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had 
made  with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  principal  iEtolians 
complained,  Init  with  modesty,  that  the  Romans,  from  the 
victory  they  had  obtained,  did  not  show  so  much  favor  as 
before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  Iiim,  but  in  harsh 
and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  yEtolians, 
the  Romans  would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have 
been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius,  to  prevent  all 
disputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  of  pernicious  con- 
sequence, was  so  prudent  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate, 
assuring  them,  that  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them. 
They  accordingly  came  to  that  resolution ;  and  thus  ended 
the  war  against  Philip. 

SEGTIOX  IV, THE  ROMANS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TOANTIOCHUS. 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  PTOLEMY.       SCOPAS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for 
the  Romans,  Avho  otherwise  would  have  been  invaded  by 
two  powerful  enemies  at  the  same  time,  Philip  and  Antio- 
chus  ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Romans  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of  Syria,  Avho 
enlarged  his  conquests  daily,  and  undoubtedly  was^  prepar- 
ing to  cross  over  into  Europe. 

After  having  established  good  order  in  Coelosyria  and 
Palestine,  by  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  possessed  himself  of  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  among  these,  of  Ephesus,  he  took  the  most  proper 
measures  for  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  to  give  him 

•  &eov  <Tvi>€<fiamotJLevov. 

t  According  to  hivy,  it  was  at  Thermopylaa.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  has 
JuBtly  translated  Polybius  in  this  place.  '"Em  tti"  tSiv  @eputKuji/  a-vvoSov.  This  ii 
Bald  of  an  assembly  of  iEtoliaua  ii\  th«  city  of  Thermse,  which  is  in  ^Jltolia. 
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the  possession  of  all  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.* 

Smyi'na,  Larapsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
who  enjoyed  their  liberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that 
he  intended  to  bring  them  under  subjection,  resolved  to 
defend  themselves.  But  being  unable  to  resist  so  powerful 
an  enemy,  they  implored  the  Romans  for  protection,  which 
was  soon  granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly,  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  check  the  progress  of  Antiochus  towards  the 
west ;  and  how  fatal  the  consequence  would  be,  should  they 
suffer  him  to  extend  his  power  by  settling  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans 
were  therefore  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  those  free  cities 
gave  thcTn  of  opposing  it ;  and  immediately  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he 
had  already  sent  off  detachments  from  his  army,  which  had 
formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and  Larapsacus.  That  prince 
had  passed  the  Hellespont  in  person  with  the  remainder, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  Thi-acian  Chersonesus.  Finding 
the  city  of  Lysimachiaf  all  in  ruins,  the  Thracians  having 
demolished  it  a  few  years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it, 
with  the  design  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for  Seleucus, 
his  second  son  ;  to  make  all  the  country  round  it  his  domin- 
ions, and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  t^ery  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  these  new 
projects,  the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They 
came  up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  a  city  of  that  country,  and 
were  attended  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia. 
The  first  conferences  were  em])loyed  only  in  civilities,  which 
appeared  sincere  ;  but  when  tliey  proceeded  to  business,  the 
face  of  affairs  was  soon  changed,  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on 
this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  to  restore  to  Ptolemy  the 
several  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  taken  from  him  ;  that 
he  should  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Philip,  it  not  being  just  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
war  which  the  Romans  had  carried  on  against  that  prince ; 
and  that  he  should  not  molest  such  of  the  cities  of  Asia  as 
enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romans  were 
greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe 
with  two  such  numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ; 

•  A.  M.  3808.  Ant.  J.  C.  196,  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  38-41.  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  ppt 
T«9,  770. .  Appian.  de  Bell.  Syr.  pp.  86-88- 

t  This  city  stood  on  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  the  peninsula. 
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ard  for  rebuilding  Lysimachia,  an  undertaking  which  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemy  should 
have  full  satisfaction,  when  his  marriage,  which  was  already 
concluded,  should  be  solemnized.  That  with  regard  to  such 
Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  liberties,  it  was  from 
him,  and  not  from  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  them. 
With  respect  to  Lysimachia,  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it, 
with  the  design  of  making  it  the  residence  of  his  son  Seleu- 
cus  ;  that  Tlirace,  and  the  Chersonesus,  which  was  part  of 
it,  belonged  to  him  ;  that  they  had  been  conquered  from 
Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  and 
that  he  came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia, 
and  the  cities  he  had  taken  there  from  Pliilip,  he  knew  not 
what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to  them  ;  and  therefore 
he  desired  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of  Asia, 
than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna 
and  Lampsacus  might  be  called  in,  they  were  accordingly 
admitted.  These  spoke  with  so  much  freedom,  as  to  incense 
Antiochus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a  passion,  that 
tlie  Romans  had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon 
this,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder;  none  of  the 
parties  received  satisfaction,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  make 
a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  these  negotiations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptol- 
lemy  Epiphanes  was  dead.  Antiochus  immediately  thought 
himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  went  on  board  his 
fleet  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it.  He  left  his  son  Seleu- 
cus at  Lysimachia,  with  the  army  to  complete  the  ]u*ojects 
he  had  formed  Avitli  regard  to  those  parts.  He  first  went  to 
Ephesus,  Avhere  he  caused  all  his  sliips  in  that  port  to  join 
his  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  ])ossible  for  Egypt.  Ar- 
riving at  Patara  in  Lycia,  advice  was  brouglit,  that  the  re- 
port which  was  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was 
false.  For  this  reason,  he  changed  his  course,  and  made 
for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  seize  it ;  but  a  storm 
that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  measures.  He  thought  himself 
very  happy,  in  having  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  har- 
bor of  Scleucia  with  his  fleet,  which  he  there  refitted,  and 
went  and  wintered  in  Antiochia,  without  making  any  new 
attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumor  which  was  spread  of  Ptol- 
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emy's  death,  was  from  a  conspiracy  having  been  really 
formed  against  his  life.  This  design  was  instigated  by  Sco- 
pas.  That  general,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  for- 
eign troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  ^tolians,  his 
countrymen,  imagined  that,  with  so  formidable  a  body  of 
well-disciplined  veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
usurp  the  crown  during  the  king's  minority.  His  plan  was 
already  formed ;  and  had  he  not  let  slip  the  op])ortnnity,  by 
consulting  and  debating  with  his  friends,  instead  of  acting, 
he  would  certainly  have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime 
ministei',  being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy,  laid  Scojias  under 
an  arrest ;  after  which,  he  was  examined  befoi'e  the  council, 
found  guilty,  and  executed,  with  all  his  accomplices.  This 
conspiracy  caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in 
the  ^Etolians,  who,  till  then,  had  been  in  great  esteem  for 
their  fidelity  ;  most  of  them  were  removed  from  their  em- 
ployments, and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  the 
death  of  Scopas,  immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  cof- 
fers, which  he  had  amassed,  by  plundering  the  province* 
over  which  he  commanded.  As  Scopas,  during  the  course 
of  his  victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  part  of  his  treas- 
ures arose,  no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transition  from 
avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason  is  often  very  short ;  and  the 
fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a  passion  for  riches, 
cannot  safely  be  relied  on.* 

One  of  the  principal  accomplices  of  Scopas  was  DicaB- 
archus,  who  formerly  had  been  admiral  to  Phili]),  king  of 
Macedon.  A  very  strange  action  is  related  of  this  man. 
That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties ;  before  he  came  out  of  the  harbor,  he  set  uj)  two  altars, 
one  to  injustice,  and  the  other  to  impiety  ;  and  offered  sac- 
rifices on  both,  to  insult,  as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  same 
time  both  gods  and  men.  As  this  Avretch  had  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished 
him  also  from  the  rest  of  the  cons]»irators  in  his  execution. 
He  despatched  all  the  others  by  poison,  but  caused  Dicasar- 
chus  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and 
all  their  measures  entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared 
of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet  quite  attained  the  years  a]>- 
pointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne  with  great 

•  Polyb.  1.  xvu.  pp.  771-773. 
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pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took  the  government 
upon  himself,  and  accoi'dingly  began  to  transact  business. 
As  long  as  Aristomeues  administered  under  him,  all  things 
went  well ;  but  when  he  conceived  disgust  for  that  faitliful 
and  able  minister,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death,  to 
rid  himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder 
and  confusion.  His  subjects  now  labored  under  as  many 
evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father's  reign,  when  vice 
was  most  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  Avho  were  sent  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Pliilip,  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  re^ 
port,  they  told  the  senate,  that  they  must  expect  and  pre- 
pare for  a  new  war,  which  would  be  still  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  they  had  just  before  terminated  :  that  Anti- 
ochus  had  crossed  into  Europe  with  a  strong  army  and  a 
considerable  fleet :  that  upon  a  false  report  which  had  been 
spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  set  out,  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  Egy])t,  and  that  otherwise  he  would 
have  made  Greece  the  seat  of  war  ;  that  the  ^tolians,  a 
people  naturally  restless  and  turbulent,  and  disgusted  with 
Rome,  would  certainly  rise  on  that  occasion  :  that  Greece 
fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more  avaricious 
and  cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating 
how  to  enslave  it ;  and  therefoi'e,  having  been  restored  in 
vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it  would  only  change  its 
sovereign,  and  w*ould  fall  under  a  more  grievous  captivity 
than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession 
of  the  city  of  Argos.* 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions 
of  Nabis,  and  they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  all  the 
steps  of  Antiochus.  He  had  just  before  left  Antiochia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to  Ephesus  ;  and  had 
scarcely  left  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and  claimed 
his  protection.  That  general  had  lived  unmolested  at  Car- 
thage, during,  six  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  the  Romans  ;  but  he  was  now  suspected  of  holding  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  and  of  forming  with 
him  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  His  enemies 
sent  advice  of  this  secretly  to  the  Romans,  who  immediately 
deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  for  more  particular  infor- 
mation as  to  the  fact ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  should 
be  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Han- 

*  A.  M.  3809.    Ant.  J.  C.  195.    Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n-  44-49.    Justin.  1.  xixi.  c.  a. 
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nibal  to  them.  But  that  general  had  too  much  ])enetration 
and  foresight,  and  had  been  too  long  accnistomed  to  prepare 
for  stonns,  even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  su.s])ect  their 
design  ;  *  so  that,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute 
their  commission,  he  withdrew  ]^rivately,  got  to  tlie  coast, 
and  went  on  board  a  sliip,  which  always  lay  ready,  by  his 
order,  against  such  an  occasion.  He  escaped  to  Tyre,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  exj>ected  to  find 
Antiochus,  but  Avas  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was 
meditating  in  suspense  Avhether  he  should  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave  him  gi-eat 
satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt  that,  with  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  a  man  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  Romans, 
and  who  had  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete all  his  designs.  He  now  thought  of  nothing  but  vic^ 
tories  and  conquests  ;  Avar  Avas  accordingly  resolved,  and  all 
that  year  and  the  folloAving  Avere  employed  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  In  the  mean  time,  embassies  were 
sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  accommodation ;  but 
in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  obser\-e  Avhat  the  enemy  were 
doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except  the  ^tol- 
ians,  Avhose  secret  discontent  I  observed  before,  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  liberty  and  ])eace,  and  in  that  condition  ad- 
mired no  less  the  temperance,  justice,  and  moderation  of 
the  Roman  A^ictor,  than  they  had  before  admired  his  courage 
and  intrepidity  in  the  field.  Such  Avas  the  state  of  things 
when  Quintius  receiA'ed  a  deci'ee  from  Rome,  by  Avhich  he 
was  permitted  to  declare  Avar  against  Nabis.  Upon  this  he 
convened  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  after  acquainting 
them  Avith  the  cause  of  their  meeting,  "  You  perceive,"  said 
he,  "that  the  subject  of  the  present  deliberation  solely  re- 
gards you.  Our  business  is  to  determine  Avhether  Argos, 
an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  coriimon  with  the  rest  of 
the  cities;  or  Avhether  it  shall  continue  subject  to  the  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  Avho  has  seized  it.  This  affair  concerns  the  Ro- 
mans, only  as  the  slaA'ery  of  a  single  city  would  bereaA-^e 
them  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  deliA-ered  Greece.  Con- 
sider therefore  Avhat  is  to  be  done,  and  your  resolution  shall 
determine  my  conduct."  f 

•  Sed  res  Annibalem  non  rtiu  latnit,  virum  ad  proepicienda  cavendaque  peri- 
cula  peritum  ;  nee  minus  in  secundis  adversa,  quan  in  adversis,  secunda  <-<^gi- 
tantem.— Justin.  t  Liv- 1.  xxxiv.  n.  22-43. 
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The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except 
the  /Etolians,  who  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resent- 
ment against  the  Romans,  whicli  they  carried  so  high,  as  to 
charge  them  with  breach  of  faith  in  keeiting  possession  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  at  a  time  when  they  boasted  of  their 
having  entirely  restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  in- 
veighed no  less  against  the  rest  of  the  allies,  who  desired  to 
be  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  ^tolians,  who,  according 
to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in 
their  hearts.  The  dispute  growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged 
them  to  debate  only  on  the  subject  before  them ;  upon 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  should  re- 
fuse to  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty ;  and  every  one 
promised  to  send  a  speedy  succor ;  which  was  faithfidly 
performed.  Aristhenes,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  joined 
Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thou- 
sand horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the 
Thessalians  four  hundred  horse.  The  brother  of  Quintius 
arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  to  which  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great  number  of 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native  country. 
They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
of  Sparta  justly  belonged.  When  but  an  infant,  he  had 
been  expelled  by  Lycurgus  the  tyl'ant,  after  the  death  of 
Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Quintius 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  march  directly  against  the 
tyrant.  He  had  greatly  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Sparta ;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousand  chosen  soldiers  from 
Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  al- 
ready among  his  forces.  He  liad  three  thousand  other 
for-eign  troops  in  his  service  ;  and  besides  these,  ten  thou- 
sand natives  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  helots. 

At  the  same  time,  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure 
himself  from  domestic  troubles.  Having  caused  the  ])eople 
to  come  unarmed  to  the  assembly,  and  jiosting  armed  sol- 
diers round  them,  after  some  little  preamble,  he  declared, 
that  as  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take 
some  precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  de- 
termined to  imprison  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he 
had  just  cause  to  suspect ;  and  that  the  instant  the  enemy 
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should  be  repulsed,  whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear, 
provided  things  were  quiet  at  liome,  he  would  release  those 
prisoners.  He  then  named  about  eighty  youths  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  ;  and  throwing  them  into  a  strong  prison,  or- 
dered all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  following.  He 
also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  helots, 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing by  this  barbai-ity  spread  universal  terroi-,  lie  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence ;  firmly  resolved  not  to  quit  the  city 
during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  battle  against 
troops  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs 
almost  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  while  he  was  forming  his 
camp,  Xabis  detached  his  foreign  troops  against  him.  As 
the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a  sally,  because  they  had 
not  been  opposed  at  all  ujion  their  march,  they  were  at  first 
thrown  into  some  disorder  ;  but  soon  recovering  themselves, 
they  repulsed  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
morrow,  Quintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  near 
the  river  on  the  other  sicle  of  the  city,  when  the  rear  guards 
had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it. 
The  Romans  instantly  faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  very 
spirited  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last,  the  foreigners  were  bro- 
ken, and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  ; 
for  the  Acliaeans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, pursued  them  every  where,  and  gave  them  no  quarter. 
Quintius  encamped  near  Amycla? ;  and  after  ravaging  all 
the  beautiful  ])lains  that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed  his 
camp  towards  the  Eurotas ;  and  from  thence  ruined  the 
valleys,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  lands  lying 
near  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proconsul's  brother,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  fleet,  laid  siege  to  Gythium,  at  that 
time  a  strong  and  very  important  city.  The  fleets  of  Eu- 
menes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very  seasonably,  for  the 
besieged  defende  1  themselves  with  great  courage ;  however, 
after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  they  surren- 
dered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city ;  and 
therefore  sent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand  an  interview, 
which  was  granted.  Besides  several  other  arguments  in  his 
own  favor,  on  which  Xabis  laid  great  stress,  he  insisted 
strongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans  and  Quintius 
himself  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip ;  an 
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alliance,  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans 
professed  themselves  faithful  and  religious  observers  of  trea- 
ties, which  they  boasted  their  having  never  violated.  That 
nothing  had  been  changed  on  his  ])art  since  the  treaty.  That 
he  was  tlien  what  lie  had  always  been ;  and  had  never  given 
the  Romans  any  new  occasion  for  complaints  or  reproaches. 
These  arguments  were  very  just ;  and,  to  say  the  trutli, 
Quintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  them.  Accordingly, 
in  his  answer  he  only  expatiated  in  general  complaints,  and 
rej)roached  him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  :  but, 
was  lie  less  covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  ?     Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first  interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos, 
since  tiie  Romans  required  it ;  as  also  to  give  them  up  their 
prisoners  and  deserters.  He  desired  Quintius,  in  case  he 
had  any  other  demands,  to  make  them  in  writing,  in  order 
that  he  might  deliberate  upon  them  with  liis  friends ;  to 
which  Quintius  consented.  The  Roman  general  also  lield  a 
council  with  his  allies.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis,  which  could 
only  terminate  gloriously,  either  by  extirpating  the  tyrant,  or 
at  least  his  tyranny ;  for  that  otherwise,  nobody  could  be  as- 
sured that  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  restored.  That  if  the 
Romans  made  any  kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  that  would  be 
acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  giving  a  sanction 
to  his  usurpation.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace,  be- 
cause he  feared  that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege, 
during  which  the  war  with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a 
sudden,  and  he  not  be  in  a  condition  to  act  with  his  forces 
against  him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  desiring 
an  accommodation  ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  apprehen- 
sion that  a  new  consul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  Greece,  and  he,  by  tliat  means,  be  deprived  of  the  glory  of 
having  terminated  this  war  ;  a  motive  which  commonly  in- 
fluenced the  resolutions  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than 
the  good  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least 
impression  on  the  allies,  he  put  on  the  appeai-ance  of  yield- 
ing to  their  opu)ion,  and  by  that  artifice  brought  them  all 
over  to  his  own.  "  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,"  says  he,  "  since  you 
think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the 
success  of  our  enterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges 
are  often  protracted  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally 
desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters  here, 
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since  it  must  be  so  :  this  is  a  resolution  worthy  of  your 
courage,  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying 
on  this  siege  :  but  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater 
supply  of  23i"ovisions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary.  The 
winter,  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but  a  naked, 
ruined  country,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You 
see  the  great  extent  of  the  city,  and  consequently  the  great 
number  of  catapultas,  battering-rams,  and  other  machines  of 
all  kinds,  that  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to  your 
cities,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  you  speedily  and  abun- 
dantly with  all  things  necessary  for  us.  We  are  obliged, 
in  honor,  to  carry  on  this  siege  vigoi'ously  ;  and  it  would  be 
shameful  for  us,  after  having  begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to 
abandon  our  enterprise."  Every  one,  then,  making  his  own 
reflections,  perceived  a  great  many  difficulties  lie  had  not 
foreseen  ;  and  was  fully  sensible  that  the  proposal  they  were 
to  make  to  their  cities  would  meet  with  a  very  ill  reception, 
as  individuals  would  consequently  be  obliged  to  contribute 
out  of  their  own  purses  to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing 
therefore  immediately  their  resolutions,  they  gave  the  Roman 
general  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper  for  the 
good  of  his  republic,  and  the  interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  liis  council 
but  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with 
them  on  the  conditions  of  peace  to  be  offered  to  the  tyrant. 
The  chief  were  that,  within  ten  days,  Nabis  should  evacuate 
Argos,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis  garrisoned  by 
his  troops ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities  all 
the  galleys  he  had  taken  from  them ;  and  that  he  himself 
should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with  sixteen  oars  each  ;  that 
he  should  surrender  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and  slaves  ;  that  he  should 
restore  to  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and 
children  as  were  willing  to  follow  them,  but,  without  forcing 
them  to  do  so ;  that  he  should  give  five  hostages,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be 
one ;  that  he  should  pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver, 
and  afterwairds,  fifty  talents  aimually  during  eight  years.  A 
truce  was  granted  for  six  months,  that  all  parties  might  have 
time  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty 
might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles ; 
but  he  was  surprised,  and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  recalling  the  exiles.     When  the 
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particulars  of  this  treaty  were  known  in  the  city,  it  raised  a 
general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced 
private  persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not 
willing  to  be  deprived  of.  No  farther  mention  was  made  of 
peace,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  Avith 
great  vigor,  and  began  by  examining  very  attenti\ely  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  city.  Sparta  had  been  a  long 
time  without  walls  ;  disdaining  every  other  kind  of  fortifica- 
tion than  the  bravery  of  her  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built 
in  Sparta  only  since  the  tyi-ants  governed  it;  and,  even 
then,  only  in  places  which  lay  open,  and  were  easy  of  access  ; 
all  the  other  pai'ts  were  defended  by  their  natural  situation, 
and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them.  As  the  army  of 
Quintius  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  because  he  had  sent  for  all  the  land,  as  well  as 
naval .  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it  extend  quite  round 
the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike  the 
inhabitants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  know- 
ing on  which  side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  city 
being  attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  instant,  and  the 
danger  being  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did  not  know 
how  to  act,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  sending  succors, 
which  quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedsemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers, as  long  as  they  fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places. 
Their  darts  and  javelins  did  little  execution,  because,  pressing 
on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and 
had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength. 
The  Romans,  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves  on  a 
sudden  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Wherefore,  holding  their 
shields  over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form  of 
the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered 
from  the  darts  and  tiles.  The  Romans  advanced  into  the 
broader  streets,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make  head  against  them, 
fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis,  be- 
lieving that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how 
to  make  his  escape.  But  one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved 
the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  such  edifices  as  were  near  the 
wall.  The  houses  were  soon  inflames;  the  fire  spread  on 
all  sides  ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping  the 
enemy.     Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the 
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wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  those 
who  were  got  into  the  city,  fearing  that  the  spreading  of 
the  flames  would  cutoff  their  communication, retired  to  their 
troops.  Quintius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  ;  and 
after  having  almost  taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  marcli  his 
troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ter- 
ror with  which  he  had  filled  the  inliabitants,  sometimes  by 
making  new  attacks,  and  at  other  times  by  stopping  up  dif- 
ferent places  with  works;  in*  order  that  the  besieged  n)ight 
have  no  opportunity  to  escape,  but  be  lost  to  all  hopes. 
Nabis,  seeing  things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to 
Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  The  Roman  gen- 
eral refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  his 
feet,  after  many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  had  been  prescribed  before.  Aceoidingly, 
the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  delivered  to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from 
the  repeated  advices  they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedsemon 
was  taken,  restored  themselves  to  liberty,  by  driving  out 
their  garrison.  Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and 
taking  leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother, 
who  returned  to  their  respective  fleets,  repaired  to  Argos, 
whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  incredible  trans])orts  of  joy. 
The  Nemean  games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the 
usual  time  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed 
all  the  honors  of  it,  and  distributed  the  prizes  in  it ;  or 
rather,  he  himself  was  the  show.  The  Ai-gives,  especially, 
could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  wlio  had  under- 
taken that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from 
a  cruel  and  ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their 
ancient  liberty. 

The  Achaeans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of 
Argos  again  in  alliance  with  them,  and  restored  to  all  their 
privileges  :  but  Sparta  being  still  enslaved,  and  a  tyrant 
suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and  ren- 
dered it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  vEtolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
the  peace  granted  to  Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that 
shameful  and  inglorious  treaty,  for  so  they  called  it,  they 
exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Romans.  They  observed, 
that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid 
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clown  their  arras,  till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to 
ev^acuate  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  That  here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  usnr])er  was  maintained  in  the  ])eaceable  posses- 
sion of  Sparta ;  while  the  lawful  king,  Agesipolis,  who  had 
served  under  the  proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citizens 
of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  banishment.  In  a  word,  that  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  the  tyrant's  guards  and  protectors.  The  JEto- 
lians,  in  these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the 
advantages  of  liberty ;  but  in  great  affairs,  men  should  ha^e 
an  eye  to  all  things,  should  content  themselves  with  what 
they  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand 
schemes  at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as 
his  subsequent  conduct  will  manifest. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he 
had  set  out  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the 
whole  winter  in  administering  justice  to  the  people,  in  rec- 
onciling cities  and  private  families,  in  regulating  the  gov- 
ernment, and  establishing  order  in  all  places  ;  things  which, 
properly  speaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most 
glorious  employment  of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of 
a  war  having  been  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonable  mo- 
tives. The  ambassadors  of  Nabis,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
demanded  and  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  early  spring,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he 
had  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
cities.  There  he  represented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ardor 
with  which  the  Romans  had  comjjlied  with  the  entreaties  of 
the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succor ;  and  had 
made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither  side 
would  have  occasion  to  repent.  He  gave  an  account,  in  few 
words,  of  the  actions  and  enterprises  of  the  Roman  generals, 
his  predecessors  ;  and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modesty  of 
expression  that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with 
universal  applause,  except  when  he  began  to  speak  of  Nabis ; 
on  Avhich  occasion,  the  assembly,  by  a  modest  murmur,  dis- 
covered their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  deliverer  of  Greece 
should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant, 
not  only  insup])ortable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable 
to  all  the  other  cities.* 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of 
people's  minds  with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few    words.     He  confessed 
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that  no  accommodation  ought  to  liave  been  made  with  the 
tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  hazarding  the 
entire  destruction  of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  this  considerable  city  would  be  involved  in  the 
same  ruin  with  Nabis,  he  thei-efore  had  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he 
was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ 
too  violent  remedies,  of  destroying  the  city,  and  that  by  the 
very  endeavors  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added,  in  what  he  had  said  in  past  transactions,  that 
he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole 
array  thither.  That  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  they 
should  hear  that  the  garrisons  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis, 
were  evacuated,  and  that  he  would  surrender  to  the  Achae- 
ans  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  this  would  show  whether 
the  Romans  or  ^tolians  were  most  worthy  of  belief ; 
whether  the  latter  had  the  least  foundation  for  the  report 
they  had  spread  universally,  that  nothing  could  be  of  more 
dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  the  Ro- 
mans with  their  liberties  ;  and  that  they  only  shifted  the 
yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic  for  their  master,  instead  of 
the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was 
well  known  the  ^Etolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  dis- 
creet, either  in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of 
their  friends,  not  from  words,  but  actions  ;  to  be  cautious 
whom  they  trusted,  and  against  whom  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their  liberty  witli 
moderation  ;  that  M'ith  tliis  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but 
that  without  moderation,  it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and 
even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it.  That  the  chief  men 
in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them,  and  the 
citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavor  to  preserve 
a  perfect  harmony ;  .that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united, 
neither  kings  nor  tyrants  would  be  able  to  distress  them ; 
that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to  dangers  and  evils 
of  every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest 
within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses  rather  to 
call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow- 
citizen.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  conjuring  them,  in 
the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and  maintain, 
by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they  owed  to 
foreign  arras ;   and.  to  make   the  Romans  sensible,  that  in 
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restoring  them  to  their  freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their 
protection  and  beneficence  to  persons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children. 
While  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept 
for  joy,  and  Quintius  himself  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
A  gentle  murmur  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  who  Avere 
present.  Tliey  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration  ; 
and  every  one  exhorted  his  neighbor  to  receive,  with  grat- 
itude and  respect,  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so 
many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them  in 
their  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius,  causing  silence  to  be  made,  desired 
that  they  would  inquire  strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens 
as  were  in  slavery  in  Greece,  and  send  them  to  him  in  Thes- 
saly  in  two  montlis ;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  become  them 
to  leave  those  in  ca])tivity  to  whom  tliey  Avere  indebted  for 
their  freedom.  All  the  people  replied  Avith  the  highest  ap- 
plauses, and  thanked  Quintius  for  hinting  to  them  so  just 
and  indispensable  a  duty.  The  number  of  these  slaves  Avas 
A'ery  considerable.  They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the 
Punic  war;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they 
liad  been  sold.  It  cost  the  Achseans  only  one  hundred  tal- 
ents, to  reimburse  the  masters  the  price  they  had  paid  for 
tlie  slaA'es,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  demarii  each  ;  conse- 
quently, the  number  amounted  to  tAvelve  hundred.  The 
reader  may  form  a  judgment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rest 
of  Greece.  Before  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  garrison  Avas 
seen  marching  down  from  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  out 
of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  soon  after,  and  withdrew 
in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  Avho  called 
him  their  savior  and  deliA-erer,  and  implored  heaA'en  to  be- 
stOAV  on  him  all  possible  blessings. 

He  also  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  and  was  received  in  those  cities  Avith  the  like  acclama- 
tions. From  thence  he  Avent  into  Thessaly,  Avhere  he  found 
all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embai'ked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arriA'al  at 
Rome,  entered  it  in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three 
days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the  peo})Ie,  amidst  the 
other  pomp,  the  precious  spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  Avars 
against  Philip  and  Nabis,  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former, 
and  Armenes,  of  the  latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and 
graced  the  victor's  triumph.  But  the  noblest  ornament  of 
it  was,  the  Roman  citizens  delivered  fi*om  slavery,  a\' ho  fol- 
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lowed  the  victor's  car  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a  mark  of 
the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  restored. 

SECTION    V. ANTIOCHUS     AND     THE     KOMANS    PREPARE     FOR 

WAR.       THE    LATTER    SEND    TROOPS    AGAINST    NABIS.       HE 
IS    KILLED. 

Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war.* 
Ambassadors  had  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Greeks,  from  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  several 
kings.  They  were  favorably  received  by  the  senate  ;  but  as 
the  affairs  of  king  Antiochus  required  a  minute  examination, 
it  was  referred  to  Quintius  and  the  commissioners  Avho  were 
returned  from  Asia.  The  debates  were  carried  on  Avitli 
great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambassadors  of  the  king 
were  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  tliem  merely  to 
conclude  an  alliance  and  friendsliip  witli  the  Romans,  that 
the  latter  should  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  liim  as  to  a  con- 
quered monarch;  and  nominate  those  cities  which  he  might 
keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Quintius,  in  concert 
witli  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies, 
declared  to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  per- 
sisted in  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of  Euro])e  ;  and 
should  see  Avhether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  tliat  condi- 
tion. They  answered,  that  they  could  not  enter  into  any  en- 
gagement that  tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sove- 
reign. On  the  morrow,  all  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were 
again  introduced  into  the  senate.  Quintius  reported  what 
had  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  conference  ;  and  en- 
treated each  of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  respec- 
tive cities,  that  the  Romans  were  determined  to  defend 
their  liberties  agjiinst  Antiochus,  with  the  same  ardor  and 
courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philij).  The  ambassadors 
of  Antiochus  conjured  the  senate  not  to  form  any  rash  res- 
olution in.  an  affair  of  so  much  importance ;  to  allow  the 
king  time  to  reflect  on  matters ;  and  to  weigh  and  consider 
things  maturely  on  their  side,  before  they  passed  a  decree 
in  which  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  involved.  They 
did  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  deputed  to  the  king, 
Sulpitius,  Villius,  and  ^lius,  the  same  ambassadors  who  had 
already  conferred  with  him  at  Lysimachia. 

They  had  but  just  departed,  when  ambassadors  from 
Carthage  arrived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  senate,  that 
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Antiochus,  at  tlie  instigation  of  Hannibal,  was  certainly 
pi'eparing  to  carry  on  the  Avar  against  the  Komans.  I  have 
observed  before  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refnge  to  this 
prince,  and  arrived  at  his  court  at  the  vei*y  instant  the  king 
was  deliberating  whether  he  should  embark  in  this  war. 
The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general  contributed  very 
much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  he  always  persisted  in  it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Italy :  That  by  this  means  the  enemy's  conn- 
try  would  furnish  them  with  troops  and  provisions  ;  that 
otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  the 
Romans,  and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in 
Italy.  He  demanded  but  one  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand 
foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He  declared  that,  with  this 
fleet,  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  where  he  was  persuaded 
the  Carthaginians  Avould  join  him  ;  but  that,  should  he  not 
succeed  in  the  latter,  he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and 
there  find  effectual  means  to  distress  the  Romans  ;  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and 
not  go  immediately  into  Italy,  though  he  should  always 
seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first :  Hannibal  sent  a 
Tyrian,  in  Avhom  he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound 
the  citizens;  for  he  did  not  care  to  venture  letters, lest  they 
should  be  interce])ted  ;  not  to  mention  that  business  is  trans- 
acted much  better  by  personal  interview  than  by  writing. 
But  the  Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate  advice  of 
this  to  the  Romans,  who  a]iprehended  being  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  a  Avar  Avith  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the 
u^tolians.  Thoas,  their  general,  Avas  for  ever  incensing 
them  ;  representing,  in  the  most  aggraA^ating  terms,  the  con- 
tempt the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their  last  A'ictory, 
though  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the 
xntended  effect;  and  Damocritus  Avas  sent  ambassador  to 
Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Dicaearchus,  Thoas's  brother, 
to  Antiochus,  charged  Avith  particular  instructions  in  regard 
to  each  of  those  princes.* 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the 
Romans  had  entirely  enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessing 
him  of  his  maritime  toAvns,  as  they  furnished  him  Avith  gal- 
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leys,  soldiers,  and  sailors :  that,  confined  witliin  his  own 
walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  tlie  AeluTans  reign 
over  Peloponnesus  :  that  he  would  never  have  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that 
which  then  jtresented  itself:  that  the  Romans  had  no  army 
in  Greece  :  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythium,  which 
was  situated  very  commodiously  for  him  :  and  that  the 
Romans  would  nottliink  it  worth  while  to  send  their  legions 
again  into  Greece  to  take  a  city  of  so  little  consequence. 

Nicander  em])loyed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip, 
who  had  been  thrown  doAvn  from  a  much  superior  lieight  of 
greatness,  and  deprived  of  abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant. 
Besides  which  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had 
been  subdued  by  their  arms  :  that  the  proposal  he  made  him 
would  not  expose  him  to  any  danger;  that  he  did  not  desire 
him  to  declare  war  till  Antiochus  shoidd  have  passed  into 
Greece  with  his  army;  and  that  if  he,  Philip,  unassisted  by 
Antiochus,  had,  Avith  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  long 
a  AA^ar  against  the  Romans  and  the  /Etolians  united,  how 
wovild  it  be  possible  for  the  Romans  to  resist  liim  Avhen  he 
should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  and  the 
^tolians?  lie  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more  had 
been  defeated  by  him  than  Avere  liA^ng  at  that  time. 

Dica-archus  emjjloyed  other  arguments  Avith  Antiochus. 
He  observed  ])ai-ticularly,  that  in  the  Avar  against  Philip,  tlie 
Romans  had  taken  the  s])oils.  but  that  the  whole  honor  of 
the  A'ictory  had  been  due  to  the  JEtolians  :  that  they  alone 
had  opened  for  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  ena- 
bled them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their 
troops.  He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  nvtmber  of  horse  and 
foot  with  which  they  wovild  furnish  him  ;  and  the  strong 
towns  and  sea])orts  possessed  by  them.  He  did  not  scruple 
to  affirm,  though  Avithout  foundation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis 
were  determined  to  unite  Avith  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  ste|,s  the  yEtolians  took  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies against  Rome  on  every  side.  The  tAvo  kings,  hoAvever, 
did  not  comply  Avith  them  at  that  time  ;  and  did  not  take 
their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the 
maritime  toAvns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  them  to  re- 
bellion. He  bribed  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  de- 
spatched those  who  were  inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to 
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the  party  of  the  Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece, 
had  ordered  the  Acha3ans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending 
the  maritime  cities.  They  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the 
tyrant,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  to  exhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace 
he  had  solicited  so  urgently.  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
troops  to  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had  already  besieged  ; 
and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate  and  peo[)le 
of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took 
secret  measures  for  promoting  the  great  design  he  had  in 
contemplation.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  good  alliances  with  his  neighbors.  In  this  view,  he 
went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Palestine  towards  P^gypt. 
He  there  gave  his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  in  marriage  to  Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes;  and  resigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry, 
the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  but  upon  condi- 
tion, as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  retain 
but  half  the  revenues.* 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  An- 
tiochis  by  name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia.  lie  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  bestowed 
the  third  on  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  that  prince 
refused  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers, 
who  believed  that  an  alliance  of  so  g^i-eat  a  monarch  would 
be  a  great  support  to  their  house.  HoAvever,  Eumenes  soon 
convinced  them,  by  tlie  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  exam- 
ined that  affair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He  represented, 
that  should  he  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  espousing  his  interest  against  the 
Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly  saAV  this  monarch  would 
soon  be  at  variance;  that  should  the  Romans  get  the  better, 
as  it  was  highly  ])robable  they  would,  he  should  be  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  in- 
fallibly prove  his  destruction  :  that,  on  the  other  side,  should 
Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only  benefit 
that  he  could  reaj)  by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honor  of 
being  his  son-in-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  become 
his  slave ;  for  they  might  be  assured,  that  should  Antiochus 
get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  Avar,  he  Avould  subject 
all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage  :  that  they 
should  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans  ;  and  there- 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  jp  167.  l*v.  1.  xxxv.  n.  13-20.  Appian  in  Syriac.  pp.  88-92. 
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fore  he  was  resolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interests. 
The  event  showed  that  Eumenes  was  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  Avent  with  great  haste 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  ai'rived  at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of 
wintei".  He  again  set  out  from  thence  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who  were  inclined  to  re- 
volt, after  having  sent  his  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security 
of  the  provinces  in  the  east. 

I  have  said  before,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sul- 
pitius,  ^lius,  and  Villius,  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus. 
They  had  been  ordered  to  go  first  to  the  court  of  Eumenes, 
and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  liis 
kingdom.  That  prince  told  them,  that  he  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  a  war  with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the 
haA'ing  so  powerful  a  king  in  his  neighborhood  gave  him 
very  just  alarm.  In  case  of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
Antiochus  Avould  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and 
thereby  either  be  entirely  ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans 
grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  assured  himself  that  part  of 
his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given  to  him,  which  Avould 
enable  him  to  defend  himself,  Avithout  any  foreign  aid, 
against  his  attacks :  that  after  all,  should  things  take  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  he  had  rather  run  the  Avorst  hazard,  in  concert 
with  the  Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  breaking  Avith  them, 
to  submit,  either  voluntarily  or  through  foi'ce,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  Avho  re- 
ceived advice  that  Antiochus  Avas  engaged  in  the  Avar  of 
Pisidia,  Avent  to  Ephesus,  Avhere  he  found  Hannibal.  He 
had  scA'eral  conferences  Avith  him,  in  Avhich  he  endeavored, 
but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  Pie  had  better 
success  in  the  design  he  proposed  in  that  conduct,  Avhich 
was,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  courtesy,  and  making 
him  frequent  visits,  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  king ; 
which  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that 
Scipio  Avas  on  this  embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Hannibal  made  himself  the  celebrated  answer  I  have  re- 
lated elsewhere,*  Avhen,  speaking  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander,  the  second  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  third  to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon 
this  embassy  of  Scipio  as  improbable,  and  the  ansAver  of 
Hannibal  to  be  more  so.  . 

*  Vol.  I.  History  of  the  Carthaginiaoi. 
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Villius  went  from  Ephesus  to  Apamea,  wliither  Anti- 
ochus  repaired,  after  having  ended  the  war  against  the  Pisid- 
ians.  In  their  interview,  they  spoke  on  much  the  same  to] i- 
ics  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  debated 
with  Quintius  in  Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  oft',  on 
tliat  Prince's  receiving  advice  of  tlie  death  of  Antiochus, 
his  eldest  son.  He  returned  to  Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss. 
Notwitlistanding  these  fine  appearances  of  affliction,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  politi- 
cal; and  th;it  he  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition. 
He  was  a  young  prince  of  the  greatest  hoi:)es,  and  had  al- 
ready given  such  shining  proofs  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
other  royal  virtues,  that  he  Avas  the  darling  of  all  who  knew 
him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous 
of  him,  had  sent  him  from  Ej^hesus  into  Syria  under  the 
pretext  of  liaving  an  eye  to  the  security  of  the  eastern  proA- 
inces ;  and  that  he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to  poison  him 
there,  to  rid  himself  of  his  fe.ars.  A  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  fatlier,  ouglit  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime 
without  tlie  strongest  and  most  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of 
mourning  and  sorrow,  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  ho 
found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The  king  sent  for 
them  soon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minister, 
which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides  ;  after  which  thty 
returned  to  Rome,  without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone  Antiochus  held  a  great  council 
on  the  present  affairs  ;  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against 
the  Romans,  knowing  that  to  be  the  best  method  of  making 
their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggravated  the  haughtiness 
of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was  strange,  tliat  they  should 
nttcm])t  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia, 
as  if  they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexan- 
der of  Acarnania,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king, 
as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not  whether  they 
should  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
carry  it  on,  assured  the  king,  that  he  woidd  certainly  be  vic- 
torious, in  case  he  should  cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in 
some  part  of  Greece  :  that  the  ^tolians,  Mho  were  in  the 
centre  of  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against  the  Ro- 
mans :  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  tliis  country,  Xabis  on 
one  side,  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus against  them  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who 
was  still  more  disgusted,  would  not  fail,  at  the  first  signal 
Vol.  IV.— 6 
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of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also  :  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose; 
and  that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  ad- 
vantageous posts,  and  to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added, 
that  Hannibal  should  be  sent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to 
perplex  and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered 
suspected  by  the  king,  was  not  summoned  to  this  council. 
He  had  perceived  on  several  other  occasions,  that  the  king's 
friendship  for  him  was  greatly  diminished,  and  tliat  he  no 
longer  reposed  the  same  confidcr.cc  in  him.  He,  however, 
had  a  private  conference  with  him,  in  wliich  he  \inbosomod 
himself  without  the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant 
years,  in  Avhich  he  had  sworn  on  the  altars  to  be  the  eternal 
enemy  of  the  Romans,  "It  is  this  oath,"  says  he,  "it  is  this 
hatr^,  that  prompted  mc  to  keep  the  sword  draAvn  during 
thirty-six  years  ;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned 
my  being  banished  from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominions.  If  you 
defeat  ray  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which  can 
never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the 
world  where  there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies against  the  Romans.  I  hate  them,  and  am  hated  by 
them.  As  long  as  you  shall  resolve  to  make  war  against 
them,  you  may  consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your 
friends  :  but  if  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to 
peace,  take  council  of  others,  not  of  me."  Antiochiis,  striick 
with  these  words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his  confidence  and 
friendship. 

The  ambassadors  having  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared 
evidently,  from  their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was 
inevitable ;  but  they  did  not  think  it  yet  time  to  proclaim 
it  against  them.  They  did  not  act  so  cautiously  with  re- 
guard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty, 
and  was  then  actually  besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste 
the  tei'ritories  of  the  Achaeans.  Acillius,  the  praetor,  was 
sent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

Philopoemen  was  general  of  the  ^Vchfeans  that  year. 
He  was  not  inferior  to  any  caj^tain  with  resjject  to  land 
service,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  affairs.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  Achasan 
fleet,*  and  imagined  that  he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea 

•  The  great  prince  of  Cond6  thought  aini  spoke  much  more  wisely.  In  a 
conversation  upon  a  sea-light,  he  said  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  one, 
merely  for  his  own  instruction.  A  sea-officer,  who  was  present,  re()lied,  "sir, 
were  your  highness  in  a  sea-fls'ht.  there  is  no  admiral  but  would  be  proud  ot 
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as  he  had  been  by  laud ;  but  he  learned,  to  his  cost,  not  to 
depend  so  much  upon  his  OAvn  judgment,  and  found  how 
greatly  useful  experience  is  on  all  occasions ;  for  Nabis,  who 
had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition,  defeated  Philo- 
poemen,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoncr- 
Tliis  disaster,  however,  did  not  discourage  hira,l)ut  only  made 
him  niore  prudent  and  circumspect  for  the  future.  Such  is  the 
nse  judicious  men  should  make  of  their  errors,.  Avhich,  by  that 
means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  tlie 
greatest  successes.  Xabis  trium};hed  now,  but  Piiilopoemcn 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  his  joy  of  short  duration.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  few  days  after,  having  surprised  him,  when  he 
least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time,  Gythium  sur- 
rendered, which  very  much  augmented  the  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  the  tyrant.* 

Philo|)oemen  saw  plamly  that  it  was  necessary  to  come 
to  a  battle.  In  this  lay  his  chief  talent ;  and  no  general 
equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  army,  in  making  choice  of 
the  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the 
errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and 
animated  with  revenge  against  Xal)is,  he  employed  all  his 
ability  in  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far 
from  S])arta.  In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
Xabis  which  formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achae- 
ans,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way. 
It  was  by  Philopcemen's  order  that  they  fled,  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them.  Accordingly 
they  fell  into  them  ;  and,  while  they  M'ere  shouting  as  vic- 
torious, those  who  fled  faced  about;  and  the  Achseans 
charged  them  on  a  sudden  from  their  ambuscades,  and  made 
a  great  slaughter.  As  the  country  was  full  of  thickets,  and 
very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets 
and  morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the  general  would  not 
suffer  liis  troops  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  ardor,  in 
pursuing  the  enemy;  but  causing  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  he 
encamped  on  that  very  spot,  though  long  before  it  was  dark. 
As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
night,  the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire 
toward  the  city  in  small  parties,  he  posted  ambuscades  in 

obeying  your  orders."  "  My  orders  ! "  interrupted  the  priiK-e  ;  "  I  shouldiiot  pre- 
sume even  to  give  my  advice  ;  but  should  stand  quietly  on  the  deck,  and 
observe  all  the  motions  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  mv  own  instruction." 

•A.M.  3813.  Ant.  J.  C.  191.  LIt.  1.  xxxv.  n.  25-30."  Plut.  inPhilop.  pp. 
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all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  liills,  who  killed  of 
took  gi*eat  numbers  of  them  ;  so  that  Xabis  saved  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  his  army.  Philopcemen,  having  blocked  hira 
up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Laconia  for  a  month  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing considerably  weakened  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  he  re- 
turned home,  laden  Avith  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopcemen  great  honor,  because  it 
was  manifestly,  owing  solely  to  liis  prudence  and  ability.  A 
circumstance  is  related  of  him,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
him,  and  which  5'oung  officers  should  propose  to  themselves 
as  a  model.  Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  Avhether  in 
times  of  peace  or  Avar,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pass,  he 
halted,  and  asked  himself,  in  case  he  were  alone,  or  else  in- 
quired of  those  who  were  Avith  him,  in  Avhat  manner  it  Avould 
be  necessary  to  act,  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  suddenly 
upon  them ;  if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear ;  if 
he  came  on  in  order  of  battle ;  or  in  less  order,  as  Avhcn  an 
army  is  on  its  march  ;  Avhat  post  AA'ould  it  be  ]iroper  for  him 
to  take?  In  Avhat  places  to  disjiose  his  baggage,  and  hoAV 
many  troops  Avoidd  be  necessary  to  guard  it  ?  Whether  it 
would  be  conAcnient  for  him  to  march  forAvard,  or  to  return 
back  the  Avay  he  came?  Whereto  pitch  his  camp?  Of 
Avhat  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  Avhat  method  he  could 
best  secure  his  forage,  and  jn'ovide  water  ?  What  rout  he 
should  take  the  next  day,  after  he  should  decamp,  and  in 
what  order  it  were  best  to  march"?  He  had  accustomed 
himself  so  early,  and  exercised  hunself  so  much,  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothing  was  ncAV 
to  him  ;  and  he  never  Avas  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen 
accident,  but  resohed  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  every  thing  that  happened.  These  things  form  the 
great  captain ;  but  the  only  method  to  be  such,  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honor  to  improA'^e 
it,  to  study  it  seriously,  and  to  desjuse  the  common  topics 
of  discourse  of  the  indolent  and  insignificant  part  of  an 
army,  Avho  haA'e  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  vicAvs  of  honor 
and  glory. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Acha^ans  against  Kabis, 
the  ^tolians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  ex- 
hort him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They  not  only  ju'omised  to 
i'oin  him  Avith  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  concert  Avith 
lun,  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon 
Philip,  king  of  ]\Iacedon,  on  Kabis,  king  of  Lacedaimonia, 
and  on  several  other  Grecian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans 
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in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  against  them  the  moment 
of  his  arrival.  Thoas,  the  first  of  tlie  ambassadors,  ex- 
patiated \ipon  all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and 
most  pompous  terms.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece,  had  left  it  in  a 
defenceless  condition :  that  this  would  be  the  finest  opi)or- 
tunity  for  him  to  possess  himself  of  it :  that  all  the  Greeks 
would  receive  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  that  the  instant  he 
came  among  them  he  would  be  master  of  the  country.  This 
sootliing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affi.irs 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  could  scarcely 
give  himself  time  to  deliberate  in  what  matter  it  would  be 
most  proper  for  him  to  act.* 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  ^Etolians  to  disengage  tlicir 
allies  from  their  interest,  and  increase  their  enemies  on  all 
sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among  whom  Avas 
Quintius.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well 
disposed  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magne- 
sians,  who  had  been  alienated  from  them  by  the  rejiort 
which  was  spread  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philijj  liis 
son,  who  had  l^een  given  them  as  a  hostage;  and  to  deliver 
up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  belonged 
to  the  Magnesians.  It  was  necessary  to  undeceive  them, 
but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust  Philip,  whom 
it  was  much  more  their  iilterest  to,  oblige.  This  Quintius 
effected  with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  re- 
ports was  Eurylochus,  at  that  time  chief  magistrate.  As  he 
suffei-ed  to  escape  from  him  some  harsh  and  injui-ious  ex- 
pressions against  tlie  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  op- 
portunity of  reproaching  the  Magnesians  with  their  ingrati- 
tude, Zeno,  one  of  the  oldest  among  them,  directing  himself 
to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with  tears, 
conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people  the  rancor 
of  one  man,  who,  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answerable  for 
it :  that  the  Magnesians  were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the 
Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty,  but  for  whatever  else  is 
most  valuable  and  dear  among  men  :  that  as  for  themselves, 
they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives  than  renounce  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they 
owed  to  them.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  speech ; 
and  Eurylochus,  perceiving  plainly  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  safety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the  .^to« 
lians. 

*  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  n.  31-34. 
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Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Me- 
nippus,  wliom  the  king  had  sent  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
^tolians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was  convened,  these 
two  had  endeavored,  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess 
the  people,  by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and 
land ;  his  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot ;  the  elephants 
he  caused  to  be  brought  from  India  ;  and  above  all,  which 
was  the  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace,  the 
immense  treasui'es  Avhich  the  king  would  bring  with  him, 
sufficient  to  buy  even  the  Romans  themselves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was 
said  or  done  in  ^tolia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things 
as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more  upon 
the  side  of  the  ^tolians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their 
assemblies  some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  ])ut 
them  in  mind  of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be 
ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  ambassadors  of  Antio- 
chus might  advance.  lie  gave  this  commission  to  the 
Athenians  ;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alli- 
ance with  the  ^tolians,  considering  them  more  i)roper  to 
execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  that  an  ambassa- 
dor had  arrived  from  Antiochus;  Being  introduced,  he  be- 
gan with  saying  that  it  would  have  been  hapj^y  for  tlie 
Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned  him- 
self sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  before  Phiiip  had  been  re- 
duced ;  that  then,  all  people  would  have  preserved  their 
rights,  and  all  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  powei*. 
"  But  still,"  said  he,  "  if  you  execute  the  designs  you  have 
formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and 
your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splen- 
dor, however  desperate  their  condition  may  be." 

The  Athenians,  Avho  were  next  admitted  to  audience, 
contented  themselves,  without  saying  a  word  of  the  king, 
with  i)utting  the  ^tolians  in  mind  of  the  alliance  they  had 
concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service  Quintius  had 
done  to  all  Greece ;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash 
resolution,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  imjiortance  as  that  in 
question  :  that  bold  resolutions,  taken  with  heat  and  vivac- 
ity, might  have  a  pleasing  prospect  at  first,  but  that  the 
difficulty  of  putting  them  in  execution  appeared  afterwards, 
and  that  they  were  very  rarely  successful :  that  the  Roman 
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ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Quintius,  Avere  not  far  off : 
that  as  things  Avere  still  undecided,  it  would  show  more  wis- 
dom to  weigh  and  exnmine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  inter- 
views, tljcir  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve, 
precipitately,  Europe  Dnd  vVsia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences could  not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  Avho  are  ever  ca])tivated  by  novelty,  were 
entirely  for  Antiochus,  and  Avere  even  against  admitting  the 
Romans  into  the  assembly ;  so  that  the  oldest  and  wisest 
among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influence,  be- 
fore they  coidd  prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accord- 
ingly Quintius  came  thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he 
entertained  of  being  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind  that  the 
-iEtoliaris  Avere  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  Avhich  Avas  about 
to  break  out ;  and  that  the  Romans  Avould  be  forced  to  en- 
gage in  it  against  their  Avill,  and  merely  through  necessity. 
He  began  by  recalling  to  their  memories  the  time  in  Avhich 
the  ^tolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  Avith  the  Romans : 
he  slightly  mentioned  the  many  things  by  Avhich  they  had 
infringed  it :  and,  after  saying  Aery  little  Avith  regard  to  the 
cities  Avhich  Avere  the  pretext  of  tlie  quarrel,  he  only  ob- 
served that,  if  they  imagined  themselves  aggrieved,  it  Avould 
appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their  remonstrances 
to  the  senate,  who  Avere  alAA\ay8  ready  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, than  out  of  mere  Avantonness  to  excite  a  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  Avhich  Avould  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Avorld,  and  inevitably  terminate  in  the  ruin  of 
those  Avho  promoted  it. 

The  cA'ent  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  Avhich, 
however,  Avei-e  disi-egarded  at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  those 
of  his  friction,  Avere  heard  Avith  great  attention  ;  and  obtained 
witliout  delay,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Romans, 
that  a  decree  should  be  made  to  invite  Antiocluis  to  ccme 
and  deliver  Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  be- 
tAveen  the  ^tolians  and  Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a 
copy  of  this  decree,  Democritus,  then  in  office,  was  so  in- 
considerate as  to  ansAver  in  the  most  insolent  tone  that  he 
had  business  of  much  greater  consequence  upon  his  hands 
at  that  tim.e  ;  but  that  he  himself  would  soon  carry  his  de- 
cree into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber :  so 
Adolent  and  furious  a  s]>irit  had  seized  nil  the  ^tolinns,  and 
even  their  princi])al  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of 
the  ambassadors  returned  to  Corinth. 
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The  ^Etolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  tlie  very 
astonisliing  resolutions  of  seizing,  by  a  treacherous  strata- 
gem, Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  LaeedoeTnon  ;  and  tln-ee  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
expeditions.* 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by 
the  faction  of  Eurylochus,  who  Avas  an  exile,  but  ajjpeared 
then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  Diodes  had  brought, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalcis,  which  he 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  seize  l>y  the  hel]>  of  an  exile  ; 
for  the  magistrates,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  tlie  Ro- 
jnans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  tliat  was  medi- 
tating against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
and  enabled  it  to  sustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas  thus  fail- 
ing in  his  design,  returned  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate 
and  of  greater  importance.  No  access  could  be  had  to  it 
but  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Nabis  had  long  solicited. 
the  aid  of  the  JEtolians.  Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered 
to  march  a  thousand  foot  thither.  To  these  were  added 
thirty  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strict- 
ly enjoined  by  the  magistrates  to  execute  punctually  their 
leader's  orders,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  tyrant  re- 
ceived Alexamenes  Avith  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out 
their  troops  every  day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  j)lains  on 
the  side  of  the  Eurotas.  One  day,  Alexamenes  having 
given  the  word  to  his  cavalry,  he  attacked  Xabis,  whom  he 
had  purposely  di-awn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  threw  him 
from  his  horse.  Immediately  all  the  troo])ers  fell  upon  and 
and  covered  him  Math  wounds.  Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time, 
returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  i)alace  of  Xabis.  Had 
he  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been  done, 
and  Sparta  would  have  declared  for  the  ^tolians  ;  but  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  night,  in 
searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasures  ;  and  his  troops,  by  his 
example,  began  to  2>lunder  the  city.  The  Spartans,  taking 
up  arms,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  JEtolians  dispersed 
in  quest  of  booty,  and  marched  directly  to  the  palace, 
where  they  killed  Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with  little 
or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich  spoils. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta. 

•  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  11.  34-«9. 
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Pliilopcemen,  general  of  the  Acliteans,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  death  of  Xabis,  than  he  marched  a  considerabk'  Itody 
of  troops  toward  Sj>arta,  where  he  found  all  things  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the  principal  citizens,  made 
a  speech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and 
prevailed  so  far  between  arguments  and  comjuilsion,  that 
he  engaged  the  city  to  join  the  Achajan  league.* 

Tliis  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Pbilo- 
poemen  with  those  states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the 
league  a  city  of  such  great  power  and  authority  as  Sparta, 
being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance. 
By  this  means  he  also  gained  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  the  most  worthy  men  in  Laced^enion,  who  hoped  he 
would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the  defender  of  their  lib- 
erty. For  this  reason,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
Nabis  had  been  sold,  they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to 
make  him  a  present  of  the  moneys  ai'ising  from  this  sale, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  ;  and  sent 
him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them.  On  this 
occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  vei-y  evident  that  the  virtue 
of  this  great  man  was  of  the  jjurest  and  most  perfect  kind  ; 
and  that  he  not  only  appeared  good  and  virtuous,  but  was 
really  so;  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  undei'take  the 
commission  of  offering  him  that  present.  Struck  with  ven- 
eration and  fear,  they  all  excused  themselves ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Timolaus,  who  had  for- 
merly been  his  guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  liouse 
of  Philopoemen,  who  gave  him  the  kindest  rece])tion.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  severity  of  his 
whole  conduct,  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  frugality 
of  his  life,  and  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  which  rendered 
him  invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was 
so  astonished  at  all  he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as 
to  mention  to  Philopoeinen  the  present  he  had  come  to  offer 
him  ;  so  that,  giving  some  other  pretence  to  his  journey, 
he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  again,  but  was 
not  more  successful  than  before.  At  last,  going  a  third 
time,  he  ventured,  but  with  great  pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint 
Philopoemen  with  the  good  will  oj^the  Spartans. 

Philopoemen  hfeard  him  Avith  great  tranquillity ;  but  the 
instant  he  had  done  s])eaking,  he  went  to  Sparta,  where, 
after  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to  the  Spartans  he 

*  Plut.  ill  Philop.  pp.  301,  3C0. 
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advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and  cor- 
rupting such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity,  because 
they  niiglit  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wis- 
dom without  expense  to  them  ;  but  to  keej)  their  gold  to 
purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who,  in  councils, 
perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  discourses  ; 
that,  being  paid  for  their  silence,  they  might  not  occasion 
so  many  distractions  in  the  government.  "  For  it  is  much 
more  advisable,"  added  he,  "  to  stop  the  mouth  of  an  enemy, 
than  tliat  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disinterestedness  of 
Philopoemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  great  and  noble 
sentiments  with  the  baseness  of  tliose  grovelling  wretches, 
whose  whole  study  is  to  heap  up  riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,*  and  by 
the  mighty  promises  he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him 
concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece,  and  especially  by  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  ^tolians,  he  determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for 
that  country.  He  w^ent  with  such  ])recipitation  that  he  did 
not  give  himself  time  to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for 
so  important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  liim  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops.  He  left  behind  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and 
Smyrna,  three  powei-ful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  re- 
duced before  he  declared  war;  but  Antiochus,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  troops  that  Avere  marching  to  join  him  from 
Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed, 
liad  his  object  only  been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and 
defenceless  country,  without  being  opposed  by  so  formidable 
an  enemy  as  the  Romans. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias;  and  from  thence,  after  re- 
ceiving the  decree  which  had  been  sent  by  the  iEtolians  and 
their  ambassadoi",  he  went  to  Lamia,  where  their  assembly 
was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  highest  demon- 
strations of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  having 
brought  with  him  fewer  troops  tlian  they  had  expected  ;  in- 
sinuating that  his  expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had 
for  their  interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave  liim,  he 
set  out,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
without  waiting  till  all  things  were  ready ;  but  that  their 
expectations  should  soon  be  answered  :  that  as  soon  as  the 
season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they  should  see  all 
Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  sea- 
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coast  covered  -vvitli  galleys :  that  he  would  spare  neither  ex- 
pense nor  application,  nor  be  deterred  by  danger,  in  the  de- 
liverance of  Greece,  and  in  acquiring  for  the  ^Etollans  the 
first  rank :  that  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would 
arrive  from  Asia,  munitions  of  every  kind :  that  all  he  de- 
sired of  them  was  only  to  provide  liis  troo])s  Avith  whatever 
might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsistence.  Having 
ended  his  speech,  he  withdrcM". 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  An- 
tiochus,  instead  of  a  real  and  present  succor,  as  he  had 
promised,  gave  them  little  more  than  hopes  and  promises. 
They  could  have  wished  that  they  had  only  chosen  him 
arbiter  and- mediator  betAveen  them  and  the  Romans,  and 
not  leader  of  the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority, 
caused  Antiochus  to  be  nominated  generalissimo.  Thirty 
of  their  ])rincipal  men  were  appointed  for  his  council,  when- 
ever he  should  think  proper  to  deliberate  Avith  them. 

SECTIOX   VI. AXTIOCHUS     POSSESSES     HIMSELF     OF     CHALCIS 

AXD    ALL    EUBOEA.      THE    BOMANS  I'BOCLAIM  WAR  AGAIKST 

HIM.       iil/iT  'jin'-.T  j.-ir.p'n  ;i!  j  [•"•.  ■•■! 

The  first  subjeci  on  whicli  the  ting  and  the  ^tolians  de- 
liberated was,  what  enterprise  they  should  first  undertake. 
It  was  thought  adA'isable  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  Chal- 
cis  ;  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city  without 
loss  of  time.  Wlien  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted 
the  principal  iEtolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such  citi- 
zens of  Chalcis  as  came  forth  on  their  arrival.  The  -^tol- 
ians  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  conclude  an 
alliance  Avith  Antiochus,  but  Avitliout  breaking  their  treaty 
with  the  Romans.  They  declared  that  this  prince  Avas  come 
into  Greece  not  to  make  it  a  seat  of  Avar,  but  actually  to  de- 
liver it,  and  not  merely  in  words,  as  the  Romans  had  done ; 
that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  Avith  both,  because  the  one 
would  always  defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  this 
means  they  Avould  hold  both  in  respect :  that  they  would  do 
well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  Avhich  they  would 
expose  themselves ;  as  the  aid  they  might  expect  from  the 
Romans  Avas  at  a  great  distance,  Avhereas  the  king  Avas  pres- 
ent and  at  their  gates.* 
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Miction,  one  of  tlae  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis,  replied 
that  he  could  not  imagine  what  ])oople  it  was  that  Aiitiochus 
came  to  deliver,  and  for  Avhose  sake  he  had  left  his  king- 
dom, and  come  into  Greece:  that  lie  knew  of  no  city  gar- 
risoned by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  ])aid  the  least  tribute  to 
the  Romans,  or  com])lained  of  being  oppressed  by  them : 
that  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occasion 
for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free  ;  nor  of  a  defender,  as  they 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protecticni,  and  with 
the  amity  of  the  Romans  :  that  tliey  did  not  refuse  the  amity 
either  of  the  king  or  of  the  iEtolians ;  but  that,  if  they 
Avould  show  themselves  friends,  the  first  thing  tliey  were  de- 
sired to  do  was  to  leave  their  island:  that  they,  were  fully 
determined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to 
make  any  alliance  with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Tills  answer  Avas  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had 
brought  but  few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city, 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So  imprudent  and  ill- 
concerted  a  step  at  the  commencement  did  him  no  honor, 
and  gave  them  little  to  ho])e  in  regard  to  the  future. 

They  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoi-ed  to  bring 
over  the  Achaeans  and  Athamanians.  The  former  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  and  tliose  of  the 
^tolians  at  J^gso,  where  their  assend)ly  was  held  in  pres- 
ence of  Quintius,  the  Roman  general. 

The  ambassador  of  Antiochus  sjioke  first.  He  was  a 
vain  man,  as  those  generally  are  who  Vwe  in  courts,  and  at 
tliJ  expense  of  princes  ;  and  fancying  himself  a  great  orator, 
he  spoke  Avith  an  absolute  and  emphatical  tone  of  voice.* 
He  told  them  that  a  great  body  of  cavalry  Avas  passing  the 
Hellespont  into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and 
partly  of  boAvmen,  Avho,  CA'en  Avhen  tliey  were  flying  on 
horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharged  their  arroAvs  with 
the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  Avliich,  according  to  him, 
were  alone  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added 
a  more  numerous  infantry :  the  Daha?,  the  Medes,  the  Ely- 
maeans,  the  Caddusians,  and  many  other  terrible  unknown 
nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  afiirmed  that  it  Avould 
be  so  lai'ge  that  no  harbor  of  Greece  could  contain  it ;  the 
right  Aving  to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  the 
left  of  Arcadians  and  the  Sidetes  of  Pamphylia  :    nations, 

*  Is,  lit  plerique  quos  opes  regise  iilunt,  va)iiloquus,  niaria  terrasque  iuaiii 
Boiiitu  veiborum  compleverat. — Liv. 
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who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  and  most  expe- 
rienced mariners  in  the  world :  that  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  enumerate  the  immense  sums  Avhich  Antiochus  was 
bringing  with  him  ;  every  one  knowing  that  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia  had  always  aboxinded  in  gold  ;  that  they  were  to 
judge,  in  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  militai-y  ]n-epara- 
tions  ;  that  the  Romans  would  not  have  to  contend  with  a 
Philip  or  a  Hannibal ;  the  latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Car- 
thage, and  the  former  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia 
and  part  of  Europe  :  that,  altliough  he  came  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  east,  merely  to  restore  tlie  liberty  of 
Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  article  from  the  Achaeans 
that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  imagine 
they  owed  the  llomans,  tlieir  first  friends  and  allies  :  that  he 
did  not  desire  them  to  unite  their  arms  with  his  against  the 
people  in  question,  but  only  to  remain  neutral. 

Archidamus,  the  ^tolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same 
effect :  adding,  that  tlie  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achav 
ans  could  take,  would  be  to  remain  spectators  of  the  "wai", 
and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  witliout  sharing  in  it,  or 
incurring  any  hazard.  Then,  growing  warmer  as  he  went 
on,  he  threw  out  invectives  and  reproaches  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  general,  and  against  Quintius  in  particular.  lie 
called  them  an  imgrateful  people,  who  had  forgot  that  they 
owed  to  the  bravery  of  the  ^tolians,  not  only  the  victory 
they  had  gained  over  Philip,  but  their  general's  life,  and  the 
safety  of  their  army.  For  what,  continiied  he,  did  Quintius 
do  in  this  battle  worthy  a  great  captain  ?  He  declared  that 
he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the  engagement,  Avholly 
em])loyed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims, 
and  offering  up  vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was 
ex])osing  his  person  and  life  to  the  enemy's  darts  for  his 
defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party 
Archidamus  had  studied  to  please  by  this  speech  ;  that  know- 
ing the  Achaaans  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposi- 
tion and  character  of  the  ^tolia-ns,  whose  courage  consisted 
solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavored  to  gain 
their  esteem  ;  but  liad  studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
king's  ambassadors,  and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  him- 
self ;  that  if  tlie  world  had  not  known  till  now,  what  it  ^vas 
that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the  ^toli- 
ans,  the  speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  clearly ; 
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that  on  both  sides,  nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had 
been  employed  :  that,  vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they 
encouraged  the  vanity  of  eacli  other  by  false  promises  and 
idle  hopes ;  the  j3^tolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side,  as 
you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  Iiad  defeated  Philip,  and 
preserved  the  Ronians,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were 
ready  to  declare  for  iEtolia ;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  side, 
affirming  that  he  was  going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumer- 
able bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his 
fleets.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertain- 
ment given  me  in  Chalcis,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy 
man,  Avho  treated  his  guests  in  the  best  manner.  Surprised 
at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  that  Avere  served  up,  we 
asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of 
June,  to  get  together  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My 
friend,  who  was  not  vain-glorious  like  these  people,  only 
laughed,  and  openly  acknowledged  that  what  we  took  for 
venison,  Avas  no  other  than  swine's  flesh,  seasoned  several 
ways,  and  dressed  with  different  sauces.  The  same  may  bo 
said  of  the  king's  troops,  which  have  been  so  highly  extolled, 
and  Avhose  number  has  been  vainly  multi})lied  in  high  sound- 
ing words.  For  these  Dahae,  Modes,  Caddusians,  and  Ely- 
raaeans,  all  form  l)ut  one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather 
than  soldiers.  Why  may  not  I,  Achaeans,  represent  to  you 
all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  this  great  king,  who  one 
moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  -^tolians,  there  to 
beg  for  provisions  and  money;  and  the  next,  goes  in  person 
to  the  very  gates  of  Chalcis,  from  Avhich  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  ignominy.  Antiochus  has  very  injudiciously  given 
credit  to  the  yEtolians;  and  they,  with  as  little  judgment, 
have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you,  not  to 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the 
faith  of  the  Romans  which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I 
am  surprised  they  can  venture  to  tell  you  that  it  Avill  be 
safest  for  you  to  stand  neutral,  and  to  remain  only  sj>ecta- 
tors  of  the  war.  That  Avould,  indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in 
my  opinion,  to  become  the  prey  of  the  victor." 

The  Achaeans  did  not  occupy  a  long  time,  nor  Avere  they 
divided  in  their  deliberations,  and  the  result  Avas  that  they 
should  declare  Avar  against  Antiochus  and  the  ^Etolians. 
Immediately  at  the  request  of  Quintius,  they  sent  five  hun- 
dred men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  like  number  to 
Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  gi*eater  satisfaction  from  the  Boeo* 
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tians,  who  answered  tliat  they  would  consider  on  what  was  to 
be  done  when  that  prince  should  come  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and 
advanced  to  Chalcis  Avith  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  than 
before.  The  faction  oj)posed  to  the  Romans. prevailed,  and 
the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  T!ie  rest  of  the  cities  soon 
following  their  example,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Eu- 
boea.  lie  fancied  he  liad  made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having 
reduced  so  considerable  an  island  in  his  first  campaign.  But 
can  that  be  called  a  conquest  where  there  are  no  enemies  to 
make  opposition  ? 

But  great  preparations  were  making  against  that  prince. 
The  Romans,  after  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  omens 
and  auspices,  proclaimed  war  against  Antiochus  and  his  ad- 
herents. Processions  were  appointed  during  two  days,  to 
implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods.  They  made  a 
vow  to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case  they 
should  be  successful  in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  iii  all 
the  temples  of  the  gods.*  What  a  reproach  would  so  relig- 
ious, though  blind  a  paganism,  reflect  on  Christian  generals, 
who  should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion  ! 

At  the  same  tune,  they  neglected  no  liuman  means  for 
their  success.  The  senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were 
forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance  fi'om  Rome,  from  Avhich 
they  could  not  return  the  same  day;  and  five  senators  Avere 
not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
loA^e  of  their  country  took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius,  the 
consul,  to  whom  Greece  had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops 
to  rendezvous  at  Brundusium,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  and 
set  out  from  Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip, 
the  Carthaginians,  and  Massinissa,  arriA'ed  there,  to  offer  the 
Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and  ships.  The  senate  said  that 
the  people  of  Rome  thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of 
nothing  except  the  corn,  and  that,  upon  condition  of  paying 
for  it.     They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited  many 
cities,  either  by  his  envoys  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  him,  Avent  to  Demetrias,  and  there  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war  Avith  the  cliief  commanders  of  liis  army,  on  the 
operations  of  the  cam])aign  that  Avas  about  to  be  opened. 
Hannibal,  Avho  Avas  noAv  restored  to  fai'or,  Avas  present  at  it, 
and  his  opinion  was  first  asked.      He  began,  by  insisting  on 
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the  necessity  there  was  to  use  the  utmost  endeavors  to  en- 
gage Philip   in  the  interest  of  Antiochus ;  Avliich,  he  said, 
was  so  important  a  step,  tliat  if  he  succeeded,  they  might 
assure  themselves  of  the  success  of  the  war.     "  And  indeed," 
said  lie,  "  as  Philip  sustained  so  long  the  Avhole  weight  of  the 
Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war,  in 
which  the  two  greatest  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite 
their  forces;  especially,  as  the  Romans  will  be  opposed  in 
it  by  those  who  gave  them  the  superiority  before ;  I  mean 
the  yEtolians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is  well  knoAvn, 
they  were  indebted  for  victory  ?     Xow,  who  can  doubt  that 
Philip  may  easily  be  brought  o^er  from  the  Roman  interest, 
if  Avhat  Thoas  so  often  repeated  to  the  king,  in  order  to  in- 
duce liim  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this  prince,, 
highly  incensed  to  see  liimself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servi- 
tude under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  op};ortunity 
to  declare  himself?      And,  could  lie  ever  ho])e  for  one  more 
favorable  than  that  which  now  offers  itself?"     If  Philip 
should  refuse  to  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised  him  to 
send  liis  son,  Seleucus,  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in 
Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  by  that 
means,  to  render  Philip  incapable  of  assisting  the  Romans. 
He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted, 
as  he  had  always  done,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
duce the  Romans,  except  in  Italy  ;  which  had  been  his  reason 
for  always  advising  Antiochus  to  begin  the  war  there.     That 
since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at 
that  time  in  Greece,  it  Avas  his  opinion,  in  the  ])resent  state 
of  affairs,  that  the  king  should  send  immediatelv  for  all  his 
troops  out  of  Asia ;  and  not  rely  on  the  ^tolians,  or  his 
other  allies  of  Greece,  who  might  possibly  fail  him  on  a  sud- 
den.     That  the  instant  those  forces  should  arrive,  it  was 
in'oper  to  march  toward  those  coasts  of  Greece,  opjiosite  to 
'taly,  and  order  his  fleet  also  to  sail  thither.     That  he  should 
employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
and  keep  the  other  half  in  some  neighboring  harbor,  as 
if  on  the  point  of  crossing  into  Italy;  and  actually  to  do 
so,  in   case  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present   itself. 
By  this  means,  said  he,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at  home, 
from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  OAvn  coasts  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  the  best  method  for  carrying  the  war 
into  Italy,  the  only  place,  in  his  opinion,  where  the  Romans 
could  be  conquered.     "  These,"  concluded  Hannibal,  "  are 
my  thoughts ;   and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding 
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in  another  war,  I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned,  by  my  good 
and  ill  sur-ccsses,  how  to  act  in  the  field  against  the  Romans. 
My  zeal  and  fidelity  may  be  depended  on.  As  to  the  rest, 
I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertakings,  Avhat- 
ever  they  may  be." 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hanni- 
bal had  said,  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  good  advice  that 
could  be  given  Antiochus  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs. 
He,  however,  complied  only  Avith  the  article  which  related 
to  the  troops  of  Asia,  immediately  sending  orders  to  Polyxe- 
nides,  his  admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece.  Witli 
regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Hannibal's  ])lan,  his  courtiers  and 
flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execution,  by  as- 
suring him,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  victorious.  They 
observed  farther,  that  should  he  folloAV  Hannibal's  plan,  all 
the  honor  would  be  ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  had 
formed  it ;  that  the  king  ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the 
war,  and  for  that  reason,  it  Avas  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
up  a  different  plan,  withovit  regarding  that  of  the  Cartlia- 
ginian.  In  this  manner  are  the  best  counsels  lost,  and  the 
most  poAverful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his 
own,  took  several  cities  of  Thessaly ;  he  was,  however, 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Bebius,  the  Roman  prae- 
tor having  sent  it  a  speedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired  to 
Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distract- 
edly in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of  fifty,  he  was  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  th:it  girl,  who  was  not  twenty,  that  he  resolved 
to  marry  her.  Forgetting  the  two  enterprises  he  had  formed, 
the  war  against  the  Romans,  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  Avinter  in  feasts  and  diversions  on 
the' oc^iasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste  for  pleasure  soon 
communicated  itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and 
occasioned  a  general  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  Avake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  Avhich  this 
effeminate  life  had  thrown  him,  till  neAvs  Avas  brought  that 
Acilius  the  consul  Avas  advancing  tOAvard  him  in  Thessaly 
with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  king  immediately  set  out ; 
and  finding  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  but  a 
very  small  number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose  officers 
told  him,  that  it  Avas  impossible  for  them,  though  they  had 
used  their  utmost  endeavors,  to  briu:>-  more  forces  into  the 
Vol.  IV.— 7 
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field,  the  king  then  found,  but  too  late,  how  much  he  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  great  promises  of  Thoas  ;  and 
the  trutli  of  Hannibal's  Avord^^,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  rely  on  the  troo]^s  of  such  allies.  All  he  could  do  at 
that  time  was  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopyla?,  and  send  to 
the^Etoliansfor  a  reinforcement.  Either  tlie  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  contrary  winds,  had  ])revented  the  arrival 
of  the  Asiatic  forces  which  Polyxenides  was  l)ringing,  and 
the  king  had  only  those  troops  he  had  brought  the  year 
before,  which  scarcely  exceeded  ten  thousand  men. 

Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  sufficiently  for  his 
security  against  the  Romans,  who  Avei-e  advancing  against 
him,  by  having  seized  the  pass  of  Thermop/ylre,  and  strength- 
ening the  natural  fortifications  with  intrenchments  and  walis. 
The  consul  came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Most 
of  his  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  the  Avar 
against  Philip.  These  he  animated,  by  reminding  them  of 
the  famous  victory  they  had  gained  over  that  king,  who  was 
a  much  braver  prince,  and  infinitely  more  practised  in  mili- 
tary affairs  than  Antiochus,  v.'ho,  being  recently  married, 
and  enervated  by  j^leasures  and  voluptuousjiess,  vainly  fan- 
cied that  tlie  war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner 
as  nuptials  are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  des])atched  Cato, 
his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment,  in  quest  of  some 
by-path  that  led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after 
inexpressible  fatigiies,  went  over  the  mountains,  through  the 
same  path  Avhere  Xerxes  and  Brennus  afterwards  opened 
themselves  a  passage ;  Avhen  falling  suddenly  on  some  sol- 
diers, whom  he  met  there,  he  soon  ])ut  them  to  flight.  Im- 
mediately, he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  sword  in  hand,  and  with 
loud  shouts.  A  body  of  six  hundred  ^^tolians,  who  guarded 
some  of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come  doAvn  tlie  mountains, 
fled,  and  retired  towards  their  arm}',  where  they  spread 
universal  terror.  At  the  same  instant  the  consid  attacked 
the  intrenchments  of  Antiochus  with  all  his  troops,  and 
forced  them.  The  king,  having  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone, 
suffered  such  excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
field.  After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army  dared  to 
stand  their  ground,  or  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Romans. 
They  were  noAv  universally  routed  in  a  place  Avhere  there 
Avas  scarcely  an  outlet  to  escape  through ;  for,  on  one  side 
they  Avere  stopped  by  deep  fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy 
rocks,  so  that  there  was  no  getting  off  either  on  the  right  or 
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left.  The  soldiers,  however,  crowding  and  pushing  forward 
to  avoid  the  enemy's  swords,  threw  one  another  into  the 
moi-asses  and  down  the  precipices,  in  which  manner  a  great 
number  of  them  perished.* 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced  Cato  a 
long  time  in  liis  arms,  who  was  still  heated  and  out  of  breath  ; 
and  cried  out  aloud  in  the  transports  of  his  joy,  that  neitlier 
himself  nor  the  Romans  could  ever  reward  his  services  as 
they  deserved.  Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under 
Acilius,  had  been  consul,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  in 
Spain':  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  subal- 
tern employment  for  the  service  of  his  country  was  any  dis- 
grace to  liim  ;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among  the 
Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  victorious  arnij'  continued 
the  pursuit,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  forces  of  Antiochus, 
five  hundred  excepted,  Avith  whom  he  escaped  to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  tliis  victory, 
and  related  in  his  letters  how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a  general  to  do  justice  in  this 
manner  to  virtue,  and  not  to  hai'bor  any  thing  so  mean  as 
jealousy  of  another's  merit.  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome 
filled  the  citizens  with  a  joy  so  much  the  greater,  as  they 
had  very  much  doubted  the  success  of  the  war  against  so 
powerful  and  renowned  a  ])rince.  Orders  were  thereupon 
given  for  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to 
the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired,  to  see  the 
heathens  so  very  careful  in  beginning  and  ending  all  their 
wars  with  solemn  acts  of  religion  ;  endeavoring,  in  the  first 
place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquire  the  favor  of  those 
whom  they  honored  as  gods ;  and  afterAvards,  retuining 
them  public  and  solemn  thanks  for  the  su.ccessof  their  arms. 
This  was  a  double  testimony  they  ]>aid  to  an  important  and 
capital  truth,  the  tradition  of  which,  of  the  same  antiquity 
Avith  the  Avorld,  hasljeen  preserved  by  all  nations,  that  there 
is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  Providence  who  presides  over  all 
human  events. 

The  victory  gained  OA^er  Antiochus  Avas  folloAved  by  tlie 
surrender  of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  Avhich  that  ]  rince 
had  taken,  and  especially  of  Chalcis  and  of  all  Euboea.  The 
consul,  after  his  victory,  discovered  such  a  moderation  in 
every  thing,  as  reflected  gi-eater  honor  on  him  than  the  vie* 
tory  itself.f 

»  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  n.  l'v-21.     Pint,  in  Caton.  pp.  343,  344.  App.  in  Syr.  pp.  S&-98. 
*  Multo  modestior  post  vietoriam  quam  ipsa  victoria,  laudabilior.— Liv. 
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Though  the  yEtolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent 
conduct,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  least 
regard,  Acilius  endeavored  to  bring  them  over  by  gentle 
methods.  lie  rei)resented  that  experience  ought  to  teach 
them  how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus  :  that  it 
was  not  too  late  for  them  to  haA-e  recourse  to  the  clemency 
of  the  Romans  :  that  to  give  an  unexcejjtionable  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  should  surrender  to  him 
Heraclea,  their  capital  city.  These  remonstrances  being  all 
to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
employ  force,  and  accordingly  he  besieged  that  place  Avith 
all  his  troo])S.  Heraclea  was  a  very  strong  city,  of  great 
extent,  and  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The 
consul  having  employed  the  balistas,  catapultas,  and  all  the 
other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  places  at 
the  same  time.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  Avith  in- 
exjiressible  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  immediately  re- 
paired such  parts  of  the  Avail  as  Avere  beat  doAvn.  In  their 
frequent  sallies,  they  charged  Avith  an  almost  irresistible 
impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despair.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines 
employed  against  them.  The  attack  Avas  continued  in  this 
manner  for  twenty-four  days,  without  the  least  intermis- 
sion either  day  or  night.* 

It  Avas  evident  that,  as  the  gai-rison  Avas  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  Roman  army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly 
weakened  by  such  violent  and  uninterru])ted  assaults.  The 
consul  noAv  formed  a  ncAv  plan.  He  discontinued  the  attack 
at  tAvelve  every  night,  and  did  not  rencAv  it  till  about  nine 
the  next  m  )rning.  The  JEtolians  not  doubting  that  this 
proceeded  from  the  OA'er  fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  per- 
suaded that  they  were  as  much  exhausted  as  themselves, 
took  advantage  of  the  repose  allowed  them,  and  i-etired  at  the 
same  time  Avith  the  Romans.  They  continued  this  practice 
for  some  time  ;  but  the  consul  having  draAvn  off  his  troo]>s 
at  midnight  as  usual,  at  three  that  morning  he  assaulted  the 
city  in  three  places  only  ;  ])lacing,  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of 
troops,  Avho  Avere  commanded  not  to  moA^e  till  a  signal 
should  be  given.  Such  ^tolians  as  were  asleep,  being  very 
drowsy  and  heavy  from  fatigue,  Avere  waked  Avith  the  ut- 
most difficulty  ;  and  those  Avho  rose  from  their  slumbers 
ran  confusedly  whereA'er  the  noise  called  them.  At  day- 
break, the  signal  being  given  by  the  consul,  the  assault  Avas 

•  lav.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  22-26. 
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made  in  that  part  of  the  city  wliich  had  not  yet  been  at- 
tacked ;  and  from  whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account,  had 
drawn  off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant, 
and  the  yEtolians  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  into  tlie 
citadel.  The  general  suffered  the  city  to  be  plundered,  not 
so  much  from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward 
the  soldiers,  who,  till  now,  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder 
any  of  the  cities  they  had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in 
want  of  provisions,  it  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Damocritus,  a  person  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction among  the  ^Etolians,  Avho,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  had  answered  Quintius,  "  that  he  woidd  bring  1dm 
the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  just  before  called  in 
Antiochus." 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia,*  which 
was  but  seven  miles  from  Heraclea.  It  did  not  hold  out 
long  after  the  latter  Avas  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  ^tolians  had  deputed  ambas- 
sadors, with  Thoas  at  their  head,  to  Antiochus-.  The  king 
promised  them  a  speedy  succor  ;  gave  them  immediately  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who  staid  -sery 
willingly  with  him,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  promises. 

The  ^tolians,  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged  by  the 
taking  of  Heraclea,  considered  how  they  might  best  put  an 
end  to  a  war,  which  had  already  been  attended  with  very 
unhappy  effects,  and  might  have  much  worse.  But  the 
populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were 
prescribed,  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  in 
which  the  ^tolisms  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their 
forces.  The  siege  had  already  been  carried  on  two  months, 
Avhen  Quintius,  Avho  during  this  time  had  been  employed  in 
Greece  in  other  matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consul. 
The  destruction  of  that  city  would  invoh'e  almost  all  the 
people  in  the  same  fate.  The  treatment  which  Quintius  had 
met  with,  from  the  -ZEtolians,  had  given  him  the  greatest 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them.  He,  however,  was 
moved  to  compassion,  when  he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  and  therefore  advanced  so  near  the  walls  as  to 
be  known  by  the  besieged.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities.  A  rumor  being  spread  that  Quintius  was 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters 

"  Both  Liamia  and  Heraclea  were  iii  Phtbiotia-       t  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  u.  27-36. 
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to  the  walls.  Those  unfortunate  peo])le  stretching  forth 
their  hands  towards  Quintius,  and  calling  him  l»y  his  name, 
all  burst  into  tears,  and  im])lored  liis  assistance  with  the 
most  mournful  cries.  Quintius,  moved  by  their  condition, 
even  to  shedding  tears,  exjn'essed,  by  his  gesture,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  returned  to  the  consul.  In 
tlieir  conversation  he  represented  that  as  he  had  overcome 
Antiochus,  it  Avas  but  lost  time  to  continue  the  siege  of  these 
two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  command  was  near  ex- 
piring. Acilius  agreed  with  him  ;  but  being  ashamed  to 
raise  the  siege,  he  left  Quintius  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
The  latter  advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the 
mournful  cries  Avere  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  besouglit 
him  to  take  compassion  on  them.  Quintius,  by  a  sign  with 
his  hand,  directed  them  to  send  deputies  to  him  ;  when 
Phineas  and  the  principal  citizens  immediately  came  out,  and 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in  that  humble 
posture,  "Your  calamity,"  said  he,  "banishes  from  my 
mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment  and  revenge.  You  now 
find  that  all  things  have  ha])pened  as  I  foretold  you  they 
would  ;  and  you  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to 
say  that  none  of  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves. 
But  destined,  as  I  am,  by  Providence  to  preserve  Greece, 
your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination  to  do  good. 
Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to  the  consul,  and  beg  a 
ti-uce  for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sending  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I 
will  be  your  mediator  and  advocate  with  the  consul."  They 
followed  the  advice  of  Quintius  in  every  thing.  The  consul 
granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back 
his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  congratulate 
the  Romans  on  tlie  happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to 
offer  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  the  capitol.  They 
Avere  received  there  Avith  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  ; 
and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Philip,  Avho  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended 
the  war  Avhich  the  Romans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  in 
Greece. 

SECTIOX  A-II, — POLYXENIDES  DEFEATED  BY  LIVIUS.  L.  SCIPIO 
CARRIES  ON  THE  AVAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DEFEATS 
HIM    NEAR    MAGNESIA. 

While  the  affairs  I  have  just  related  were  passing  in 
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Greece*,  Antioclius  lived  easy  and  undisturbed  at  Ephesus^ 
relyini^  on  the  assurances  of  his  flatterers  and  courtiers,  tliat 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  appreliensions  from  tlie 
Romans,  who,  they  declared,  did  not  intend  to  cross  into 
Asia.  Hannibal  Avas  the  only  person  capable  of  rousing  him 
from  this  lethargy.  He  told  the  king  plainly,  that  instead 
of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  lulled 
asleep  by  irrational  and  improbable  discourse,  he  might  be 
assured  that  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia ;  and  that  he 
must  resolve  either  to  renounce  the  empire  of  it,  or  to  de- 
fend it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  who  aspired  at  no 
less  tlian  the  conquest  of  the  whole  "world.* 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he 
was  in,  and  immediately  sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of 
the  eastern  troops,  which  were  not  yet  arrived.  He  also 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus. 
He  there  fortified  Lysimachus,  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  other 
cities  in  that  neighborhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from 
crossing  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont ;  and  this  being  done, 
he  returned  to  Ephesns. 

Here  it  was  resolved,  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a 
naval  engagement.  Pcdyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was 
ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Livius,  who  commanded  that 
of  the  Romans,  which  had  just  befoi'C  arrived  in  the  ^gian 
Sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near  Mount  Corychus  in 
Ionia,  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on  both 
sides ;  but  at  last  Polyxenides  was  vanquished,  and  obliged 
to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk,  thirteen  taken,  and  he 
escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed  into 
the  harbor  of  Canna,  in  JEtolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore,  and 
fortified,  with  a  good  intrenchinent  and  rampart,  the  place 
where  they  laid  them  up  for  the  winter. 

Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia, 
assembling  his  land-forces.  News  being  brought  that  his 
fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  toward  the  coast,  and  re- 
solved to  equip  another,  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve the  empire  of  those  seas.  Foi-  this  purpose,  he  refitted 
such  ships  as  had  been  brought  off,  reinforced  them  with  new 
ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  bring  those  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army  to  Seleucus 
his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  ^tolia,  to  watch  the  Roman 

*  A.  M.  3S13.    Ant.  J.  C.  191.     Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  41-45.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  99. 
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fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country  round  ;  and  marched  in  person 
with  the  rest  into  winter-quarters  in  Plirygia.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  iEtolian  ambassadors 
arrived  at  Rome,  Avhere  tliey  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audi- 
ence, because  the  truce  was  near  expiring.  Quintius,  who 
Iiad  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all  his  influence  in  their 
favor.  But  he  found  the  senate  A-ery  much  exasperated 
against  the  ^^tolians.  They  Avere  considered,  not  as  com- 
mon enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  untractabie,  that  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them. 
After  several  days'  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither 
allowed  nor  refused  peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them, 
and  left  to  their  option  :  these  were,  either  to  submit  entire- 
ly to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a  thousand  talents,  and 
to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies  whom 
the  Romans  should  consider  as  such.  As  the  ^Etolians  desired 
to  know  particularly  how  far  they  Avere  to  submit  to  the  Avill 
of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  Avas  made  them.  They 
therefore  AvithdrcAv  Avithout  obtaining  any  thing,  and  Avere 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fort- 
night.f 

The  next  year,  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of  the 
land  armies,  Avhich  had  been  under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  ncAv  consul,  under  Avhom  Scipio  Africanus,  his 
brother,  had  offered  to  serA-e  as  lieutenant.  The  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  Avere  very  desirous  of  trying  Avhich  of  the 
tAvo,  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered, 
Avould  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  army  in  Avhich  he 
should  fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet  Avas  transferred 
from  Livius  to  L.  JEmilius  Rhegillus.J 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  iEtolia,  did  not  trifle  aAvay 
his  time  in  besieging  one  town  after  another ;  but,  Avholly 
attentive  to  his  principal  object,  after  granting  the  ^tolians 
a  truce  for  six  months,  in  order  that  they  might  haAe  full 
time  for  sending  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
march  his  army  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
and  from  thence  to  cross  oA'er  into  Asia.  lie  liOAvever 
thought  it  advisable  prcA-iously  to  inform  himself  how  Philip 
might  stand  affected.  This  j^rince  gave  the  army  such  a  re- 
ception as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  faithful  and 
most  zealous  ally.  At  its  arrival,  as  Avell  as  departure,  he 
furnished  it  all  necessary  refreshments  and  supplies,  Avith  a 

*  I.iv.  1.  xxxvii.  11.  8.    Appian  in  Syr.  p.  100.        -f  Liv.  1.  x.xxvii.  n.  1. 
t  A.  M.  3814.    Ant.  J.  C.  190.    liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  1-7.    Appiau.  in  Syr.  ppk 
99,100. 
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truly  royal  magnificence.  In  tlio  entertainments  he  made  for 
the  consul,  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Romans, 
he  discovered  an  easy,  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as 
was  very  pleasing  to  Scipio  Africanus.  For  this  great  man, 
who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an  enemy  to  a  certain 
elegance  of  manners  and  noble  generosity,  pro\  ided  they  did 
not  degenerate  into  luxury.* 

The  praise  Avhich  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  j^lace  is  also 
very  honorable  to  Philip.  He  had  at  tliat  time  for  his 
guests,  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  the  world,  a 
Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general  of  the  armies 
of  that  republic  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio  Africanus, 
that  consul's  brother.  Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  in  some 
measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions  ;  and  yet  nothing  of 
that  kind  ap])eared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to 
his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  manner  as  became  a 
great  prince,  and  with  a  magnificence  that  suited  their  dig- 
nity and  his  own ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  far  from  dis- 
covering the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  infinitely 
improved  by  the  engaging  manners  of  the  master  of  the 
feast,  and  by  the  care  he  took  to  set  before  his  guests,  with 
taste  and  decorum,  whatever  might  be  most  agreeable  to 
them.  "  Multa  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa."  These 
personal  qualities,  in  tlie  sense  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater 
honor,  and  gave  his  guests  a  more  advantageous  idea  of 
him,  than  the  most  sumptuous  profusion  could  liave  done. 
This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  to  uncommon  in  princes 
and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  for  persons  of  their  high 
rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and 
generous  reception  which  Philij)  had  given  the  army,  remit- 
ted him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  Avho  had  invest- 
ed liim  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  the  remainder  of 
the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  liis  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to 
accompany  the  Roman  army,  and  to  supply  it  with  neces- 
saries of  every  kind,  not  only  in  Macedonia,  but  as  far  as 
Thrace.  His  exj  erience  taught  him  how  much  the  Roman 
forces  were  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  his  inability  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to 
kings,  obliged  him  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people 
on  whom  his  future  fate  depended  ;  and  it  was  wise  in  him 

*  Multa  in  eo  et  dexteritas  et  liumaiiitus  visa,  quae  commendabilia,  apud 
Africanum  eraiit  ;  virum,  sieut  ad  csetera  egregiiim  ita  a  comitate  qua  siua 
luxuria  esset,  nou  aversum. — Liv. 
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to  do  tliat  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  otlierwise  in 
some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in  reality,  it 
Avas  scarcely  possible  for  him  not  to  I'etain  a  very  strong 
resentment  against  the  Romans,  for  the  condition  to  which 
they  had  reduced  liim  ;  for  kings  are  never  able  to  accustom 
themselves  to  depend  on  and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  toward 
Thrace,  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  consul's  army  into  Asia. 
Polyxenides,  the  admiral  of  Autiochus,  who  was  a  Rhodian 
exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus,  who  conmiand- 
ed  tlie  itliodian  fleet  appointed  to  succor  the  Romans.  He 
attacked  him  by  surprise  in  the  harbor  of  Samos,  and  burnt 
or  sunk  twenty-nine  of  his  ships  ;  and  Pausistratus  himself 
lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rhodians,  so  far  from 
being  discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  their 
revenge ;  and,  with  incredible  desi)atch,  they  fitted  out  a 
more  powerful  fleet  than  the  former.  It  joined  that  of 
yEmilius,  and  both  fleets  sailed  toward  Elea,  to  aid  Eume- 
nes,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus.  This 
succor  arrived  very  opportunely ;  Eumenes  being  just  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  by  tlie  enemy.  Diophanes,  the 
Achaean,  Avho  had  formed  himself  under  the  famous  Philo- 
poemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  He  liad 
entered  the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred 
horse.  At  the  head  of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  siglit  of 
the  iidiabitants,  Avho  did  not  dare  to  follow  liim,  he  ])er- 
formed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery  as  obliged 
Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege  and  quit  the  country.* 

The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of 
Hannibal,  who  was  bringing  to  the  king  tlie  fleets  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  the  Rhodians  alone  fought  him  on  the  coasts 
of  Pam]:>hylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their  ships,  and  the 
skill  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain,  drove 
him  into  the  port  of  Megista,  near  Patara,  and  there 
blocked  him  up  so  close  as  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
act  for  the  service  of  the  king.f 

The  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Antiochus  nearly  at 
the  same  time  that  advice  was  brought  that  the  Roman  con- 
sid  was  advancing  bj'  hasty  marches  into  Macedonia,  and 
was  prej^aring  to  ])ass  the  Hellespont,  and  enter  Asia.  Anti- 
ochus then  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  and  made 
haste  to  take  all  possible  means  for  preventing  it. 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxvil.  n.  9-11,  et  n.  18-22.    Appian  in  Syr.  pp.  l(Tl-103. 

t  Liv,  1,  xxxvii.  n.  23,  24.    Appiau  in  Syr.  p.  100.    Com.  Nep.  in  Haunib.  c.  8. 
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He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bitliynia,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  design  which  the  Romans  had  of  entering 
Asia.  They  were  directed  to  ex])lain,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise  :  that  they 
were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in 
tlie  world,  and  subject  them  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans ; 
that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they  had  re- 
solved to  attack  him  :  that  should  he  have  the  ill-fortune  to 
be  overcome,  tlie  fire  spreading,  Avould  soon  reach  Bitliynia  : 
that  no  aid  could  be  expected  from  Eumenes,  as  lie  had  vol- 
untarily submitted  himself,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  put  on 
the  Roman  chains.* 

These  motives  had  made  a  great  im])ression  on  Prusias, 
but  the  letters  lie  received  at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the 
consul,  and  liis  brother,  contributed  very  much  to  remove 
his  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  bestow 
the  greatest  honors  on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alliance ; 
and  he  mentioned  several  examples  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  concerned.  lie  said,  that  in  Spain,  several  princes, 
who,  before  they  were  favored  with  the  protection  of  the 
Romans,  had  made  a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  had  since 
become  great  kings ;  that  Masinissa  had  not  only  been  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Sypliax 
had  been  given  to  him,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
]>owerful  princes  in  the  Avorld ;  that  Philip  and  Nabis, 
though  vanquished  by  Quintius,  had  been  suffered  to  sit 
peaceably  on  their  thrones  ;  that,  the  year  before,  the  tribute 
which  Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  Avas  remitted,  and  his  son, 
who  Avas  a  hostage  in  Rome,  sent  back  to  him  ;  that  as  to 
Nabis,  he  Avould  haA'e  been  on  the  throne  at  that  time,  had 
he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  ^tolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius,  Avho  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
whom  the  Romans  liad  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias, 
fully  determined  hira.  He  made  it  clear  to  him,  A\duch  party 
might  naturally  expect  to  be  victorious ;  and  hoAV  much 
safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  than  on  that  of  Antiochus. 

This  king,  being  disap])ointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  enter- 
tained of  bringing  o\-er  Prusias  to  his  interest,  noAv  medi- 
tated only  hoAV  he  might  best  oppose  the  ])assage  of  the  Ro- 
mans into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made  the  seat  of  war. 

*  Llv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  25-30.  Appian  iu  Syr,  pp.  101-104.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  c.  22. 
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He  imagined  that  the  most  effectiuil  -way  to  do  tliis,  would 
be  to  recover  his  superiority  at  sea,  of  m  bich  he  had  been 
deprived  by  the  \osh  of  the  two  battles  related  above;  that 
then  he  miglit  employ  his  fleets  against  whom,  and  in  what 
manner  he  pleased ;  and  that  it  would  be  imj^ossible  for  the 
enemy  to  transport  an  army  into  Asia  by  the  Ilellesjiont,  or 
by  any  other  way,  when  his  fleets  should  be  wholly  em- 
ployed in  preventing  it.  Antiochus  therefore  resolved  to 
hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Ephe- 
sus,  where  his  fleet  lay.  He  there  revicMed  it,  manned  it 
in  the  best  manner  in  his  power,  furnished  it  abundantly 
with  all  things  necessary  for  another  engagement,  and  sent 
it  once  more,  under  the  command  of  Polyxenides,  in  quest 
of  the  enemy,  Avith  orders  to  fight  them.  He  was  induced 
to  this  resolution  by  receiving  advice  that  a  great  jiart  of 
the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara :  and  that  king  Eu- 
menes  had  sailed  with  liis  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus,  to 
join  the  consul. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  yEmilius  and  the  Romans 
near  Myonesus,  a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  it 
Avith  as  little  success  as  before,  ^milius  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  after 
having  sunk  or  burned  twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  taken 
thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  Avith  the  news  of  this  defeat 
that  he  seemed  entirely  disconcerted ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  on  a  sudden  took  such  meas- 
ures as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest.  In  his  con- 
sternation, he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  forces  out  of 
Lysimachia  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
marching  towards  those  i)arts  with  a  design  of  crossing  into 
Asia ;  whereas  the  only  probable  means  of  preventing  that, 
Avould  have  been  to  leave  those  troops  in  the  places  where 
they  were.  For  Lysimachia,  being  A^ery  strongly  fortified, 
might  have  maintained  a  long  siege,  and  perhajjs  very  far 
in  the  Avinter ;  which  Avould  liaAC  greatly  incommoded  the 
enemy,  by  their  Avant  of  proA'isions  and  forage  ;  and  during 
the  interval,  he  might  have  taken  measures  for  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Romans.* 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error,  in  draAving  his 
forces  out  of  those  places  at  a  time  when  they  Avere  most 
necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so  precipitate  a  manner, 
*  Llv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  31.    Appian  iu  Syr.  p.  105. 
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that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities, 
behind  them  in  those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Ro- 
mans entered  them,  they  found  ammunition  and  provisions 
in  such  ^reat  plenty  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared expressly  for  tlie  use  of  their  army  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  open  that  they 
carried  over  their  army  without  the  lea^t  oj)position,  at  that 
very  part  where  the  enemy  might  have  disputed  it  Avith 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  scrij">ture,  that,  when  God  is  determined  to 
punish  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he  deprives  either  the  Icing, 
his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of  counsel,  ])rudence,  and 
courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten 
his  i^eople.  "  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth 
take  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and 
the  staff,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of 
water.  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge, 
and  the  ])rophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The 
captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honorable  man,  and  the  counsellor, 
and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  orator."  *  But 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  our  ])agan  historian 
says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that  "  God  took 
away  the  king's  judgment,  and  overthrcAV  his  reason  ;  a 
punishment,"  says  he,  "  that  always  happens  when  men  are 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  calamity."  t  The 
expression  is  A^ery  strong,  "  God  overthrew  the  king's  rea- 
son." He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  refused  him,  sense, 
prudence,  and  judgment:  he  banished  from  his  mind  every 
salutary  thought ;  he  confused  him,  and  made  him  even 
averse  to  all  the  good  counsel  that  could  be  given  him. 
This  is  what  David  besought  God  to  do  with  i-egard  to 
Aliitophel,  Absalom's  minister :  "  O  Lord,  T  pray  thee,  turn 
the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness."  t  The  word  in 
the  Latin  version  is  very  strong,  ixfatua  :  the  imjiort  of 
which  is,  however  prudent  his  counsels  may  be,  make  them 
appear  foolish  and  stupid  to  Absalom  ;  and  they  accordingly 

♦  Isaiah,  iii.  1,  2,  3. 

i  ©eou  /3Aa;rTo^TO?  rjST)  Tovs  AoyicTjUov?  onep  avacri,  npomovru)!'  aTvxTjt/LOLTitii/ 
kiriyiyv^Tait — hv  /xrji/  oure  Tou  hiairXovv  l^vKa^av  vtrv  ^eo/SAa^eta?- 

%  Infatu,  quosso,  Doniine,  consilium  Aliitopel.— Domini  antem  nutu  dissipa- 
tum  est  consilum  Ahitophel  utile,  itC  induceret  Dominus  super  Ahaa! am  malum. 
2  King,  c.  XV.  31.  et  xvii.  14.  "  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  tuni  the  counsel  of  Ahitopel 
into  foolishness."  2  Sam.  c.  xiv.  31.  "For  the  Lord  had  appoin'^ed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  brinr/  evil  ujion 
Absalom."    Chap.  xvii.  p.  1. 
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did  appear  so.  "  And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel 
said,  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the 
counsel  of  Ahitophel ;  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  tlie  Lord 
might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom." 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at 
Troy,  which  they  considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin, 
and  as  their  primitive  country,  from  whence  they  set  out  to 
settle  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  xip  sacrifices  to  Minerva, 
who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  over- 
joyed, as  fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a  long  sepa- 
ration. The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  seeing  tlieir  posterity 
conquerors  of  the  west  and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim  to 
Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  tlieir  ances- 
tors, imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater 
splendor  than  ever.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were 
infinitely  delighted  to  see  themselves .  in  the  ancient  abode 
of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome  :  and  to 
contem])late  its  temples  and  deities,  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  that  city.* 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans 
had  passed  the  Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  liiinself  un- 
done. He  now  would  have  been  verj^  glad  to  deliver  him- 
self from  a  war  in  wliich  he  had  engaged  rashly,  and  with- 
out examining  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made 
him  resolve  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Romans,  to  pro- 
pose conditions  of  peace.  A  religious  ceremony  had  re- 
tarded the  march  of  the  army,  it  having  halted  for  several 
days  that  were  the  festival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
sacred  shields,  called  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion with  great  poinj).  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  one  of 
the  Salii,  or  ])riests  of  Mars,  whose  office  it  was  to  keej) 
these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea ;  for,  being  one  of 
the  Salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place  where  ^he  festival  was 
celebrated  ;  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him. 
How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  ])ersons  of  so  much 
religion  were  no  better  enlightened,  and  directed  their  wor- 
ship to  such  improper  objects !  This  delay  gave  the  king 
some  hopes  ;  for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  attack  him.  Besides,  the 
noble  character  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Africanus,  as  his 
greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency  to  those  he 
had  conquered,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes 

*  Justin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  8. 
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that  this  great  man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be 
averse  to  an  accommodation  ;  especially  ;is  he  had  a  present 
to  make  to  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable. 
This-was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea, 
as  he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Orcum,  according 
to  Livy.* 

Ileraclidcs  Byzantiuus,  who  was  tlie  speaker  in  this  em, 
bassy,  ojiened  the  s])eech  with  saying  tliat  the  very  circum- 
stance which  had  frustrated  all  the  rest  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace  between  his  master  and  the  Romans,  now  made 
him  hope  success  in  the  ]>resent;  because  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  hithei'to  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were  en- 
tirely removed  :  that  the  khig,  to  put  a  sto])  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  in  Euroj'-e, 
had  abanch)ned  Lysiinachia  :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacus, 
and  Alexandria  of  Troas,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  u])  to 
the  Romans,  and  any  other  city  belonging  to  their  allies, 
which  they  should  demand  of  him  :  that  he  would  consent 
to  refund  the  Romans  lialf  the  expenses  of  this  war.  He 
concluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncer- 
tainty and  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too  grciit 
a  stress  on  their  preseiit  jirosperity  ;  th.-it  they  ought  to  rest 
satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so  immense, 
the  boundaries  of  their  empire  :  that  if  they  were  ambitious 
of  joining  some  part  of  Asia  to  it,  the  king  woidd  acquiesce 
with  their  desire,  provided  the  limits  of  it  were  clearly 
settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined  that  these  proposals,  which 
seemed  so  advantageous,  could  not  be  rejected ;  but  the 
Romans  judged  differently.  With  regard  to  the  expenf^("s 
of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly  been  the  occasion 
of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  defray  the  whole 
expense  :  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating  the 
garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia  and  ^tolia  ;  but  pretended  to 
restore  all  Asia  to  its  liberty,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  done  Greece,  which  could  not  be  effected,  unless  the 
king  abandoned  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the 
puldic  audience,  endeavored,  ]»ursuant  to  his  ]irivate  in- 
structions, particularly  to  conciliate  Scipio  Africanus.  He 
began  bv  assuring  him  that  the  king  would  send  him  his  s-f  n 
without  ransom.     Afterwards,  being  very  little   acquainted 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  38-45.  Po'jb.  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  c  23.  Justin,  i.  xxxi.  c. 
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Avith  Scipio's  greatness  of  soul,  raid  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money;  and 
assured  him  that  he  miglit  entirely  dispose  of  all  tilings  in 
his  power,  if  he  would  mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  these 
overtures,  Scipio  made  the  following  answer :  "  I  am  not 
surprised  to  find  you  unacquainted  both  with  me  and  the 
Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  kno-w  the  condition  of  the 
prince  who  sent  you  hither.  If,  as  you  assert,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  fate  of  war  should  jjrompt  us  to  grant  you 
peace  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign  should  have  kept 
possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the  Helles- 
pont, to  have  disputed  our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by 
abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck  ; 
so  that  all  he  noAV  has  to  do,  is  to  submit  to  whatever  con- 
ditions Ave  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among  the  several 
offers  lie  makes  me,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with 
that  Avhich  relates  to  the  giving  me  back  my  son  :  I  hoj^e 
the  rest  Avill  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a  private 
man,  I  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deejsest  sense 
of  gi'alitude  for  so  ])recious  a  gift  as  he  offers  me  in  my  son  ; 
but  as  a  public  one,  he  must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go, 
therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name,  that  the  best  counsel  I 
can  give  him  is  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  not  reject  any 
articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  Tliis  is  the 
best  advice  I  could  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend." 

Antiochus  thought  that  tlie  Romans  could  not  have  pre- 
scribed harder  conditions  had  they  conquered  him;  and  such 
a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal  as  the  most  unfortunate 
\var.  He  tlierefore  prepared  for  a  battle,  as  the  Romans 
did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing 
that  Scipio  lay  ill  at  Elea,  he  sentliis  son  to  him.  This  was 
a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the  body  and  mind,  and 
restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  afflicted  father. 
After  embracing  him  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  "  Go,"  says 
lie  to  the  envoys,  "  and  thank  the  king  from  me  ;  and  tell 
him  that,  at  present,  the  only  testimony  I  can  give  him  of 
ray  gratitude,  is  to  advise  him  not  to  fight,  till  he  hears  of 
my  having  arrived  in  the  camp."  Perhaps  Scipio  thought 
that  a  delay  of  some  days  would  give  the  king  an  opportu- 
nity of  reflecting  more  seriously  than  he  had  hitherto  done, 
and  incline  him  to  conclude  a  solid  peace. 

Although   the  superiority  of  the   forces  of  Antiochus, 
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which  Avere  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Romans, 
might  naturally  induce  him  to  A'enture  a  battle  immediately, 
yet  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio,  whom  he  considered 
as  his  last  refuge,  in  case  any  calamitous  accident  should 
befall  him,  prevailed  over  the  former  consideration.  He 
passed  the  river  Phrygius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Hermus,  and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at  tlie  foot  of 
Mount  Sipylus  ;  where  he  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly  as 
not  to  fear  being  attacked  in  it. 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued 
several  days  in  sight,  during  which  Antiochus  did  not  once 
move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army  consisted  of  seventy  thou- 
sand foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty-four  elephants ; 
that  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  sixteen  ele])hants.  The  consul, 
finding  that  the  king  lay  still,  summoned  his  council,  to 
debate  on  Avhat  was  to  be  done,  in  case  he  should  persist  in 
refusing  to  venture  a  battle.  He  represented  that,  as  t!ic 
winter  was  approaching,  it  would  be  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep 
the  field  ;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter  quarters,  to  dis- 
continue the  war  until  the  following  year.  The  Romans 
never  showed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this 
occasion  ;  they  all  cried  aloud  that  it  Avould  be  proper  to 
march  immediately  against  the  enemy  ;  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pal- 
isades, and  pass  the  entrenchments  ;  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  camp,  in  case  they  would  not  quit  it.  There  is 
some  ])robability  that  the  consul  was  desirous  of  anticipating 
the  arrival  of  liis  brother,  since  his  presence  only  would  have 
diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of 
the  cam]>,  advanced  with  his  army  toward  it  in  order  of 
battle.  The  king,  fearing  that  a  longer  delay  Avould  lessen 
the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  animate  the  enemy,  at 
last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  a  decisive  battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with 
regard  to  the  men  as  well  as  arms.  It  consisted  of  two 
Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  men  each,  and 
two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  were  post- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  the  Latins  in  the  two  winjrs,  the  left 
of  which  extended  toward  the  river.  The  first  line  of  the 
centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or  hastati ;  the  second  of 
You  ly.— 8 
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principes,  and  the  third  of  triarii :  these,  projxrl  y  «jjeak- 
hig,  composed  the  main  body.*  On  the  side  of  the  i-iglit 
wing,  to  cover  and  sustain  it,  the  consul  liad  jiosled  on 
the  same  line,  three  thousand  Achasan  infantry  and  auxil- 
iary forces  of  Eumenes  ;  and,  in  a  column,  three  thousand 
horse,  eight  hundred  of  Avhicli  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and 
the  rest  to  the  Romans.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of 
this  wing,  the  light-armed  Trallians  and  Cretans.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  in  this  man- 
ner, because  the  rivers  and  banks,  Avliich  were  Aery  steep, 
seemed  a  sufficient  ram2:)art ;  but,  for  greater  security,  four 
squadrons  of  horse  were  }>osted  there.  To  guard  the  camp, 
they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  wlio 
followed  the  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  ele]>hant8 
were  posted  behind  the  triarii,  as  a  cor])s-de-reserve,  and  as 
a  rear-guard.  It  was  not  thoiight  pro]->er  to  oppose  them  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because  the  latter  were  greatly 
superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  elephants  were 
very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strcngtli  to  those  of 
India,  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  which  composed  it,  and  tlie  disparity  of  their 
arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot,  armed  after  tlie  Macedonian 
fashion,  and  who  composed  the  phalanx,  formed  the  main 
body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  each  of 
fifty  men  in  front  by  thirty-two  deej) ;  r.nd  two  elejjhants 
were  posted  in  each  of  the  intervals  Avhich  separated  them. 
It  was  this  which  formed  tlie  ])rincipal  strength  of  the  army. 
Thesightonly  of  the  elej)hants  inspired  terror.  Their  size, 
which  in  itself  was  very  remaikable,  was  increased  by  the 
ornament  of  their  heads,  and  their  jlumes  of  feathers,  which 
were  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  j  urple,  and  ivory ;  vain 
ornaments,  Avhich  invite  an  enemy  by  the  hopes  of  spoils, 
and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  carried 
towers  on  their  backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men, 
besides  the  leader  or  guide.  To  the  right  of  this  ]:halanx 
was  drawn  up,  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavalry,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Asiatic  Gauls,  three  thousand  cuirassiers 
armed  ca]>a-pie,  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  the 
Medes  and  other  neighboring  nations.  xV  body  of  sixteen 
elephants  Avas  posted  next  in  files.  A  little  beyond  Avas  the 
king's   regiment,  composed  of  the  argyraspides,  so  called 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  different  bodies  of  troops  of  which  the 
infantry  of  the  Roman  legions  consisted. 
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from  their  arms  being  of  silver.  After  them  twelve  hun- 
dred D<ahae,  all  bowmen ;  to  whom  were  added  two  tliousand 
five  hundred  Mysians.  Then  three  thousand  light-armed 
Cretans  and  Trallians.  The  riglit  wing  was  close  by  four 
thousand  slingers  and  archers,  lialf  Cyrteans  and  linlf  Ely- 
mteans.  The  left  wing  was  drawn  up  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  except  that  before  part  of  the  cavalry  were  ])osted 
the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  ;  witli  the  camels,  mounted 
by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  thin,  in  order  that 
the  riders  might  reach  down  from  the  backs  of  these  beasts, 
were  six  feet  long.  The  king  commanded  tlie  right  ; 
Seleucus  his  son,  and  Antipater  liis  nephew,  the  left  ;  and 
three  lieutenant-generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark 
that  it  Avas  not  possible  for  the  king's  soldiers  to  distinguisli 
one  another,  and  act  in  concert,  on  account  of  their  great 
extent ;  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by  this  fog,  greatly  re- 
laxed the  bow  strings,  the  slings,  and  the  thongs  or  straps 
called  amenta,  which  were  used  for  throwing  javelins.  The 
Romans  did  not  suffer  the  same  disadvantages,  because  they 
used  scarcely  any  but  heavy  arms,  swords,  and  javelins  ; 
and  as  the  front  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could 
the  more  easily  see  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  Antiochus  had 
flattered  himself  would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them 
into  confusion,  first  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his  own  forces. 
Eumenes,  wlio  well  knew  both  where  their  strength  and 
weakness  lay,  o])j)osed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  sling- 
ers and  liorsemen,  who  discharge  javelins ;  commanding 
them  to  charge  them,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  small  platoons  ; 
and  to  pour  on  them,  from  every  quarter,  darts,  stones,  and 
javelins  ;  shouting  as  loud  as  possible  all  the  while.  The 
horses,  frightened  at  these  sliouts,  ran  away  with  the  char- 
iots, scoured  the  field  on  all  sides,  and  turned  against  tlieir 
own  troops,  as  Avell  as  tlie  camels.  That  empty  terror  thus 
removed,  they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army ; 
for  the  troops  which  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  hav- 
ing been  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  their  disorder,  left 
every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very  cuiras- 
siers. The  Roman  cavalry  vigorously  charging  the  latter, 
it  was  not  ]>ossible  for  them  to  stand  the  attack ;  so  that 
they  were  broken  immediately,  many  of  them  being  killed 
on  the  spot,  because  the  weight  of  their  arms  would  not 
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permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wing  was  routed,  which 
spread  an  alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  the  phalanx, 
and  threw  it  in  disorder.  Tlie  Roman  legions  now  charged 
it  advantageously ;  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  phalanx 
not  having  an  opportunity  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because 
those  wdio  fled  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  ])revented 
their  fighting,  while  the  Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon 
them  from  all  sides.  The  elei>hants  drawn  up  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  who  had  been  used  to  figlit  in  the  wars  of  Africa 
against  those  animals,  had  learned  how  to  avoid  their  im- 
petuosity, either  by  piercing  their  sides  with  their  javelins, 
or  by  ham-stringing  them  with  their  swords.  The  first 
ranks  of  the  jihalanx  were  therefore  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  the  Romans  were  on  the  ])oint  of  surrounding  the  rear- 
ranks,  when  advice  was  brought  that  their  left  wing  was  in 
great  danger. 

Aritiochus,  who  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  left 
wing  were  quite  uncovered,  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of 
horse  had  been  posted  near  it,  as  supposing  it  sufliciently 
defended  by  the  river,  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary  forces 
and  his  heavy  armed  horse,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  flank ; 
because  the  four  squadrons,  being  unable  to  witlistand  the 
charge  of  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  had  retired  upon  tlie  main 
body,  and  left  open  their  ground  near  the  river.  Tlie  Ro- 
man cavalry  having  been  thi-own  into  disordci*,  the  infantry 
soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Mar- 
cus ^milius,  a  military  tribune,  had  remained  to  guard  the 
camp.  Seeing  the  Romans  flying  toward  it,  he  marched  out 
at  the  liead  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  rc];roached 
them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight.  He 
also  commanded  his  soldiers  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  all 
they  met,  who  refused  to  face  about  against  th.e  enemy. 
This  order,  being  given  so  seasonably,  and  immediately  put 
in  execution,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  stronger  fear  pre- 
vailed over  the  less.  Those  Avho  were  flying,  first  Jialted, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  battle.  JEmiliiis,  Avith  his 
body  of  troops,  which  consisted  of  tMO  thousand  brave,  well- 
disciplined  men,  opposed  the  king,,  who  was  vigorously  pur- 
suing those  who  fled.  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes, 
having  quitted  the  right  wing,  on  receiving  advice  that  the 
left  was  defeated,  flew  to  it  very  seasonably  with  two 
hundred  horse.  Antiochus,  being  now  charged  on  every 
side,  turned  his  horse  and  retired.    Thus  the  Romans,  hav- 
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iug  defeated  the  two  Avings,  advanced  over  heaps  of  slain 
as  far  as  the  king's  camp,  and  phmdered  it. 

It  was  observed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  king  drew 
up  his  phah\nx,  Avas  one  of  the  causes  of  his  losing  the  hat- 
tie.  In  tliis  body  the  chief  strength  of  his  aiUny  consisted, 
and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  invincible.  It  Avas  com- 
])Osed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  Avell-disciplined  soldiers. 
To  enable  his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he  ought 
to  have  given  it  less  dei^th,  and  a  greater  front ;  whereas, 
in  drawing  them  u])  thirty-tAvo  deep,  half  of  them  Avere  of 
no  use;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  front  Avith  new 
raised  troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  Avho  conse- 
quently could  not  be  depended  on.  This,  hoAvever,  was  the 
order  in  Avhich  Philip  and  Alexander  used  to  draw  up  their 
phalanx.* 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  battle,  in  the  pursuit,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  camp,  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse :  fourteen  hundred  Avere  taken  prisoners,  Avith  fifteen 
elephants,  and  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  three 
hundred. foot,  and  twenty-four  horse:  Eumenes  lost  tAveuty- 
five.  By  this  victory  the  Romans  acquired  all  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  Avhich  noAv  submitted  voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  AvithdrcAv  to  Sardis  Avith  as  many  of  his  forces 
who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From 
that  city  he  marched  to  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  to  Avhich  place 
he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found  him 
thei'e,  and  both  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, in  order  to  reach  Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Sci])io  Africanus  Avere  in  the  bat- 
tle. The  former  Avas  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Avith  the  Syrian  fleet;  and  the  latter  lay  ill  in  Elea, 

The  instant  Antiochus  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  sent  An- 
tipater,  his  brother's  son,  and  Xeuxis,  who  h'ad  governed 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
sue  for  peace.  They  found  the  consul  at  Sardis,  Avith  Scipio 
Africanus.  his  brother,  Avho  was  re-covered.  They  applied 
to  the  latter,  Avho  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They  did 
not  endeavor  to  excuse  Antiochus  in  any  manner ;  and  only 
sued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  "  You  have  always," 
said  he  to  them,  "  pardoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  i,^e 
kings  and  nations  you  have  conquered.  How  much  more 
should  you  be  induced  to  do  this,  aiter  a  victory  which  gives 
you  the  empire  of  the  Avorld.     Hence  forward,  having  be- 

*  Appian. 
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come  eqiial  to  the  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mor- 
tals, and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study 
for  the  future."  * 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after 
having  seriously  ex;m)ined  the  affair,  the  ambassadors  were 
called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke,  and  acquainted  them  with 
what  h%(\  been  resolved.  He  said  that  as  the  Romans  did 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  never  too  elate  with  prosperity  ;  that 
therefore  they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands 
tlian  those  thev  had  made  before  the  battle ;  that  Antiochus 
should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus  ;  that  he 
should  }>ay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  Avere  com- 
puted at  fifteen  thousand  Euboean  talents,!  and  the  pay- 
ments were  settled  as  follows  ;  five  hundred  talents  to  be  paid 
down  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  Avhen  the  senate  should 
have  ratified  the  treaty ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a 
thousand  talents  every  year ;  that  he  should  pay  Eumenes 
the  four  hundred  talents  he  owed  him  ;  and  the  residue  of  a 
payment,  on  account  of  corn  with  Avhich  the  king  of  Per- 
gamus  his  father  had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria ;  and  that 
he  should  deliver  tAventy  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Romans.  He  added,  "  The  Romans  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves that  a  prince  Avho  gives  Hannibal  refuge  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal 
be  deliA'ered  up  to  them,  as  also  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  who 
was  the  chief  agent  in  exciting  this  Avar."  All  these  con- 
ditions were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  Avas  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Antiochus,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  particulars  of  this 
negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  it.  Eumenes 
set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  AAdiither  the  ambassadors 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  also  Avent.  Soon  after,  the  five  hundred 
talents  Avere  ])aid  to  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  were 
given  for  the  remainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  secure  the 
other  articles  of  the  treaty,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king's 
sons,  Avas  included  in  the  hostages.  He  afterAvards  ascended 
the  throne,  and  was  surnamed  E])iphanes.  The  instant 
Hannibal  and  Thoas  received  advice  that  a  treaty  was 
negotiating,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by  it, 
they  provided  for  their  own  safety  by  retiring  before  it 
was  concluded. 

*  Liv.  ].  xxxvii.  n.  45-49.  Polyb.  in  Exoerpt.  Legat.  c.  24.  Appian.  in  Syr. 
pp.  110-113. 

1  Fifteen  thousand  Attic  talents  amount  to  nearly  nine  millious  of  dollara. 
Those  of  Euboea,  according  to  Budoeus,  were  something  less. 
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The  ^tolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
solicit  an  accommodation.  To  succeed  the  better,  they  had 
the  assurance  to  spread  a  report  in  Rome,  by  a  knavisli  arti- 
fice unworthy  tlie  character  they  bore,  that  the  two  Scipios 
had  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that 
Antiocluis  liad  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this 
report  liad  been  true,  and  they  declared  imjiudently  that  it 
M'as  so,  they  assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the  senate,  and 
seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  for  it.  This 
showed  they  Avere  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  Romans,  Avho  had  reason  to  be  offended  at  them 
on  other  accounts.  They  therefoj-e  were  commanded  to 
leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  The 
Romans  received  letters  from  the  consul  soon  after,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
and  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  ^tolia  fell  by  lot  to  Fulvias,  and  Asia  to 
Manlius.* 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  victory  and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city 
with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices  were  appointed,  by  way  of 
thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  im- 
mediately gave  audience,  first  to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the 
ambassadors.  At  this  audience,  one  of  the  most  important 
affairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the  senate,  and 
whicli  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be 
considered.  It  is  well  known  that  liberty  is  precious  and 
dear  to  all  men  ;  but  the  Greeks,  in  ]>articular,  were  inex- 
pressibly jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  nations.  And,  indeed,  the  least  attention  to 
Grecian  history  will  show  that  liberty  was  the  great  motive 
and  j)rinciple  of  all  their  enterprises  and  w^ars ;  and  in  a 
manner  the  soul  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of 
government.  Phili]i,  and  Alexander,  his  son,  gaA'e  the  first 
blow  to  it,  and  theii"  successors  had  exceedingly  abridged,- 
and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  short  time 
before  restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  having 
reduced  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.     The  cities  of  Asia,  after 

*  A.  M.  3815.    Ant.  J.  C.  189.     \Av.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  47-50.    Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  52- 
69.    Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  25.    Appian.  iu  Syr.  p.  116. 
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the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes  of  the  same  indul- 
gence. The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  prin- 
cipally to  solicit  that  favor  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ;  and  it 
was  immediately  the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it. 
This  is  the  subject  on  which  the  senate  were  now  to  debate, 
and  the  decision  of  which  held  all  Europe  and  Asia  in 
suspense. 

Eumenes,  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his 
speech  with  a  short  compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glori- 
ous protection  they  had  granted  him,  in  freeing  himself  and 
his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  by  Antiochus ;  and  in  securing  his  kingdom 
against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  that  prince.  lie  after- 
wards congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  happj-  success  of 
their  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  on  the  famous  vic- 
tory thej'  had  just  before  gained,  by  which  they  had  driven 
Antiochus  out  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  all  Asia,  situated 
on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  He  added  that  as  to  him- 
self, and  the  service  he  had  endeavored  to  do  the  Romans, 
he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  gen- 
erals than  by  himself.  The  modesty  of  his  behavior  was 
universally  applauded  ;  but  he  was  desirous  to  specify  the 
particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  could 
oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them  ;  assuring  him, 
that  he  might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  toward  him. 
He  replied,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  recompense  was  proposed 
to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permitted  to  consult  the  sen- 
ate, he  then  would  be  so  free  as  to  ask  that  venerable  body 
what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  ord6r 
that  he  might  not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable 
demands  ;  but  that,  as  it  was  from  the  senate  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  gratified  in  all  he  should  require,  he  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity.  He 
was  again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly  and  without 
ambiguity.  In  this  mutual  contest  between  politeness  and 
respect,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail  Avith  himself  to 
be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly.  The  senate  still  per- 
sisted in  their  first  resolution  ;  and  the  reason  they  gave  for 
.it  was  that  the  king  knew  Avhat  it  best  suited  his  interest  to 
ask.  He,  therefore,  was  brought  in  again,  and  obliged  to 
explain  himself. 

He  then  made  the  following  speech  :  "  I  should  have 
still  continued  silent,  did  I  not  knoAV  that  the  Rhodian  am- 
bassadors, whom  you  will  soon  admit  to  audience,  will  make 
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such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary  to  my  interest.  They 
will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  and  pretend  that  they  ought  all  to  be  declared 
free.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intention  in  this  is  to 
deprive  me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be  delivei-ed, 
but  even  of  such  as  were  anciently  my  tributaries  ;  and  that 
their  view  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  effec- 
tually to  themselves,  under  the  specious  title  of  confederate 
cities  ?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strongly  on  their  own 
disinterestedness  ;  and  to  say  that  they  do  not  speak  for 
themselves,  but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  You, 
therefore,  will  certainly  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  such  discourse ;  and  are  far  from  designing,  either 
to  discover  an  affected  inequality  toward  your  allies, 
by  humbling  some,  and  raising  others  in  an  immoderate 
degree ;  or  to  alloAV  better  conditions  tp  those  who  carried 
arms  against  you,  than  to  such  as  have  always  been  your 
friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to  my  particular  preten- 
sions, and  my  personal  interest,  these  I  can  easily  give  up  ; 
but  as  to  your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  friendship  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me,  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  others  triumph  over  me  in 
that  particular.  This  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  inher- 
itance I  received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  poten- 
tate in  all  Greece  and  Asia  ;  who  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
cluding an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship  with  you; 
and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  latest  breath.  He  was  far  from  confining  himself 
in  those  points  to  mere  protestations  of  kindness  and  good 
Avill.  In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether  by  sea 
or  land,  he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided 
you  with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your 
allies  can  boast.  It  may  even  be  said  that  his  attachment 
to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest  proof  he  gave  of 
his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  for  the  fire  and 
vigor  with  Avhich  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  engage  in  al- 
liance with  you,  occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought 
him  to  his  end  in  a  few  days.  I  always  thought  it  my  duty 
to  follow  his  steps,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be 
more  honorable.  It  indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  ex- 
ceed him  in  zeal  and  attachment  to  your  service ;  but  the 
]"»osture  of  affairs,  and  the  war  against  Antiochur,  have  fur- 
jiished  me  more  o])portunities  than  my  father  had  of  giving 
you  proofs  of  this.     That  prince,  who  was  very  powerful  in 
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Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  off'^red  me  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage ;  he  engaged  himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which 
had  revolted  from  me;  he  promised  to  add  considerable 
countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  condition  that  I  should 
join  with  him  against  you.  I  will  not  assume  any  honor  to 
myself  for  not  accepting  ofTers  which  tended  to  alienate  me 
from- your  friendshij) ;  and,  indeed,  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  me  to  do  this?  I  will  only  take  notice  of  what 
I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  in  your  favor,  as  one  who  w^as 
your  ancient  friend  and  ally.  I  assisted  your  generals  both 
by  sea  and  land  with  a  far  greater  number  of  troops,  as 
well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  provisions,  than  any  of 
your  allies.  I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements, 
and  these  were  many  ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor 
dangers.  I  suffered  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  the  most  griev- 
ous condition  of  war^  and  was  blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  ex- 
posed every  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown  and  life.  Hav- 
ing disengaged  myself  from  this  siege,  while  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  Seleucus,  his  son,  on  the  other,  were  still  en- 
camped in  my  dominions ;  neglecting  entirely  my  own  in- 
terest, I  sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet 
Scipio,  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  ])assing  it.  I 
never  quitted  the  consul  after  his  arrival  in  Asia  ;  not  a  sol- 
dier in  your  camp  has  exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother 
and  myself.  I  have  been  present  in  every  action,  whether 
of  foot  or  horse.  In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended  the 
post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.  I  will  not  ask  whether, 
in  this  particular,  any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared 
Avith  me.  One  thing  I  will  be  so  confident  as  to  assert, 
namely,  that  I  may  claim  an  equality  with  any  of  those  kings 
or  states  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  marks  of 
your  favor.  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy  before  he  be- 
came your  ally ;  he  did  not  come  over  to  you  with  powerful 
aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his 
kingdom  ;  but  an  exile,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  plundered 
of  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces,  he  fled 
to  your  camp  Avith  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an 
asylum,  as  Avell  as  aid,  in  his  misfortunes.  But,  because  he 
has  since  served  you  faithfully  against  Syphax  ;.nd  the  Car- 
thaginians, you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  tlie  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  but,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  Africa.  What,  therefore,  may  w-e  not> 
expect  from  your  liberality ;  we,  who  have  ever  been  your 
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allies,  and  never  your  enemies?  My  father,  my  brothers, 
and  myself,  have  on  all  occasions  drawn  our  swords  in  your 
cause  both  by  sea  and  land,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great 
distance  from  our  native  country,  in  Peloponnesus,  Bo-otia, 
and  .i3^tolia,  during  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus,  and 
the  ^Etolians.  Perliaps  some  one  may  ask,  what  are  your 
pretensions  ?  Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself,  tliey 
are  as  follows  :  If,  in  repulsing  Antiochus  beyond  Mount 
Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  seize  upon  that  country,  in 
order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better 
neighboi-s  ;  none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions. 
But  if  you  are  resolved  to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your 
^armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say  that  none  of  your 
allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from  you  than  myself. 
Yet  some  may  observe  that  it  is, great  and  glorious  to  deliver 
cities  from  slavery,  and  to  restore  them  their  liberty.  I 
grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exercised  hostilities 
against  you.  But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attached 
to  the  interest  of  Antiochus,  Avill  it  not  be  much  more 
worthy  of  your  wisdom  and  justice,  to  bestow  your  favor 
on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully,  than  on  enemies, 
who  have  used  their  endeavors  to  destroy  you?" 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  king's  ha- 
rangue, and  showed  evidently  that  they  Avere  determined  to 
do  e\ery  thing  for  him  in  their  power. 

The  llhodians  w'ere  afterwards  admitted  to  audience. 
The  jierson  Avho  spoke  in  their  name,  after  repeating  the 
origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans,  and  the  services 
they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  ^YVA'  against  Philip,  and  af- 
terwards in  that  against  Antiochus:  "  Xothing,"  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  senators,  "grieves  us  so  much  at 
this  time  as  to  find  ourselves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dis])ute 
Avith  Eumenes,  that  prince  for  Avhom  both  our  republic  and 
ourselves  have  the  most  faithful  and  cordial  respect.  The 
circumstance  Avhich  divides  and  separates  us  on  this  occa- 
sion does  not  proceed  from  a  disparity  of  minds,  but  from  a 
difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free,  and  Eumenes  is  a 
king.  It  is  natvn-al  that  Ave,  being  a  free  people,  should  plead 
for  the  liberty  of  others,  and  that  kings  should  endeavor  to 
make  all  things  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sAvay.  Hoav- 
eA'cr  this  may  be,  the  circumstance  Avhicli  perplexes  us  on 
this  occasion  is  not  so  much  the  affair  in  itself,  Avhich  seems 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided 
in  opinion  about  it,  as  the  regard  Ave  ought  to  show  to  so 
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august  a  prince  as  Eumenes.  If  there  Avore  no  other  Avay 
of  acknowledging  the  important  services  of  a  king,  your  con- 
federate and  ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power, 
you  then  might  be  doubtful,  from  the  fear  you  might  be  vm- 
der,  either  of  not  discovering  sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince 
who  is  your  friend,  or  of  renouncing  your  i)rincii)les  and  the 
glory  which  you  have  acquired  in  the  war  against  Philip,  by 
restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune 
lias  placed  you  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  fear  either  of 
those  inconveniences.  The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the 
victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by  which  30U  acquire  no 
less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves 
easily  of  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias, 
all  Pisidia,  Chersonesus,  and  the  country  contiguous  to  it,* 
are  subjected  by  you.  One  of  these  i)rovinces  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  enlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes, 
but  all  of  them  together  will  make  him  equal  to  the  most 
powerful  kings.  You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  recompense  very  largely  your  allies,  and  not  depart 
from  the  maxims  which  form  the  glory  of  your  em]jire. 
The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march  against  Philip 
and  Antiochus.  As  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is 
expected  ;  not  only  because  you  yourselves  have  already 
set  the  example,  but  because  your  honor  requires  it. 
Others  engage  in  war  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbors 
of  some  country,  some  city,  fortress,  or  seaport ;  but  you, 
Romans !  never  drew  the  sword  from  such  motives  ;  when 
you  light,  it  is  for  glory ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for 
your  name  and  empire,  almost  equal  to  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  gods.  The  business  is  to  preserve  that  glory. 
You  have  undertaken  to  rescue  from  the  bondage  of  kings, 
and  to  restore  to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  natioii  famous  for  its 
antiquity ;  and  still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions, 
and  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  It 
is  the  whole  nation  you  have  taken  under  your  ])rotection, 
and  you  have  promised  it  to  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
cities  situated  in  Greece  itself  are  not  more  Grecian  than 
the  colonies  they  settled  in  Asia.  A  change  of  country  has 
not  wrought  any, alteration  in  our  origin  or  manners.  All 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  have  endeavored  to  rival  our  ances- 
tors and  founders  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.  Many  persons 
in  this  assembly  have  seen  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  we  are  situated  at  a  farther  distance 
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from  Rome.  If  a  difference  in  climate  slioukl  cliange  the 
nature  and  dispositions  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  ]MarseiIles, 
surrounded  as  tliey  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations, 
should  necessarily  have  long  since  degenerated  ;  and  yet  wo 
are  informed  that  you  ha^-e  as  great  a  regard  for  them,  as 
if  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they  have 
retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  language,  the  dross,  and 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  Greeks ;  but  liave  also  ]>reserved 
still  more  their  manners,  laws,  and  genius,  and  all  these  ])ure 
and  uncorrupted  by  their  correspondence  with  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your 
empire.  Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appea»* 
remote  from  you.  Wherever  you  liave  carried  yor.r  arms, 
convey  thither  also  the  genius  and  form  of  your  govern- 
ment. Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery, 
continue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  grateful  to 
them.  The  Greeks,  in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  con- 
dition, thiidc  it  glorious  to  imitate  your  exalted  sentiments. 
Born  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  they  know  you  Avill  not  deem 
it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are 
so.  Formerly,  their  own  strength  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  empire  to  them ;  but  now,  they  implore  the  gods  that  it 
may  be  enjoyed  for  ever  by  those  people,  with  Avhom  they 
have  placed  it.  All  they  desire  is  that  you  would  be  ])leased 
to  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  tlieir  liberties,  as 
they  are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend  them  by  tlieir  own. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  some  of  those  cities  liave  favored  Anti- 
ochus.  Had  not  the  others  favored  Phili]i  also  ;  and  the 
TarentinesPyrrhus?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your 
enemy  as  well  as  rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Con- 
sider, Romans  !  the  engagements  which  this  example  lays 
you  under.  Will  you  grant  to  the  ambition  of  Eumenes  (I 
beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression),  Avhat  j'ou  refused  to  your 
own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  wars  wliich  you  have  carried  on  in  our  coun- 
tries, we  have  endeavored  to  behave  as  good  and  faitlifid 
allies  ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  we  have  really  been 
such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so  free  as  to  give  you  a 
counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  3'ou.  If  you 
follow  it,  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  universe  that,  however 
nobly  you  obtain  victories,  you  know  how  to  make  a  still 
nobler  use  of  them." 

It  was  im])ossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.     The  senate 
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found  itself  on  this  occasion  divided  between  different  sen^ 
timents  and  duties,  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  AvJjich 
tliey  •were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile.  On  one  side,  gratitude,  "with  regard  to 
the  services  of  a  king,  who  liad  adhered  to  them  with  in- 
violable zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  stroi\g  impression  on  their 
minds ;  on  the  other,  they  earnestly  wished  to  have  it 
thought  that  the  sole  view  of  their  undertaking  this  war 
was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  motives  on  both  sides  Avei'c  very 
strong.  The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liber- 
ties and  laws,  after  Philii)'s  defeat,  had  acquired  for  tlie 
Romans  a  reputation  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  triumphs. 
But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disj (lease  so  poAverful  a  ])rince 
as  Eumenes  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  bring 
over  other  kings  to  their  side,  by  the  attractive  charms  of 
advantage.  The  wisdom  of  the  senate  devised  means  to 
conciliate  these  different  duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  brought  in  after 
those  of  Rhodes;  and  all  they  requested  of  the  senate  was 
to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Sci])io  had  granted  them. 
They  complied  with  their  desire,  and  accordingly,  some 
days  after,  it  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  j)eo])le. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise 
heard,  and  tlie  answer  made  them  was  that  the  senate  would 
despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usual  custom,  ten  commissioners 
to  inquire  into,  and  settle  the  affairs  of  Asia.  It  was  told 
them  in  general,  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  My- 
sia,  should  thenceforward  be  subject  to  Eumenes.  The 
Rhodians  were  allotted  the  possession  of  Lycia,  and  that  ])art 
of  Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  Pisidia. 
In  both  these  distributions,  such  cities  were  excepted  as  en- 
joyed their  freedom  before  the  battle  fought  against  Anti- 
ochus, It  was  resolved  that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  had  ])aid  tribute  to  Attains,  should  also  ])ry  it  to  Eu- 
menes ;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  ^Vntiochus 
should  be  free  and  exempt  from  contributions  of  every 
kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rliodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied 
with  this  new  regulation.  The  latter  requested,  as  a  favor, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Soles,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  descended 
originally,  as  ivell  as  themselves,  from  the  ])eople  of  Argos, 
might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  con- 
sulting the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that  head,  informed 
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the  Rliodians  of  tlie  violent  opposition  which  those  ambas- 
sadors had  made  to  tlieir  request ;  because  Soles,  situated 
beyond  Mount  Taurus,  Avas  not  included  in  the  treaty  ;  but 
that  if  tiiey  imai;-lned  the  lionor  of  Rhodes  was  concerned  in 
this  demand,  tlr^y  would  again  attempt  to  overcome  their 
repugnance.  The  Rhodians,  again  returning  the  most 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favors  they  had 
shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention 
to  interrupt  the  peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly 
satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  ^milius  Regillus, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  and  still  more  justly  to  L.  Scii)io,  Avho  had  con- 
quered the  king  in  perton.  He  assumed  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  might  not  be  infeiior  to  those  of  his 
brother,  upon  Avhom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of 
long  duration,  cost  the  Romans  but  little  blood,  and  yet 
contributed  very  much  to  aggrandize  their  em|)ire.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  victory  contributed  also,  in  another 
manner,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  that  very  emj)ire,  by  in- 
troducing into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a 
taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures;  for  it  is 
from  this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
that  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  mahuers 
in  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  the  fatal  changes  Avhich  en- 
sued it.*  Asia,  vanquished  by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards 
vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices. f  Foreign  Avealth  extin- 
guished in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity, in  which  its  strength  and  honor  consisted.  Luxury, 
that  in  a  manner  entered  Rome  in  triumpli  with  the  su])erb 
spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with  her,  in  her  train,  irregularities 
and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  city 
than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that  man- 
ner avenged  the  conquered  globe,  t 

*  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  8.  t  Armis  vlcit  vitiis  victuaest. — Senee.  de  Alex. 

t  Prima  peregrines  obscoeiia  pecuuia  mores 

Intulit,  et  turpi  fregenmt  secula  luxa 

Divide  mollos 

Nullum  crimen  abest  lacimisque  libidinis,  ex  quo 

Paupertas  Komawa  peril • 

SsBvior  armis. 

Luxuri*  incubuit,  victum  que  uklsltur  ortem. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ROMANS  RESPECT- 
-ING  THE  GRECIAN  STATES,  AND  THE  KINGS  OF  EUROPE 
AND    ASIA. 

The  reader  may  perceive,  in  the  eA^ents  above  related, 
one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  tlie  Romans,  Avliich 
will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
produce  an  almost  general  change  in  the  universe  ;  I  mean 
a  spirit  of  sovereignty  and  dominion.  This  characteristic 
does  not  display  itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent ;  it  reveals 
itself  by  degrees  ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  insensible  progress, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  rapid,  that  we  see  it 
CJfrried  at  last  to  its  greatest  height. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  people,  on  some  occasions, 
show  a  moderation  and  disinterestedness,  Avhich,  from  a  su- 
perficial view,  seem  to  exceed  every  thing  we  meet  with  in 
history,  and  which  vre  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  praise. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which 
the  Romans,  after  having  carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous 
war,  after  crossing  seas,  and  exhausting  their  treasures, 
caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  in  a  general  assembly,  that  the 
Roman  people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty ;  and 
desired  to  reap  no  other  fruit  by  their  victory,  than  the  no- 
"  ble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations,  the  bare  remembrance 
of  Avhose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear  them  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans? The  description  of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly 
be  read  without  tears,  and  without  l)eing  affected  Avith  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded 
merely  from  a  ]>rinciple  of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested 
motives  ;  had  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romans 
been  of  the  same  natiu'c  with  such  exalted  sentiments,  noth- 
ing could  possibly  have  been  more  august,  or  more  capable 
of  doing  honor  to  a  nation.  But  if  Ave  penetrate  ever  so 
little  beyond  this  glaring  outside,  we  soon  perceiA-e  that  this 
specious  moderation  of  the  Romans  Avas  entirely  founded 
on  a  profound  policy ;  Avise . indeed,  and  prudent,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  i-ules  of  gOA^ernment,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  A'ery  remote  from  that  noble  disinterestedness  so 
highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  maybe  affirmed 
that  the  Grecians  then  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid 
joy,  fondly  imagining  that  they  Avere  really  free  because  the 
Romans  declared  them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  1  am  now  speaking  of,  Avas  divided 
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between  tAvo  powers ;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and 
Macedonia ;  and  tlicy  were  always  engaged  in  Avar ;  the 
former  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and 
the  latter  to  comj^lete  their  subjection.  The  Romans,  per- 
fectly Avell  acquainted  with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensi- 
ble that  there  was  no  necessity  of  apjirehending  any  diffi- 
culty from  those  little  republics,  which  were  groAvn  weak 
through  length  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds,  nintual  jeal- 
ousies, and  the  wai's  they  had  been  forced  to  support  against 
foreign  ]iowers.  But  Macedonia,  Avhich  was  i)ossessed  of 
Avell-disciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of  Avar;  which 
had  continually  in  vieAv  the  glory  of  her  former  monarchs  ; 
which  liad  formerly  extended  her  conquests  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe  ;  Avhich  still  harbored  an  ardent,  though 
chimerical  desire,  of  attaining  universal  empire:  and  A\hich 
had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  Avith  the  kings  of  Egyj)t  and 
Syria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  com- 
mon interests  of  monarchy ;  Macedonia,  I  say,  gaA'e  just 
alarms  to  the  Romans,  Avho,  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had 
no  obstacles  left  Avith  regard  to  their  ambitious  designs,  but 
those  poAverful  kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world 
between  them,  and  especially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest 
to  Italy. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  poAver  of  Macedon,  and  to 
dispossess  Philip  of  the  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  should 
receive  from  the  Greeks,  Avhicli,  indeed,  had  they  united  all 
their  forces  Avitli  his,  in  order  to  oppose  his  common  enemy, 
Avould  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible  Avith  regard  to  the 
Romans,  they  declared  loudly  in  favor  of  those  rejmblics  ; 
made  it  their  glory  to  take  them  under  their  jirotection,  and 
that  with  no  other  design,  in  outward  appearance,  than  to 
defend  them  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  farther,  to  attach 
them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a  sj^e- 
cious  bait  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  ;  I  mean  liberty,  of 
Avhich  all  the  republics  in  question  Avere  inexpressibly  jeal- 
ous, and  Avhich  tha  Macedonian  monarchs  had  perpetually 
dis])uted  Avith  them. 

The  bait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  as  eagerly  SAvalloAved 
by  tlie  generality  of  the  Greeks,  Avhose  vicAvs  penetrated 
no  farther.  But  the  most  judicious  and  most  clear-sighted 
among  them  discovered  the  danger  that  lay  concealed  be- 
neath this  charming  bait ;  and,  accordingly,  they  exhorted 
tl\e  ])eople  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  assemblies,  to 
bcAvare  of  this  ch)ud  that  was  gathering  in  the  west;  and 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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which,  changing  on  a  sudden  into  a  dreadful  tem]:iest,  would 
Ifreak  like  thunder  over  their  heads,  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with 
the  utmost  moderation  toward  such  states  and  nations  as 
addressed  them  for  ])rotection  ;  they  succored  them  against 
their  enemies;  took  the  utmost  pains  in  terminating  their 
differences,  and  in  supj)ressing  all  troubles  which  arose, 
among  them  ;  and  did  not  demand  the  least  recompense  for 
all  these  services  done  for  their  allies.  By  these  means, 
their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  na^ 
tions  for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manifesting  their  good  will,  of; 
entering  into  their  interests,  and  of  reconciling  them,  they, 
rendered  themselves  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  those  Avhoni' 
they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and  whom  they  now  considered,-; 
in  some  measure,  as  their  freed-men.  They  used  to  depute ; 
commissioners  to  them  to  inquire  into  their  complaints,  to 
weigh  and  examine  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  decide 
their  quarrels ;  but  when  the  articles  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  them  on  the 
spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome. 
But  afterwards,  they  used  to  summon  those  who  refused  to 
be  reconciled  ;  obliged  them  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
senate,  and  even  to  appear  in  person  there.  From  arbiters 
and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon 
assumed  a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as 
irrevocable  decisions,  were  greatly  offended  when  the  most 
implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them,  and  gave  the  name 
of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.  Thus  there  arose  in 
the  Roman  senate  a  tribunal  which  judged  all  nations  and 
kings,  and  from  Avhich  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal, 
at  the  end  of  every  war,  determined  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments due  to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed  the  van- 
quished nations  of  part  of  their  territories,  to  bestow  them 
on  their  allies,  from  which  they  reaped  a  double  advantage  ; 
for  they  thereby  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such 
kings  as  were  in  no  Avay  formidable  to  them  ;  and  weakened 
others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect,  and 
whose  arms  they  had  reason  to  di'ead. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Achaeans  inveigh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly 
against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask  by  what  title  the 
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Romans  were  empowered  to  assume  so  haughty  an  ascend- 
ant over  them  ;  Avhether  their  republic  was  not  as  free  and 
indejiendent  as  that  of  Rome;  by  what  right  the  Latter  ])re- 
tended  to  force  the  Acha^ans  to  account  for  their  conduct ; 
whetlier  they  would  be  pleased  should  the  Achaeans,  in  their 
turn,  officially  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs  ;  and 
whetlier  there  ought  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them. 
All  these  reflections  were  very  reasonable,  just,  and  unan- 
swerable, and  the  Romans  had  no  advantage  in  the  question 
but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  politics  were 
the  same,  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  kings.  They 
first  won  over  to  their  interest  such  among  them  as  were  the 
Aveakest,  and  consequently  the  less  formidable ;  they  gave 
them  the  title  of  allies,  whereby  their  persons  were  rendered, 
in  some  measure,  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  Avas  a  kind  of 
safeguard .  against  other  kings  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves ;  they  increased  their  revenues,  and  enlarged  their 
territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they  might  expect  from 
their  protection,  which  had  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pi-etences, 
those  great  potentates  who  divided  Europe  and  Asia.  And 
how  haughtily  did  they  treat  them  even  before  they  had 
conquered !  A  powerful  king,  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his 
answer  before  he  quitted  it ;  how  imperious  was  this !  But, 
how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  ?  They  commanded 
them  to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  of  their 
crowns,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and  good 
beliavior ;  obliged  tliem  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  forbade 
them  to  declare  war,  or  to  conclude  any  alliance,  without 
first  obtaining  their  leave  ;  banished  them  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains  ;  and  left  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only 
an  empty  title  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  divested  of  its 
rights  and  advantages. 

We  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Providence  had  decreed 
to  tlie  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  the  scrip- 
tures had  prophesied  their  future  grandeur  ;  but  they  were 
strangers  to  those  divine  oracles  ;  and  besides,  the  bare  pre- 
diction of  their  conquests  was  no  justification  with  regard 
to  them.  Although  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more 
so  to  ])rove,  that  this  people  had  from  their  first  rise  formed 
a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and  subject  all  nations  ;    it  can- 
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not  be  denied,  if  we  examine  their  whole  conduct  atten- 
tively, that  it  will  appear  that  they  acted  as  it'  they  liad  a  fore- 
knowledge of  this  ;  and  that  a  kind  of  instinct  determined 
them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this 
so  much  boasted  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Konians  was 
confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty  of  all  nations,  having  the 
utmost  contempt  for  kings  and  monarchy,  looking  upon  the 
whole  universe  as  their  ]>rey,  they  gras]>ed,  with  insatiable 
and)ition,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Avoi-Jd  ;  they  seized  in- 
discriminately all  ])rovinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended 
their  empire  OAcr  all  nations  ;  in  a  word,  they  j)rescribed  no 
other  limits  to  their  vast  projects  than  those  which  deserts 
and  seas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

segtion  viii. ^toliaxs  and  asiatic  gauls  subdued  by 

fulvius   and    manlius.     dliath   of    antiocbus,    and 
Daniel's  puophecy, 

■  During  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  com- 
motions had  happened  in  Greece.  Amynander,  by  the  aid  of 
the  ^Etolians,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Athamania, 
after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  Macedonian  garri- 
sons which  held  them  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed  some 
ambassadors  to  the  senate  of  Rome  ;  and  others  into  Asia 
to  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then  at  E])hesus,  after  their 
signal  victory  over  Antiochus,  to  excuse  his  having  emjtloyed 
the  arms  of  the  ^Etoliaiis  against  Philip,  and  also  to  make 
his  comphiints  against  that  ])rince.* 

The  JEtolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  enterprises 
against  Philip,  in  which  they  had  met  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess ;  but,  Avhen  they  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and 
found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Rome  were  re- 
turning from  thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of 
their  demands,  and  that  Fulvius  the  consul  Avas  actually 
marching  against  them,  they  were  seized  with  real  alarms. 
Finding  it  would  be  imjiossible  for  them  to  resist  the  Ro- 
mans by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had  recoui'se  to  entreaties  ; 
and,  in  order  to  enforce  tlicm,  they  engaged  the  Athenians 
and  Rhodians  to  join  their  ambassadors  to  those  whom  they 
were  about  to  send  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  consul  on  arriving  in  Greece,  had,  in  conjunction  Avith 
the  Epirots,  laid  siege  to  And)racia,  in  Avhich  Avas  a  strong 

•  A.  M.  3S15.  Ant.  J.  C.  ISO.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  u.  1-H.  Poljb.  in  Excerpt 
heg.  c.  26-28. 
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garrison  of  iEtolians,  Avho  made  .a  vigorous  defence.  Being 
at  last  persuaded  that  it  would  be  im|)ossible  for  them  to 
liold  out  long  against  the  Roman  arms,  they  sent  new  am- 
bassadors to  the  consul,  investing  them  with  full  ])owers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Those  which  were 
proposed  to  them  being  judged  exceedingly  severe,  the  am- 
bassadors, notwithstanding  their  full  ])owers,  desired  that 
leave  might  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assembly  once 
more ;  but  the  members  of  it  were  displeased  with  them  for 
it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with  orders  to  terminate 
the  affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rhodian 
ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul, 
were  come  to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  also  re)>aired. 
The  latter,  having  great  influence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia, 
where  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his  banishment,  ])revailed 
with  the  inhabitants  to  sui'render  themselves  at  last  to  the 
consul.  A  peace  was  also  granted  to  the  ^tolians.  The 
chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  Avere  as  follows :  they  should 
first  deliver  up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans  ;  should 
j)ay  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  one  half  immediately; 
shoxdd  restore  both  to  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  all  the 
deserters  and  j^risoners  ;  should  look  upon,  as  their  enemies 
and  friends,  all  those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans;  in 
fine,  should  give  up  forty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
consul.  Their  ambassadors  having  arrived  in  Rome  to 
ratify  the  treaty  there,  found  the  peo])le  highly  exasperated 
against  the  yEtolians,  as  Mell  on  account  of  their  past  con- 
duct, as  the  complaints  made  against  them  by  Philip,  in  his 
letters  written  on  that  head.  At  last,  however,  the  senate 
were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of.  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in  them  ;  and 
therefore  they  ratified  the  treaty  conformably  to  the  condi- 
tions which  the  consul  had  ])rescribed. 

The  vEtolians  were  pei'mitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum 
imposed  on  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  piece  of 
gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  the  A^alue  of  ten  pieces 
of  silver  of  the  same  weight;  which  shows  the  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  liad  terminated  the  war  with 
the  yEtolians,  crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order 
to  subdue  it.  All  the  cities,  at  the  first  summons,  surren- 
dered immediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same  only,  after 
submitting  to  the  conqueror,  regetted  what  they  had  done, 
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and  accordingly  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which 
obliged  them  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vig- 
orous defence,  insomuch  that  it  was  four  months  before  the 
consul  could  take  it.* 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whitlier  he  was 
called  by  the  people  of  JEgium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the 
differences  which  interrupted  their  tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achteans  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  held  at  iEgium  ;  but  Philopoemen,  who  was 
an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to  change  that  custom,  and  to 
cause  the  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in  all  the  cities 
which  formed  the  Achaean  league  ;  and  that  very  year  he 
summoned  it  to  Argos.  The  consul  Avould  not  oppose  this 
motion  :  and  tliougli  his  inclination  led  liim  to  favor  the  in- 
habitants of  ^gium,  because  he  thought  their  cause  the 
most  just,  yet,  seeing  that  the  other  party  would  certainly 
prevail,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without  declaring 
his  ojnnion. 

The  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  greater  hnportance.  Those  Avho 
liad  been  banished  from  that  city  by  Nabis  the  tyrant,  had 
fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castles  along  the  coast,  and 
from  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  Tlie  latter  had  attacked 
in  the  night  one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it, 
•but  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise  alarmed 
the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Achae- 
ans.  Philopa3men,  Avho  at  that  time  was  in  employment, 
secretly  favored  the  exiles,  and  endeavored,  on  all  occasions, 
to  lessen  the  authority  of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree 
w^as  enacted,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  Quintius  and 
the  Romans  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  seacoast 
of  Laconia  under  the  protection  of  the  Achasans,  :uid  ha^-ing 
foi'bidden  the  Lacedaemonians  access  to  it,  and  the  latter 
having  attacked  the  town  called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Achaean  assembly  demanded  that  the  insti- 
gators of  that  massacre  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and 
that  otherwise  they  sliould  be  declared  violators  of  the 
treaty.  Ambassadors  were  deputed  to  give  them  notice  of 
this  decree.  A  demand,  made  in  so  haughty  a  tone,  exceed- 
ingly exasperated  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  immediately 
put  to  death  thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  correspondence 
with  Philopcemen  and  the  exiles,  dissolved  their  alliance 
•  Liv.  1,  xxxviil.  u  28-30. 
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with  the  Achaeans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius  tlie 
consul,  who  was  then  in  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to  entreat  hiui  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achaeans  re- 
ceived advice  of  what  had  been  done  in  Sj^arta,  they  unan- 
imously declared  war  against  that  city,  which  began  by 
some  slight  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  season 
being  too  far  advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing  consider- 
able.* 

When  the  consul  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  he  heard  both 
parties  in  a  i)ublic  assembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly 
warm,  and  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides.  Without 
coming  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
command  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their 
respective  ambassadors  to  Rome;  and  they  accordingly  re- 
paired thither  immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience. 
The  league  with  the  Achaeans  Mas  in  great  consideration  at 
Rome,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not  care  to 
disgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  therefoi'e 
returned  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer,  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  whereby  the  Achaeans  might  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  were  allowed  full  powder  to  infest  Sparta ; 
and  the  Spartans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  limited 
and  restrained. 

The  Achaeans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper.  Phil- 
opcemen  had  been  continued  in  his  employment  of  first 
magistrate.  He  marched  the  army  to  a  small  distance  from 
Sparta  without  loss  of  time;  and  again  demanded  to  have 
those  persons  surrendered  to  him  who  had  concerted  the 
enterprise  against  the  town  of  Las ;  declaring  that  they 
should  not  be  condemned  or  punished  till  after  being  heard. 
Upon  this  promise,  those  who  had  been  nominated  express- 
ly set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens,  who  looked  upon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or 
rather  as  that  of  tlie  public.  On  reaching  the  camp  of  the 
Achaeans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  exiles  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the 
camp,  came  to  them  with  an  insulting  air,  and  began  to 
vent  the  most  injurious  expressions  against  them ;  after  this, 
the  quarrel  gi'owing  wai-raer,  they  fell  upon  them  with  great 
violence  and  treated  them  very  ignominously.  In  vain  did 
the  Spartans  implore  both, gods  and  men,  and  claim  the 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  30-34. 
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right  of  nations;  the  rabble  of  tlie  Adiajans,  animated  by 
the  seditious  cries  of  the  exiles,  joined  witli  iheni,  notwith- 
standing the  protection  due  to  ambassadors,  an<l  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  tlie  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were 
immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-tliree  rescued  l.y 
the  magistrate  out  of  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretches. 
It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any  mannei-,  to  ])ardon 
them;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said  that  they  had  been 
put  to  death  Avithout  being  heard.  The  next  day,  they 
were  brought  before  that  enraged  multitude,  who,  almost 
without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  condemned  and  executed 
them  all. 

The  reader  wall  naturally  suppose  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel 
a  treatment,  threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deej>est  afflic- 
tion, and  filled  thera  with  alarms.  The  Acha^ans  imjiosed 
the  same  conditions  upon  them  as  they  would  liave  done 
on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm.  They  gave  orders 
that  the  walls  should  be  demolished  :  that  all  such  merce- 
naries as  the  tyrants  had  kept  in  their  service  should  leave 
Laconia  :  that  the  slaves  wdiom  those  tyrants  had  set  at 
liberty,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  should  also 
be  obliged  to  depart  tlie  country  in  a  certain  limited  time, 
upon  pain  of  being  seized  by  the  Acha?ans,  and  sold  or  car- 
ried wherever  they  thought  proper :  that  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus  shovdd  be  annulled  :  in  fine,  that  the 
Sj)artans  should  be  associated  in  the  Acha-an  k{)gue,  with 
whom  they  should  thenceforth  form  but  one  body,  and  fol- 
low the  same  customs  and  usages. 

The  Lacedasmonians  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  de- 
molition of  their  walls,  with  w-hich  they  began  the  execution 
of  the  orders  prescribed  them  ;  and  indeed  it  was  no  great 
misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had  long  subsisted  without 
any  other  walls  or  defence  than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.* 
Pausanias  f  informs  us  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first 
begun  in  the  time  of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  after- 
wards of  Pyrrhus  ;  but  that  they  were  completed  by  Nabis.  t 

*  Fuerat  quondam  sine  muro  Sparta.  Tyranni  nuper  locis  patentibus 
planisque  objeoerant  munun;  altiora  loca  et  difflclliora  adltu  stationibus 
armatorum  pro  muniniento  objectis  tutabantur. — Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  38. 

Spartaiii  urbem,  quaai  semper  armis  won  maris  defenderaiit,  turn  contra 
respoasa  fatorum  et  veterem  majonim  glori:tm.  armis  difRpi,  murorum  priesidio 
includunt.  Tantura  eos  degenera\  isse  a  majoribiis,  iit  onm  multis  seculis  r.mrns 
urbi  civium  virtus  fuerat.  tunc  cives  salvos  so  fore  non  existimaverint,  nisi  intro 
muros  laterent.— Justin.  1.  xiv.  c.  5. 

t  In  Achaiac.  p.  412. 

t  .Justin  informs  us  tliat  Sparta  was  fortified  with  walls  at  the  time  whe« 
Cassander  meditated  the  invasion  <?t'  Greece. 
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Livy  relates,  also,  that  the  tyrants,  for  their  own  security, 
had  fortified  witli  walls  all  such  ])arts  of  the  city  as  were 
most  open  and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were  tlierefore 
not  mucli  grieved  at  the  demolition  of  tliese  walls.  But  it 
was  with  inexpressible  regret  they  saw  the  exiles,  wlio  had 
caused  its  destruction,  returning  intent,  and  ^yho  might 
justly  be  considered  as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Sparta, 
enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost  all  its  pristine  vigor,  and 
W'as  for  many  years  dependent  on,  and  subjected  to  the 
Achffians.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with  regard  to 
Sparta  was  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  wh.ich 
had  continued  in  force  seven  liundred  years,  and  had  been 
the  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory.* 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta, 
does  Pliilopoemen  no  honor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great 
blot  in  liis  reputation.  Plutarch,  who  justly  ranks  liim  among 
the  greatest  captains  of  Greece,  does  but  just  glance  at  this 
action,  and  says  only  a  Avord  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed 
be  confessed  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favorable  in 
itself.  The  had  at  their  head  AgesipoHs,  to  Avhom  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged,  and  they  had  been  all 
expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants  ;  but  so  ojjen  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  which  Philopcemen  at  least 
gave  occasion,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused 
in  any  manner. 

It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians made  complaints  at  Rome  against  Philopcemen,  as 
having,  by  this  equally  unjust  and  cruel  action,  defied  the 
power  of  the  re])ublic  of  Rome,  and  insulted  its  majesty. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  obtain  leave  to  be 
heard. t  At  last,  Lepidus  the  consul,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Achajan  confederacy,  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Lacedemonians  had  met  with.  Philo])oemen  and  the 
Achjeans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Elis,  to  Rome, 
to  justify  their  conduct,  t 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Fulvius  the  consul  terminated  the  war  Avith  the  ^tol- 
ians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  terminated  that  with  the 
Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere,  of  the  inroad  those 
nations  had  made  into  different  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  under  Brennus.     The  Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in 

♦  Nulla  res  lanto  erat  damiio,  quam  disciplina  Lycurgl,  cul  per  septingentoB 
ftnnoi)  assuevcrant,  sub)ata. — Liv. 

t  I'olyb.  iu  Legat.  c.  xxxvii.  t  A.  M.  3817.    Ant.  J.  C.  187. 
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that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  from  tlieir  name  Gallo-Gra^- 
cia,  or  Galatia ;  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different 
states,  the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages.  These 
had  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  spread  terror  and  alarms  on  all  sides.  The  pre- 
tence made  use  of  for  declaring  war  against  them,  was  their 
having  aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Immediately  after  L. 
Seipio  had  resigned  the  command  of  his  army  to  Maidius, 
the  latter  set  out  from  Ephesus,  and  marched  against  the 
Gauls.  If  Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome,  he  would 
have  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  march  ;  his  brother 
Attains,  however,  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul's 
guide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  great  reputation  in  every 
part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  subdued  by  the  ])oa\  er 
of  their  arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  o])position, 
Manlius  judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  harangue  his 
forces  on  this  occasion  before  they  engaged  the  enemy.  "  I 
am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  "that  tlie  Gauls  should  have 
made  their  names  formidable,  and  spread  the  strongest  ter- 
ror in  the  minds  of  nations  of  ^o  soft  and  effeminate  a  cast 
as  the  Asiatics.  Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair 
wdiich  descends  to  their  waists,  their  unwieldy  bucklers, 
their  long  swords  ;  add  to  this  their  songs,  their  cries  and 
bowlings  at  the  first  onset,  the  dreadful  clashing  of  their 
arms  and  shields  ;  all  this  may,  indeed,  intimidate  men  not 
accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you,  Romans !  whose  victo- 
rious arms  have  so  often  trium])hed  over  that  nation.  Be- 
sides, experience  has  taught  you  that  after  the  Gauls  have 
spent  their  first  impetuosity,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts 
the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well  as  their  bodily  strength  ; 
Tind  that  then,  quite  incaj>able  of  supporting  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms  fall  from  their 
hands,  and  they  sink  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do 
not  imagine  these  the  ancient  Gauls,  inured  to  fatigue  and 
dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  the  country  they  have 
invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they  breathe,  the 
effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  in- 
habit, have  entirely  enervated  them.  They  now  are  no  more 
than  Phrygians  in  Gallic  armor;  and  the  only  circumstance 
I  fear,  is  th;:t  you  will  not  reap  much  honor  by  the  defeat 
of  a  ramble  oi  enemies,  so  unwoi-thy  of  disputing  victory 
with  Romans,"* 

•  Llv.  1.  xxxvii,  u.  12-27.    Po]yb.  in  Excerpt.  Legal.  29-33 
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Tt  was  a'  gener.l  opinion  with  regard  to  tlie  ancient 
Gauls,  that  a  sure  way  to  conquer  tliem  was  to  let  them  ex- 
haust their  first  fire,  which  was  quickly  deadened  by  o])po- 
sition  ;  and  that  when  once  this  edge  of  their  vivacity  was 
blunted,  they  had  lost  all  strength  and  vigor;  and  their 
bodies  were  even  incapable  of  sustaining  the  slightest 
fatigues  long,  or  of  withstanding  the  sunbeams,  when  they 
darted  with  ever  so  little  violence  :  that,  as  they  were  more 
than  men  in  the  beginning  of  an  action,  they  were  less  than 
women  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  "  Gallos  primo  impetu  fero- 
ces  esse,  quos  sustinere  satis  sit — Gallorum  quidem  etiam 
corpora  intolerantissima  laboris  atque  aistus  fluere ;  jjrima- 
que  eorum  ])ra5lia  plus  quani  virorum,  postrema  minus  quam 
feminarum  esse."* 

Those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  modern  Frencli,  entertained  very  near  the 
same  idea  of  them.  However,  the  late  transactions  in  Italy, 
and  especially  on  the  Rhine,  must  have  undeceived  them. 
However  prepossessed  I  may  be  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  I  question  M'hether  they  ever  discovered  greater 
patience,  resolution,  and  bravery,  than  the  French  displayed 
at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the 
generals  andoflieers,  courage  being  natural  to  and  in  a  man- 
ner inherent  in  them  ;  but  even  the  common  soldiers  showed 
such  an  ardor,  intre))idity,  and  greatness  of  soul,  as  amazed 
the  generals.  The  sight  of  a  hostile  army,  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  and  still  more  so  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  the 
prince  who  commanded  it,  served  only  to  animate  them  the 
more.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  long  and  laborious 
siege,  in  which  they  suffered  so  mucli  by  the  fire  of  the  be- 
sieged and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  the  violence  of  the  rains 
and  inundations  of  the  Rhine;  they  never  once  breathed 
the  least  murmur  or  complaint.  They  were  seen  wading 
through  great  floods,  where  they  were  up  to  the  shoulders 
in  water,  carrying  their  clothes  and  arms  over  their  heads, 
and  afterwards  marching,  quite  uncovered,  on  the  outside 
of  the  trenches  full  of  water,  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  enemy ;  and  then  advancing  with  intrepidity  to  the 
front  of  the  attack,  demanding,  with  the  loudest  shouts,  the 
enemy  should  not  be  allowed  capitulation  of  any  kind  ;  and 
appearing  to  dread  no  other  circumstance  than  their  being 
denied  the  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  courage  und  zeal 
still  more,  by  storming  the  city.  What  I  now  relate  's 
universally  known.     The  most  noble  sentiments  of  honor, 
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bravery,  and  intrepidity,  mnst  necessai-ily  liave  taken  deep 
root  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  ;  otlierwise,  tliey  could 
not  have  burst  forth  at  once  so  gloriously  in  a  first  cam- 
paign, after  having  been  in  a  manner  asleep  during  a  twenty 
years'  peace. 

The  testimony  which  Louis  XV.  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  give  them,  is  so  glorious  to  the  nation,  and  even 
reflects  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  king  himself,  that  I  am 
persuaded  none  of  my  readers  Avill  be  displeased  to  find  it 
inserted  here  entire.  If  this  digression  is  not  allowable  in 
a  history  like  this,  methinks  it  is  pardonable,  and  even 
laudnble,  in  a  true  Frenchman,  fired  with  zeal  for  his  king 
and  country.  ^^ 

The  King's  Letter  to  the  Marshal  D'Asfeldt. 
"  Cousix, 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  important  service  you  have 
done  me  in  taking  Philipsburgh.  Nothing  less  than  your 
courage  and  resolution  could  have  surmounted  the  obstacles 
,to  that  enterprise,  occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Rhine.  You  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  your  example 
inspire  the  officers  and  soldiers  witli  the  same  sentiments. 
I  caused  an  account  to  be  sent  me  daily,  of  all  the  trans- 
actions of  that  siege  ;  and  always  observed,  that  the  ardor 
and  patience  of  my  troo])S  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
diflSculties  that  arose,  either  from  the  swelling  of  the  floods, 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fire  of  the  place.  Every 
kind  of  success  may  be  expected  from  so  valiant  a  nation  : 
and  I  enjoin  you  to  inform  the  general  officers  and  others, 
and  even  the  whole  army,  that  I  am  highly  satisfied  with 
them.  You  need  not  doubt  my  having  the  same  sentiments 
with  regard  to  you;  to  assure  you  of  which  is  tlie  sole 
motive  of  this  letter;  and,  Cousin,  I  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  have  you  in  his  holy  kee])ing. 

"  Versailles,  July  23,  1734." 

I  now  return  to  the  history. 

After  Manlius  had  ended  this  speech,  the  army  discov- 
ered by  their  shouts,  how  impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly  the  consul  entered 
their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once  suspect  that  the 
Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote 
from   thera,  and  therefore  were  not  prepared   to   oppose 
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them.  But  notwithstfiiifling  this,  they  made  a  lom:^  and 
vigorous  resistance.  They  hiid  wait  for  Manlius  in  defiles  ; 
disputed  the  passes  -witli  him  ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they 
thought  inaccessible.  Th.c  consul,  far  from  being  discour- 
aged, followed,  and  forced  them  wherever  he  came.  He 
attacked  them  se]>arately,  stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated 
them  in  several  engagements.  The  Gauls  were  obliged  at 
last  to  submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
prescribed  them. 

T3y  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  ])erpetual  terrors  it  was  mider  from  those  bar- 
barians. So  hap])y  a  tranquillity  was  I'estored  on  this  side, 
that  the  em])ire  of  the  Romans  was  established  there  from 
the  river  Ilalys  to  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the  kings  of  Syria 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  We  are  told  that 
Antiochus  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  highly  obliged 
to  the  Romans  for  having  freed  him  from  the  cares  and 
troubles  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an  extent  of  coun- 
try must  necessarily  have  brought  upon  him.* 

The  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  Fidvius  returned  to 
his  own  province.  He,  and  Manlius,  his  colleague,  were 
continued  in  the  command  of  the  armies  for  a  year,  in  qual- 
ity of  proconsids.t 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  E])hesus,  to  settle  with  the  ten 
commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the 
most  im]>ortant  article  of  their  commissson.  The  treaty  of 
peace  with  Antiochus  was  confirmed,  as  also  that  Avliich 
IVIanlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cap])adocia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  six 
hundred  talents,  for  having  assisted  Antiochus  ;  half  this 
sum,  however,  was  accepted,  at  the  request  of  Eumeiies, 
who  was  to  marry  his  daughter.  Manlius  made  a  present 
to  Eumenes  of  all  the  elephants  which  Antiochus,  according 
to  the  treaty,  had  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  repassed 
into  Europe  with  his  forces,  after  having  admitted  the  dcjm- 
ties  of  the  several  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the  chief 
difficulties. 

Antiochus  was  greatly  perplexed  to  raise  the  sum  he 
was  to  pay  the  Romans.  He  made  a  prof[fress  through  the 
eastern  ])rovinces,  to  levy  the  tribute,  which  they  owed 
him ;  and  left  the  regency  of  Syria,  during  his  absence,  to 
Seleucus,  his  son,  whom  he  had  declared  his  presumptive 

*  Liv.  1.  X.  u.  28.  t  A.  M.  3816.    Aiit.  J.  C.  188.    Liv.  '\.  xxxviii.  n.  35. 
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heir.*  When  he  arrived  in  the  province  of  Elyniais,  he  was 
informed  tliat  there  was  a  very  considerable  treasure  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  This  was  a  powerful  temj)tation 
to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  for  religion,  and  was  in 
extreme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a  false  pre- 
tence that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  had  rebelled 
against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
carried  off  all  the  riches  which  had  been  kept  there  very  re- 
ligiously during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  people,  exas- 
perated by  this  sacrilege,  rebelled  against  him,  and  murdered 
him,  with  all  liis  followers.  Aurelius  Victor  says  that  he 
was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  ofhcers,  whom  he  had  beat 
one  day  when  he  was  heated  with  liquor. t 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  human- 
ity, clemency,  and  liberality.  A  decree,  which  we  are  told 
he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  his  subjects  permission,  and 
even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey  his  ordinances,  in  case 
they  should  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  laws,  shoAvs 
that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  justice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty, 
he  had  behaved  on  all  occasions  with  such  bravery,  pru- 
dence, and  application,  as  had  given  success  to  all  liis  enter- 
prises, and  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Great.  But  from 
that  time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  declined 
very  much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His  conduct  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans  ;  the  little  advantage  he  reaped 
from  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  the  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  them ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was 
obliged  to  accept ;  these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of 
his  former  successes  ;  and  his  death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked 
and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  indelible  blot  upon  his 
name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from 
the  10th  to  the  19th  verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this 
prince,  and  were  fully  accomplished. 

"  But  his  sons,"  of  the  king  of  the  North,  "  shall  be 
stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces : 
and  one,"  Antiochus  the  Gi-eat,  "  shall  certainly  come  and 
overflow,  and  pass  through:  then  shall  he  return,  and  be 
stirred  up  even  to  his  fortress."  t  This  king  of  the  North 
was  Seleuciis  Callinjcus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Se- 
leucus  Cer.iunus,  and  Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  the 
Great.  §     The  former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  suc- 

•  A.  M.  3817.  Ant.  J.  C.  187.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  293.  Justin.  1.  xxxiii.  o. 
2.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  c.  xi. 

t  De  yiris  illuBt.  c.  liv.  t  Ver.  10.  §  See  ver.  8. 
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ceeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  The  Latter,  after  having 
pacified  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  the  South,  that  is,  of  Egy])t ; 
dispossessed  him  of  Coelosyria,  Avhich  was  delivered  to  him 
by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province  ;  defeated  Ptol- 
emy's generals  in  the  narrow  passes  near  Berytus,  and  made 
himself  master  of  part  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy  then  endenv- 
ored  to  amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The  IlebrcM'  is 
still  more  expressive.  "  He,"  meaning  Antiochus,  "  shall 
come.  He  shall  overflow"  the  enemy's  country.  "  He  shall 
pass  over "  Mount  Libanus.  "He  shall  halt,"  while  over- 
tures of  peace  are  made  to  him.  "He  shall  advance  with 
ardor  as  far  as  the  fortresses,"  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemy's  victory  is  cleai'ly  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses. 

"And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  moved  with  choler, 
and  shall  come  forth,  and  shall  fight  with  him,  even  with 
the  king  of  the  North  ;  and  he  shall  set  forth  a  great  multi- 
tude, but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  his  hands."  * 
Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent,  effeminate  prince.  It 
was  necessary  to  excite  and  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of 
his  lethargy,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  take  up  arms, 
and  repulse  the  enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  march  into 
his  country :  "  provocatus."  At  last  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  ;  and,  by  the  valor  and  good  conduct  of 
his  generals,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Raphia. 

"  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart 
shall  be  lifted  up,  and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thou- 
sands ;  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it."  t  An- 
tiochus lost  upwai'ds  of  ten  thousand  f(  ot  and  three  hun- 
dred horse,  and  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners.  Philopator,  having  marched,  after  his  victory, 
to  Jerusalem,  was  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  "his  heart  shall  be  lifted  up;"  and  being  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  pride  to- 
ward the  Jews,  and  treated  them  very  cruelly.  He  might 
have  dispossessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions  had  he  taken 
a  proper  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory  ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  recovering  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  again 
plunged  into  his  former  excesses  :  "  but  he  shall  not  be 
strengthened  by  it." 

"  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set 

*  Ver.  H.  t  Ver:  12. 
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forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly 
come,  after  certain  years,  with  a  great  armj',  and  with  much 
riches."  *  Antiochus,  after  he  had  ended  the  war  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in  those  provinces. 
Finding,  fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war, 
that  Ptolemy  E])iphanes,  who  was  then  hut  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  had  succeeded  Philopator  his  father,  he  united  AvitJi 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant  king 
of  his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  suhjected  the  whole  coun- 
try which  Philopator  had  conquered,  by  the  victory  ho 
gained  at  Raphia. 

"  And  in  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  up  against 
the  king  of  the  South."  f  This  proj^hecy  was  fulfilled  by  the 
league  made  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  against 
the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt;  by  the  conspiracy  of  Agatho- 
cles  and  Agathoclea  for  the  regency ;  and  by  tliat  of  Scopas, 
to  dispossess  him  of  his,  crown  and  his  life.  "Also  the  rob- 
bers of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the 
vision;  but  they  shall  fall."  t  Several  apostate  Jews,  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  comi)lied  with 
every  thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  opposition  to 
the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which  means  they  were 
in  great  favor  with  him,  but  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  for, 
when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
he  either  extirpated,  or  droA'e  out  of  the  country,  all  the  par- 
tisans of  Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  j)repared  the  way  for  the 
accomplishing  of  the  pro])hecy,  which  denounced  the  calam- 
ities which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  to  bring  uj)on  this  people  ;  which  occasioned  a 
great  number  of  them  to  fall  into  ajjostacy. 

"  So  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come  and  cast  up  a 
mount,  and  take  the  most  fenced  cities ;  and  the  arms  of  the 
South  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  people,  nei- 
ther shall  there  be  any  strength  to  Avithstand  §  But  he 
that  Cometh  against  him,  shall  do  according  to  his  own  will, 
and  none  shall  stand  before  him  :  and  he  shall  stand  in  tlie 
glorious  land,  Avhlch  by  his  hand  shall  be  consuuicd."  || 
Antiochus,  after  having  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  at 
Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Sidon,  then  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  all  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  notAvithstand- 

*  A^cr.  13.  t  A*er.  14. 
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ing  tlie  opposition  made  by  the  chosen  troops  which  the 
king  of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him.  "  lie  did  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will,"  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  and 
nothing  was  able  to  make  the  least  resistance  against  him. 
Pursuing  his  conquests  in  Palestine,  he  entered  Judea,  "  the 
glorious,"  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  that  desirable 
land."  He  there  established  his  authority  and  strengthened 
it,  by  repulsing  from  the  castle  of  Jerusalem,  the  gai'rison 
which  Scoi)as  had  thrown  into  it.  This  garrison  being 
so  well  defended  that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  for  all 
the  troops  in  order  to  force  it,  and  the  siege  continuing  a 
long  time,  the  country  was  ruined  and  consumed  by  the 
stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  in  it. 

"  He  sliall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of 
his  whole  kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  liim ;  thus  shall 
he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the  daughter  of  women,  cor- 
rupting her  ;  but  she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither 
be  for  him."  *  Antiochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  under- 
took the  defence  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought 
it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to  lull  the  king  asleej),  by 
giving  him  liis  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  "  cor- 
rupt her,"  and  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband  ;  but  he 
was  not  successful  in  his  design  ;  for  as  soon  as  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her  father's  interests,  and 
embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was 
sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on 
the  victory  which  Acilius  had  gained  over  her  father  at 
Thermopylae,  f 

"  After  this  he  sliall  turn  his  face  into  the  isles,  and  shall 
take  many ;  but  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the 
reproach  which  Antiochus  had  offered  him  to  cease ;  with- 
out his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  him."  t 
Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Ccelosyria  and 
Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  end  of  the  land-army,  to 
Sardis,  while  he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to 
the  ^gean  sea,  where  he  took  several  islands,  and  extended 
his  emi)ire  exceedingly  on  that  side.  However,  the  prince 
of  the  ])eo))le,  whom  he  had  insulted  by  making  this  in- 
vasion, that  is,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  caused  the  re- 
proach to  turn  upon  liiin,  by  defeating  him  at  Mount 
Siijilus,  and  repulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  Ver.  17. 

t  Lesati  ab  Ptolcmseo  et  Cleopatra,  legibus  ^gypti,  gratulantes  quod  Maiiius 
Acilius  consul  AiitiochumregemGraeciajexpulisBetveueruut. — Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.3. 
t  Ver.  18. 
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"  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own 
land ;  but  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found."  *  An- 
tiochus,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  it.  He  Avent  soon  after 
into  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay 
the  Romans ;  but  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais, 
he  there  lost  his  life  in  a  miscral)le  manner. 

Such  is  the  pro[)hccy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antiochus, 
which  I  have  explained  in  most  places  according  to  the  He- 
brew text.  I  confess  there  may  be  some  doubtful  and  ob- 
scure terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  exj/lain,  and  variously 
interpreted  by  commentators ;  but  is  it  possible  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ? 
Can  any  reasonable  man,  who  makes  use  of  his  understand- 
ing, ascribe  such  a  prediction,  either  to  mere  chance,  or 
to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence  and  sagacity?  Can 
any  light,  but  what  proceeds  from  God  himself,  ]>enetrate 
in  this  manner  into  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  point 
out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact  and  circumstantial  a 
manner?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  concerning 
EgA-pt,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  khig  of  Syria,  leaves  two  chil- 
dren behind  him.  The  eldest  reigns  but  three  years,  and 
does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy  of  being  recorded ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of 
him.  The  youngest  is  Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  from 
his  great  actions;  and,  accordingly,  our  prophet  gives  a 
transient  account  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life, 
his  most  important  enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his 
death.  In  it  we  see  lijs  expeditions  into  Coelosyria  and 
Phoenicia,  several  cities  of  which  are  besieged  and  taken  by 
that  monarch  ;  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  Avliich  is  laid 
waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  made  in  it ;  his  conquests  of 
a  great  many  islands ;  the  marriage  of  his  daugliter  with 
the  king  of  Egypt,  which  does  not  answer  the  design  he  had 
in  view ;  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman  consul ;  his  retreat  to 
Antioch ;  and,  lastl)^,  his  unfortunate  end.  These  are,  in  a 
manner,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  of  Antiochus,  which  can 
be  made  to  resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  prophet  drew  those  features  without  a  design,  and 
at  random,  in  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ?  The  facts 
which  denote  the  accomplishment  of  the  ])rophccy  are  all 
told  by  heathen  authors,  who  lived  many  centuries  after 
the  prophet  in  question,  and   whose  fidelity  cannot  be  sus- 

*  V«r.  19. 
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pected  in  any  manner.  We  must  renonnce  not  only  re- 
ligion, but  reason,  to  refuse  to  aeknowledge,  in  such  prophe- 
cies as  these,  the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to 
whom  all  ages  are  present,  and  who  governs  the  world  with 
absolute  power. 

SECTION    IX. SELEUCUS    PIIILOPATOR    SUCCEEDS    ANTIOCHUS. 

COMPLAINTS    AGAINST    PHILIP. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  l)y  Selcucus  Pliilo- 
pator,  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  lie 
set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces.  His  reign  was  obscure 
and  contemptible,  occasioned  by  the  misery  to  which  the 
Romans  had  reduced  that  crown  ;  and  the  exorbitant  sum, 
a  thousand  talents  annually,  he  Avas  obliged  to  pay  during 
all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  the  king  his  father  and  that  people.* 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  sent  an 
ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  the 
king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with  the  Acha^ans. 
The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer  with  joy  ;  and  nccordingly 
sent  deputies  to  the  king,  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  tlie 
historian,  and  two  other  ambassadors.  The  alliance  being 
renewed,  Philopoemen,  who  Avas  at  that  time  in  office,  in- 
viting Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered 
into  discourse  concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise  the 
ambassador  bestoAved  upon  him,  he  expatiated  very  much 
on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his  address  in  riding,  and  his 
vigor  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms  ;  and  to  give 
an  example  of  A\diat  he  asserted,  he  declared  that  this 
prince,  being  on  horseback,  in  a  party  of  hunting,  had  killed 
a  wild  bull  with  the  discharge  of  a  single  javelin. f 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopati-a  his  daughter, 
queen  of  Egypt,  had  a  son,  Avho  reigned  after  E])iphanes  his 
father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy  Philometor.  The  Avhole 
realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  this  prince. 
Ccelosyria  and  Palestine  distinguished  themselves  above  all 
the  provinces,  and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those 
countries  Avent  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion  Avith  the 
most  splendid  equi])ages.  t  Josephus,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere,  who  Avas  receiver-general  of  those  proA* 

♦A.M.  3817.     Ant.  J.  C.  187.    Appiaii.  in  Syr.  r    llfi. 
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inces,  being  too  old  to  take  so  groat  a  journey,  sent  his 
youngest  son,  llyrcanus,  in  his  stead,  Avho  M'as  a  young  man 
of  great  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  The  king  and 
queen  gave  him  a  very  favorable  reception,  and  did  him 
the  honor  of  a  place  at  their  table.  A  buffoon,  Avho  used  to 
divert  the  king  with  his  jests,  said  to  him,  "  Do  but  behold, 
sir,  the  quantity  of  bones  before  llyrcanus,  and  your  maj- 
esty may  judge  in  what  manner  his  father  gnaws  your  prov- 
inces." These  words  made  the  king  laugh  ;  and  he  asked 
llyrcanus  how  he  came  to  have  so  great  a  number  of  bones 
before  him.  '■  Your  majesty  need  not  Avonder  at  that,"  re- 
plied he;  "  for  dogs  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  the 
rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table  have  done,"  pointing  to 
them;  "  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh  and  leave 
the  bones,  like  me."  The  mockers  were  mocked  by  that  re- 
tort, and  continued  mute  and  confused.  When  the  day  for 
making  the  presents  arrived,  as  llyrcanus  had  given  out  that 
he  h:id  only  five  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  very  ill  received  l>y  the  king,  and  peoj^le  diverted 
themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it  beforehand.  The  greatest 
presents  made  by  the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty  talents ; 
but  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king  one  hundred  boys,  well 
shaped  and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  each  of 
them  bringing  a  talent  as  an  offering,  and  to  the  queen  as 
many  girls,  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a  like  present 
for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  was  amazed  at  such 
uncommon  and  surpassing  magnificence  ;  and  the  king  and 
queen  dismissed  Hyrcanus  with  the  highest  marks  of  their 
favor  and  esteem. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so 
auspicious  a  manner  as  gained  him  universal  aj)probation 
and  applause ;  because  he  followed  in  all  tilings  the  advice 
of  xVristomenes,  who  was  another  father  to  him ;  but  after- 
wards, the  flattery  of  courtiers,  that  deadly  poison  to  kings, 
prevailed  over  the  wise  counsels  of  that  able  minister.  That 
prince  shunned  him,  and  began  to  yield  to  all  the  vices  and 
failings  of  his  father.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  liberty 
which  Arlstomenes  frequently  t :)ok,  of  advising  him  to  act 
more  consistently  with  himself,  he  despatched  him  with 
paison.'  Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  Avi»ose 
sight  alone  was  im])ortunate,  from  the  tacit  reproaches  it 
seemed  to  make  him,  ho  aban<loned  himself  entirely  to  his 
vicious  inclinations  ;  plunged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of 
every  kind  ;  followed  no  other  guides  in  the  administratiou 
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of  affairs  than  his  wild  passions ;  and  treated  his  suhjects 
witli  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.* 

The  Egy])tians,  growing;  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oji- 
pressicnis  and  injustice  to  Avhich  tlrey  were  daily  exjwsed, 
began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form,  associations  against  a 
king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously.  Some  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  having  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they 
had  already  formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  putting  them  in  execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
noAV  involved,  he  chose  Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  a 
man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as  abilities,  and  who  had  the 
most  consummate  experience  in  affairs  both  of  peace  and 
-s^ar  ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  under 
his  father,  and  had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had  contributed  very  much  to 
the  victory.  He  was  afterwai-ds  governor  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  ;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  the 
conspiracy  of  Sco])as  was  discovered,  the  expedients  he 
employed  on  that  occasion  conduced  very  much  to  the  ])res- 
ervation  of  the  state. f 

Ptolemy,  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  over- 
came the  rebels.  lie  obliged  their  chiefs,  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate  and  submit  on  cer- 
tain condrcions.  But,  having  seized  their  persons,  he  for- 
feited his  promise ;  and,  after  having  exercised  various 
cruelties  upon  tliem,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  j)erfidious 
conduct  brought  new  troubles  uj)on  him,  from  which  the 
abilities  of  Polycrates  again  extricated  him.  X 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
seems  to  have  been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration. 
We  haA'e  seen  that  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  been  very  solicitous  to  renew  the  ancient 
alliance  with  them.  This  he  was  also  very  desirous  of  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign ;  and  accordingly  offered  that  republic 
six  thousand  shields,  and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass.  His 
offer  was  acce])ted  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  Lycortas  and 
two  other  Aclueans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank  him 
for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  ;  and  these  re- 
turned soon  after  with  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Emnenes  also  sent  an  embassy  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 

»  A.  M.  3S20.     Ant.  J.  C.  184.     Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  294. 
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the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  sujjport  of 
the  members  of  tlie  public  council.  Others  came  likewise 
from  Seleucus,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereij^n,  offered 
ten  sliips  of  Avar  comjdetely  equipped  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with  the  prince  renewed. 
The  ambassadoi",  whom  Philopoeraen  sent  to  Rome  to  jus- 
tify liis  conduct,  had  returned  from  thence,  and  desired  to 
give  an  account  of  his  commission.* 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held. 
The  first  person  who  entered  it,  Avas  Nicodemus  of  Elea.  He 
gave  an  account  of  Avhat  he  had  said  in  the  senate  of  Home, 
Avith  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  the  ansAver  Avhich 
had  been  made  him.  It  Avas  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the 
senate,  in  reality,  Avere  not  pleased  Avith  the  subversion  of 
the  government  of  Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the  Avails 
of  that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre  of  the  Spartans  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  did  not  annul  any  thing  Avhich  had  been 
enacted.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for  or 
against  the  answers  of  the  senate,  no  further  mention  Avas 
made  of  it  at  that  time.  But  the  same  affair  Avill  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  Avere  afterwards  admitted 
to  audience.  After  having  reneAA'ed  the  alliance  Avhich  had 
been  formerly  made  Avith  Attains,  that  king's  father,  and  pro- 
posed, in  the  name  of  Eumenes,  the  offer  of  one  hundred  and 
tAventy  talents,  they  expatiated  largely  on  the  great  friend- 
ship and  tender  regard  which  their  sovereign  had  always 
shoAi-^ed  for  the  Acheeans.  When  they  had  ended  Avhat  they 
had  to  say,  Apollonius  of  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  observed  that 
the  present  Av^hich  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered 
in  itself,  Avas  Avorthy  of  tlie  Achaeans  ;  but,  if  regard  Avas 
had  to  the  end  which  Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it, 
and  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by  his  munificence,  in 
that  case,  the  rej^ublic  could  not  accept  of  this  present  with- 
out bringing  iipon  itself  everlasting  infamy,  and  bfing  guilty 
of  the  greatest  of  prevarications.  "For,  in  a  Avord,"  con- 
tinued lie,  "  as  the  law  forbids  every  individual,  Avhether  of 
the  i^eople  or  of  the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gift  from  a 
king  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the  crime  Avould  be  nmch 
greater  should  the  commonwealth,  collectively,  acce]jt  the 
offers  of  Eumenes.  That  with  regard  to  the  infamy,  it  was 
self-evident ;  for,  says  Apollonius,  what  could  reflect  greater 
ignominy  on  a  council,  than  to  receiA'e,  annually,  from  a 

•A.M.  3818.    Ant.  J.  C.  180.    Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  14,  pp.  850-852. 
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king,  money  for  its  subsistence ;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  public  affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pension- 
ers, and  in  a  manner  rising  from  his  table,  after  having 
swallowed  the  bait  that  concealed  the  hook  ?  *  But  what 
dreadful  consequences  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a 
custom,  should  it  be  established  ?  That  Prussias,  excited  by 
the  example  of  Eumenes,  would  also  be  liberal  of  his  bene- 
factions, and  after  him,  Seleucus ;  that,  as  the  interest  of 
kings  differed  widely  from  those  of  republics,  and  as,  in  the 
latter,  their  most  important  deliberations  related  to  their 
differences  with  crowned  heads,  two  things  would  inevitably 
happen  ;  either  the  Acha^ans  would  transact  all  thi]igs  to  the 
advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
country,  or,  they  must  behave  with  the  blackest  ingratitude 
toward  their  benefactors."  He  concluded  his  speech  with 
exhorting  the  Achaeans  to  refuse  the  present  which  was 
offered  ;  and  added,  "  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  um- 
brage at  Eumenes,  for  attempting  to  bribe  their  fidelity  by 
such  an  offer."  The  whole  assembly,  with  shouts,  rejected 
unanimously  the  proposal  of  Eumenes,  however  dazzling  the 
offer  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who 
had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and  the  decree 
made  by  that  prince  for  renewing  the  alliance  was  read. 
Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  having  asked  what 
treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to  renew,  several  having 
been  concluded  with  Ptolemy  upon  very  different  conditions, 
and  nobody  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  decision 
of  that  affair  was  referred  to  another  time. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  Avere  admitted  to 
audience.  The  Achaeans  renewed  the  alliance  which  had 
been  concluded  with  him  ;  but  it  was  not  judged  expedient 
to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he  offered. 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time  ;  and 
complaints  were  carried  from  all  quarters  to  Rome,  against 
Piiilip.  The  senate  thereupon  nominated  three  commission- 
ers, of  whom  Q.  Cecilius  was  the  chief,  to  go  and  take 
cognizance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot.f 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  against  the 
Romans,  with  whom  lie  believed  he  had  sufficient  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts ;  but  more  particularly,  be- 

*  Polybi  18,  by  this  expression,  would  denote  that  sncli  a  pension  was  a  kind 
of  bait  that  covered  a  hook,  that  is.  the  desu;n  which  Eumenes  had  of  making  all 
tboae  who  composed  tlie  cjouncil  his  dependents.     KaTaireTTTw/cdTas  oioves  6eA«a«. 

t  A.  M.  3819.     Ant.  J.  C.  185.  " 
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cause  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had  not  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  taking  vengeance  on  such  of  his  subjects  as  had 
abandoned  him  during  the  war.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
endeavored  to  console  him  by  permitting  him  to  invade 
Athamania ;  and  Amynander,  the  king  of  that  country,  by 
giving  up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  ^Eto- 
lians  had  seized;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetrias 
and  all  Magnesia  ;  and  by  not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts 
upon  Thrace  ;  all  which  circumstances  had  somewhat  ap- 
peased his  anger.  He  continually  meditated,  however,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded  him, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  war,  whenever  a  jirojier  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  But  the  complaints  that  were  made 
against  him  at  Rome,  having  been  listened  to  tliere,  revived 
all  his  former  disgusts.* 

The  three  commissioners  having  arrived  at  Tempe  in 
Thessaly,  an  assembly  was  called  tliere,  to  which  came,  on 
one  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Thessalians,  of  the  Perrhce- 
bians,  and  Athamanians  :  and,  on  the  other,  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon  ;  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly 
mortify  the  pride  of  so  ])owerful  a  ])rince.  The  ambassadoi-s 
explained  their  various  complaints  against  Philip,  with 
greater  or  less  force,  according  to  their  diffei-ent  characters 
and  abilities.  Some,  after  excusing  themselves  for  being 
obliged  to  plead  against  him,  in  favor  of  their  lilterty,  en- 
treated him  to  act  in  regard  to  tliem  rather  as  a  friend  than 
a  master;  and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that  particular,  Avho 
endeavored  to  M'in  over  their  allies  by  fricndshi])  rather  than 
fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  l>eing  less  reserved,  and 
not  so  moderate,  reproached  him  to  his  face  for  his  injustice, 
oppression,  and  usuri)ation ;  assuring  the  commissioners, 
that  in  case  they  did  not  api)Iy  a  speedy  remedy,  the  tri- 
umphs they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of 
the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia  to 
their  liberties,  would  all  be  rendered  ineffectual :  that  this 
prince,  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kej)t  in  and  re- 
strained without  a  very  tight  rein,  and  a  shar])  curb.f 
Philip,  that  he  might  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser  rather 
than  of  one  accused,  inveighed  heavily  against  those  who 
had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  particularly  against  the 
Thessalians.  He  said,  that  like  slaves,  who  being  made  free 
on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the  most 

*  lAv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  23-29. 

t  Ut  equum  stemacem  non  parentem  freuis  asperioribus  castigandum  esse.-^ 
Llv. 
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injurious  exclamations  against  their  masters  anrl  1)enofactors  ; 
so  they  abused,  witli  the  utmost  insolence,  the  indulgence  of 
the  Romans;  aud  Avere  incapable,  after  enduring  a  long  ser- 
vitude, to  make  a  prudent  and  moderate  use  of  the  liberty 
which  had  been  granted  them.*  The  commissioners,  after 
hearing  the  accusations  and  answers,  the  circumstances  of 
which  I  shall  omit  as  little  important,  and  making  some  ])ar- 
ticular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  time,  to 
pronounce  definitely  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  relating  to  the  cities  of  Thrace;  and  the  king, 
who  was  very  much  disgusted,  followed  them  thither.  The 
ambassadors  of  Eumen^s  said  to  the  commissioners,  tliat, 
if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of  ^Enum 
and  Maronea  to  their  liberty,  their  sovereign  was  far  from 
having  a  design  to  oppose  it;  but  that,  if  they  did  not  con- 
cern thenaselves  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  cities 
which  had  been  conquered  from  Antiochus,  in  that  case,  the 
service  which  Eumenes  and  Attains  his  father  had  done 
Rome,  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  rather  be  given 
u]i  to  their  master  than  to  Piiili]),  who  had  no  manner  of 
right  to  them,  but  had  usurped  tliem  by  open  force  ;  that, 
besides,  these  cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree 
of  the  ten  commissioners  whom  the  Romans  had  appointed 
to  determine  these  differences.  The  Maronites,  who  were 
afterwards  heard,  inveighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  injustice  and  oppression  which  Philip's  garrison  exercised 
in  their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms 
from  what  he  had  done  before  ;  and  directing  Jiimself  ]jer- 
sonally  to  the  Romans,  declared  tliat  lie  had  long  perceived 
they  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  him  justice  on  any 
occasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeration  of  the  o'rievous  in- 
juries  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  them ;  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  the  Romans  on  different  occasions,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to  their  interest, 
so  far  as  to  refuse  three  thousand  talents,  fifty  shij>s  of  war 
completely  equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities,  which 
Antiochus  offered  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  him.  That,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occa-* 

♦  Insolenter  et  immodice  abuti  Thessalos  indulgeiitia  populi  Romaiii ;  velut 
ex  diutina  siti  iiimis  avide  nierain  liaurientes  libertatem.  Ita,  servorum  modo 
prjBter  spen\irepei)te  manumissoriim,  '.ioeutiam  vocis  et  linguse  experiri,  et 
}actare  sese  iiisectatioiie  et  coiiviciis  domiiiorum. — Liv. 
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sions,  Willi  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  com- 
pare liiniself ;  and  that  the  Rojnans,  so  far  from  enlarging 
his  dominions,  as  he  tliought  his  services  merited,  liad  CA^en 
dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those  cities  to  which  he  had  a  law- 
ful claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  "  You, 
Romans  !  "  said  he,  concluding  his  speech,  "  are  to  consider 
upon  what  terms  you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  If 
you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  and  to  urge 
me  to  extremities,  in  that  case,  you  need  only  use  me  as  you 
have  hitherto  done  :  but,  if  you  still  revere  in  my  j^erson  the 
title  and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  the  shame  of  being  treated  any  longer  with  so  much  in- 
dignity." 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech.  For 
this  reason  they  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  the 
affair  in  suspense,  by  making  no  decisive  answer  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  declared,  that  if  the  cities  in  question  had  been 
given  to  Eumenes,  by  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as 
he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  case  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  reverse  it  in  any  manner :  that,  if  Philip  had  ac- 
quired them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but  just  that  he 
shoiild  be  suffered  to  continue  in  possession  of  them :  that 
if  neither  of  these  things  should  be  proved,  then  the  cog- 
nizance of  this  affair  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senate  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be  drawn  ouf 
of  the  cities,  each  party  retaining  its  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  pro- 
visionally, to  withdraw  his  garrisons  out  of  the  respective 
cities,  so  far  from  satisfying  that  prince,  so  entirely  discon- 
tented and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequence  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  prepare  it. 

The  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to 
Achaia.  Aristenes,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled 
immediately  all  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  in  Argos.  Cecilius 
coming  into  this  council,  after  having  applauded  the  zeal  of 
the  Achffians,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  government  on  all 
other  occasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling 
them  that  their  injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  very  much  censured  at  Rome  ;  and  therefore  he 
.  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power, 
what  they  had  acted  imprudently  against  them  on  that 
occasion.  The  silence  of  Aristenes,  who  did  not  reply  a 
single  word,  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  Avith 
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Ceeilius,  and  that  tiiey  acted  in  concert.  Diophanes  of 
Megalopolis,  a  man  better  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and 
who  hated  Philopoemen  without  mentioning  the  affair  of 
Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  him.  Upon  this, 
Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with 
the  utmost  vigor  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They  showed 
that  the  whole  transaction  at  Sparta  had  been  conducted 
with  prudence,  and  even  to  the  aclvantage  of  the  Laceda?- 
monians ;  and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  human  laws,  as 
well  as  the  i3verence  due  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  vio- 
lated. When  Ceeilius  quitted  the  assembly,  the  members 
of  it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
nothing  should  be  changed  in  what  liad  been  decreed  and 
that  this  answer  should  be  made  the  Roman  ambassador.* 

When  it  was  told  Ceeilius,  he  desired  that  the  general 
assembly  of  the  country  might  be  convened.  To  this  tlie 
magistrates  replied  that  he  must  first  produce  a  letter  from 
the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which  the  Acha3ans  should  be  desired 
to  meet.  As  Ceeilius  had  no  such  letter,  they  told  him 
plainly  that  they  would  not  assemble  ;  which  exasperated 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not 
hear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was  believed  that 
this  ambassador,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvius,  would  not 
have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they 
not  been  sure  that  Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their 
interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were  accused  of  having  invited 
those  Romans  into  that  country,  merely  out  of  hatred  to 
Philopoemen  ;  and  accordingly  were  greatly  suspected  by  the 
populace. 

Ceeilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the  senate 
with  whatever  had  been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After 
this,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia  and  Peloponnesus  were 
brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  introduced 
first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  ^Enum  and  Maronea ;  who  all 
repeated  what  they  had  before  said  in  the  presence  of  Ce- 
eilius in  Thessalonica.  The  senate,  after  admitting  them  to 
audience,  sent  to  Phili])  other  ambassadors,  of  whom  Aijipius 
Claudius  was  the  principal,  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether 
he  was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  jiromised  Ceeilius,  from  the 
cities  of  Perrhoebia ;  to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
evacuate  ^num  and  Maronea;  and  to  draw  off  his  troops 
from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  he  possessed 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace. f 

*  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  41 .  pp.  853,  (=54. 

■»  A.  M.  3t>20.    Aut.  J.  C.  184.    Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  42.    L,iv.  1.  xxxix  n.  33. 
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They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the  am- 
bassador whom  the  Acha^ans  had  sent  to  give  their  reasons 
wdiy  they  had  not  made  their  answers  to  Cecilitis,  and  to 
inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  transacted  with  resrard 
to  the  Spartans,  who  had  deputed  to  Rome  Areus  and  Alci- 
biades,  who  both  were  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles  whom 
Philopcemen  and  the  Acha^ans  had  restored  to  their  country. 
The  circumstance  which  most  exasperated  the  Achaeans  was 
to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  precious  and  recent  obliga^ 
tion  to  their  favor,  they  had  charged  themselves  with  the 
odious  commission  of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so 
unexpectedly,  and  had  ))rocured  them  the  invaluable  bless- 
ing of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families.  Apollonidas 
endeavored  to  prove  that  it  would  be  imjiossible  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  PhilojxEinen 
and  the  rest  of  the  Achaeans  had  done  ;  and  they  likewise 
cleared  themselves  for  their  having  refused  to  call  a  general 
assembly.  On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to 
which  Sparta  was  reduced  ;  its  walls  were  demolished  ;  its 
citizens  dragged  into  Achaia  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity ;  *  the  sacred  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  made  it 
subsist  during  so  long  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  much 
glory,  had  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  reasons 
on  both  sides,  ordered  the  same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into 
this  affair  as  were  nominated  to  inspect  those  of  jVIacedon  ; 
and  desired  the  Achaeans  to  convene  their  general  assembly, 
whenever  the  Roman  ambassadors  should  require  it ;  as  the 
senate  admitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome  as  often  as  they 
asked  it. 

When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,  who  had 
been  sent  back  to  him  from  Rome,  that  he  must  absolutely 
evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace,  in  the  highest  degree  of 
rage,  to  see  his  dominions  contracted  on  every  side,  he 
vented  his  fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes, 
who  .was  governor  of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander,  who  was 
very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  com- 
mand of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they 
led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who  fell  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces; 

♦  By  the  decree  of  tlie  Achteans,  it  had  been  enacted  that  such  slayes 
as  had  been  <id<)i)ted  among  the  citizens  of  Spana,  t;hould  leave  the  city  and  all 
Laconi.a  ;  iii  defanlt  of  wliich.  Ihe  /Xihapans  were  empowered  to  seize  and  Bell 
them  as  slaves  which  had  accordingly  been  executed. 
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Philip  having  tlius  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who 
were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  calmly  for  the  commissioners, 
being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach 
him.* 

Some  time  after,  Appius  arrived,  who,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Maroiutes  had 
met  with,  reproached  the  king  of  Macedon  in  the  strongest 
terms,  on  that  account.  The  latter  resolutely  asserted  that 
he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  manner  in  that  massacre, 
but  that  it  was  wholly  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  tlie 
populace.  "  Some  (said  lie)  declaring  for  Eumenes,  and 
others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and  they  butcliered  one 
another."  lie  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  them  to  produce 
any  person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to  his 
charge.  But  who  would  have  dared  to  impeach  him  '?  His 
punishment  had  been  immediate  ;  and  the  aid  he  might  have 
expected  from  the  Romans  was  too  far  off,  "  It  is  to  no 
pur])0se,"  said  Appius  to  him,  "  for  you  to  apologize  for  your- 
self;  I  know  what  things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  tlie 
autliors  of  them."  These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest 
anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not  carried  farther  at  this 
first  interview. 

But  Ap])ius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  imme- 
diately Onomastes  and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined 
by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  question,  declaring  that  there 
was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  clear  himself.  Philip,  u])on 
receiving  this  order,  changed  color,  wavered  within  himself, 
aAd  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made  ansAver.  At  last, 
he  declared  that  he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  com- 
missioners suspected  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  massacre  ; 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes,  who,  he  de- 
clared, so  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the  time  this 
bloody  tragedy  happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighborhood 
of  it.  The  true  reason  of  this  conduct  Avas,  Phili})  feared 
that  Onomastes,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  from  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any  thing,  should 
betray  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the 
commissioners  had  left  Macedon,  ho  put  him  on  board  a 
ship ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  after  him, 
who  poisoned  him  in  Epirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  fully 
persuaded  that  Philip  had  procured  the  massacre  in  Mar- 
onea, and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  the  Romans  • 
•  Polyb.  in  Lcgat.  c.  xliv,    Liv.  1-  x^uux.  u.  3i,  35. 
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the  king  of  Macedon,  reflecting  in  his  own  mind  and  with 
his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the 
strong  desire  he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people, 
must  necessarily  soon  display  itself,  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  take  up  ai'ms  immediately,  and  declare  war  against 
them;  but,  not  being  prepared,  he  conceived  it  expedient 
to  gain  time.  Philip  resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to 
Rome,  who  having  been  many  years  a  hostage,  and  having 
acquired  great  esteem  in  that  city,  he  judged  very  well  qual- 
ified, either  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with 
which  he  might  be  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologize 
for  such  faults  as  he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
this  embassy,  and  nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the 
prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succor  the  Byzan- 
tines ;  not  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  defending  them, 
but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that  ])eople  would  strike 
terror  into  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Propontis,  and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  res- 
olution he  had  formed  of  entering  into  war  against  the 
Romans.  And  accordingly  he  defeated  those  petty  sover- 
eigns in  a  battle,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner,  Avhereby  he 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  and  returned  into 
Macedon. 

The  aiTival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected 
in  Pelo])onnesus,  who  were  commanded  to  go  from  Macedon 
into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  order  that  an  answer  might  be 
ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the  affair  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  examined.  He  represented  to  the 
assembly  such  things  as  they  might  fear  from  them  ;  the 
Romans  seeming  to  favor  their  interest  much  more  than 
that  of  the  Achaeans.  He  expatiated  chiefly  on  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who,  though  they  owed  their 
return  to  the  Achaeans,  had  however  been  so  base  as  to  un- 
dertake the  embassy  against  them  to  the  senate,  where  they 
acted  and  spoke  like  professed  enemies  ;  as  if  the  Achaeans 
had  driven  them  from  their  country,  Avhen  it  was  they  who 
had  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was 
desired  to  bring  the  affair  into  immediate  deliberation. 
Nothing  prevailing  but  a  passion  and  a  thirst  of  revenge, 
Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die,* 

*  Liv.  1.  x.\xls,  n.  35-37. 
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The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and 
tbe  council  met  at  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achseans 
with  the  utmost  terror ;  for,  seemg  Areus  and  Alcibiades, 
whom  they  had  just  before  condemned  to  die,  arrive  with 
the  commissioners,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  inquiry 
which  was  going  to  be  made  would  be  no  way  favorable  to 
them. 

Appius  then  told  them  tliat  the  senate  had  been  strongly 
affected  with  the  com])laints  of  the  Lacedamionians,  and 
could  not  but  disapprove  of  every  thing  whicli  had  been 
done  on  that  occasion ;  the  murder  of  those  who,  on  the 
promise  which  Philopoemen  had  made  them,  had  come  to 
plead  their  cause ;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta  ; 
tlie  abolition  of  tlie  laws  arid  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which 
had  spread  the  fame  of  that  city  throughout  the  world,  and 
made  it  flourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having 
joined  with  Philopoemen,  the  author  of  whatever  had  been 
transacted  against  Lacedaemonia,  undertook  to  answer 
Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  the  Lacedajmonians  had 
attacked  the  exiles  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty, 
which  had  expressly  forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt 
against  the  maritime  cities  ;  these  exiles,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achaean  league, 
which  could  not  be  justly  accused  for  having  assisted  them, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity. 
That,  with  regard  to  the  massacre  which  Appius  laid  to 
their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it,  but  the 
exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades  ; 
and  Avho,  by  their  own  immediate  impulse,  and  without  be- 
ing authorized  in  any  manner  by  the  Achaeans,  had  fallen 
with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  Avho  they  su])- 
posed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment,  and  to 
whom  the  rest  of  the  calamities  they  had  suffered  were  ow- 
ing. "However,"  added  Lycortas,  "it  is  pretended  that 
we  cannot  but  own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
Sparta.  This,  indeed,  is  a  real  fact ;  but  then,  how  can 
this  double  objection  be  made, to  us  at  the  same  time  '?  The 
walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but  by  tyrants, 
who  erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security  of 
the  city,  but  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves 
to  abolish,  with  impunity,  the  discipline  and  regulations  so 
happily  established  by  that  wise  legislator.     Were  it  possi- 
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ble  for  him  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  Avould  l>e  over- 
joyed to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  say  that  he  now 
knows  and  owns  his  native  country  and  ancient  Sparta. 
You  should  not,  citizens  of  Sparta,  have  waited  for  Philopce- 
men  or  the  xVchaeans,  but  ought  yourselves  to  have  pidled 
down  those  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even 
the  slightest  trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of  igno- 
irinious  scars  of  your  slavery  ;  and  after  havinginaintained 
your  liberties  and  ])rivileges  during  almost  eight  hundred 
years,  and  been  for  some  time  the  sovereigns  of  Greece, 
without  the  support  and  assistance  of  walls  ;  they,  within 
these  hundred  years,  have  become  the  instruments  of  your 
slavery,  and  in  a  manner  your  shackles  and  fetters.  With 
resi)ect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  sui>- 
pressed  by  the  tyrants,  and  we  have  only  substituted  our 
own,  by  putting  you  uj)on  a  level  Avith  us  in  all  things." 

Addressing  liimself  afterAvards  to  Ap])ius,  "I  cannot  for- 
bear owning,"  said  he,  "that  the  words  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another,  nor  of  a  free 
nation,  but  as  slaves  Avho  speak  to  their  master.  For,  in  fine, 
if  the  voice  of  the  herald  who  jjroclaimed  us  to  l)e  free  in 
the  presence  of  the  Grecian  states  was  not  a  vain  and  empty 
ceremony  ;  if  the  treaty  concluded  at  that  time  be  real  and 
solid  ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  us ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity, 
which  you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  us 
Achffians,  be  grounded  ?  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  treatment 
which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken  that  city  ;  why 
then  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
after  we  had  conquered  them?  Some  of  them  were  killed, 
and  I  will  suppose  that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you 
strike  off  the  heads  of  several  Campanian  senators  ?  We 
levelled  the  walls  of  Sj)arta  with  the  ground  ;  but  you  not  only 
dispossessed  the  Cami)anians  of  their  walls,  but  of  their  city 
and  lands.  To  this  I  know  you  will  re])ly  that  the  equality 
expressed  in  the  treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Achaeans 
is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare  form  of  words  ;  thnt  we  really 
have  but  a  precarioixs  and  derivative  liberty,  but  that  the 
lionians  are  ])OSsessed  of  authority  and  empire.  This,  A\->- 
pius,  I  iv.n  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be 
forced  to  sulimit  to  this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however 
Avidc  a  difference  you  may  set  between  yourscdves  and  us, 
not  to  ]>ut  3'our  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a  level  with  us, 
who  ai-e  your  allies ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better 
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treatment.  They  require  lis,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to 
dissolve  and  annul  all  that  we  have  enacted  by  oath  ;  and 
to  revoke  that  Avhich,  by  being  written  pn  our  records,  and 
engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  it  eternally,  is  become  a  sacred  monument  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We  revere  you,  Romans !  and,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you ;  but  we  think  it  glori- 
ous to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal 
gods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech, 
and  all  Avere  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  he  had  spoken 
like  a  true  magistrate  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  tlie 
Romans  to  act  with  vigor,  or  resolve  to  lose  their  authority. 
Appius,  without  descending  to  particulars,  advised  them, 
while  they  still  enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  had  not  received 
any  orders,  to  make  a  merit,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of 
making  that  their  own  decree,  which  might  afterwards  be  en- 
joined them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  words  ;  but  Avere 
instructed  by  them  not  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  refusal 
of  what  should  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired 
was  that  the  Romans  would  decree  whatever  they  pleased 
with  regard  to  S)>arta ;  but  not  to  oblige  the  Acha3ans  to 
break  their  oath  by  annulling  their  decree  themselves.  As 
to  the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus 
and  Alcibiades,  it  was  immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  ordinance  Avere,  that  those  persons 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Achajans  should  be  recalled 
and  restored  ;  that  all  sentences  relating  to  this  affair  should 
be  re])ealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member  of 
the  Achaean  league.*  Pausanias  adds  an  article  not  taken 
notice  of  by  Livy,  that  the  Avails  which  had  been  demolished 
should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  Marcius  Avas  appointed  commissary, 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus, 
Avhere  great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted,  especially  be- 
tAveen  the  Achfeans  on  one  side,  and  the  Messenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  on  the  other.f  They  all  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate  Avas 
in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The 
ansAver  they  made  to  the  Lacedaemonians  Avas  that  the  Ro- 
mans Avere  determined  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  farther 
about  their  affairs.  The  Achaeans  demanded  aid  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the  treaty ;  or, 

••  Lir.  1.  xxxi.  n.  48.  +  In  Achaiac.  p.  414. 
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at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported 
out  of  Italy  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered  them 
that,  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans, 
the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged  to  enter  into  those 
disputes ;  for  this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptures  and 
divisions,  and   even,   in   some  measure,  give   a  sanction  to 

them.t 

In  these  ]>roceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  ]iol- 
icy  of  the  Romans,  which  tended  solely  to  weaken  Philip 
and  the  Achteans,  of  whose  power  they  were  jealous ;  and 
who  covered  their  ambitious  designs  Avith  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  succoring  the  weak  and  oppressed.  '  ■ 

SECTION      X. PHILOPCEMEN       BESIE(JES       MESSEXE.         HE       IS 

TAKEN  PRISONER,  AND  PUT  TO  DEATH.       PTOLEMY    EPIPH- 
ANES  DIES. 

Dinocrates,  the  Messenian,t  who  had  a  particular  enmity 
to  Philopoeinen,  had  drawn  off  jMcssene  from  the  Achaean 
league,  and  was  meditating  how  he  might  best  seize  upon  a 
considerable  post,  called  Coronne,  near  that  city.  Philopoe- 
inen, then  seventy  years  of  nge,  and  generalissimo  of  the 
Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  But  the  instant  the 
news  of  tliis  was  brought  liim,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding 
his  indisposition,  made  a  counter-march,  and  advanced  to- 
ward Messene  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  of 
the  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youtli.  Dinocrates,  who 
had  marched  out  against  liim,  Avas  soon  put  to  flight;  but 
five  hundred  troopers,  who  guarded  the  open  country  of 
iVfessene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  he  faced 
about  and  routed  Philopoemen.  This  general,  who  was  so- 
licitous of  nothing  but  to  save  the  gallant  youths  Avho  had 
followed  him  in  this  expedition,  ])erfornied  the  most  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  bravery  ;  but  happenino-  to  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  Avound  in  tlie  head,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plu- 
tarch considers  this  ill  fortune  of  Philopoemen  as  the  i)un- 
ishment  for  some  rash  and  arrogant  words  that  had  escaped 
him  upon  his  hearing  a  certain  general  applauded  :  "Ought 
that  man,"  said  he,  "  to  be  valued,  Avho  suffers  himself"  to 
be  taken  aliA'e  by  the  enemy,  Avhile  he  has  arms  to  defend 
himself?" 

•  Polyb.  in  Log."  t.  c.  51, 

t  A.  M.  3f.2l.  Ant.  ,).  C.  1S3.  Liv.  1.  xxxix,  n.  «.  Phit.  in  Philop.  pp.  36«- 
368.    Polyb.  in  Legat-  n.  52, 53. 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to 
Messene,  viz.  :  tliat  Philopoeinen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on 
his  way  to  that  city,  the  Messenians  were  in  such  trans- 
2)orts  of  joy  tliat  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city  ; 
not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  heard  till  they  saw  hiui  themselves  ;  so  greatly 
improbable  did  this  rehition  appear  to  them.  To  satisfy 
the  violent  curiosity  of  tlie  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  they  were  forced  to 
show  the  illustrious  prisoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multi- 
tudes came  to  see  him.  When  they  beheld  Philopoeinen 
dragged  along  in  chains,  most  of  tlie  spectators  wei-e  so 
much  moved  with  compassion,  that  the  tears  trickled  from 
their  eyes.  There  was  even  heard  a  murmur  among  tlie 
people,  which  resulted  from  humanity,  and  a  very  laudable 
gratitude,  "  that  the  Messenians  ought  to  call  to  mind  the 
great  services  done  by  Philopoeinen,  and  his  preserving  the 
liberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant."  But 
the  magistrates  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in 
this  manner,  k'st  the  pity  of  the  people  should  be  attended 
with  ill  consequences.  They  therefore  took  him  away  on  a 
sudden  ;  and,  after  consulting  together,  caused  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  place  called  the  Treasui-y.  This  was  a  suIj- 
terraneous  place,  where  neither  light  nor  air  entered  from 
without ;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was  shut  with  a  huge 
stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dun- 
geon they  imprisoned  Philopcemen,  and  posted  a  guard 
round  every  part  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  with- 
drawn, Dinocrates  caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and 
the  executioner  to  descend  into  the  dungeon  with  a  dose  of 
poison  to  Philopoemen,  commanding  him  not  to  return  till 
he  had  swallowed  it.  The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalo- 
politan  perceived  the  first  glimmerings  of  light,  and  saw 
the  man  advance  toward  him,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, for  he  was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking 
the  cup,  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could 
tell  what  was  become  of  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  fol- 
lowers, particularly  Lycortas  ?  The  executioner  answering, 
that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight ;  Philopoemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod,  and  looking 
kindly  on  hun,  "You  bring  me,"  said  he,  "good  news;  and 
I  find  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate : "   aft^r  which,  with- 
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ont  breathing  the  least  complaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly 
dose,  and  laid  himself  again  on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was 
very  speedy  in  its  effects ;  for,  Philopoemen  being  extremely 
weak  and  feeble,  expired  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  s))read  among  the  Aeha?ans, 
all  the  cities  Avere  excessively  afflicted  and  dejected.  Im- 
mediately all  the  young  men  who  were  of  :ige  to  bear  arms, 
and  all  their  magistrates,  came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a 
grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed  ; 
and  accordingly,  having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for 
their  general,  they  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  into 
Messene,  and  filled  every  ]>art  of  it  witli  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter. The  Messenians,  having  now  no  refuge  left,  and  being 
unabled  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Achoeans,  to  desire  that  an  end  miglit  be  put 
to  the  war,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Lycor- 
tas, moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
treat  them  as  their  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to 
deserve.  He  told  them  that  there  was  no  other  way  for 
them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  authors  of 
the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Phih)popmen  ;  to  submit  all 
their  affairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  receive 
a  garrison  into  their  citadel.  These  conditions  were  ac,cept- 
ed,  and  executed  immediately.  Dinocrates,  to  prevent  the 
ignominy  of  dying  by  an  excutioner,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who  had  ad- 
vised the  ])utting  of  Philopoemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caused 
those  to  be  delivered  up,  Avho  had  advised  the  insulting  of 
Philo]:'oemen.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  persons  who 
were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopcemen  were  then  solem- 
nized. After  the  body  had  been  consumed  l)y  the  flames,  his 
ashes  laid  together,  and  deposited  in  an  urn,  the  train  set 
out  foi-  Megalopolis.  This  ]>rocession  did  not  so  much  re- 
semble a  funeral  as  a  triumph  ;  or  rather  it  was  a  mixture 
of  both.  First  came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned  with 
crowns,  and  all  shedding  floods  of  teai-s.  Then  followed 
the  Messenian  prisoners,  bound  in  chains ;  aftenvards  the 
general's  son,  young  Polybius,*  carrying  the  urn  adorned 
with  ribbons  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  noblest 
and  most  distinguished  Achaeans.  The  urn  was  followed 
by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glittered  magnificently,  and 

•  This  was  PolyWus  the  historian,  who  might  then  be  about  two  and  twenty. 
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whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
inarch,  and  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mourn- 
ful scene,  nor  too  much  elated  from  their  victory.  All  the 
inhahitants  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  flocked 
to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honor  of  a  victory 
obtained.  All  possible  honors  were  done  to  Philopa^men 
at  his  interment,  and  the  Messenian  captives  were  stoned 
round  his  sepulchre.  The  cities  in  general,  by  decrees 
enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  all  the  greatest  honors  to 
be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  Avith  magnifi- 
cent inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,*  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burn- 
ed and  destroyed  by  Mummius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser, 
a  Roman,  as  I  observed  elsewhere,  used  his  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  get  them  broken  to  pieces ;  prosecuted  him  crimi- 
nally, as  if  alive,  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy 
to  the  Romans,  and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for  them  on  all 
occasions.  The  cause  was  held  in  council  before  Mummius. 
The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  imj^eachment,  and 
expatiated  on  them.  They  were  answered  by  Polybius, 
who  refuted  them  with  great  solidity  and  eloquence.  It  is 
a  great  jiity  so  affecting  a  piece  should  have  been  lost. 
Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council,  would  permit  the  monu- 
ments of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he 
liad  opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans ; 
for  the  Romans  of  that  age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just 
and  proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  interest ;  they  dis- 
tinguished the  glorious  and  honest  from  the  profitable  ;  and 
were  persuaded  that  worthy  ]iersons  ought  to  honor  and 
revere  the  memory  of  men  who  signalized  themselves  by 
their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers 
observe  that  three  illustrious  men,  Philopoemen,  Hannibal, 
and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the  same  year,  or  there- 
abouts; thus  putting  Philo])cemen  in  parallel,  and  as  it  were 
upon  a  level,  with  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  have 
already  given  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  character, 
so  shall  only  repeat  Avhat  I  before  observed,  that  Philopoe- 
men was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said 
to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  re- 
duced to  the  most  deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  good- 
*  Tbirty-Beven  years. 
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ness  an<l  generosity  of  Lycortas  and  the  Acli^ans,  restored 
to  the  league  from  which  tliey  had  withdrawn  themselves. 
Several  other  cities,  which,  from  the  example  they  set  them, 
had  also  renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such 
commoidy  is  the  hapi)y  effect  which  a  seasonable  act  of 
clemency  produces  ;  whereas  a  violent  and  excessive  sever- 
ity, which  bi-eathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often 
Imrries  peoi)le  to  desjmir  ;  and  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy 
to  evils,  only  inflames  and  exasperates  them  the  more. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  AchjB- 
ans  had  hapi)ily  terminated  their  war  with  the  Messenians, 
the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in  terms  quite  different 
from  those  which  had  been  used  to  them  befoi-e.  The  sen- 
ate told  them  that  they  had  been  particulai-ly  careful  not 
to.  suffer  either  arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy 
to  Messene ;  an  answer  wdiich  manifestly  discovers  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  Romans,  and  the  little  regard  they  had  to 
faith  in' their  transactions  Avith  other  nations.  They  seemed 
at  first  desirous  of  giving  the  signal  to  all  the  cities  en- 
gaged in  the  Achaean  league  to  take  up  arms ;  and  now  they 
endeavoi-ed  to  flatter  the  Aclneans  into  an  opinion,  that 
they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

It  is  manifest  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman  senate 
consented  to  what  had  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  oppose  it :  that  they  Avanted  to  make  a 
merit  of  this  with  regard  to  tlie  Acha^ans,  who  ])ossessed  al- 
most the  whole  force  of  Peloi)onnesus  :  that  they  were  very 
cautious  of  giving  the  least  umbrage  to  this  league,  at  a 
time  when  they  could  not  depend  in  any  manner  on  Philip  ; 
Avhen  the  ^tolians  were  disgusted  ;  and  when  Antiochus, 
by  jt)ining  with  that  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise 
which  would  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the 
Carthaginians.  After  retiring  from  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  Avho  was  then  at  war 
with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  did  that  prince 
great  service.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement, 
on  which  occasion,  the  fleet  of  Eumenes  consisted  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  ships  than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hanni- 
bal opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  together  a 
great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several 
earthen  vessels  with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle was  given,  he  commanded  the  ofllicers  and  sailors  to  fall 
upon   the  galley  of  Eumenes  only,  informing  them  at  the 
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same  time  of  a  sign  by  which  they  could  distinguisli  it  from 
the  rest  ;  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  than  by 
throwing  the  earthen  vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  gallej^s. 
At  first  this  was  only  laughed  at ;  the  sailors  not  imagining 
that  these  eartlien  vessels  could  be  of  tlie  least  service  ;  l)ut 
when  the  ser])ents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  ])ai-t  of  the 
galleys,  the  soldiers  and  rowers,  now  studious  only  of  pre- 
serving themselves  from  those  venomous  creatures,  did  not 
once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  gal- 
ley was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being 
taken  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king 
made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  Hannibal's  assistance,  gained 
several  victories  by  land.  This  prince  being  one  day  afraid 
to  venture  n  battle,  because  the  victims  had  not  been  pro- 
pitious; "What  !  "  says  Hannibal,  "  do  you  rely  more  upon 
the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  upon  the  counsel  of  Hannibal?"  * 
To  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison 
which  brought  him  to  his  end.f 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other 
articles,  liad  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Achaean  league.  The  ambassadors  being  returned,  and 
having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been  received  from 
the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  ])eople  at  Sicyon,  to 
deliberate  whether  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Achasan  league.  To  incline  the  po]>ulace  to  it,  he  re]:)re- 
Sented  that  the  Romans,  to  whose  dis])Osal  that  city  had 
been  abandoned,  would  no  longer-  be  burdened  with  it :  that 
they  had  declared  to  the  ambassadors  that  they  were  no 
ways  concerned  in  this  affair  :  that  the  Spaitans,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs,  were  very  desirous  of  that 
union,  which,  he  observed,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first 
exiles,  who  had  behaved  with  great  ingratitude  and  impiety 
toward  them,  would  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  otlier  citizens  substituted  in 
tlieir  room.  But  Diophanes  and  some  other  persons  under- 
took to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  Notwithstanding 
their  oyjposition,  the  council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be 
admitted  into  the  league,  and  was  so  accordingly.  With 
regard  to  the  first  exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned   who 

•  An  tu,  inqiiit,  vituliiise  earunculse,  quam  l.nperatori  veteri  mavis  credere  ? 
Unius  hosUs!  jeciiiori  longe  experimeuto  testatam  gloriam  suam  poBtponi,  aequo 
auimo  noii  tuht. — Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  7. 

•*  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n,  51-    Corn.  Kep.  in  Annlb.  c.  10-12.    Justiii.  1  xxxii.  c.  4. 
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could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in  any  attempt  against 
the  Achaean  republic* 

When  the  affair  was  neded,  embassadors  were  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  name  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  senate, 
after  giving  audience  to  those  sent  by  Sparta  and  by  the 
exiles,  said  "nothing  to  the  ambassadors  which  tended  to 
show  that  they  were  disgusted  in  any  manner  at  what  had 
passed.  With  respect  to  those  who  had  been  lately  sent 
into  banishment,  the  senate  promised  to  write  to  the  Achag- 
ans,  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  return  into  their  native 
co\intry.  Some  days  after,  Bippus,  the  Achaean  deputy, 
having  arrived  in  Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate, 
and  there  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mes- 
senians  had  been  restored  to  their  former  state  ;  and  the 
senators  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  related 
to  them,  but  treated  him  with  many  marks  of  honor  and 
amity. 

The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome 
into  Peloponnesus,  than  they  delivered  to  the  Achaeans  the 
letters  which  the  senate  had  sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they 
were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  settle  again  in  their 
native  country.  It  was  answered  that  the  purport  of  those 
letters  should  be  considered  at  the  retuin  of  the  Achaean 
ambassadors  from  Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a 
few  days  after,  and  declared  that  the  senate  had  wi-itten  in 
favor  of  the  exiles,  not  so  much  out  of  affection  for  them,  as 
to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  Achaeans,  hearing 
this,  thought  it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in  what 
had  heen  decreed.! 

Hyperbates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  again  debated  in  the  council,  whether  any  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the  senate  had  written, 
concerning  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiles  Avho  had  been 
banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Achaeans  ought  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed. 
"  When  the  Romans,"  said  he,  "  listen  favorably  to  such 
complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear 
to  them  just  and  reasonable,  they,  in  this,  act  a  very  just 
part.  But  when  it  is  represented  to  them  that  among  the 
favors  which  are  requested  at  their  hands,  some  are  not  in 
their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dishonor, 
and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies  ;  on  these  occasions 

*  A.  M.  3822.    Ant.  J.  C.  1R2.    Polvb.  in  Legat.  c.  53. 
t  A.  M.  3823.    Ant.  J.  C.  181.    Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  54. 
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they  do  not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions,  or 
exact  from  such  allies  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present.  Let  us  inform 
the  Romans  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders  without 
infringing  the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken,  without  violating 
the  laws  on  which  our  league  is  founded  ;  and  then  they 
will  undoubtedly  Avaive  their  resolutions,  and  confess  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  conv 
mands."  ITyperbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  They  were  for  having  implicit  obedience  paid  to 
the  Romans ;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths,  and  treaties 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of 
opinions,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  the  senate,  in  order  to  represent  the  reasons  given  by 
Lycortas  in  council.  Callici'ates,  Lysiades,  and  Aratus 
Avere  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  in 
conformity  to  Avhat  had  been  deliberated.* 

When  the  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  Calli- 
crates, being  introduced  into  the  senate,  acted  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  instructions.  He  not  only  had  the  assurance 
to  censure  those  wlio  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  but  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they  should  do.  "  If  the 
Greeks,"  said  lie,  directing  himself  to  the  senators,  "  do  not 
obey  you ;  if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or 
orders  which  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  yourselves 
only  for  it.  Throughout  the  states  of  Greece  there  are  now 
two  parties  ;  one  of  which  asserts  that  all  your  orders  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  and  that  laws  and  treaties,  in  a  Avord,  that  all 
things  should  pay  homage  to  your  Avill  and  pleasure ;  the 
other  23arty  pretends  that  it  is  fitting  that  laAvs,  treaties, 
and  oaths  ought  to  take  place  of  your  Avill ;  and  are  for 
ever  exhorting  the  people  to  adhere  inviolably  to  them.  Of 
these  tAvo  parties,  the  last  suits  best  Avith  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Ach£eans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  people.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this?  Those 
who  comply  Avith  your  measures  are  detested  by  the  com- 
mon peo]de,  while  such  as  oppose  youc  decrees  are  honored 
and  applauded.  If  the  senate  would  show  CA^er  so  little 
favor  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief 
magistrates  and  officers  of  all  the  republics  Avould  declare 
for  the  Romans  ;  and  the  people,  intimidated  by  this,  Avonld 
soon  folloAV  their  example.  But,  Avhile  you  shoAV  an  indif- 
ference on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs  Avill  certainly  oppose  you, 

»  A.  M.  3824.    Ant.  J.  C.  180.    Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  58. 
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as  the  infallible  means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  people.  And  accordingly  Ave  see  that  many  people, 
whose  only  merit  consists  in  tlieir  making  the  strongest  op- 
position to  your  orders,  and  a  ])retended  zeal  for  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  have  been 
raised  to  the  most  exalted  employments  in  their  nation.  In 
case  you  do  not  much  value  whether  the  Greeks  are,  or 
are  not  at  your  devotion,  then,  indeed,  your  present  con- 
duct suits  exactly  your  sentiments.  But  if  you  would  have 
them  execute  your  ordere,  and  receiA^e  your  letters  with  re- 
spect, reflect  seriously  on  this  matters  ;  otherwise  be  assured 
tliat  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  declare  against  your  com- 
mands. You  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their 
present  behavior  towards  you.  How  long  is  it  since  you 
commanded  them,  by  your  letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian exiles?  Nevertheless,  so  far  from  recalling  them,  they 
liave  published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and  liave  bound 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  reinstate  them.  This  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  show  how  cautious  you  should  be 
for  the  future." 

Callicrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrcAv.  The 
exiles  then  came  in,  told  their  business  in  a  fcAV  Avords,  but 
in  such  as  were  Avell  adapted  to  move  compassion,  and  then 
retired. 

A  speech  so  Avell  calculated  to  favor  the  interest  of  Rome 
as  that  of  Callicrates,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to 
the  senate.  In  this  manner  did  the  Greeks  begin  to  throAV 
themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of  slavery;  prosti- 
tuted the  liberty  of  AAdiich  their  ancestors  had  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly jealous,  and  paid  a  submission  and  homage  to  the 
Romans  which  they  had  always  refused  to  the  great  king  of 
Persia.  Some  flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  regardless 
of  every  thing  but  their  interest,  sold  and  sacrificed  the  in- 
dependence and  glory  of  Greece  for  e\er ;  discovered  the 
weak  side  of  republics  Avith  regard  to  their  domestic 
affairs  ;  i)ointed  out  the  methods  by  Avhich  they  might  be 
weakened,  and  at  la^  cruslied ;  and  furnished  themselves 
the  chains  in  Avhich  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  Avas  soon  concluded 
that  it  Avould  be  proper  to  increase  the  poAver  and  credit  of 
those  Avho  made  it  their  business  to  defend  the  authority  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  presume  to 
oppose  it.  Polybius  observes  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  fatal  resolution  was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress 
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those  who,  in  tlieir  respective  countries,  had  the  most  nohle 
Avay  of  thinkinp;;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lieap  riches  and 
honors  on  all  such  wjio,  either  right  or  wrong,  should  declare 
in  favor  of  the  Romans  ;  a  resohition  which  soon  after  in- 
creased the  lierd  of  flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very 
much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true  friends  of  liberty. 
From  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  constant 
maxims  of  their  ])olicy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods, 
whoever  ventured  to  oppose  their  ambitious  projects.  This 
single  ma.Yim  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  latent  ])rinci])les 
and  motives  of  the  government  of  this  republic,  and  to  show 
us  what  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the.ju-etended  equity 
and  moderation  they  sometimes  disjilay,  but  which  does  not 
long  su])])ort  itself,  and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be 
formed  but  by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude  :  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  re- 
stored to  their  country,  did  not  only  wi'ite  to  the  Acha\ans, 
but  to  the  yEtolians,  Epirots,  Athenians,  Bceotians,  and  Ac- 
arnanians,  as  if  tliey  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  against 
the  Achasans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors, 
they  did  not  make  the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  Calli- 
crates,  whose  example  the  senate  wished  the  magistrates  of 
all  othei'  cities  would  follow. 

TJiat  deputy,  after  receiving  this  answer,  returned  in 
triumph,  without  reflecting  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
calamities  whicli  Greece,  and  particularly  Achaia,  Avere  upon 
the  ])oint  of  experiencing.  For  hitherto  a  sort  of  equality 
liad  been  observed  between  the  Achaeans  and  Romans, 
which  the  latter  thought  fit  to  ])ermit,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  considerable  services  the  Acha?ans  had  done  them,  and 
for  the  inviobible  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to 
them,  in  the  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  Avars  against 
Philip  and  Antiochus,  The  members  of  this  league  distin- 
guished themselves  at  that  time  in  a  most  conspicuoi;s  manner 
by  their  authority,  their  forces,  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and, 
above  all,  by  tlie  shining  merit  and  exalted  reputation  of 
their  commanders.  But  the  treason  of  Callicrates,  for  Ave 
may  justly  bestow  that  name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound. 
The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble  in  their  sentiments,  and 
full  of  humanity,  are  moved  at  the  com])laints  of  the 
Avretched,  and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all 
who  fly  to  them  for  protection  ;  and  tliis  it  Avasthat  inclined 
them  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  Lacedapmonian  exiles.  Biit 
if  any  one,  on  Avhose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend,  sug- 
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gests  to  them  the  inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves,  should  they  grant  certain  iavors,  thev  generally 
return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking,  and  correct,  so  far  as  lies 
in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he  might 
best  work  upon  their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  to  ])lead  the  cause  of  the  Achxans,  and,  by  a 
criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  declared  against 
his  superiors,  and  became  the  advocate  of  their  enemies,  by 
whom  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his 
return  to  Achaia,  he  ft])read  so  artfully  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  peojde  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  got  himself  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no 
sooner  invested  with  this  command,  than  he  restored  the 
exiles  of  Lacedaemonia  and  Messene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the 
humanity  of  the  Romans,  the  tenderness  with  which  they 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate,  and  their 
readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have 
committed,  Avhen  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with 
them.  I  know  not  whether  the  applauses  he  gives  them 
will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader  must  call 
to  mind  that  he  Avrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  Romans,  after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery.  We  arc  not  to  expect  from  a  historian,  who  is  sub- 
ject and  dependent,  so  much  veracity  as  he  very  possibly 
Avould  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time  when 
men  were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and  we  must  not 
blindly  believe  every  circumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by 
him;  facts  have  more  force,  and  s])eak  in  a  clearer  manner 
than  he  does.  The  Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple  to 
commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  em- 
jdoying  a  foreign  means  for  that  puri)ose,  Avhich  procured 
them  the  same  advantage,  and  sei-ved  to  conceal  their  unjust 
policy. 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against 
Pharnaces,  kuig  of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  ver}'- 
strong  city  of  Pontus,  of  which  his  successors  remained  pos- 
sessors ever  after.  Several  cities  made  complaints  against 
this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  xinited 
in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors  thither.  The 
Romans  several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  author- 
ity to  put  an  end  to  their  differences;  but  Pharnaces  was 
insincere  on  these  occasions,  and  always  broke  his  engage- 
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raents.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field, 
and  was  opposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enter- 
prises ensued  ;  and  after  some  years  had  been  spent  in  this 
manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  than  at  the  time  mc  are 
now  speaking  of.f  Ambassadors  were  seen  in  all  places, 
either  coming  from  the  provinces  to  Rome,  or  going  from 
Rome  to  the  provinces  ;  or  from  the  allies  and  nations  to 
one  another.  The  Achaeans  deputed,  in  this  quality,  to 
Ptolemy  E]>iphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his 
son,  and  the  young  Aratus,  to  return  that  monarch  thanks 
for  the  presents  he  had  already  bestowed  on  their  republic, 
and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  These  ambassadors, 
however,  did  not  leave  Achaia,  because,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  set  out,  advice  came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead,  t 

This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels  within  his 
kingdom,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When  he  began  to  form  the  ])lan 
for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of  his  princij)al  officers  asked, 
by  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution 
of  it.  He  replied,  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure.  The 
principal  courtiers  concluded  from  this  answer,  that  as  he 
considered  their  purses  as  the  only  fund  he  had  to  carry  on 
this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had  more 
weight  with  them  than  the  allegiance  they  owed  their  sov- 
ereign, they  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monarch  was 
thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  after  he  had  sat 
twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  his 
son.  who  was  but  six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleo- 
patra his  mother  was  declared  regent.  § 


CHAPTER  II. 

This  second  chapter,  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3821  till  3840.  In  this  interval 
are  contained  the  first  twenty  years  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
ter's  reign  over  Egypt,  w,hich  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
thirty-four  years  ;  the  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reigned 

*  A.  M.  3822.    Ant.  J.  C  182.    Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  51-59. 

t  A.  M.  3824.     Ant.  J.  C.  180. 

t  Polyb.  In  Legat.  c.  67.         §  A.  M.  3S24.    Ant.  J.  C.  180.    Hieron  in  DanieL 
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forty  years  in  Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perseus, 
who  reigned  eleven  ;  the  eight  or  nine  last  years  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  in  Syria,  and  the  eleven  years  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  his  successor,  who  exercised  the  most  horrid 
cruelties  against  the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years 
of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Macedonia  for  the  following 
book,  though  they  coincide  with  part  of  the  history  i-elated 
in  this  chai)ter. 

SECTION  I. PERSEUS  CONSPIRES  AGAINST    DEMETRIUS.       THE 

LATTER    IS    INNOCENTLY    PUT    TO    DEATH  ;     AND    PERSEUS 
SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

From  the  spreading  of  a  rei)ort  among  the  states  contigu- 
ous to  Macedonia,  that  such  as  went  to  Ronnie  to  complain 
against  Philip  were  heard  there,  and  many  of  them  veiy 
favorably  ;  a  gi'eat  number  of  cities,  and  even  ]irivate  ])er- 
sons,  made  their  complaints  in  that  city  against  a  prince 
who  was  a  very  troublesome  neighbor  to  them  all,  with  the 
hopes  either  of  having  their  injuries  redressed,  which  they 
pretended  to  have  received,  or,  at  least,  to  console  them- 
selves in  some  measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the  lib- 
erty to  dei)lore  them.  Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  Avhom, 
by  order  of  the  Roman  commissioners  and  senate,  the  for- 
tresses in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  uj),  sent  ambassadors,  at 
whose  head  was  AthenaBus  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate 
that  Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he 
had  promised,  and  to  complain  of  his  sending  succors  into 
Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes.* 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  at 
that  time  in  Rome,  whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  in  order  to  superintend  his 
affairs  in  that  city.  It  was  properly  his  business  to  answer 
the  several  accnsations  brought  against  his  father  ;  but  tlie 
senate,  imagining  that  this  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  so 
young  a  j^rince,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public, 
to  spare  him  that  trouble,  sent  certain  persons  to  him  to  in- 
quire whetlier  the  king  his  father  had  not  given  him  some 
memorials,  and  contented  themselves  with  his  reading 
them.  Philip  therein  justified  himself  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  articles  which  were  ex- 
hibited against  him  ;  but  he  especially  showed  great  disgust 
at  the  decrees  which  the  Roman  commissioners  had  enacted 

•  A.  M.  3821.    Ant.  J.  C.  183.    Liv-  1.  xxxix.  u.  46,  47. 
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against  him,  and  at  the  treatment  he  liad  met  with  from 
them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this  tended  to  ;  and, 
as  the  young  prince  endeavored  to  apologize  for  certain  ]iar- 
ticulars,  and  assured  them  that  every  thhig  should  be  done 
agreebly  to  the  will  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  replied  that 
his  father  Phili])  could  not  have  done  more  wisely,  or  what 
was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in  sending  his  son  Deme- 
trius to  make  his  excuses  :  that,  as  to  past  ti'ansactions,  the 
senate  might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great  many 
things  :  tliat,  as  to  the  future,  they  relied  on  tlie  promise 
which  Demetrius  gave :  that,  although  he  was  going  to 
leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Maeedon,  he  left  there,  as 
the  hostage  of  his  inclinations,  his  own  good  heart  and  at- 
tachment for  Rome,  which  he  might  retain  inviolably,  with- 
out infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  duty  he  owed  his  father  : 
that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Maeedon,  to  rectify,  |)eaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever 
might  have  been  hitherto  amiss  :  and  that,  as  to  the  rest, 
the  senate  was  well  i^leased  to  let  Philip  know  that  he  was 
obliged  to  his  son  Detnetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  which 
the  Romans  behaved  toward  him.  Those  marks  of  distinc- 
tion which  the  senate  gave  him,  with  the  view  of  exalting 
his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  excited  envy  against 
him,  and  at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  3Iacedon,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors,  produced  different  effects,  according  to  the 
various  dispositions  of  men's  minds.  The  people,  who  ex- 
tremely feared  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the  R  >- 
mans,  and  a  war  that  was  preparing,  were  highly  ])leased  with 
Demetrius,  from  the  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  meditator 
and  author  of  a  peace  ;  not  to  mention  that  they  considered 
him  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Maeedon,  after  the  de- 
mise of  his  father.  For  though  he  Avas  the  younger  son,  he 
had  one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and  that  was,  his 
being  born  of  a  mother  who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife ; 
whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  concubine  and  even  re- 
puted supposititious.  Besides,  it  Avas  not  doubted  that  the 
Romans  would  place  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  his  father, 
Perseus  not  having  any  influence  with  them.  And  these 
were  the  common  reports.* 

On  the  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  he 
feared  that  the  advantage  of  being  elder  brother  would 
be  but  a  very  feeble  title   against  a  brother,  superior  to 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  53.  • 
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him  in  all  other  respects;  and,  on  the  other,  Philip,  imagin- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown 
as  he  pleased,  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  tho 
too  great  authority  of  his  younger  son.  It  was  also  a  great 
mortification  to  him,  to  see  rising,  in  his  lifetime,  and  before 
his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of 'Mace- 
donians who  crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince 
himself  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  ])revent  or  sooth  the 
growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Instead  of  endeavoring 
to  suppress  envy  by  gentleness,  by  modesty,  and  compla- 
cency, he  only  inflamed  it  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  valuing  him- 
self upon  the  marks  of  distinction  with  Avhich  he  had  been 
honored  in  that  city ;  and  not  scrupling  to  declare  that  the 
senate  had  granted  him  many  things  they  had  refused  his 
father. 

Pliilip's  discontent  was  much  more  inflamed  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  ambassadors,  to  whom  his  son  made  his 
court  more  assiduously  than  himself ;  and  when  he  found 
he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute  other  things, 
either  jnirsuant  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners,  or 
to  the  fresh  orders  he  had  received  from  Rome  :  all  these 
orders  and  decrees  he  complied  with  very  much  against  his 
will,  and  with  the  highest  secret  resentment ;  but  which  he 
was  forced  to  obey,  to  ])revent  his  being  involved  in  a  war, 
for  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  To  remove  all 
suspicion  of  his  harboring  the  least  design  that  way,  he 
carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against  people 
with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern  themselves  in  any 
manner. 

His  schemes,  however,  were  not  unknown  at  Rome. 
Marcius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  communicated 
the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip,  wrote  to  Rome  to  inform 
them  that  all  the  king's  discourses,  and  the  several  steps 
he  took,  visibly  threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make 
himself  the  more  secure  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  families,  to  leave  them  ;  settled 
them  in  iEmathia,  formerly  called  Pcenia,  the  most  northern 
part  of  Macedon,  and  substituted  in  their  place  Thracians 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  he  believed  would  be  more 
faithful  to  him.  These  changes  occasioned  a  general  mur- 
mur in  every  part  of  Macedon  ;  and  all  the  provinces  echoed 
with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy  beings,  who 
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were  forced  away  out  of  tlieir  houses  and  the  places  where 
they  were  born,  to  be  confined  hi  unknown  countries. 
Kothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  hut  imprecations  and  curses 
against  the  king,  Avho  was  the  authoi-  of  these  innovations.* 

But  I*hilip,  far  from  being  mo^■ed  at  their  grief,  grew 
more  cruel  from  it.  All  things  were  suspected  by  him,  and 
gave  him  umbrage,  lie  had  put  to  death  a  great  nund)er  of 
persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they  favored  the  Romans.  lie 
thought  liis  own  life  coidd  not  be  safe  but  in  securing  their 
children  ;  and  he  imprisoned  them  under  a  good  guard,  in 
order  to  have  them  all  destroyed  one  after  another.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than  such  a  design  ;  but 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
illustrious  fandlies  in  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execra- 
ble.t 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country,  and  some  time  after, 
his  two  sons-in-law,  Theoxena  and  Archo,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, had  lived  widows,  each  of  them  having  a  son,  both  very 
young.  Theoxena,  who  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Thessaly,  j^referred 
Avidowhood  to  the  nuptial  state;  but  Arclio  married  a  noble- 
man of  ^nia,  called  Poris,  and  brought  him  several  chil- 
dren, whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left  infants.  Theoxena, 
that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her 
sister's  children  under  her  eye,  married  Poris  ;  took  the 
same  care  of  tliem  as  she  did  of  her  own  son ;  and  was  as 
tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.  When  news 
was  brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the 
children  of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death,  plainly  foresee- 
ing that  they  would  be  given  up  to  th.e  brutal  fury  of  the 
king  and  his  officers,  she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  de- 
claring that  she  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all 
her  children,  rathei-  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  merci- 
less power  of  Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was  struck  with 
horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from 
it,  that  he  would  send  all  their  children  to  Athens  to  som<^ 
friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  humanity  he  could  safely  rely, 
and  that  he  himself  would  convey  them  thither.  Accord- 
ingly, they  all  set  out  for  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to 
the  city  of  ^nia  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  Avas 
solemnized  annually  in  honor  of  -^neas  their  founder. 
Having  spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity  and  rejoicing,  about 

*  Liv.  1.  xl.  n.  3-6.  t  A.  M.  3822.    Aiit.  J.  C.  182 
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midnight,  when  every  body  else  was  asleep,  they  embarked 
on  board  a  galley  wliich  Poris  had  ])repared  for  them,  as  if 
intending  to  return  to  Thessalonica,  but  in  reality  to  go  for 
Enboea,  when  unhappily  a  contrary  wind  prevented  them 
from  advancing,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  drove 
them  back  toward  the  coast.  At  daybreak,  the  king's  of- 
ficers, who  were  posted  to  guard  the  ])ort,  having  perceived 
them,  immediately  sent  off  an  armed  sloop  ;  commanding 
the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  ])enalties,  not  to  return 
without  the  galley.  As  it  drew  nearer,  Poris  was  seen  every 
moment,  either  exhorting  the  ship's  company,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  get 
forward ;  or  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring 
the  assistance  of  the  gods.  In  the  mean  tnne  Theoxena,  re- 
suming her  former  resolution,  and  presenting  to  her  children 
the  deadly  dose  she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had 
brought  with  her :  "  Death,"  said  she,  "  only  can  free  you 
from  your  miseries ;  and  here  is  what  will  procure  you  that 
last,  sad  refuge.  Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's  horrid 
cruelty  by  the  method  you  like  best.  Go,  my  dear  children, 
such  of  you  as  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  take  these 
poniards  ;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death  may  be  more 
grateful,  take  this  poison."  The  enemy  were  now  almost  in 
reach,  and  the  mother  was  very  urgent  witli  them.  They 
obeyed  her  fatal  commands ;  and  all,  having  either  swal- 
lowed the  deadly  draughts,  or  plunged  the  daggere  in  their 
bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  after  giving 
her  husband  a  last  sad  embrace,  leapt  into  the  sea  with  him. 
Philip's  officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one 
pereon  alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived,  and  inflamed 
to  a  prodigious  degree,  the  hatred  aji^ainst  Philip.  He  was 
publicly  detested  as  a  bloody  tyrant ;  and  people  vented  in 
all  places,  both  against  him  and  his  children,  dreadful  im- 
precations, which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect ;  the  gods 
having  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  his  own  children. 

Pei-seus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  re- 
gard of  the  Macedonians  for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his 
influence  and  authority  among  the  Romans,  increased  daily. 
Having  now  no  hopes  left  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne 
but  by  criminal  methods,  he  made  them  his  only  refuge.  He 
began,  by  sounding  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in 
gi-eatest  favor  with  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them  in  ob- 
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scure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first  some  seemed  not  to 
enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believ- 
ing that  there  was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius.  But 
afterwards,  observing  that  the  hatred  of  Pliilip  for  the  Ro- 
mans increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus  endeavored  daily  to 
inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to 
the  utmost,  they  changed  their  o])inion.  Judging  naturally 
that  tlie  latter,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  made  him 
'not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices  of  liis 
brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them-,  they  thought  it 
their  hiterest  to  promote  an  event  which  would  happen  with- 
out their  partici])ation,  and  to  go  over  immediately  to  the 
strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  devoted  them- 
selves entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  j)ostponcd  the  execution  of  their  more  remote 
designs,  they  were  of  ojnnion  that  for  the  present  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  employ  tlieir  utmost  efforts  to  exas- 
perate the  king  against  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he  was  already  very  much  in- 
clined. At  the  same  time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day 
more  suspected,  they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made 
the  discourse  turn  in  4:he  king's  presence  upon  the  Romans  ; 
some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  their  laws  and 
customs,  others  for  their  exploits  ;  some  for  the  city  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  them,  was  void  of  ornaments  and  mag- 
nificent buildings  ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Romans 
as  were  in  highest  estimation ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this 
manner  in  a  kind  of  revicAv.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive the  scope  and  tendency  of  all  those  discourses,  never 
failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of  contradic- 
tion to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence 
Demetrius,  without  considering  the  consequences,  grew  sus- 
pected and  odious  to  the  king,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
accusations  and  calumnies  prc]>aring  against  him.  Accord- 
ingly, his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the 
designs  he  continually  meditated  against  Rome,  and  un- 
bosomed himself  only  to  Perseus. 

The  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastarnae,  to 
desire  aid  from  them,  returned  about  the  time  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  These  had  brought  with  them  several  youths 
of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  one  of  whom  prom- 
ised his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's  sons.  This 
new  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation,  very  much  exalted  the 
king's  courage.     Perseus,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportu* 
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nity:  "Of  what  use,"  said  be,  "  can  all  this  be  to  us?  We 
have  not  so  much  to  hope  from  foreign  aids  as  to  dread 
from  domestic  foes.  We  harbor  in  our  bosoms,  I  will  not 
say  a  traitor,  but  at  least  a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he 
was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored  us  his  body  ;  but 
as  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  he  has  left  with  them. 
Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  fix  their  eyes  on  him  ; 
and  are  persuaded  that  they  shall  never  have  any  king,  but 
him  whom  the  Romans  shall  please  to  set  over  them."  By 
such  speeches,  the  old  king's  disgust  was  ])er])etually  kejit 
up,  who  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Deme- 
trius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival 
solemnized  every  year  with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies 
of  which  were  as  follows :  A  bitch,  says  Livy,  is  divided  into 
two  parts";  it  being  cut,  lengthwise,  through  the  middle  of 
the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
The  troops,  under  arms,  are  made  to  march  through  the  two 
parts  of  the  victim  thus  divided.*  At  the  head  of  this 
march,  the  shining  anns  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are 
carried,  tracing  them  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiq- 
uity. The  king,  with  tiie  princes,  his  children,  appear- 
afterwards,  followed  by  all  the  royal  household,  and  the 
companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two 
princes  walked  on  each  side  of  the  king ;  Perseus  being 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius  twenty-five ;  the  one  in 
the  vigor,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  sons  who 
might  have  formed  their  father's  happiness,  had  his  mind 
been  rightly  disposed  and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied 
this  ceremony  were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament, 
and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies,  who  fought  Avith  no 
other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a  battle.  The  two 
bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young  jninces. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  mere  mock  battle  ;  all  the  men 
exerting  themselves,  with  their  blimted  weapons,  with  as 
much  ardor  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne ; 
several  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  nothing  but  swords 
were  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  com- 
manded by  Demetrius  had  very  much  the  superiority. 
This    advantage   gave  great   umbrage    to    Perseus.      His 

•  We  find  in  Scripture  the  like  ceremony,  in  which,  i)i  order  for  the  con<tliid- 
Ing  of  a  treaty,  the  two  contracting  parties  pass  through  the  parts  of  the  victim 
divided.    Jer.  xxxiv,  18. 
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friends,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  judging  that  this 
would  be  a  very  favorable  and  natui-al  opportunity  for  him 
to  form  an  accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment to  the  soldiers  of  their  respective  pai'ties.  Perseus, 
whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banquet,  refused  to 
co^ne.  The  joy  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  guests 
drank  in  proportion.  During  the  entertainment,  much  dis- 
course passed  about  the  battle  ;  and  the  guests  intermixed 
their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks,  some  of 
Avhich  were  very  sluu'p  against  those  of  the  contrary  J^arty  ; 
without  sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy 
to  observe  all  that  should  be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet ; 
but  foxir  young  persons,  who  came  by  accident  out  of  the 
hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude  treat- 
ment. Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happened, 
said  to  the  company  :  "Let  us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at 
my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if  he  has  any  remaining,  by 
an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  Avith 
frankness  and  sincerity,  and  do  not  harbor  any  malice 
against  him."  Immediately  all  cried  out  that  they  would 
go,  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  their  ill  treatment  of 
the  spy  would  be  revenged.  But  Demetrius  forcing  them 
thither  also,  they  concealed  swords  under  their  robes,  iii 
order  to  defend  themselves  in  case  there  should  be  occasion; 
When  discord  reigns  in  families,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them.  A  man  running  hastily 
before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was 
coming,  and  had  four  men  well  armed  in  his  train.  He 
might  easily  have  guessed  the  cause  of  it,  as  he  knew  that 
they  were  the  persons  who  had  abused  his  spy ;  neverthe- 
less, to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  ordered 
the  door  to  be  locked  ;  and  then,  from  the  window  of  an 
upper  apartment  which  looked  into  the  street,  cried  aloud 
to  his  servants,  not  to  open  the  door  to  wretches,  who  were 
come  with  a  design  to  assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  Avho 
Avas  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a 
loud  and  angiy  tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance, 
returned  back,  and  again  sat  down  to  table  ;  still  ignorant 
of  the  affair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with 
a  very  dejected  air;  and  continued  some  time  in  his  pres- 
ence, but  at  a  little  distance,  without  opening  his  mouth. 
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Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  liis  silence,  asked  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  concern  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance?  "  It  is  the  greatest  happiness  for  me,"  an- 
swered Perseus,  "  and  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  that  you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now  no 
longer  lays  secret  snares  for  me ;  he  came  in  the  night  to 
my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  purposely 
to  assassinate  me.  .  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure  myself 
from  his  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall 
between  him' and  me."  Perseus  perceiving,  by  his  father's 
countenance,  that  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and 
dread  ;  "  If  you  will  condescend,"  said  he,  "  to  listen  a  mo- 
ment to  me,  you  will  be  fully  accpiainted  with  the  whole 
state  of  the  alTair."  Philip  answered,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly hear  him  ;  and  immediately  ordei-ed  Demetrius  to  be 
sent  for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimachus  and 
Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  o'n  this  occasiiui.  These  two 
men  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  were  far  advanced  in 
years.  They  had  not  concerned  tliemselvfcS  with  the  quar- 
rel of  the  two  ])rinces,  and  appeared  very  seldom  at  coui't. 
Philip,  while  he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several 
times  up  and  down  his  apartment  alone  ;  during  which  he 
revolved  a  variety  of  thoughts,  his  son  Perseus  standing  all 
the  time  at  a  distance.  When  word  was  brought  Philip 
that  his  two  venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to 
an  inner  apartment  with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life 
guards ;  and  ])ermitted  each  of  his  sons  to  bring  three  per- 
sons, unarmed,  along  with  him  ;  and  having  taken  his  seat, 
he  spoke  to  them  as  follows  : 

"  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge 
between  my  two  sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged 
with  the  horrid  guilt  of  fratricide,  reduced  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  finding  in  one  of  them,  either  a  criminal  or  a  false 
accuser.  F'rom  certain  rumors  which  long  since  reached 
my  ears,  and  an  unusual  behavior  I  observe  between  you,  a 
behavior  no  ways  suiting  brothers,  I  indeed  was  afraid  this 
storm  would  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I  hoped,  from 
time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  ond  disgusts  would  soft- 
en, and  your  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollected  that 
contending  kings  and  princes,  laying  down  their  arms,  had 
frequently  contracted  alliances  and  friendships ;  and  that 
private  men  had  suppressed  their  animosities.  I  flattered 
myself  that  you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing 
name  of  brothers  by  which  you  are  united ;  those  tender 
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years  of  infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity  and  union  ;  in 
fine,  the  counsels  so  often  repeated  by  a  father  ;  counsels, 
Avhich,  alas !  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf 
and  indocile  to  my  voice.  Hoav  many  times,  after  setting 
before  vou  examples  of  the  discord  between  brothers,  have  I 
represented  its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you  that  they 
liad  thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruiu  ;  and  not 
only  themselves,  but  their  children,  families  and  kingdoms  V 
On  the  other  side,  I  pro])osed  good  examples  for  ycMir  imi- 
tation ;  the  strict  union  between  the  two  kings  of  Lace- 
dsemonia,  so  adA-antagcous,  during  several  centuries,  to 
themselves  and  their  country,  in  opposition  to  division  and 
])rivate  interest,  that  changed  the  monarchial  government 
into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  By 
M'hat  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two 
brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attains,  from  such  weak  beginnings 
as  almost  reflected  dishonor  on  the  regal  dignity,  rise  to  a 
pitch  of  power  equal  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and  of 
all  the  kings  we  know  of  ?  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  cite  ex- 
amples from  the  Romans,  of  which  I  myself  had  either  been 
an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from  others  ;  as  the  two  brothers, 
Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius,  who  botli  were  engaged  in  M^ai- 
with  me ;  the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  Avho  defeated 
and  subjected  Antiochus  ;  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who 
having  been  inseparable  during  their  liA^es,  were  undivided 
in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the  one,  though  attended 
with  such  fatal  consequences,  nor  the  virtues  of  the  other, 
though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been  able  to 
make  you  abhor  division  and  discord,  and  to  inspire  you 
with  gentle  and  pacific  sentiments.  Both  of  you  in  my  life- 
time, ha^e  turned  your  eyes  and  guilty  desires  upon  my 
throne.  You  will  not  suifer  me  to  live,  till  surviving  one 
of  you,  I  secure  my  crown  to  the  other  by  my  death.  The 
fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are  insupportable  to  both. 
Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  loA'e.  A  restless 
desire  of  reigning  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from 
your  breasts,  and  entirely  engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me 
hear  what  each  of  you  have  to  say.  Pollute  the  ears  of  your 
parent  with  real  or  feigned  acciisations.  Open  your  crim- 
inal mouths ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanders,  and  after- 
wards arm  your  parricidal  hands  one  against  the  other.  I 
am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say  ;  firmly  deteiTnined  to 
shut  my  ears  eternally  from  henceforth  against  the  secret 
whispers  and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip 
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having  spoken  these  last  words  AV'ith  great  emotion  and  an 
angry  tone  of  voice,  all  Avho  were  pi'csont  wejit,  and  con- 
tinued a  long  time  in  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows  :  I  perceive  plainly  that 
I  ought  to  have  opened  my  door  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
liave  admitted  the  assassins  into  my  house,  and  presented 
my  thrvo;it  to  their  murderous  swords,  since  guilt  is  never  be- 
lieved till  \l  has  been  per])etrated ;  and  since  I,  who  was  so 
inhumanly  attacked,  receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches 
as  the  aggressor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say 
that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  yoiir  true  son  ;  while 
unhappy  I,  am  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  sj)rung  from  a 
concubine,  or  even  an  impostor.  For,  did  your  breast  glow 
with  the  tenderness  which  a  father  ought  to  have  for  his 
child,  you  Avould  not  think  it  just  to  inveigh  so  bitterly 
against  me,  for  Avhose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid, 
but  against  him  who  contrived  them ;  and  you  would  not 
think  my  life  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  be  entirely  unmoved 
at  the  imminent  danger  I  escaped  ;  nor  to  that  to  which 
I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be 
suffered  to  go  unpunished.  If  I  must  die  without  being 
suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints,  be  it  so  ;  let  me  leave 
the  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching 
the  gods,  in  my  expiring  moments,  that  this  crime,  M'hich 
was  begun  in  my  person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to 
your  sacred  life.  But  if,  what  nature  inspires  in  those  who, 
seeing  themselves  attacked  unawares  in  solitude,  implore 
the  assistance  even  of  strangers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  do  with  regard  to  you  on  the  present  occasion  ;  if,  when  I 
see  swords  drawn  round  me,  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive  and  supplicating 
voice ;  I  conjure  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  Father, 
for  which,  whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had  the  gi-eatost 
reverence,  you  yourself  have  long  known,  to  listen  to  me  at 
this  time,  as  if,  awaked  suddenly  from  your  sleep  by  the 
tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought  you 
at  the  instant  of  my  danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  com- 
plaints :  and  that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  at- 
tended by  persons  in  arms.  What  I  should  have'  told  you 
yesterday,  in  the  greatest  emotion,  and  seized  with  fear,  I 
say  to  you  now. 

"  Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved  toward 
one  another  like  persons  desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of 
pleasure.     You  are  fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  reign- 
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ing ;  but  you  find  an  invincible  obstacle  in  my  age,  the 
law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
still  stronger  circumstance,  my  father's  will  and  jdeasure. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  force  these  barriers,  and 
to  asci^nd  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in  my 
blood.  To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  sot  every  engine  at  work.  Hitherto, 
my  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune,  have  preserved  me  from 
you  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  the  review,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  tournament  Avhich  followed  it,  the  battle,  by 
your  contrivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal  ;  and, 
had  I  not  suffered  myself  and  my  followers  to  be  defeated, 
you  would  have  sent  me  to  the  grave.  From  this  fight,  in- 
deed, of  enemies,  you  insidiously  wanted,  as  if  what  had 
passed  had  been  only  the  diversion  of  others,  to  allure  me  to 
your  feast.  Can  you  suppose,  royal  father,  that  I  should 
have  met  with  unarmed  guests  there,  as  those  very  guests 
came  to  my  ])alace,  completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour? 
Can  you  imagine  that,  favored  by  the  gloom,  they  Avould 
not  have  striven  to  plunge  their  daggers  in  my  heart;  as  the 
same  persons  in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes,  almost 
killed  me  Avith  their  wooden  weapons  ?  How !  You,  who  are 
my  professed  enemy ;  you  who  are  conscious  that  I  have  so 
much  reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  came 
to  me  in  the  night,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  armed  young  men  ?  I  did  not  think  it  safe 
forme  to  go  to  your  entertainment;  and  should  I  receive 
you  in  my  house  at  n  time,  when,  heated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  you  came  so  well  attended  ?  Had  I  then  opened  my 
door,  royal  sir,  you  would  be  ]>reparing  to  solemnize  my 
funeral,  at  this  very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe  to  hear 
my  complaints.  I  do  not  advance  any  thing  dubious,  nor 
speak  barely  from  conjecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny 
that  he  came  to  my  house,  attended  by  a  band  of  young 
people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed?  I  only  desire 
to  have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe  them 
capable  of  any  thing,  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assurance 
to  deny  the  fact.  Plad  I  brought  them  before  you,  after  seiz- 
ing them  armed  in  my  house,  you  would  be  fully  convinced 
of  their  guilt,  and  surely  their  own  confession  ought  to  be 
no  less  proof  of  it. 

"You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious 
sons  who  aspire  to  your  throne :  this,  august  sir,  you  have 
great  reason  to  do  ;  but  then  I  beseech  you  not  to  vent  your 
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imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Distinguisli  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him  wlio  meditated  the 
barbarous  design  of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire 
effects  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  paternal 
authority ;  but  then  let  him,  who,  by  his  brother's  guilt,  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  desti'uction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in 
his  father's  tenderness  and  justice.  For  Avhere  else  can  I 
expect  to  find  one ;  I,  to  Avhom  neithei-  the  ceremony  of  the 
review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own  house,  the 
festival,  nor  the  hours  of  night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the 
repose  of  man,  could  afford  the  least  security  ?  If  I  go  to 
the  entertainment  to  which  my  brother  invites  me,  I  am  a 
dead  man  ;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  rac,  if  I  admit  him 
into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thither  at  midnight.  Snares 
are  laid  for  me  Avherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for 
me  wherever  I  move  ;  to  what  i)lace,  then,  can  I  fly  for  se- 
curity. 

"  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my 
royal  father.  I  never  made  my  court  to  tlie  Romans,  and 
cannot  have  recourse  to  them.  There  is  nothing  they  more 
earnestly  wish  than  my  ruin,  because  I  am  so  much  affected 
with  their  injustice  to  you ;  because  I  am  tortured  to  the 
soul,  and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of 
so  many  cities  and  dominions,  and,  lately,  of  the  maritime 
coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  ever  making  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia,  as 
long  as  you  or  I  am  in  being.  They  are  sensible  that, 
should  I  die  by  my  brother's  guilt,  or  age  bring  you  to  the 
grave,  or  they  not  wait  the  due  course  of  nature,  that  then 
the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disjiosal. 

"  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  possession  of  some  city  or 
territory,  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I  possibly  might 
liave  had  some  ojiportunity  of  retiring  to  it.  But  Avill  it 
be  answered,  that  I  shall  find  a  suflSciently  powerful  protec- 
tion in  the  Macedonians  ?  You,  yourself,  royal  father,  saw 
Avith  Avhat  animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers  attacked 
me  in  the  battle.  What  Avas  Avanting  for  my  destruction, 
but  swords  of  steel  ?  However,  the  arms  they  Avanted,  my 
brother's  guests  assumed  in  the  night.  What  shall  I  say 
of  a  great  ])art  of  the  princi])al  persons  of  your  court,  Avho 
ground  all  their  hopes  on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  Avho  is 
all-poAverful  Avith  them  ?  They  are  not  ashamed  to  prefer 
him  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but  I  might 
almost  say  to  you,  Avho  are  our  king  and  father.  For  they  pre- 
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tend  that  it  is  to  him  you  are  obliged  for  the  senate's  remitting 
you  some  ol"  those  things  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
required  ;  it  is  he  who  now  cheeks  the  Romans,  and  pre- 
vents their  advancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  your  king- 
dom ;  in  fint,  if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no 
other  refuge  than  the  protection  wliich  your  young  son  pro- 
cures you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all  the  cities 
which  have  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  as  well 
as  all  such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to 
fortune,  lies  Avholly  in  the  Romans.  But,  with  respect  to 
myself,  I  look  upon  it  as  glori  )us  to  have  no  other  protector 
than  my  royal  father,  and  t  >  ])lace  all  my  hoi)es  in  him 
alone. 

"  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the 
letter  you  lately  received  from  Qaiutius,  in  which  he  de- 
clares expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently  for  your  interest, 
in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome;  and  wherein  he  exhorts  you 
to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambassa- 
dors, and  a  greater  train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius 
is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius.  lie  has  no  other  guide 
than  his  counsels,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting  that 
you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted  him  in  your 
place.  It  is  in  the  citj-  of  Rome,  and  in  his  sight,  that  he  formed 
the  secret  and  clandestine  designs  which  will  soon  break 
out  into  action.  It  is  merely  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send 
along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian 
nobility.  They  set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most  sin- 
cere attachment  to  your  person  and  interest ;  but  won  by  the 
gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they  return 
from  it  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  senti- 
ments. Demetrius  is  all  in  all  with  them  ;  they  even  pre- 
sume, in  your  lifetime,  to  give  him  the  title  of  king.  If  I 
appear  shocked  at  this  conduct,  J  have  the  grief  to  see,  not 
only  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge  me  with 
the  horrid  design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.  Should  this 
accusation  be  levelled  at  us  both,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own 
innocence,  and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect  me.  For 
whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what 
would  be  another's  right  ?  There  is  no  one  but  my  father 
between  me  and  the  throne,  and  I  beseech  the  gods  that  he 
may  long  continue  so.  In  case  I  should  happen  to  survive 
him,  and  this  I  would  not  wish,  but  so  long  as  he  should  de- 
sire it,  I  shall  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  his  good 
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pleasure.  He  may  be  accused  of  aspiring  to  tlie  tlirone,  and 
of  aspiring  in  the  most  unjust  and  criniinai  niuuner,  wlio  is 
impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds  prescribed  by  age, 
by  nature,  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  31acedonia,  and  by 
the  law  of  nations.  My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to 
himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  both  by  the  right  of 
seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  my  aml)itious 
views.  What  then  must  be  done?  I  must  despatch  him.  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  who  has  waded  tlirougli  a  brother's 
blood  to  the  throne.  My  father,  in  yeai-s,  and  without  sup- 
port, will  be  too  much  afraid  for  liis  own  life,  to  meditate 
revenge  for  his  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see  me  on  the  throne ;  they  will  ai>prove  my  con- 
duct, and  be  able  to  support  me.  I  own,  most  gracious  father, 
these  projects  may  be  all  defeated  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are 
not  without  foundation.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this  ;  it 
is  in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign 
]mnishment  those  who  yesterday  armed  to  assassinate  me  ; 
but  should  their  guilt  take  effect,  it  will  not  be  in  your 
power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  com- 
pany cast  their  eyes  on  Demetrius,  to  intimate  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately.  But  that  young 
prince,  being  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow,  shedding  floods 
of  tears,  and  seeming  unable  to  s])eak,  a  long  silence  ensued. 
At  last,  being  ]>ressed  to  answer,  he  suffered  his  grief  to 
give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Perseus,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence, 
and  by  shedding,  fictitious  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion, 
has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which,  alas  !  are  but  too  sin- 
cere ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  me  of  all  the  advantages 
the  accused  generally  have.  Ever  since  my  return  from  Rome, 
he  has  been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret 
cabals  with  his  creatures,  and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you,  not 
only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to  destroy  him,  but  attack- 
ing him  by  open  force,  and  persons  in  arms.  He  endeayora 
to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him, 
in  hopes  that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocent  brother.  He 
declares  that  he  has  no  refuge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design 
to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your  clemency  and  justice.  In 
the  solitary  and  abandoned  state  to  which!  see  myself  re- 
duced, quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make 
me  odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  a  foreign  credit  and 
support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice  than  a  service  to  me. 
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"  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has 
blended  and  confounded  the  transactions  of  hist  night  witli 
every  other  cii'cunistance  of  my  hfe  :  and  tliis  in  a  doul)le 
A'iew  ;  iiivst,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you  of  my  conduct  in 
general  from  this  last  action,  the  innocence  of  which  will 
soon  be  evident;  and  secondly,  to  su])])ort,  by  this  idle 
story  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally  idle  accusation  of 
my  harboring  crinunal  views,  hopes  and  pretensions.  At 
the  same  time  lie  has  endeavored  to  show,  that  this  accusa- 
tion was  not  premeditated  or  prepared  ;  but  that  it  Avas 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which  he  was  seized, 
occasioned  by  last  night's  tumult.  But  Perseus,  if  I  had 
attempted  to  betray  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I 
engaged  in  conspiracies  with  the  Komans,  and  with  tlie 
enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the 
opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  night's  ti-ansnctions, 
but  should  have  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such 
treason.  If  the  charge  of  treason,  when  separated  from  the 
other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could  serve  no  other 
purj^ose  than  to  ])rove  how  much  you  en^y  me,  and  not  to 
evidence  my  guilt,  you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  uoav, 
but  should  liave  postponed  that  charge  to  another  time  ; 
and  have  examined  now  this  question  only,  whether  you 
laid  snai'es  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless  aa  ill  en- 
deavor, as  far  as  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  and 
unforeseen  accusation  has  thrown  me  will  permit,  to  sej.arate 
and  distinguish  what  you  have  thrown  together  indiscrimi- 
nately; and  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought  in  justice 
to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last  night. 

"  Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harbored  a  design  to  assassinate 
him,  in  order  that  by  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  to 
whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  right  of  nations,  by  the 
customs  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  de- 
termination, I,  though  the  younger  son,  niight  succeed  to  the 
throne.  To  what  purpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  pait  of 
his  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I  have  been  particvdarly 
studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flattered 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  by 
their  assistance?  For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans  were  pow- 
erful enough  to  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomso- 
ever they  pleased,  and  if  I  relied  so  mucli  on  my  credit  and 
authority  with  them,  why  shoiild  I  commit  a  fratricide  of  no 
advantage  to  myself  ?  What !  should  I  have  affected  to  sur- 
round my  temples  with  a  diadem,  dyed  with  my  brother's 
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blood,  merely  that  I  might  become  odious  and  execrable, 
even  to  those  Avith  whom  I  had  acqixired  some  autliority, 
admitting  I  liave  some  credit  Avith  them,  by  a  probity  either 
real  or  dissembled,  unless  you  can  Ku])pose  tliat  Quintius, 
whose  counsel  I  am  accused  of  following,  he,  I  say,  wlio 
lives  in  so  delightful  a  union  with  his  brother,  suggested  to 
me  the  horrid  design  of  imbruing  my  hands  in  my  brother's 
blood  ?  Perseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantages  by 
which,  as  ho  woidd  insinuate,  I  can  promise  myself  a  su- 
periority over  him,  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans,  the 
suffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal  con- 
sent of  gods  and  men  ;  and  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  I 
was  inferior  to  him  in  all  respects,  charges  me  with  having 
recourse  to  an  expedient  which  none  but  tlie  blackest  xil- 
lains  could  employ.  Will  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  judged 
upon  this  principle  and  rule,  that  whoever  of  us  two  was 
apprehensive  that  the  other  would  be  judged  more  worthy 
of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  murdering  Ins  brother? 

"  But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and 
plan  of  the  criminal  enterprise  with  which  I  am  charged. 
Perseus  pretends  to  have  been  attacked  in  different  man- 
ners, all  which  are,  however,  included  within  the  space  of  one 
day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  day- 
light, in  the  battle  which  followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the 
review;  I  had  determined  to  poison  him  at  an  entertainment 
to  which  I  had  invited  him;  in  fine,  I  resolved  to  attack 
him  with  open  force,  in  the  deadof  night,  attended  by  armed 
persons  to  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit  this  frat- 
ricide ;  a  tournament,  a  banquet,  a  pai-ty  of  pleasure.  How 
venerable  and  solemn  was  this  day !  A  day  on  which  the 
army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplendent  arms  of  all 
the  Macedonian  monarchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  pro- 
cession ;  on  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the 
sacred  victim  ;  and  on  which  we  have  the  honor  to  march 
with  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian  people ! 
What,  though  purified  by  this  august  sacrifice,  from  all 
faults  I  might  before  have  committed,  having  before  my 
eyes  the  sacred  victim  through  which  we  ])assed,  was  my 
mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers!  Defiled 
in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by 
what  ceremonies,  by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  me  to  purify  myself  ? 
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"  It  is  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  hy  a  blind 
passion  to  cahimniate  and  destroy  me,  in  his  endeavor  to 
make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime  in  me,  betrays  an<T 
contradicts  himsetf.  For,  brother,  had  I  formed  the  abom- 
inable design  of  ])oisoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be 
more  ill-judged  than  to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon 
your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in  Avhich  I  should  have  dis- 
covered that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  a'ou  ;  and,  by 
that  means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment 
to  Avhich  I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly 
refused  to  be  present?  But  surely,  after  such  a  refusal, 
should  I  not  h:ive  endeavored  to  reconcile  myself  to  you; 
and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I 
not  to  have  sought  another  opportunity  for  gi\'ing  you  the 
fatal  draught  ?  Was  it  natural  for  me  to  change  suddenly, 
in  one  day,  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate you,  upon  a  pretence  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party 
of  pleasure?  Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fear  of  your  being  mur- 
dered had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  entertainment, 
that  the  same  fear  Avoidd  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me  ad- 
mittance into  your  house  ? 

"  I  presume,  sir,  I  may  confess  to  you  Muthout  blushing, 
that  in  a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  ha])pening  to  be  in 
company  with  some  ])eople  of  the  same  age  with  myself,  I 
drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  Inquire,  I  beseech  you, 
how  we  spent  our  time  at  the  feast,  how  full  of  mirth  Ave 
were,'  how  transported  wnth  thoughtless  gayety,  very  much 
heightened  by  our,  perhaps,  too  indiscreet  joy,  for  the  vic- 
tory we  had  gained  in  the  tournament.  It  is  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  an  unforeseen  accusation,  it  is  the  danger  in  wliich  I 
now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily 
the  fumes  of  wine ;  otherwise,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had 
still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  I  formed  a  resolution  to 
attack  your  house  with  the  vicAv  of  murdering  you,  would  it 
not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from 
immoderate  drinking,  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the 
like  ^excess  ? 

"  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  only  act  Avith 
frankness  and  simplicity,  let  us  hear  my  brother,  Avhose  con- 
duct is  sincere  and  imdisguised,  and  who  does  not  harbor 
the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  knoAV,  and  the  only 
thipg  I  have  to  complain  of,  is,  that  they  came  armed  to  my 
house,  upon  pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  of  pleasure. 
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Should  I  ask  you  how  you  came  to  know  tliis,  yon  will  be 
forced  to  own,  either  that  my  house  was  filled  Avith  spies 
sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  attendants  had  taken  uj)  arms 
in  so  open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does 
my  brother  do  ?  That  he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly 
watched  all  my  motions,  nor,  at  this  time,  to  ground  his  ac- 
cusation merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  i;iquire 
of  those  Avhom  he  shall  name,  whether  peo])le  did  not  come 
armed  to  his  house  ;  in  order  that,  as  if  this  Avere  a  doubt- 
ful circumstance,  after  this  inquiry  into  an  incident  which 
they  themselves  own  and  confess,  they  may  be  considered 
as  legally  convicted.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Why  do 
not  you  desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made  Avhether  they  took 
arms  to  assassinate  you,  and  if  they  did  it  Avith  my  knoAvl- 
edge,  and  at  my  request?  For  it  is  this  you  pretend;  and 
not  Avhat  they  themselves  OAvn  publicly,  and  which  is  A'cry 
manifest,  that  they  took  u])  arms  in  no  other  A'ieAv  than  to 
defend  tliemselves.  Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason 
to  ai-m  themselves,  that  they  are  to  inform  you.  Do  not 
blend  and  confound  my  cause  Avith  theirs,  for  they  are  quite 
distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  Avhether  we  really  in- 
tended to  attack  you  openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why 
did  we  not  all  take  up  arms  ?  Why  were  those  only  armed 
AA'ho  had  insulted  your  spy?  In  case  it  Avas  to  have 
been  by  surprise,  in  Avhat  manner  Avould  the  attack  haAC 
been  made  ?  Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in 
your  house,  and,  after  I  had  left  it  Avith  my  company,  Avould 
the  four  men  in  question  have  staid  behind,  to  have  fallen 
upon  you  Avhen  asleep  ?  Hoav  Avould  it  have  been  possible 
for  them,  as  they  Avere  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal 
themsehes  in  your  house  ;  and  as  they  could  not  but  be 
very  much  suspected,  having  been  seen  but  a  fcAV  hours  be- 
fore engaged  in  the  quarrel  ?  Again,  su])])osing  they  liad 
found  an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  Avhat  manner  could 
they  have  escaped !  Could  four  men  armed  have  been  able 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  j'our  house  ? 

"  But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to 
what  really  pains  you,  and  Avhich  you  have  so  much  at 
heart;  for  Avhat  reason,  methiiiks  I  hear  my  brother  say, 
Avherefore,  O  Demetrius,  do  the  ])eople  talk  of  making  you 
king?  Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more  Avorthy  than 
I  of  succeeding  our  father?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes 
doubtful  and  uncertain,  Avhich,  Avere  it  not  for  you,  Avould 
have  been  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation  ?     Such 
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are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind, 
thougli  he  does  not  express  himself  in  this  manner :  it  is 
this  which  raises  his  enmity  against  me,  and  prompts  him 
to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts;  it  is  this  which 
fills  the  ])alace,  and  et^-ery  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  suspi- 
cions and  accusations.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so 
much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor  perhaps  ever  to  think  of 
contesting  it,  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasure  that  I 
should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
ought  to  make  myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either  to  you,* 
my  I'oyal  father,  or  to  all  the  Macedonians  ;  a  circumstance 
which  nothing  but  my  ill  conduct  could  occasion.  I  can, 
indeed,  through  moderation,  resign  it  to  whom  it  belongs  ; 
but  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  renounce  ray  virtue  and 
good  name. 

"  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  and 
impute  that  to  me  for  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  glory. 
I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  neither  as  a  hostage  at 
first,  nor  afterwards  as  an  ambassador  ;  this,  sir,  you  yourself 
very  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I 
obeyed  your  commands ;  and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  be- 
havior were  such,  as  cannot  reflect  the  least  dishonor  either 
on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Macedonian  nation.  It  is 
therefore  yourself,  sir,  that  occasioned  the  friendship  I  have 
contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at 
peace  with  them,  so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist ;  but  the 
moment  the  trumpet  sounds  for  war,  though  I  have  been  a 
hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  an  am- 
bassador in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disad- 
vantageous to  my  father ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall 
declare  myself  their  enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any 
benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from  tlie  ]oxe  which  the  Ro- 
mans have  for  me ;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed 
to  subsist  in  it.  As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was 
my  only  object ;  let  that  neither  be  considered  in  me  as  a 
crime  or  a  merit. 

"  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe 
you,  sir,  if  I  have  formed  any  criminal  enterprise  against  my 
brother,  let  me  be  punished  as  I  deserve  ;  but  if  I  am  inno- 
cent, this  I  claim,  that  as  I  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  least 
guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.      This  is  not  the  first 

*  Instead  of  "  imlignus  t-^  patre,"  Grouovius  reads,  "  indignus  tibi,  pater." 
TH^hicli seems  to  agree  better  with  tlie  context. 
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time  that  my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harboring  liorrid 
designs ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  attemptorl  to  do  it 
openly,  though  without  the  least  foundation.  Was  my 
father  exasperated  against  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the 
elder,  kindly  to  intercede  for  your  younger  brother  ;  to  so- 
licit his  pardon,  to  entreat  that  some  regard  might  be  shown 
to  his  youth ;  and  that  a  fault,  which  had  been  committed 
merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My 
ruin  comes  from  that  very  quarter  whence  I  might  naturally 
have  expected  my  safety. 

"  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  party  of 
pleasure,  I  am  dragged  hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  fratricide ;  and  am  forced  to  plead  my  own  cause, 
unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  unsupported  by  the  advice  or 
credit  of  a  single  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak  in  favor  of 
another,  I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose 
my  discourse ;  and  yet,  on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation 
only  would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  display  ray  wit  and  eloquence.  At  this  instant, 
without  knowing  the  cause  f or  Avhich  I  am  ordered  to  appear 
in  this  place,  I  hear  an  offended  father  commanding  me  to 
make  my  defence;  and  a  brother,  charging  me  with  the  most 
horrid  crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he  could  desire 
to  prepare  his  accusation,  Avhile  unhappy  I  did  not  so  much 
as  know  Avhat  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  ac- 
cusation was  brought  against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment, 
ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  accuser,  than  studious  of 
my  own  apology?  Surjmsed  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
accusation,  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my 
charge,  so  far  from  being  able  to  know  hoAv  to  make  a  de- 
fence. What  hopes,  what  refuge  could  I  have  left  did  I 
not  know  that  it  is  my  royal  father  who  is  to  judge?  He 
may  show  a  greater  affection  foi-  my  brother,  as  the  elder ; 
but  he  OAves  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  ac- 
cused. I  myself  conjure  you  to  preserve  my  life  for  your 
own  sake  and  mine ;  whereas  Perseus  insists  upon  your  sac- 
rificing me  to  his  safety.  W^hat  may  you  not  naturally  ex- 
pect from  him,  when  you  shall  have  once  invested  him  w^th 
your  authority,  as  he  now  demands  your  favor  in  preference 
to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than  my  blood  ?" 

While  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his 
words  were  interrupted  by  deep  sighs  and  groans,  intermin- 
gled with  tears.  Philip,  dismissing  both  of  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, advised  with  his  friends ;  and  then  ordering  them  to  be 
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called  in  again,  he  told  them  :  "  I  will  not  pronounce  sentence 
on  this  affair,  from  mere  words  and  a  few  transient  siieeches, 
bvit  from  the  inquiry  I  shall  make  into  yoiir  conduct  from 
your  behavior  in  small  a.s  well  as  great  things,  and  from 
your  Avords  as  well  aS  actions."  This  judgment  showed 
plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had  cleared  him- 
self with  regard  to  the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  take  aw:iy 
his  brother's  life,  Philip  however  suspected  him  from  his 
union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the  first 
sparks  of  the  wars  that  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and 
which  were  to  break  into  a  flame  under  Perseus,  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as 
his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of 
employing  them  in  any  negotiation,  as  to  inquire  how  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to  De- 
metrius ;  and  to  inquire  secretly  into  Avhat  he  had  said  there, 
particularly  to  Quintius,  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Philip  imagined  that  these  two  men  were  not  at- 
tached to  any  i)arty ;  but  they  were  the  adherents  of  Perseus, 
and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation 
excepted,  had  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  j^acify  his  fatlier, 
especially  when  he  found  that  his  brother  had  so  ordered 
matters,  tliat  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to  him.  All 
he  therefore  endeavored  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over 
his  words  and  actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  sus- 
picion and  envy.  lie  avoided  speaking  of  tlie  Romans,  or 
holding  the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even  by  letter  ; 
knowing  it  was  this  tliat  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians 
against  him.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these  precautions 
sooner ;  but  this  young  prince,  who  had  no  experience,  and 
was  frank  and  sincere  in  all  things,  and  judged  of  others 
from  himself,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court, 
with  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been 
better  acquainted.* 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Mace- 
don,  that  from  the  top  of  Mount  Ilaimus,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  tlie  Danube  and  the  Alps,  might  be 
discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  occular  demonstration  of 
it  ;  imagining  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service 
to  the  design  he  meditated  of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war. 
He  only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into 

*  A.  M.  3823,    Aut.  J.  C.  181.    Liv.  1.  xlix,  u.  20-24. 
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Macedonia,  appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  and  one 
of  the  king's  chief  officers,  to  escort  him.  This  governor 
was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  who  Jiad  taught  liini  his  lessoii 
perfectly;  and  exhorted  him,  above  all  things,  to  insinuate 
himself  as  artfully  as  possible  into  the  opinion  of  the  young 
prince,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed 
to  everything  that  Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate, 
seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  insincerity  of  his  enemies, 
who  represented  him,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  most  odious 
light  to  his  father,  and  offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  in 
Avhatever  lay  in  his  ])Ower.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to 
fly  to  the  Romans.  He  fancied  that  heaven  had  opened  him 
a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  ])ass  through  Poeonia, 
of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above,  was  governor  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss 
of  time,  sent  advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king 
Philip ;  Avho,  after  having  undergone  inexpressible  fatigues 
in  his  journey  up  Mount  Haemus,  returned  with  no  better 
information  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried  with  him.  The 
monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute  the 
vulgar  opinion,  in  all  probability  that  they  might  not  ex- 
pose so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the  public, 
rather  than  because  they  had'seen,  from  one  and  tlie  same 
spot,  rivers,  seas  and  mountains,  at  so  vast  a  distance  from 
one  another.  However  that  were,  the  king  was  at  tl»at  time 
employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  where  the  news 
I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.  Herodotus,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Demetrius  was  seized,  and  strict  orders  were 
given  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  prince. 

Philij),  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a  deep 
melancholy.  This  last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his 
lieart.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
laim  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  Avhom  he  had 
sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  before 
they  left  Macedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  had 
been  dictated  to  them;  and  presented  the  king  with  a 
forged  letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T.  Quintius, 
in  whicli  he  desired  Philip,  "  not  to  be  offended  at  his  son 
Demetrius,  for  some  unguarded  expressions  that  might  have 
escaped  him,  with  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  crown ; 
assuring  him,  tliat  he  would  not  engage  in  any  attemj>t  con- 
trary to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature."  He  concluded  with 
observing,  "  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him 
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Buch  counsel,"  This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had 
advanced  against  his-  brotlier.  Herodotus  was  put  to  tlie 
torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging  his  master 
with  any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king.  His 
having  projected  the  design  of  flying  to  the  Romans, 
through  Pceonia,  and  of  bribing  certain  jiersons  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance which  bore  liardest  against  him,  was  the  forged 
letter  of  Quintius.  His  father  nevertheless  did  not  declare 
himself  publicly  against  him,  resolving  to  make  away  with 
him  secretly  ;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the  noise 
which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  Avould  make,  should 
discover  too  visibly  the  designs  he  projected  against  Rome. 
At  liis  leaving  Thessalonica  to  go  to  Demetrias,  he  com- 
manded Didas  to  despatch  the  young  ])rince.  The  latter 
having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Poeonia,  poisoned 
him  at  an  entertainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  De- 
metrius had  no  sooner  drank  the  deadly  draught,  but  he 
found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He  withdrew  to  his 
a])artment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father's  cruelty,  and 
loudly  charging  his  brother  with  the  crime  of  fratricide,  and 
Didas  with  his  barbarous  treachery.  His  ])aiiis  increasing, 
two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his 
head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young 
prince,  who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of 
Perseus  against  liis  brother  was  discovered.  In  the  mean 
time,  Philip,  tortured  by  grief  and  remorse,  incessantly  de- 
plored his  son's  murder,  and  reproached  himself  with  his  cru- 
elty. His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as 
king,  and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves, 
from  the  exjiectation  that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign, 
gave  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely  shocking  to  him  to  see 
his  old  age  despised ;  some  waiting  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience for  his  death,  and  others  not  even  waiting  for  it.* 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus  held 
the  first  rank.  He  was  nephew  to  another  Antigonus,  sur- 
named  Doson,  who  had  been  Philip's  guardian  ;  and  under 
that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years.  This 
worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  both 
from  duty  and  affection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumults  and  cabals  of  the  court.     Perseus  had 

»  A.  M.  3825.    Ant,  J.  0. 179.    Liv.  1.  xl.  u.  54-37. 
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never  cared  for  him  ;  but  this  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
father  made  him  his  professed  enemy:  Antigonus  plainly 
perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when 
that  prince  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that 
Philip  began  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and  Avould,  from  time 
to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition  ;  when  some- 
times listening  to  his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other 
times  beginning  it  himself,  and  regretting  the  precipitate 
manner  in  which  that  affair  had  been  carried,  he  entered 
into  his  sentiments  and  complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them 
new  force.  And  as  truth  always  leaves  some  footsteps,  by 
Avhich  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  cons])iracy  of  Perseus. 
The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concei-n  in  that  black 
affair,  and  of  whom  the  strongest  suspicion  might  be  en- 
tertained, were  Apelles  and  Philocles,  who  had  been  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome ;  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as 
in  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  young  prince.  It  was  generally 
whispered  at  coui-t,  that  this  whole  letter  was  forged ; 
but  still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof 
of  it.  Very  luckily,  Xychus,  Avho  had  accompanied  Apel- 
les and  Philocles,  in  quality  of  secretary  of  the  embassy, 
happened  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to  Antigonus ;  im- 
mediately he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be 
carried  to  the  palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a  strong  guard, 
went  to  Philip.  "  I  imagined,"  says  he,  "  royal  sir,  from 
several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing  could  give 
you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you 
ought  to  entertain  of  your  two  sons  ;  and  to  discover  which 
of  them  it  was  that  made  an  attempt  on  the  other's  life. 
You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  Avho  is  best  able  to  give 
you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychus. 
He  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be 
sent  for."  Xychus  being  immediately  brought  in,  he  fii-st 
denied  every  thing :  but  he  spoke  so  very  faintly,  that  it 
was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being 
ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant  that 
the  officer  of  justice  a])peared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  re- 
vealed the  whole  intrigue  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  share 
he  himself  had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  who  happened 
to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized ;  but  Apelles,  who 
was  absent,  hearing  that  Xychus  had  -made  a  full  discovery, 
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fled  to  Italy.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  partionlars 
Avhich  Avere  extorted  from  Philocles.  Some  pretend,  that 
having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was  utterly 
confounded  upon  his  being  confronted  'svith  Xyehus.  Ac- 
cording to  other  historians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the  ut- 
most fortitude,  and  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last.  All 
these  things  only  reviAed  the  sorrow  of  Philip  ;  a  father 
equally  wretched,  whether  he  turned  his  reflections  to  his 
murdered  son,  or  to  him  who  was  still  living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been 
discovered,  knew  too  well  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by  flight.  The  only 
precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  oi'der  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  resentment. 

Phili])  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus, 
and  bring  him  to  condign  punishment.  The  only  thought 
he  then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his  enjoying  with  im- 
punity the  fruits  of  his  inhuman  guilt.  In  this  view,  he 
sent  for  Antigonus,  to  Avhose  great  care  he  OAved  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy ;  and  Avhom  he  judged  very  well 
qualified,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit,  and  of  the 
recent  fame  and  glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,  to  fill  the 
Macedonian  throne.  "  lieduced,"  says  Philip,  "  to  the  de- 
ploi'able  necessity  of  wishing  that  my  fate,  Avhich  other  fathers 
detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can  befall  them, 
the  being  childless,  I  noAv  am  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you 
a  kingdom  which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle ; 
and  Avhich  he  not  only  preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  en- 
larged considerably  by  his  valor.  I  knoAV  no  man  worthy 
of  the  crown  but  youi-self.  And  Avere  there  none  capable  of 
Avearing  it  Avith  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be 
lost  forever,  than  that  Perseus  should  haA-e  it  as  the  rcAvard 
of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks,  I  shall  see  Demetrius 
rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can 
be  so  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  place ;  you,  Avho 
alone  bcAvailed  the  untimely  death  of  my  dear  son,  and  the 
unhappy  credulity  Avhich  proved  his  destruction." 

After  this,  he  bestoAved  the  highest  honors  on  Antigo- 
nus, and  took  every  opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  to  the  public.  While  Perseus  re- 
sided in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  tour  through  several  cities  of 
Macedon,  and  recommended  Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  affec- 
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tion  ;  and,  had  fate  allowed  him  a  longer  life,  it  was  not 
doubted  that  he  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
throne.  Having  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a  con^iderahle 
stay  in  Thessalonica,  from  whence  he  Avent  to  Am])liii;olis, 
where  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  physicians  declared,  that 
his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  his  mind  than  his  body. 
Grief  kept  him  continually  awake  ;  and  he  frequently  im- 
agined he  saw,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  ghost  of  the 
ill-fated  Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with  his  death,  and 
calling  down  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  bewailing 
one  of  his  sons,  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting  the 
most  horrid  imprecations  against  the  other.  Antigonus 
might  have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the  king's  denth 
been  immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the  physician,  who 
presided  in  all  the  consultations,  did  not  stay  till  the  king 
had  breathed  his  last ;  but  the  verj'  instant  he  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  he  despatched  couriers 
to  Perseus ;  it  having  been  agreed  betvreen  them,  that  he 
should  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose  ;  and  he  con- 
cealed the  king's  death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace, 
till  Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudden  arrival  surprised  all 
people.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  crown  which  he  had 
acquired  by  guilt. 

Perseus  reigned  eleven  years,  the  four  last  of  which  were 
employed  in  war  against  the  Romans,  for  which  he  made 
preparations  from  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At  last,  Pau- 
lus  JEmiHus  gained  a  famous  victoiy  over  him,  Avhich  jDut 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  yjrevent  my  being 
obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt  the  series  of  his  history, 
which  has  scarcely  any  connection  with  that  of  the  other 
kings,  I  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shall 
be  related  at  large,  and  without  interruption. 

SECTION  II. SELEUCUS  PHILOPATOR  DIES,  AN^D  IS  SUCCEED- 
ED BY  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES.  DISTURBANCES  IX  EGYPT 
AXD    PALESTINE. 

Seleucus  Philopator  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did 
he  perform  any  memorable  action.  Under  him  happened 
the  famous  incident  concerning  Heliodorus,  related  in  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees.*  "The  holy  city  (?f  Jerusalem 
enjoyed  at  that  time  profound  tranquillity.  Onias  the  high- 
priest,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God 
to  be  strictly  observed  there  ;  and  prompted  even  kings  and 

♦  II.  Maccabees,  iii. 
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idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the  highest  ven- 
eration. They  honored  it  Math  rich  gifts  ;  and  king  Seleu- 
cus  furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that  vras 
necessary  for  the  solemnization  of  the  sacrifices.  Neverthe- 
less, the  perfidy  of  a  Jew,  called  Simon,  governor  of  the 
temple,  raised  on  a  sudden  a  great  disorder  in  the  city. 
This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias 
the  high-priest  made  to  his  nnjust  enterprises,  informed  the 
king,  that  there  were  immense  treasures  in  the  temple, 
which  Avere  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  that  he  might  seize  upon  them  all.  The  king  on  this 
information,  sent  Heliodorus,  his  first  minister,  to  Jernsalem, 
with  orders  to  carry  off  all  those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest 
witli  honors  of  every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  asked  him,  Avhether  the  information  that  had  been 
given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the  treasure,  was  true? 
The  high-priest  told  him,  that  these  treasures  were  only  de- 
posited there  as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  widows  and  orphans  ;  that  he  could  not  in  any  man- 
ner dispose  of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them 
better,  than  by  depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  of 
w^hich  was  revered  throughout  the  whole  universe.  This 
ti'easure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  of 
two  hundred  talents  of  gold.  However,  the  minister  sent 
from  that  prince,  insisting  on  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  court,  told  him  plainly,  that  this  money,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to  the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Heli- 
odorus came  to  the  temple,  with  the  resolution  to  execute 
his  commission.  Immediately,  the  whole  city  was  seized 
with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  fell  ]:)rostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  be- 
seeching the  God  of  heaven,  who  enacted  the  lav/  with  re- 
gard to  deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great 
numbers  flocked  in  croAvds,  and  jointly  besought  the  Crea- 
tor upon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  pro- 
faned. The  women  and  maidens,  covered  Avith  sackcloth, 
were  seen  lifting  u])  their  hands  to  heaven.  It  was  a  specta- 
cle truly  worthy  of  compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes,  and 
especially  the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deej)est  affliction, 
on  account  of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  had  arrived 
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at  the  gate  of  the  treasury,  and  Avas  preparing  to  oreak  it 
open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Ahnighty  now  ixnealed  itself 
by  the  most  sensible  mark  ;  *  insomuch  that  all  those  Avho 
had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus  were  struck  down  by  a  divine 
power,  and  seized  with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all 
their  faculties.  For  there  appeared  to  them  a  horse,  richly 
caparisoned,  Avhich,  rushing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus,  struck 
him  several  times  with  his  fore  feet.  The  man  who  sat  on 
this  horse  had  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed  of 
gold.  At  the  same  time  were  seen  two  young  men,  whose 
beauty  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on  each  side  of 
Heliodorus,  scourged  him  incessantly,  and  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner,  with  their  whi])S.  Heliodorus,  falling  from 
Lis  horse,  was  taken  up  and  put  into  his  litter ;  and  this  man, 
who  a  moment  before  had  come  into  the  temple,  followed 
by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy 
place,  and  had  no  one  to  succor  him  ;  and  that  because  the 
power  of  God  had  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner. 
By  the  same  power  he  Avas  cast  to  the  ground,  sjieechless, 
and  Avithout  showing  the  least  sign  of  life  ;  Avhile  the  tem- 
ple, which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations, 
now  echoed  Avith  the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  Avho  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  having  raised  the  glory  of  his 
holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  poAver. 

But  noAv  some  of  the  friends  of  Heliodorus  besought 
the  high-priest  to  invoke  God  in  his  faA'or.  Immediately 
Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health.  While  hcAvas  pray- 
ing, the  two  young  men,  above  mentioned,  apeared  to  Heli- 
odorus, and  said  to  him,  "  Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  high- 
priest  ;  for  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  your 
life.  After  having  been  scourged  from  heaven,  declared  to 
the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power."  Having  spoken 
these  words,  they  A'anished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows 
to  him  Avho  had  restored  him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks 
to  Onias,  and  Avent  his  AA'ay;  declaring  to  every  one  the 
Avonderful  Avorks  of  the  Almighty,  to  Avhich  he  himself  had 
been  an  eye  witness.  The  king  asking  him,  Avhether  he  be- 
lieved that  another  person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  answered,  "  In  case  you  have  an  enemy,  or  any 
traitorous  Avretch  Avho  has  a  design  upon  your  crown,  send 
him  thither,  and  you  Avill  see  him  return  back  quite  flayed 
with  scourging,  and  he  perhaps  may  die  under  it.  For  he 
*  Sed  Splritus  onmipotentis  Dei  magnam  fecit  su»  ostentationis  evidentiam. 
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who  inliabitetli  the  heavens,  is  himself  present  in  that  ]>Lace  ; 
he  is  the  guai'diaii  and  protector  of  it ;  and  he  strikes  those 
mortally  who  go  tliither  to  injure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by 
the  very  man  whom  lie  had  commanded  to  plunder  tlie  tem- 
ple. Antiochus  the  Great,  having,  after  his  defeat  at  Sypi- 
lus,  concluded  the  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  given  them,  among  other  hostages, 
Antiochus,  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Seleucus.  He  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.  Scleucus, 
his  brother,  wanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known, 
perhaps  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  military  expedition 
which  he  might  judge  liim  capable  of  executing ;  and  to 
obtain  liim,  he  sent  Demetrius,  his  only  son,  wlio  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  as  a  hostage  in  the  room  of 
Antiochus.*  During  the  absence  of  the  two  heirs  to  the 
crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  other  not 
returned  from  it,  Ileliodorus  imagined  he  might,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  seize  uj)on  it,  by  taking  off  Seleucus ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  poisoned  him.  f 

In  this  manner  was  fvdfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds, 
"  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom ;  but  within  few  days  t  he  shall  be 
destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle."  §  These  few 
words  denote,  evidently,  the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Se- 
leucus, and  the  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew 
text  points  him  out  still  more  clearly.  "  There  shall  arise 
up  in  his  place,"  of  Antiochus,  "  a  man  who,  as  an  extor- 
tioner, a  collector  of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and 
shall  destroy,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom."  And,  indeed,  this 
was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to 
furnish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  them,  a  thousand  talents  annually  ;  and  the  twelve 
years  of  this  tribute  exactly  ended  with  his  life.  He  reigned 
but  eleven  years. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  Ejiiphanes,  who  was 
returning  from  Rome  into  Syria,  had  advice  bi'ought  at 
Athens,  of  tlie  death  of  his  brother,  Seleucus.  He  was  told, 
that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another 
was  forming  in  favor  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  founded 
in  right  of  his  mother,  the  late  king's  sister.     Antiochus  had 

*  Appian  in  Syr.  p.  116.  t  A.  M.  3829.    Ant.  J.  C.  175. 

t  The  Hebrew  word  may  signify  either  days  or  years.  §  Dau.  xi.  20. 
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recourse  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  to  Attains  his 
brother,  who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled 
Heliodorus.* 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  21,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the 
end  of  chapter  xii.,  foretells  every  thing  that  was  to  befall 
Antiochus  Epi]ihanes,  who  was  a  cruel  i)ersecutor  of  the 
Jews,  and  who  is  j)ointed  out  elscAvhere  by  the  "  little  horn 
which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  four  large  horns."  f 
I  shall  explain  this  prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap.  ix.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  "  And  in  his  (Seleucus')  estate  shall  stand 
up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honor  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom  by  flatteries."  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  shall 
show  how  vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  "  that  to  him  they  shall 
not  give  the  honors  of  the  kingdom."  He  did  not  obtain 
the  crown,  eitlier  by  right  of  birth,  as  his  brother  Seleucus 
had  left  behind  him  a  son  who  was  his  lawful  lieir,  or  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  ;  Eumenes  and  Attains  having  Set 
it  on  his  head.  Being  returned  from  the  west  "  jxeaceably, 
or  rather  secretly,"  to  surprise  his  rival,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  specious  ai)pearance 
of  clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is,  the  Illus- 
trious ;  which  title  was  never  worse  applied.  The  whole 
series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved  much  more  that 
of  "  Epimenes,  Mad  or  Furious,"  which  some  people  gave 
him.  t 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the 
epithet  vile  is  bestowed  upon  him  in  Scripture.  He  used 
frequently  to  go  out  of  his  palace,  accompanied  only  by  two 
or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Antioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with  gold- 
smiths and  engravers  in  their  shops  ;  and  in  disputing  with 
them  on  the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts 
they  professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted  he  under- 
stood as  well  as  they.  He  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to 
converse  Avith  the  dregs  of  the  ]>opulace,  and  mix  indiscrim- 
inately with  them  in  the  places  where  they  were  assembled. 
On  these  occasions,  he  would  sit  and  drink  with  foreigners  of 
the  meanest  condition  of  life.  Whenever  he  heardof  any 
party  of  pleasure  between  young  people,  he  used  to  go,  with- 

*  Appian  In  Syr.  pp.  116, 117.    Hierou.  In  Dan.  t  Dan.  Tiii.  9. 

t  Attaeu.  1.  V.  p.  193- 
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out  saying  a  word  to.  any  person,  and  join  in  all  their  wan- 
ton fooleries  ;  would  carouse  and  sing  with  them,  without 
observing  the  least  order  or  decorum.  He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal 
habit,  and  put  on  a  Rr)man  robe  ;  and  hi  that  garb  would 
go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen  the  candidates  do  in 
the  election  for  dignities.  lie  asked  the  citizens  to  fav<n* 
him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embrac- 
ing another ;  and  sometimes  Avould  set  up  for  jedile,  and  at 
other  times  for  tribune.  After  having  got  himself  elected, 
he  would  call  for  tlie  Curule  chair;*  when,  seating  himself 
in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buy- 
ing or  selling ;  and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seri- 
ousness and  gravity,  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  are  likewise  told,  that  he  was  very  much 
given  to  drinking ;  that  he  squandered  aAvay  a  great  part  of 
his  revenues  in  excess  and  debauch  ;  and  that  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  would  frequently  traverse  the  city,  throwing 
away  handfuls  of  money  among  the  populace,  and  crying, 
"  Catch  as  catch  can."  At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his 
palace,  dressed  in  a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on 
his  head,  and  walk  without  attendants  about  the  streets ; 
on  which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he 
used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quan- 
tity under  his  robe  for  that  ])urpose.  He  used  often  to  go 
and  l)athe  himself  in  the  |)ul)lic  baths  with  the  common  peo- 
])le  where  he  committed  sucli  extravagances,  as  made  every 
body  des])ise  him.  After  wliat  has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a 
great  many  other  ])articulars,  I  submit  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment whether  Antiochus  did  not  merit  the  title  of  Sense- 
less, i-ather  than  that  of  Illustrious. 

Scarcely  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  wlien 
Jason,    brother   of   Onias,  the   Jewish   high-priest,   having 
formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother,  offered  that  prince, 
secretly,  three   hundred   and   sixty  talents,  besides   eighti 
more,  for  another  article,  upon  condition  that  he  should  aji 
point  him  high-priest.     He  succeeded  in   his  negotiation 
and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was  universally  revered  for  hi» 
strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason  established 
in  his  room.     The  latter  subverted   entirely  the  religion  oj 
his  ancestors,  and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jew 
ish  nation,  as  apjjears  from  the  second  book  of  the  Mao. 
cabees,  and  Josephus.f 

*  This  was  an  ivory  chair,  which  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  chief 
magistrates.  t  A.  M.  3830.    Ant.  J.  C.  174.    II.  Maccab.  c  iv. 
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In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ej)iphancg,  Cleo- 
patra his  widow,  sister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  liad  as- 
sumed the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  lier  young  son,  and 
had  acquitted  lierself  with  the  greatest  care  and  |)rudence.* 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Leuceus,  a  noble- 
man of  great  distinction  in  that  country  ;  and  Eiilfcus  the 
eunuch  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  king's  education. 
These  were  no  sooner  in  their  employments,  than  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  demand  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes;  a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned 
a  war  between  the  two  crowns.  Cleopatra,  who  was  mother 
of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had  prevented 
them  as  long  as  she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But 
the  new  regents  did  not  show  so  much  regard  for  Antiochus, 
nor  scruple  to  demand  of  him  what  they  believed  their  sov- 
ereign's right.  It  is  certatn  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
had  always  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces 
from  the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  dispos- 
sessed Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  them,  and  left  them  to  Seleu- 
cus,  his  son,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest. 
They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to  his  brother  Antio- 
chus.t 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared, 
that  in  the  last  division  of  the  empire  between  the  four  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  who  possessed  themselves  o*f  all  co\m- 
tries  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  three  ])rovinces  had  been 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that  himself,  and  his  successors 
to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till 
tlie  battle  of  Paneas,  the  gaining  of  which  had  enabled  An- 
tiochus the  Great  to  dispossess  Egypt  of  those  [)rovinces ; 
that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  liis  daughter 
to  the  king:  of  Egyj)t,  to  restore  to  him  at  the  same  time 
those  provinces  as  her  dowry  ;  and  that  this  was  the  princi- 
pal article  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts ;  and  pretended  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  general  division  wliich  had  been 
made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all  Syria,  including  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
that  consequently  they  belonged  justly  to  the  prince  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  With  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  demanded 
back  those  provinces,  he  asserted  that  it  was  an  absolute 

*  A.  M.  38:n.    Ant.  J.  C.  173.    Hieron.  in  Dan. 
t  Polyb.  in  Legal,  c.  Ixxii.-lxxxii. 
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chimera.  In  fine,  after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both 
sides,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  thc}^  found  it  neces- 
sary to  decide  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year, 
was  decLired  of  age.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alex- 
andria for  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus  sent  Apollonius,  one  of  the 
chief  noblemen  of  his  cOurt,  with  the  character  of  ambas- 
sador, to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate 
liim  upon  it  in  his  name.  This,  in  outM^ard  appearance,  was 
done  in  honor  of  his  nephcAv ;  but  the  real  motive  was,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that  court  with  res]:)ect 
to  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what 
measures  were  taking  with  regard  to  them.  The  instant  he 
heard,  on  the  return  of  Apollonius,  that  all  things  were  pre- 
paring for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  visited  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  country,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  defending 
itself  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians.* 

In  his  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way.  Jason 
and  the  whole  city  received  him  there  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding  the  honors  paid 
him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards  brought  great  calamities  on 
that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem 
he  Avent  to  Phoenicia,  and  after  having  settled  all  things  in 
every  place  through  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  An- 
tioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the 
senate  for  his  master's  having  sent  tlie  tribute  later  than  was 
stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made  a 
present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases.  He  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  that  prince,  that  the  alliance  and  friendshij) 
which  had  l)een  granted  his  father  should  be  renewed  with 
him  ;  and  desired  that  the  Romans  would  give  him  such 
orders  as  suited  a  king  who  valued  himself  on  being  their 
affectionate  and  faithful  ally.  ,  He  added,  that  his  sovereign 
could  never  forget  the  great  favors  he  received  from  the 
senate,  from  all  the  youths  of  Rome,  and  from  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  abode  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  mon- 
arch. The  senate  made  an  obliging  answer  to  these  several 
particulars,  and  dismissed  Apollonius  with  the  highest  marks 
of  distinction,  and  laden  with  presents.     It  was  well  known. 

*  I.  Maccab.  iv.  21,  22. 
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from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria,  that  he 
was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had  the  highest 
regard  for  the  Romans.* 

Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother,  Menelaus,  to 
Antioch,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate 
some  other  affairs  of  great  importance.  But  that  perfidious 
wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of  his  commission,  sui> 
planted  his  brother,  and  obtained  his  office,  by  offering  three 
hundred  talents  more  than  he  did.  This  new  choice  gave 
rise  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts : 
but  the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  re- 
vered, crowned  the  whole.  Antiochus,  though  so  very  hard 
hearted,  however,  lamented  his  death,  and  brought  tlie  mur- 
derer to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a  tx-ansient  men- 
tion of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circumstances  of 
them,  because  they  belong  })roperly  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  which  does  not  enter  into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  re- 
late only  such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  too  important  to 
be  entirely  omitted,  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve their  beauty. f 

Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  ApoUonius  from  the 
Egyptian  court,  had  been  preparing  for  war,  with  Avhich  he 
saw  himself  threatened  by  Ftolemy,  on  account  of  Ccelosyria 
and  Palestine,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  re- 
solved not  to  wait  for  it  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry 
his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as 
Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was  governed  entirely  by 
weak  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what 
terms  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans, 
under  whose  protection  the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves, 
were  engaged  in  so  many  affairs,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succor ;  and  that  the 
war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  would  not  allow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he 
thought  the  present  juncture  very  favorable  for  him  to  de- 
cide his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account  of  these 
provinces,  t 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he 
had  to  the  provinces  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  of  which 
he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under 

*  Uv.  1.  xl.  n.  8.  tA.  M.  .3832.    Ant.  J.  C.  172.     II.  Maccab.  iv.  23,  &o. 

t  A.  M.  3833.  Ant.  J.  C.  171  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  9.  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  Ixxi. 
Ixxii.    Justin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  2.    Diod.  Legat.  xviii.    Hierou.  in  Daniel. 
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of  enj?aging  in  a  war  for  the  support  of  liis  pretensions  ; 
immediately  after  which,  he  put  liimself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  marched  toward  the  frontiers  of  Egypt. 
Ptolemy's  army  came  up  with  his  near  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Antiochus 
was  victorious.  He  made  so  good  use  of  his  success,  that 
he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a  barrier,  and 
to  check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egyptians  might  make  to 
recover  those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition  into 
Egypt ;  after  which,  without  engaging  in  any  other  enter- 
prise that  year,  lie  returned  to  Tyre,  and  made  the  neigh- 
borhood of  it  the  winter-quarters  for  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  ])ersons,  deputed  from  the 
Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  complain  of  Menelaus, 
whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty,  in  his  presence,  of  impiety 
and  sacrilege.*  The  king  was  going  to  condemn  hirn,  but, 
at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers,  in 
the  interest  of  Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death 
the  three  de])uties  as  false  witnesses  ;  "  an  action,"  says  the 
author  of  Maccabees, f  "  so  very  unjust,  that  before  the 
Scythians,  they  would  ]iave  been  judged  innocent."  The 
Tyrians,  touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate, 
gave  them  honorable  interment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  governor 
of  the  island  of  Cyi)rus,  under  king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  had 
kept  in  his  own  hands,  during  the  minority  of  that  monarch, 
all  the  revenues  of  that  country  ;  and  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers,  though  they 
made  the  warmest  instances  upon  that  head  ;  but  had  con- 
stantly refused  to  regard  them,  from  justly  suspecting  their 
fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought  the  whole 
treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  exchequer. 
A  rare  instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man 
who  had  all  the  finances  at  his  disposal !  So  considerable  a 
sura,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  the  government  was  in  ex- 
treme want  of  money,  had  done  him  great  honor,  and  gained 
him  great  rej^utation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasper- 
ated at  some  ill  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  ministei'S, 
or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice, he  rebelled  against  Ptolemy,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Antiochus,  and  delivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  him. 
That  king  received  him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  took  him 
into  the  number  of  his  confidants,  made  him  governor  of 

•  A.  M.  3834.    Ant.  J.  C.  170.    II.  Maccab.  iv.  44-50.  t  H-  Maccab-  iv.  47. 
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Ccelosyria  and  Palestine ;  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  in  his  room, 
Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem 
under  Sostrates.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  f  tolemy 
Macron  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees.* 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  a\' inter  in  making  fresh  prep- 
arations for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  season  Avould  permit  it,  invaded  that  country  both  by 
sea  and  land,,  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  very  considerable 
army,  but  without  success  :  for  Antiochus  gained  a  second 
battle  on  the  frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and 
marched  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt.  In  this  last  defeat 
of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  a 
single  man  from  escaping ;  but,  the  more  completely  to 
ruin  his  nephew,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  he  himself  rode  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and 
obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This  clem- 
ency gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  when  he 
advanced  into  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in 
crowds  to  pay  their  submission  to  him  ;  so  that  he  soon  took 
Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria, 
which  alone  held  out  against  him.f 

■Philometer  was  either  taken,  or  surrendered  himself  to 
Antiochus,  who  set  him  at  full  liberty.  After  this,  they  had 
but  one  table ;  lived,  seemingly,  in  great  friendship ;  and, 
for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be  extremely  careful 
of  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  regu- 
late his  affairs  as  his  guardian.  But,  when  he  had  once 
possessed  himself  of  the  country,  undei*  that  pretext,  he 
seized  whatever  he  thought  fit,  plundering  all  places,  and 
enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Philometer  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time.  In  the 
field,  he  had  always  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and 
had  not  even  shown  himself  to  those  who  fought  for  him  ; 
and,  after  the  battle,  submitted  himself,  in  the  most  abject 
manner,  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
dispossessed  of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without  making  any  effort 
to  preserve  it !  This,  however,  Avas  not  so  much  owing  to 
want  of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he  afterwards 
gave  proofs  of  both,  as  to  the  effects  of  his  soft  and  effemin- 
ate education  under  Eulaeus  his  governor.  That  eunuch, 
who,  also,  was  his  prime  minister,  had  used  his   utmost  en- 

Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  126.    II.  Marcab.  x.  13-  viii.  8.  iv.  20,  et  iii.  38. 
t  II.  Maccab.  v.  1.    I.  Maccub.  i.  17-20.    Hierou.  in  Dan.    Diod.  in  Excerpt. 
Vales,  p.  311. 
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deavors  to  plunge  him  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  order 
to  make  liini  incapable  of  affairs  ;  and  to  make  himself  as 
necessary  when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as  he  had 
been  during  his  minority,  and  thereby  engross  all  power  in 
his  own  hands.* 

When  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his 
death  spread  throughout  Palestine.  Jason  thought  tliis  a 
proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  employment  he  had  lost 
in  that  country.  He  accordingly  marched  with  somewhat 
more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  partisans  in  the  city,  made  himself  master 
of  it ;  drove  out  Menelaus,  Avho  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  ex- 
ercised every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
unmercifully  put  to  death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  wham  he  considered  as  his  enemies. f 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  to  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
he  concluded  that  the  Jews  had  madeageneral  insurrection, 
and  therefore  set  forward  immediately  to  quell  it.  The 
circumstance  which  most  exasperated  him  was,  his  being  in- 
formed that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great 
rejoicings,  when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  his  death. 
He  therefore  besieged  the  city,  took  it  by  storm  ;  and  during 
the  three  days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diers, he  caused  eighty  thousand  men  to  be  inhumanly 
butchered.  Forty  thousand  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  like  number  sold  to  the  neighboring  nations. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered  for- 
cibly into  the  temple  as  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most 
sacred  places ;  even  polluting,  by  his  presence,  the  holy  of 
holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  liim.  After  this, 
adding  sacrilege  to  profanation,  he  carried  av/ay  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  the  table  for  the  show-bread,  the  candlestick 
with  seven  branches,  belonging  to  the  sanctuary ;  all  these 
were  of  gold ;  with  several  other  vases,  utensils,  and  gifts 
of  kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned 
to  Antioch  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  all 
which  together  amounted  to  immense  sums,  t  To  complete^ 
the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus,  at  his  setting  out,  ap- 
pointed, as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  named  Philip, 
a  man  of  great  cruelty ;  he  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man 

•  Justin.  1.  xxxiv.  c,  2.    Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  310. 

t  I.  Maccab.  i.  20-29.  II.  Maccab.  v.  15-21.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  7.  Diod. 
1.  xxxiv.  Eclog.  1.    Hieron.  in  Dan. 

%  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  Book  II.  c.  i.  ver.  14,  that  he  carried  off 
from  the  temple  only  eighteeii  hundred  talents. 
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of  the  like  barbarous  disposition,  governor  of  Samaria  ;  and 
bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked  of  the  three,  the  title 
of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed  to 
that  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had 
been  foretold  to  Jerusalem  by  strange  phenomena  in  the 
skies,  which  had  appeared  there,  some  time  before,  during 
forty  days  successively.  These  were  men,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and 
Bwords,  who,  forming  considerable  bodies,  combatted  in  the 
air  like  two  armies  in  battle.* 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  in  the  hands  of 
Antiochus,  whom  he  suffered  to  govern  his  kingdom  at  dis- 
cretion, considered  him  as  lost  to  them,  and  therefore  seated 
his  younger  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  first  de- 
clared void.f  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptol- 
emy Evergetes  II.  given  him,  which  was  soon  changed  to 
that  of  Cacergetes ;  the  former  signifying  Beneficent,  and 
the  latter  Malevolent.  He  afterwards  was  called  Physcon,  t 
or  Tun-bellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating  had  made 
him  remarkably  corpulent.  §  Most  historians  mention  him 
under  the  latter  epithet.  Cineas  and  Cumanus  wei*e  ap- 
pomted  his  chief  ministers,  and  were  ordered  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  former  flourishing  condition.  || 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting,  took 
occasion  thereupon  to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch, 
but,  in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  king- 
dom. He  defeated  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  near 
Pelusium,  marched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced 
directly  toward  Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The 
young  king  consulted  liis  two  ministers,  who  advised  him 
to  summon  a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army ;  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken  on  the  present  exigency.  Af- 
ter many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this  resolution ;  that, 
as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  endeavor  a  reconciliation 
with  Antiochus  ;  and  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
states  of  Greece,  who   were   in  Alexandria   at   that  time, 

•  II.  Maccab.  v.   2-4. 

t  A.  M.  3835.    Ant.  J.  C.  169.    Porpliyr.  in  Griec.    Eugeb.  Scalig. 

t  <i>v(TK<ov,  .ventricoBus,  obesus,  from  <i>v<jKTi,  Crassum  iutestinum,  venter. 

5  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  13i.  ||  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  Ixxxi. 
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should  be  desired  to  employ  their  meditation ;  to  which  they 
readily  consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the 
overtures  of  peace,  accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  am- 
bassadors, who  had  the  same  instructions.  He  gave  them  a 
very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  regaled  them  that  day 
in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make 
their  proposals  on  the  morrow.  The  Achieans  spoke  first, 
and  afterwards  the  rest  in  their  turns.  All  were  unanimous 
in  their  accusation  of  Eulanis ;  ascribing  the  calamities  of 
the  war  to  his  mal-administration,  and  to  the  minority  of 
Ptolemy  Pliilometer.  At  the  same  time,  they  apologized  in 
a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  king,  and  employed  all 
their  powers  of  rhetoric  to  move  Antiochus  in  liis  fa\'or,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Ptolemy;  laying  great 
stress  on  their  affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely  with 
them  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  war ;  took  occasion 
from  thence  to  enforce  the  riglit  he  had  to  Coelosyria  and 
Palestine  ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have  related  above  ;  and 
produced  some  authentic  instruments,  which  were  judged  so 
strong,  that  all  the  members  of  this  congress  were  convinced 
that  he  had  the  justest  right  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another 
opportunity  ;  promising  them  that  he  would  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  solemn  treaty,  as  soon  as  two  absent  persons, 
whom  he  named,  should  be  with  him ;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step  without 
them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis, 
marched  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege 
it.  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and  Cleopatra, 
his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
representing  the  calamity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
imploring  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  appeared 
in  the  audience  to  which  they  were  admitted  by  the  senate, 
with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time  in  the  great- 
est afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  affecting.  They 
observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  re- 
vered by  all  nations  and  kings,  and  that  Antiochus,  par- 
ticularly, had  received  so  many  obligations  from  them,  that, 
if  they  would  only  declare  by  their  ambassadors,  that  the 
senate  did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus 
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would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from  Alexandria, 
and  return  to  Syria :  that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  afford 
them  their  protection,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  being  ex- 
pelled from  their  kingdom,  would  be  imiuedi.itely  reduced 
to  fly  to  Rome  ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a  dishonor  on  the 
Romans,  should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that 
they  had  neglected  to  aid  the  king  and  queen,  at  a  time 
when  their  affairs  were  so  desperate.* 

The  senate,  moved  witii  their  remonstrances,  and  per- 
suaded that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans 
to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  a  height  of  power, 
which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  llio  crown 
of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an  eml>assy  to 
Egypt,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  C.  Pompilius  Lenas,  C. 
Decimus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed  for  this  impor- 
tant negotiation.  Their  instructions  Avere,  that  they  should 
wait  upon  Antiochus,  and  afterwards  on  Ptolemy ;  should 
order  them,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hos- 
tilities, and  put  an  end  to  the  war :  and  that,  should  either 
of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the  Romans  would  no 
longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally.  As  the  danger 
was  imminent,  three  days  after  the  resolution  hud  been  taken 
in  the  senate,  they  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian 
ambassadors. 

A  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  am- 
bassadors arrived  in  Egypt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate, 
if  possible,  the  divisions  between  the  two  crow^ns.  They 
landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  camp  of 
Antiochus.  They  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  induce 
him  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Egyj^t ;  strongly 
insisting  on  the  friendship  with  which  both  crowns  had 
so  long  honored  them ;  and  how  nearly  it  concerned  them  to 
employ  their  good  ofiices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting  peace 
between  them.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on  these 
points,  Antiochus  interrupted  them,  and  declared,  in  a  few 
words,  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  make  long  harangues  on 
this  subject ;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  con- 
tracted a  strict  friendship  ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  re- 
placed upon  the  throne,  the  war  would  be  ended  at  once.f 

He  said  these  words,  but  harbored  a  very  different 
design ;  his  view  being  only  to  j^erplex  affairs,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  own  ends.     The  resistance  he  met  with 

*  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  10.    Polyb.  Legat.  xc.  t  Polyb.  Legat.  Ixxxiv. 
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from  Alexandria,  tlie  siege  of  which  he  plainly  saw  he  should 
be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  con- 
clude, that  it  would  henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up 
an  enmity,  and  occasion  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
whicli  might  weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  should 
be  in  his  power  to  subdue  both  whenever  he  ])leased.  In 
this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  marched  toward  Memphis,  and 
gave  Philometer,  in  outward  ap])earance,  possession  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  Pelusium  excepted,  which  he  ke])t  as  a  key 
for  entering  Egypt  when  ho  pleased,  and  the  instant  raattei-s 
should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having  made  these 
dispositions,  he  returned  to  Antiocli.* 

Philometor  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  his  indolent  effeminacy  had  plunged  him,  and  to  be 
sensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  revolutions  had  brought 
upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration  enough  to  see 
through  the  design  of  Antiochus ;  and  that  king's  keeping 
possession  of  Pelusium  entirely  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw 
plainly,  that  he  ke])t  this  key  of  Egy])t  with  no  other  view 
than  to  re-enter  by  it,  when  his  brother  and  himself  should 
be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resist- 
ance ;  and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  Antiochus  mai-ched  away,  he 
sent  to  inform  his  brother,  that  he  desired  they  might  come 
to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordingly  effected,  by 
the  mediation  of  Cleo])atra  their  sister,  on  condition  that  the 
two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  Philometor  returned  to 
Alexandria,  Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  he  declared 
that  the  sole  design  of  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore 
Philometor  to  his  throne,  he  would  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled.  But  he  was  far 
from  entertaining  such  thoughts :  and  I  before  observed,  that 
he  concealed,  beneath  those  specious  professions,  an  intention 
to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after  they  should  have  reduced 
each  other  by  a  war. 

The  brothers,  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  in- 
vade them  with  great  vigor,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece, 
to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Achaaans.  The 
assembly  was  held  in  Corinth.  The  two  kings  requested  only 
a  thousand  foot  under  the  command  of  Lycortas,  and  two 

•  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  1], 
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hundred  horse  under  Polybius.  They  had  also  given  orders 
for  raising  a  thousand  mercenary  troops.  Callicrates,  Mho 
presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request  made  by  the 
ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Achaean  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in 
any  manner  with  foreign  affairs ;  but  that  they  ought  to 
preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  aid  the 
jRomans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle 
Avith  Perseus.  I.ycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  ob- 
served, among  other  things,  that  Polybius  having  been  the 
year  before  with  Marcius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  army 
m  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid  which  the  Achaean  league 
had  decreed  to  send  him,  the  consul  thanked  him,  and  said, 
that  as  he  had  got  footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want 
the  aid  of  the  allies  ;  and  therefore  that  the  Ach^eans  could 
not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
Besides,  that  as  the  league  was  able,  without  the  least  incon- 
yeniency,  to  levy  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  consequently, 
so  small  a  number  as  was  desired  by  the  Eg>-ptian  princes 
would  not  lessen  their  strength.  That  the  Achaean  confeder- 
ates ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  they  had  noAV  of  aid- 
ing the  two  kings ;  that  it  would  be  the  liighest  ingratitude 
in  them  to  forget  the  favors  they  had  received  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  their  refusal  on  this  occasion  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alliance 
was  founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  granting  the  aid, 
Callicrates  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  to  debate  on  an  affair  of  that 
nature  in  such  an  assembly.* 

It  therefore  Avas  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon  ;  and 
as  the  members  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the  same  reso- 
lution, Callicrates  read  a  forged  letter  from  Q.  Marcius,  by 
which  the  Achaeans  were  exhorted  to  employ  their  media- 
tion for  terminating  the  war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and 
Antiochus  ;  and  in  consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass, 
whereby  the  Achaean  confederates  agreed  to  send  only  an 
embassy  to  those  princes. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  brothers,  he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force 
against  them.  Accordingly  he  sent  his  fleet  early  into  Cy- 
prus, to  preserve  the  possession  of  that  island ;  at  the  same 
time  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land  army, 
with  the  design  to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend, 

*  Polyb.  in  Legat.  Ixxxix.-xci. 
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as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the  cause  of  one  of  liis 
nephews.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhinocorura,  he  found  am- 
bassadors from  Philometor,  who  told  him  that  their  sover- 
eign was  very  sensible  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  An- 
tiochus ;  that  he  conjured  him  not  to  destroy  his  own  work 
by  employing  fire  and  sword ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antioehus, 
throwing  off  the  mask,  no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affec- 
tionate expressions  of  which  he  had  till  then  been  so  osten- 
tatiously lavish,  but  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  to 
both.  He  told  the  ambassadors  that  he  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  all 
the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  was  situated, 
resigned  to  him  forever,  assuring  them  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He 
also  fixed  a  day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand.* 

The  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretend- 
ed to  require  not  being  made,  he  began  hostilities  ;  penetrated 
as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting  the  whole  country  through 
which  he  passed,  and  there  received  the  submission  of  al- 
most all.  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched 
towards  Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  that  city,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  made  him  absolute  master 
of  all  Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  his  en- 
terprise had  he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by  the  Roman 
embassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  had  been  so  long 
taking  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  befoi'e  observed  that  the  ambassadors  who  were 
nominated  to  go  to  Egypt  had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost 
diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria  just  at  the  time  An- 
tioehus was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  ambassadors  came 
up  with  him  at  Eieusine,t  which  .vas  not  a  mile  from  Alex- 
andria. The  king,  seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  at  Rome,  when  he  was  a  hostage  in 
that  city,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him  as  his  old  friend. 
The  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  himself  on  that  occasion 
as  a  private  man,  but  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to 
know,  before  he  answered  his  compliment,  whether  he  spoke 
to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him 
an  immediate  answer.  Antioehus,  after  perusing  it,  said 
that  he  would  examine  the  contents  of  it  witli  his  friends, 

*A.  M.  3836.     Aiit.  J.  C.  16X.     I  Jv.  1.  xlv.  n.  11-13.     Polyb.  Legat.  xcii. 
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and  give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.  Popilius,  enraged  at 
the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held 
in  his  hand,  a  circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his 
voice,  "  Answer,"  said  he,  "  the  senate  before  you  stir  out  of 
that  circle."  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so  Jiaughty  an 
order,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied  that  he  would  act 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then  re- 
ceived his  civilities,  and  behaved  afterwards,  in  all  respects, 
as  an  old  friend.  How  effectual  was  this  blunt  loftiness  of 
sentiment  and  expression!  The  Roman,  with  a  few  Avords, 
struck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saved  the  king  of 
Elgypt.* 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the 
other  so  submissive,  was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before 
of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  instant,  every  thing  gave 
way  before  them,  and  the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to 
all  princes  and  nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Po- 
pilius returned  with  his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  Avhere  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  union  between  the  two  brothers,  which 
had  not  been  executed  before.  He  then  crossed  into  Cyprus  ; 
sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  which  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  that  of  the  Egyptians  ;  restored  the  whole  island 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  laid  a  just  claim  to  it ;  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  the 
success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and 
Cleopatra,  their  sister,  arrived  there  almost  at  the  same 
time.  The  former  said,  "  that  the  peace  which  the  senate 
had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign  appeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests  ;  and  that 
he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  as 
strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods."  How  grov- 
elling, and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this  ! 
They  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory 
they  had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors 
declared,  in  the  like  extravagant  strain,  "that  the  two  Ptol- 
emies and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound  in  as  great 
obligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  as  to  their 
parents,  and  even  to  the  gods  ;  having  been  delivered,  by 
the  protection  which  Rome  had  granted  them,  from  a  very 

*  Quam  efficax  est  animi  semionisque  abscisca  gravitas  !  Eodeiu  momentC/ 
Syriae ;  regiiuiu  terruit  ^gypti  texit.— Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  4. 
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grievous  siege,  and  re-established  on  the  throne  of  their  an- 
cestors, of  which  they  had  been  ahnost  entirely  dispos- 
sessed." The  senate  ansvv'ered,  "  That  Antiochus  acted 
wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the  ambassadors,  and  that  the 
peo|)le  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  \\'ith  ]nm  for  it." 
I  think  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  hanghtiness  as  high  as 
])ossible.  With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  it  was 
answered,  "  that  the  senate  were  A'ery  much  pleased  with 
the  o])portunity  of  doing  them  some  service,  and  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  make  them  sensible  that  they  ought  to 
look  upon  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Romans  as 
the  most  solid  support  of  their  kingdom."  The  praetor 
Avas  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual  pres- 
ents. 

SECTION     III. PROCEEDINGS     OF     ANTIOCHUS     AGAINST     THE 

JEWS.        HIS    ARMIES     LOSE     SEVERAL    VICTORIES,        HE    IS 
STRUCK    BY    THE    HAND    OF    GOD. 

Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see 
himself  forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  Romans  of  a  crown 
which  he  looked  upon  already  as  his  own,  made  the  Jews, 
though  they  Jiad  not  offended  him  m  any  manner,  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  his  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Palestine, 
he  detached  twenty-two  thousand  men,  the  command  of 
whom  he  gave  to  Apollonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.* 

Apollonius  arrived,  there  just  two  years  after  this  city 
had  been  taken  by  Antiochus.  At  his  first  coming,  he  did 
not  behave  in  any  manner  as  if  he  had  received  such  cruel 
orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  befoi-e 
he  executed  them.  But  then,  seeing  all  the  people  assem- 
bled peaceably  in  the  synagogues,  and  paying  their  religious 
worslii])  to  the  Creator,  he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous 
commission  he  had  received ;  and  setting  all  his  troops  upon 
them,  commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men,  and 
to  seize  all  the  women  and  children,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  exposed  to  sale.  These  commands  were  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigor.  Not  a  single  man  was 
spared  ;  all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  inso- 
much that  every  part  of  the  city  streamed  with  blood.  The 
city  was  afterwards  plundered  ;  and  set  fire  to  in  several 
parts,  after   all   the   rich   movables   had   been    carried  off. 

*  A.  M.  3836.  Ant.  J.  C.  168.  I.  Maccab.  i.  30-40,  and  ii.  Ter.  24-27.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  1.  vii.  n.  7 
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They  demolished  such  parts  of  the  houses  as  were  still 
standing ;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built  a  strong  fort  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  of  DaA'id,  opposite  to  the  tem- 
ple, which  it  commanded.  '  They  threw  a  strong  garrison 
into  it,  to  awe  the  Avhole  Jewish  nation  ;  they  made  it  a 
good  depot  of  arms,  furnished  with  good  mngazincs,  where 
they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the 
city. 

From  hence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  Avor- 
ship  the  true  God  in  the  temple ;  and  shed  their  hlood  on 
every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they  jiolluted  by  all  pos- 
sible methods.  A  stop  Avas  put  to  both  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifices,  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring 
to  come  and  adore  him  there. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  pub- 
lished a  decree,  by  which  the  several  nations  in  his  domin- 
ions were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  religious 
ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages ;  to  profess  the  same 
religion  with  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and 
after  the  same  manner  as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  glanced  nevertheless  chiefly  at  the 
Jews,  whom  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  to- 
gether with  their  religion.* 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed, 
he  sent  intendants  into  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  who 
Avere  commanded  to  see  it  put  in  execution  ;  and  to  instruct 
the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  to  Avhich  they 
were  to  conform. 

The  Gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  Though 
they  seemed  not  to  have  been  affected  Avith  the  change  of 
their  Avorship,  or  gods,  they  hoAvever  Avere  not  very  Avell 
pleased  Avith  this  innovation  in  religious  matters.  No  peo- 
ple seemed  more  eager  to  com])ly  Avith  the  orders  of  the 
court  than  the  Samaritans.  They  ])resented  a  petition  to. 
the  king,  in  AA'hich  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews  ; 
and  desired  that  their  temple,  budt  on  Mount  Gerizira, 
Avhich,  till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in 
particular,!  might  henceforAvard  be  dedicated  to  the  Gre- 
cian Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  Antiochus  re- 
ceived their  petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered  Xicanor, 
deputy-governor  of   the   province  of   Samaria,  to   dedicate 

*  Maccab.  i.  41-64,  and  II.  Maccab.  \i.  1-7.  .Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
t  Tbey  expressed  themselves  in  that  maimer,  because  the  mighty  iiame  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  was  uever  uttered  by  the  Jews. 
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their  temple  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  as  they  had  desired, 
and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  tlie  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  for- 
sook their  God  and  their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews, 
either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or,  from  inclination  and  liber- 
tinism, changed  also  their  religion.  From  these  different 
motives,  many  fell  from  Israel ;  *  and  several  of  those  a\  ho 
had  once  taken  this  wicked  step,  joining  themselves  with 
the  king's  forces,  became,  as  is  but  too  common,  greater 
persecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens 
themselves  employed  to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  intendant  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria, 
to  see  that  the  king's  decree  Avas  punctually  obeyed,  was 
called  Athenajus,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  extremely 
well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idolatry, 
who,  for  that  reason,  was  judged  a  fit  person  to  invite  those 
nations  to  join  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem, 
he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  of- 
fered up  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  obser- 
vances of  the  Jewish  law.  They  ])olluted  the  temple  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  service  of  God ; 
profaned  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals  ;  forbade  the  cir- 
cumcision of  children  ;  carried  off  and  burned  all  the  copies 
of  the  law  wherever  they  could  find  them  ;  abolished  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  in  CAcry  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to 
death  all  wlio  were  found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and  the  intendant 
who  commanded  them,  were  the  chi(^f  instruments  by  which 
the  Jews  were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by  the 
sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation, 
altars  and  chapels,  filled  with  idols,  were  erected  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  sacred  groves  were  planted.  They  set 
officers  over  these,  who  caused  all  the  people  to  offer  sacri- 
fices in  them  every  month,  the  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  Jcing  was  born,  who  made  them  eat  swine's  flesh,  and 
other  unclean  animals,  sacrificed  there. 

One  of  these  officers,  named  Apelles,  came  to  Modin,  the 
residence  Mattathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable 
man,  and  extremely  zealous  for  the  law  of  God.  He  was  son 
of  John,  and  grandson  of  Simon,  from  whose  father,  Asmo- 
neus,  the  family  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were 
•  I,  Matcab.  vi.  21-24. 
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his  five  sons,  all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal 
for  tlie  law  of  God  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan,  sur- 
named  Gaddis  ;  Simon,  surnamed  Thasi ;  .Judas,  surnamed 
Maccabeus  ;  Eleazar,  called  Aharon ;  and  Jonathan,  called 
Apphus.  On  arriving  at  Modin,  Appelles  assembled  the 
inliabitants,  and  explained  to  them  the  purport  of  his  com- 
mission. Directing  liimself  afterwards  to  Mattathias,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  conformto  the  king's  orders  ; 
in  hopes  that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  Avould 
induce  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  his  example. 
lie  promised,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance,  the  king  would 
rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  appoint  him  a 
member  of  his  council ;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  should  be 
raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  greatest  honors  and  ])referments. 
Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly, that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey 
king  Antiochus,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon 
the  law  of  their  forefathers,  and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  he, 
his  children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  invio- 
lably to  the  law  of  God,* 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going 
up  to  the  altar  which  the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice 
there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  injunction,  fired  with  a  zeal 
like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  Avith  a  just  and  holy 
indignation,  he  fell  upon  the  apostate  and  killed  him  ;  after 
this,  bemg  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined 
them,  ho  also  killed  the  king's  commissioners,  and  all  liis 
followers, t  Having  m  a  manner  thrown  up  the  standard 
by  this  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  city,  "  Whoever  is 
zealous  of  the  law,|  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let  liim 
follow  me,"  As  he  now  had  assembled  hi.s  whole  famih', 
and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for  the  worship  of  God,  he 
retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon 
followed  by  others ;  so  that  all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were 
filled,  in  a  little  time,  with  people  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cution. 

At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath, 
for  fear  of  violating  the  holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not 
dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  suffered  themselves  to 

*  Etsi  onmes  gentes  regi  Antioc^ho  obedlimt.  utdiscedat  unusquisqne  a  fervi- 
tute  legiB  patvum  Buorum.et  consentiat  mandatia  ejus  :  ego,  et  lilii  mei,et  fratres 
mei,  obediemus  legi  patrum  noBtrorum.  II.  Maccab.  ii.  1-30.  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  1, 
xii.  c.  8. 

t  God  had  commanded  his  people  to  slay  those  who  should  persuade  them  to 
sacriflce  to  idols.    See  Deut.  ch.  xii.  ver.  6-11. 

t  Omnis,  qui  zelum  liabet  legis,  statuens  testamentum,  exeat  post  me.  I. 
>Iaccab.  vii.  27. 
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be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon  became  sensible  that  the 
Jaw  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  binding  on  persons  in  such  im- 
minent (hmger.* 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antioclms,  that  his  decrees 
were  not  so  implicitly  obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  all  other  na- 
tions, he  went  thither  in  person,  in  order  to  see  them  put 
in  execution.  He  then  exercised  the  most  hori-id  cruelties 
over  all  such  Jews  as  refused  to  abjure  their  religion ;  in 
order  to  force  the  rest,  by  the  dread  of  the  like  inhu.man 
treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them.f 
At  this  tiine  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  ;  of  the 
mother  and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  called  the  Maccabees. 
Although  their  history  is  universally  known,  they  appear  to 
me  so  important,  and  relate  so  nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose 
life  I  am  now  writing,  that  I  cannot  jirevail  with  myself  to 
omit  it.  I  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  very  words 
of  the  Scripture. t 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many 
to  fall  away :  but  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  in- 
flexible, and  chose  to  suffer  death  rather  than  pollute  them- 
selves by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleazar  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  among  these.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man, 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  whose  life  had 
been  one  continued  series  of  spotless  innocence.  He  was 
commanded  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavors  were  used 
to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth. 
But  Eleazar  preferring  a  glorious  death  to  a  criminal  life, 
went  voluntarily  to  execution  ;  and  persevering  in  his  res- 
olute patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the  law  to 
save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  unjust 
compassion,  took  him  aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to 
permit  them  to  bring  him  such  meats  as  he  was  allowed  to 
eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  imagined,  that  he  had  eaten 
of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,  pursuant  to  the  king's  command  ; 
and  by  that  means  save  his  life.  But  Eleazar,  considering 
only  what  great  age,  noble  and  generous  sentiments  he  was 
born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence  which  he  had 
led  from  his  infancy,  required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  consent  to  what  was  desired  of  him.  "  It  would  be 
shameful,"  said  he  to  them,  "  for  me,  at  this  age,  to  use  such 

*  I.  Maccab.  ii.  31-41.    II.  Maccab.  vi.  11.    Joseph.  Aiitiq.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 
t  A.  M.  3837.    Ant.  J.  C.  167.    Joseph,  de  Maccab.  c.  iv.  et  v. 
}  II.  Maccab.  c.  vi.  et  vU. 
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an  artifice  ;  as  many  young  men,  upon  the  supposition  tliat 
Eleuzar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  liad  embraced  the  princij)le8 
of  the  heathens,  would  be  imposed  upon  by  sucli  deceit, 
which  I  should  have  employed  to  preserve  the  short  remains 
of  a  corruptible  life  ;  and  thereby  I  should  dishonor  my  old 
age,  and  expose  it  to  the  cui-^es  of  all  men.  Besides,  sup- 
pose I  should  by  that  means  avoid  tlie  jninishraent  of  men, 
I  could  never  fly  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  this  reason,  if 
I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  ap|)ear  worthy  of 
old  age ;  and  still  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  young 
people,  an  example  of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering 
patiently  an  honorable  death,  for  tlie  sake  of  our  venerable 
and  holy  laws."  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech 
than  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers  who  at- 
tended him,  and  who  hitherto  had  acted  with  some  human- 
ity towards  him,  grew  furious  u])on  what  he  had  said,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.  When  the  torments 
had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  vented  a  deep 
sigh,  and  said,  "  O  Lord  !  thou  who  art  possessed  of  the 
holy  knowledge,  thou  seest  that  I,  who  could  have  delivered 
myself  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  agonies  in  my  body, 
but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear 
thee."  Thus  died  this  holy  man  ;  leaving,  by  his  death,  not 
only  to  the  young  men,  but  to  his  whole  nation,  a  glorious 
example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother,  were 
seized  ;  and  king  Antiochus  would  force  them  to  eat  swine's 
flesh,  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing  their  bodies  to  be 
scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren  said  to  him,  "  What  is  it  thou  wOuldst  ask  or  have 
of  us  ?  We  are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than 
violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers." 
The  king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered  brazen 
pans  and  cauldrons  to  be  heated  ;  and,  when  they  were  red, 
he  caused  tlie  tongue  of  that  man  who  had  sjjoken  first  to 
be  cut  off;  had  the  skin  torn  from  his  head,  and  the  extrem- 
ities of  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  before  his  mother  and  his 
brethren.  After  being  mutilated  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
he  was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan. 
While  these  tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him,  his  broth- 
ers and  their  mother  exhorted  each  other  to  die  cour- 
ageously, saying, "  The  Lord  God  will  have  regard  to  truth  ; 
he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares 
ill  his  song." 
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The  first  (lying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken ; 
and  after  the  hair  of  liis  head,  Avith  the  skin,  Avere  torn 
away,  he  was  asked  whetlier  he  would  eat  of  some  meats 
whicli  were  presented  to  him  ;  otherwise,  that  all  his  I'mhs 
should  be  severed  from  his  body.  But  he  answered  in  the 
language  of  his  country,  "  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your  com- 
mands." He  was  then  tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
brothers.  Being  ready  to  expire,  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king, 
"  Wicked  prince,  j'ou  bereaA'e  us  of  this  terrestrial  life  ;  but 
the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of 
his  laws,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to 
put  forth  his  tongue,  which  he  did  immediately  ;  and  after- 
wards stretching  forth  liis  hands  with  the  utmost  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  he  bravely  said  :  "  I  received  these  limbs  from 
heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to  defend  the 
laws  of  God ;  from  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes  that  he  will 
one  day  restore  them  to  me."  The  king  and  all  his  followers 
were  astonislied  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  young  man,  who 
scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and,  being 
ready  to  die,  he  said  to  the  monarch  :  "  It  is  our  advantage 
to  be  killed  by  men,  because  we  hope  that  God  will  restore 
us  to  life  at  the  resurrection  ;  but  you,  O  king !  will  never 
rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  while  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Anti- 
ochus  :  "  You  now  act  according  to  your  own  will  and  pleas- 
ure, because  you  are  invested  with  absolute  human  power, 
though  you  are  hut  a  mortal  man.  But  do  not  imagine 
that  God  has  forsaken  our  nation.  Wait  hut  a  little,  and 
you  will  see  the  wondrous  effects  of  his  power;  and  in 
what  manner  he  Avill  torment  yourself  and  your  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  ex- 
pired, said  :  "Do  not  deceive  yourself  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  our 
sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite  tortures  which  we 
now  suffer :  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  Avith  the  hopes  of 
impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  Avar  against  God 
himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  hy  tlie  hopes 
that  she  had  in  God,  beheld  Avith  incredible  resolution  all 
her  scA'en  sons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one  day.  She  en- 
couraged them  by  the  Avisest  and  most  pathetic  discourse, 
and,  uniting  a  manly  courage  Avith  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  she  said  to  them,  "  I  know  not  in  what  manner  you 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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were  formed  in  my  womb  ;  for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired 
you  with  a  soul  and  with  life,  nor  formed  your  members  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  Avho  fashioned 
men,  and  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore 
you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in  return  for  you  having 
des])ised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to  his  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antioc-hus  be- 
gan to  exhort  him  to  a  compliance  ;  assuring  him,  Avith  an 
oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches  and  power,  and  rank 
him  in  the  number  of  his  favorites,  if  he  would  forsake  the 
laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth  being  insensible  to 
all  these  promises,  the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advised 
her  to  inspire  the  chdd  with  salutary  counsels.  Tliis  she 
promised  ;  and,  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing  at  the 
tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  him,  in  her  nati\e  language, 
"  Son,  have  ])ity  on  me;  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine  months 
in  my  womb;  Avho  for  three  years  fed  you  with  milk  from 
my  breasts,  and  bix)ught  you  up  ever  smce.  I  conjure  you, 
dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing 
they  contain,  and  firmly  to  believe  that  God  formed  them 
all,  as  well  as  man.  Fear  not  that  cruel  executioner ;  but 
show  yourself  Avorthy  of  your  l)rethren,  by  submitting 
cheerfully  to  death  ;  in  order  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I 
may  recei\e  you,  together  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glory 
which  awaits  us." 

As  she  Avas  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  cliild 
cried  aloud,  "  What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey 
the  king's  command,butthc  law  which  was  given  us  by  Moses. 
As  to  you,  from  whom  How  all  the  calamities  with  which  the 
Plebrews  have  been  afflicted,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty.  Our  sufferings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our 
sins  :  but,  if  the  Lord  our  God,  to  punish  us,  was  for  a  little 
time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  be  appeased,  and  be  rec- 
oncded  to  his  servants.  But  as  for  you,  tlie  most  Avicked,' 
the  most  impious  of  men,  do  not  flatter  yourself  Avith  vain 
hopes.  You  shall  not  escape  the  judgment  of  the  Creator, 
Avho  is  all-seeing  and  omnipotent.  As  to  my  brothers,  after 
having  suffered  for  a  moment  the  most  cruel  torments,  they 
taste  eternal  joys.  In  imitation  of  the  examj)le  they  have 
set  me,  I  freely  giA'e  uj)  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of 
my  forefathers :  and  I  beseech  God  to  extend  his  mercy 
s',)on  to  our  nation ;  to  force  you,  by  Avounds  and  tortures 
pf  every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the  only  God  ;  and  that 
his  anger,  Avhich  has  justly  fallen  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end 
by  my  death,  and  that  of  my  brethren." 
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The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to  bear 
tlicir  insults,  caused  this  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more 
grievously  than  the  rest.  Thus  he  died  in  the  same  holy 
manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in 
God.     At  last  the  mother  also  suffered  death. 

Mattathias,  before  he  died,  sent  for  liis  five  sons ;  and 
after  exhorting  them  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law  of  God 
against  their  ])ersecutors,  he  appointed  Judas  for  their  gen- 
eral, and  Simon  as  president  of  the  council.  He  afterwards 
died,  and  was  interred  at  Modin  in  the  burying  ])lace  of  his 
ancestors,  all  the  faithful  Israelites  shedding  floods  of  tears 
at  his  death.* 

Antiochus,  finding  that  Paulus  /Emilius,  after  having 
^defeated  Perseus  and  conquered  Macedonia,  liad  solem- 
nized games  m  the  city  of  Amphi])oli.s,  situated  on  the  river 
Strymon,  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  spectacle  exhibited 
at  I)a]>hne,  near  Antioch.  He  apj^ointed  the  time  for  them, 
sent  to  all  places  to  invite  the  s])ectators,  and  drew  together 
prodigious  multitudes.  The  games  were  celebrated  with 
incredible  pom]>,  cost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  several 
days.  The  part  he  there  acted,  during  the  whole  time, 
answered  in  every  respect  to  the  character  given  him  by 
Daniel, t  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contemptible  man,  as  I 
have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad  actions 
before  that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became  the  laughing-stock 
of  them  all :  and  many  of  them  were  so  much  disgusted, 
that,  to  prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a  conduct  so  un- 
worthy of  a  prince,  and  so  re])ugnant  to  the  rules  of  mod- 
esty and  decorum,  they  refused  to  go  any  more  to  the  feast 
to  which  he  invited  tliem.  t 

He  had  scarcely  ended  the  solemnization  of  these  games, 
Avhen  Tiberius  Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  on  the  actions  of  Antio- 
chus. That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a  recep- 
tion, that  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  sus])icion 
with  regard  to  him,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained 
any  resentment  with  respect  to  what  had  happened  in  Alex- 
andria, but  even  blamed  those  who  spread  such  re])orts  of 
him.  Antiochus,  besides  other  civilities,  quitted  his  palace 
to  make  room  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  train,  and  was 
even  going  to  resign  his  crown  to  him.  The  ambassador 
should   have   been   politician    enough  to  suspect   all  these 

•A.M.  3838.   Aut.  J.  C.  16C.    1.  Maccab.  ii. -19-70.  Joseph.  Airtiq.  1.  viii.  c.  12. 

t  Dan.  xi.  21. 

t  Polyb.  apud  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  193,  &c.    Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  321. 
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caresses  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Antiochiis  was  meditating, 
at  that  time,  how  he  miglit  best  revenge  himself  on  the 
Romans ;  but  he  disguised  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  gain 
time  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  ])roparation.s.* 

While  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  celebrating 
games  at  Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  a  very  different  part  in 
Judea.  After  having  levied  an  army  he  fortified  the  cities, 
rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw  strong  garrisons  into  them,  and 
thereby  awed  the  whole  country.  Ajiollonius,  wlio  was 
governor  of  Samaria  under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  check  his  progress,  and  accordingly  marcJied  directly 
against  him.  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  his  troops.  Seron.  another  commander,  who  had 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  his 
master  had  recteived,  met  with  a  like  fate ;  and  was  also 
defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.f 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double 
defeat,  he  was  exasperated  to  fury.  lie  immediately  assem- 
bled all  his  troops,  which  formed  a  mighty  army,  and  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle 
other  people  m  their  country.  But  Aviien  his  troops  were  to 
be  paid,  he  had  not  sufficient  sums  in  his  treasury,  having 
exhausted  them  in  the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been 
at.  For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  susj^end  the 
vengeance  he  meditated  against  tlie  Jewish  nation,  and  all 
the  plans  lie  had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution  of 
that  design. 

lie  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Be- 
sides this,  he  had  been  extravagantly  j)rofuse  in  every  other 
respect,  particularly  in  the  presents  which  he  bestowed  on 
individuals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men.  He  would  often 
throw  his  money  abundantly  among  his  attendants  and 
others  :  sometimes  in  proper  season,  but  most  frequently 
without  sense  or  reason,  t  On  these  occasions  he  verified 
what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should 
"•  scatter  among  them  the  prey  and  spoil  of  riches;  "§  and 
the  author  of  the  Maccabees  says,  that  he  had  been  exceed- 
ing liberal,  and  had  "  abounded  aboAX'  the  kings  that  were 
before  him."  ||  We  arc  told  by  Athenffius,1[  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  enabled  him  to  defray  so  prodigious  an 
ex|)euse,  were  first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  con- 
trary to  the  promise  he  had  made  Philometer  in  his  minor- 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  101-104.    Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Viiles.  p.  .T22. 
t  I-  Maccab.  iii.  1-26.     II.  Maccab.  viii.  5-7.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 
t  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  11,  §  Dan.  xi.  24.  |!  I.  Maccab.  iii.  30. 

T  Ath-n.  1.  T.  p.  195. 
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ity  ;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  among  his  friends  by 
way  of  free  gifts ;  lastly,  which  was  the  most  considerable 
article,  the  plunder  of  a  great  number  of  temples,  which  he 
had  sacrilegiously  invaded. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  money 
reduced  him,  others  arose,  according  to  Daniel's  prophecy, 
"from  the  tidings"  Avhich  came  to  him  "out  of  tlie  East 
and  out  of  the  North."  *  For  northward,  Artaxias,  king  of 
Armenia,  had  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  Persia,  which  lay 
eastward,  discontinued  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute. 
There,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  dominions,  all  things 
seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new 
ordinance,  by  which  the  ancient  customs  of  so  many  of  his 
subjects  were  abolished,  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  of  which 
he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their  stead. f  These 
things  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ments, which  till  then  had  been  very  regular  throughout 
that  vast  and  rich  empire,  and  had  always  supplied  sums 
sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
others,  he  resolved  to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts  ;  to 
give  the  command  of  one  of  his  armies  to  Lysias,  descended 
from  the  royal  blood,  in  order  that  he  might  subdue  the 
Jews  ;  and  to  march  the  other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards 
into  Persia,  to  reinstate  the  affairs  of  those  provinces  in 
their  former  flourishing  condition.  He  accordingly  left 
Lysius  the  government  of  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  care  of  his  son's  education,  who  after- 
wards was  called  Antiochus  Eupater,  he  being  then  only 
seven  years  of  age.  After  passing  Mount  Taurus,  he  entered 
Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Pie 
marched  from  thence  into  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he 
should  have  no  other  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of 
that  rich  ]irovince,  and  those  in  its  neighborhood.  He 
fondly  flattered  himself  that  he  there  should  find  sums  suf- 
ficient to  fill  his  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his  aiffairs  upon 
their  former  prosperous  foundations,  t 

While  he  was  forming  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was 
meditating  how  he  might  best  put  in  execution  the  orders 
he  had  left  him,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  Jews. 
The  king  had  commanded  him  to  extirpate  them,  so  as  not 
to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country ;  which  he  intended  to 
people  with  other  inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the  lands 

*  Dan.  xi.  44.  et  Hieron.  In  hunc  lociini.  t  I.  Maccab.  iii.  29. 

t  1.  Maccab.  iii.  31-60,  etiv.  1-2.5.  II.  Maccab.  viii.  8-28.  Josepli.  Autiq.  1, 
xii.  c.  11.    Appian.  Ill  Cyr.  p.  117.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  xi.  44. 
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among  them  by  lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to 
make  the  more  despatch  in  this  expedition,  because  advice 
was  daily  brought  him,  that  the  arms  of  Judas  made  rapid 
progress,  and  increased  in  strength,  by  taking  all  the  for- 
tresses which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea, 
seeing  the  success  of  Judas,  had  sent  expresses,  with  advice 
of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Cadosyria  and  Pal- 
estine, on  which  Judea  depended  ;  and  had  jiressed  liim  by  let- 
ter to  employ  such  measures  as  might  best  support  the  interests 
of  their  common  sovereign  in  this  ini])ortant  conjuncture. 
Macron  had  communicated  his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias. 
A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately  taken  to  send  an 
army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron  was  apj)ointed  generalis- 
simo, into  Judea.  He  appointed  Xicanor,  his  intimate 
friend,  his  lieutenant-general ;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head 
of  twenty-thousand  men,  with  Georgias,  a  veteran  officer  of 
consummate  experience,  to  assist  liim.  Accordingly  they 
entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  forces  intended  for  tliat  expedition. 
The  armies,  when  joined,  came  and  encamped  at  Emmaus, 
near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot  and 
seven  thousand  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  con- 
sisted of  merchants  who  came  to  jmrchase  the  slaves,  who, 
it  Avas  supposed,  would  certainly  be  taken  in  that  war. 
Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  levy- 
ing large  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  j)ay 
the  two  thousand  talents  which  the  king  still  owed  to  the 
Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty  of  Si))ylus,  pul>- 
lished  a  j)roc]amation  in  the  neighboring  countries,  declar- 
ing that  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  that  war  should  be  sold 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent.  A  resolution  had  indeed 
been  taken,  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  male  adults  ;  to  reduce 
all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity ;  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  jjrice  above  mentioned, 
Avould  have  sold  exactly  for  the  sum  in  question.  The  mer- 
chants, therefore,  finding  this  Avould  be  a  very  ]n-ofitable 
article  to  them,  as  it  was  a  very  Ioav  price,  flocked  thither 
in  crowds,  and  brought  considerable  sums  with  them.  We 
are  told  that  a  thousand,  all  of  them  veiy  considerable  mer- 
chants, arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  occasion,  without 
including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should  want 
to  look  after  the  captives  they  intended  to  ])urchase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren    perceiving  the  danger  Avith 
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which  they  were  threatened  by  the  approacli  of  so  powerful 
an  army,  wliich  they  knew  liacl  been  commanded  to  extir- 
pate entirely  the  Jewi.'^h  nation,  resolved  to  make  a  very 
vigorous  defence  ;  to  iiglit  for  themselves,  their  law,  and 
their  liberty;  and  either  to  conquer  or  die  sword  in  hand. 
Accordingly  they  divided  the  six  thousand  men  under  their 
connnand  into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each. 
Judas  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the 
command  of  the  three  others  to  liis  brethren,  lie  after- 
waids  marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together 
their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  they  were  reduced,  lie  made  choice 
of  this  ])lace,  because  as  Jerusalem  Avas  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  sanctuary  tramjiled  upon,  they  could  not 
assemble  in  it  to  solemnize  that  religious  act ;  and  Maspha 
seemed  the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God  was 
worshipped  there  before  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  numbers 
on  each  side  being  very  nneq,ual,  and  the  disposition  of  their 
minds  still  more  so.*  They  ngreed,  however,  in  one  point, 
viz. :  both  were  firndy  persuaded  they  should  gain  the  vic- 
tory; the  one  because  they  had  a  mighty  army  of  well-dis- 
ciplined troops,  commanded  by  brave  and  exi)ericnced  gen- 
erals ;  the  other,  because  they  put  their  whole  trust  in  the 
God  of  armies.f 

After  jn'oclamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the  law, 
that  those  who  had  built  a  lionsc  that  year,  or  married  a 
wife,  or  i>lanted  a  vhie,  or  were  afraid,  had  liberty  to  re- 
th*e,  t  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced  to  three  thousand 
men.  But  this  valiant  captain  of  tlie  people  of  God,  res-' 
olutely  determined  to  fight  the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy 
with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Prov- 
idence, advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near 
the  enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  having  animated 
them  by  all  the  motives  which  the  jo-esent  conjuncture  sup- 
plied, tliat  he  intended  to  g've  the  Syrians  battle  on  the 
morrow,  and  therefore  that  Ihey  must  prepare  for  it. 

But  receiving  advice  that  same  evening  that  Georgias 
had  been  detached  from  the  enemy's  camj)  with  five  thou- 
sand foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  all  chosen  troops,  and  that 
he  was  marching  a  bj'-Avay,  through  M'hich  the  apostate 
Jews  led  him,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the 
night ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but 
even  made  use  of  that  very  stratagem  v/hich  the  enemy  in- 

*  Judges  XX.  1.  1 1.  Kiugs  vii.  5.  J  Deut.  xx.5,  &c. 
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tended  to  employ  against  him,  and  was  successful  in  it. 
For,  raising  his  camp  immediateh-,  and  carrying  off  the 
baggage,  he  marched  and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weak- 
ened by  the  best  troops  having  been  detached  from  it ;  and 
spread  such  terror  and  confusion  in  every  part  of  i*,  that 
after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest 
fled,  and  left  him  the  whole  ])lunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Georgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  de- 
tachment, Judas,  like  a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  to- 
gether, and  would  not  suffer  them  to  disperse  for  plunder, 
or  m  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated 
that  body  also.  He  was  successful  without  coming  to  a 
battle;  for  Georgias,  after  failing  to  meet  with  Judas  in 
his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  mountains, 
whither  lie  supposed  he  had  retired,  Avithdrew  at  last  into 
his  camp ;  and  finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  soldiers  scattered 
and  flying  awa}^  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  them  in 
order;  so  that  these  threw  doAvn  their  arms  and  fled  also. 
Judas,  and  the  men  under  his  cbmmand,  then  pursued  them 
vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  oc- 
casion than  they  had  before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thou- 
sand Syrians  Avere  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  fled  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to 
plunder  the  camp,  where  they  met  with  immense  booty ; 
and  great  numbers  who  Avere  come  as  to  a  fair  to  buy  the 
captive  Jews,  were  themselves  taken  prisoners  and  sold. 
The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  solemnized  in  the 
most  religious  manner.  The  Hebrews,  on  that  occasion, 
gave  tliemselves  up  to  a  holy  joy ;  and  unanimously  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  signal  de- 
liverance he  had  wrought  in  their  favor. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  imag-e  of  the  feeble  opposition 
Avhich  the  human  arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the 
Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of  battle  depends.  It  is 
evident,  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  weakness. 
"  How  can  we,"  says  he  to  the  Almighty  before  the  battle, 
"  stand  before  them,  unless  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?"  And 
it  is  as  evident  that  he  was  no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  "The  victory,"  he  had  said  above,  "does 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiere,  but  it  is  from  heaven 
that  all  our  strength  comes."  But  although  Judas  had  so 
entire  a  confidence  in  God,  he  employed  all  those  expedients 
which  the  most  experienced  and  bravest  general  could  use, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.     How  excellent  a  pattern 
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have  Ave  here  for  generals !  To  pray  with  humility,  because 
all  things  depend  on  God  ;  and  to  act  with  vigor,  as  if  all 
things  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had 
gained,  and  reinforced  by  a  greater  numbei-  of  troops  whom 
this  success  brought  to  him,  employed  the  advantage  which 
this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Know- 
ing that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  lieutenants  of  Anti- 
ochus,  were  raising  troo])s  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against 
them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.* 

Lysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  the  arms  of  Anti- 
ochus  had  met  with  in  Judea,  and  the  great  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  that  country,  Avas  in  great  astonishment  and 
perplexity.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  king  had  a  strong 
desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  ]n-epara- 
tions  for  a  new  expedition  against  the  Jews.  lie  accord- 
ingly levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  five  thou- 
sand horse,  all  chosen  troops;  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste 
the  whole  country,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants. t 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, towards  the  frontiers  of  Idumsea.  Judas  advanced  to- 
wards him  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he  engaged  the 
enemy  with  his  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  killed  five 
thousand  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dis- 
mayed at  the  surprising  valor  of  the  Jews,  who  fought  with 
intrepid  courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back 
his  conquered  army  to  Antioch  ;  intending  to  return  and 
attack  them  again  the  next  year  witji  a  still  more  powerful 
body  of  forces. 

Judas  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of 
Lysias,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  -where  he  recovered  the  sanctuary  from  the 
heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again  to  the  service  of 
God.  This  solemn  dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which 
was  spent  in  thanksgiving  for  the  delivery  that  God  had 
vouchsafed  them ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  a,universary 
of  it  should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighboring 
nations,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league 
to  destroy  them  ;  and  resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to 
extirpate  that  people.  $ 

•  II.  Maccab.  viii.  30-.33. 

t  A.  M.  3839.    Ant.  J.  0.  165.    I.  Maccab.  iv.  2G-35.    Joseph  Aiitiq.  1.  xii.  c.  11. 

t  I.  Maccab.  iv.  35-51,  et  v.  1,  2.    II.  Maccab.  x.  1-8.    Joseph  Antiq.  1.  xii.  <x  11. 
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This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  tlie  tribute  which 
had  not  been  regular!}'  jiaid.  lie  Avas  inloiined  tliat  Ely- 
niais  was  thought  to  aboujid  witli  riches ;  and  especially, 
that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which  Polybius  says  was  dedi- 
cated to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according  to  Appian,  ])ro- 
digious  sums  were  laid  u]).  He  went  thither  with  a  design 
to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  as  he  had  before 
done  to  Jerusalem.  But  his  design  l>cing  made  known,  the 
country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms 
to  defend  their  temple,  and  gave  him  a  shameful  repulse. 
Antiochus,  thunderstruck  at  this  disgrace,  withdrew  to  Ec- 
batana.* 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that 
]>lace  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timotheusin  Judea.  In 
the  violence  of  liis  rage  he  set  out  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadful  effects 
of  his  wrath ;  A'cnting  nothing  but  menaces  on  liis  march, 
and  breathing  only  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing 
in  this  disposition  towards  Babylonia,  A\hich  was  in  his  way, 
fresh  expresses  came  to  him  Avith  advice  of  the  defeat  of 
Lysias,  and  also  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple, 
thrown  doAvn  the  altars  and  idols  Avhich  he  had  set  up  in  it, 
and  re-established  their  ancient  Avorship.  At  this  ncAvs  his 
fui'y  increased.  He  immediately  commanded  his  charioteers 
to  drive  Avith  the  utmost  speed,  in  oi-der  that  lie  might  haA'e 
an  o]i])ortunity  to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance  ;  threatening 
to  make  Jerusalem  the  burying-place  of  the  Avhole  JtAvish 
nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had 
scarcely  uttered  that  blasphemous  exi)ression,  Avhen  he  Avas 
struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  Avas  seized  Avith  incredible 
pains  in  his  boAvels,  and  the  most  excessive  pangs  of  the 
colic.  "  Thus  the  murderer  and  blasphemer,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Maccabees,  "having  suffered  most  grievously, 
as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a 
strange  country,  in  the  mountains." 

But  still  his  pride  Avas  not  abated  by  this  first  shock :  so 
far  from  it,  that,  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
Avild  transports  of  his  fury,  and  breathing  nothing  but  A'en- 
geance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceeding  Avith 
all  possible  speed  in  the  journey.  But  as  his  horses  Avere 
running  forward  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and 
thereby  bruised,  in  a  very  grievous  mariner,  every  part  of  his 
body  ;  so  that  his  attendants  Avere  forced  to  put  him  into  a 

•A.M.  3840.  Ant.  .J.  C.  104.  I.  Maccab.  vl.  1-16.  II.  Maccab.  ix.  1-29. 
Polyb,  in  Excerpt.  A'ales,  p.  145.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  131. 
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litter,  wliere  he  suffered  inexpressi1)le  torments.  Worms 
crawled  from  every  part  of  him  ;  liis  flesli  fell  away  piece- 
meal, and  the  stench  vras  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable 
to  the  Avhole  army.  Being  himself  unable  to  1)ear  it,  "  It  is 
meet,"  says  he,  '-  to  he  subject  unto  God  ;  and  man,  Avho  is 
mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  god."  * 
Acknowledging  that  it  was  the  hand  of  tne  Lord  of  Israel 
which  struck  him,  because  of  the  calamities  he  had  hrought 
upon  Jerusalem,  he  promised  to  exert  his  utmost  liberality 
towards  his  cliosen  people  ;  to  enrich,  with  precious  gifts  the 
lioly  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  i)lundered  ;  to  fur- 
nish, from  his  revenues,  the  sums  necessary  for  defi-aying 
the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  ;  to  turn  Jew  himself ;  iuid  to 
travel  into  every  ])art  of  the  world  in  order  to  ])uhlish  the 
])OAver  of  the  Almighty.  lie  hoped  to  calm  the  wrath  of 
God  hy  these  mighty  jn-omises,  Avliich  the  violence  of  liis 
present  affliction,  and  the  fear  of  future  torments,  extorted 
from  his  mouth,  hut  not  from  his  heart.  But,  adds  the 
author  in  question,  "  This  Avicked  person  vowed  unto  the 
Lord,  who  now  no  more  woxdd  have  mercy  upon  him."  f 
Thus  this  murderer  and  blasphemer,  names  which  the  writer 
of  tlie  Maccabees  substituted  in  tlie  place  of  Illustrious, 
which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck  in  a 
dreadful  nuumer,  and  treated  as  lie  treated  others,  finished 
an  im])ious  life  by  a  miserable  death.  :j: 

Before  he  expired,  lie  sent  for  Phili]i,  who  liad  been 
brought  up  with  him  from  his  infancy,  and  was  his  favorite, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Sj'ria  during  the  minor- 
ity of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  lie  put  into  his  hands 
the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns 
of  royalty  ;  exhorting  liim,  especially,  to  employ  his  utmost 
cndeiivors  to  give  him  such  an  education  as  would  best 
teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects with  justice  and  moderation.  Fcav  princes  give  such 
instructions  to  their  children  till  they  are  near  their  end ; 
and  that,  after  having  set  them  a  quite  different  example 
during  their  Avhole  lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to 
be  conveved  to  Antioch.  This  prince  had  reigned  elcA^en 
years. 

*  II.  Maccab.  ix.  12.  t  II.  Maccab.  ix.  13. 

t  Volybius  attests  the  truth  of  this,  and  relates  that  Aiitiochus  was  troubled 
with  a  perpetual  delirium  ;  iuiaginiiig  that  epeetrea  stood  perpetually  before 
him  reproaching  liim  with  liis  crirai  b.  This  historian,  who  was  imacquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  puni-hment,  the  sacrilefrioua 
attempt  fornietl  by  this  pi-inco  against  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Elymais,— Polyb. 
Ill  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145. 
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SECTION    IV. — PKOPilECIES    OF    DANIEL    RELATING    TO 
ANTIOCHUS    EPIPHANES. 

As  Antiochus  Epiph.nnes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the 
people  of  God,  who  formed  the  Jewish  church,  and  Avas,  at 
the  same  time,  the  type  of  the  Antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages, 
was  to  afflict  the  Christian  church  ;  the  ])rophecies  of  Daniel 
expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  men- 
tioned in  them.  This  pro])hecy  consists  of  two  ])arts,  one 
of  which  relates  to  his  wars  in  Egypt  and  the  other  to  the 
persecution  cari'ied  on  by  him  against  the  Jews.  We  shall 
treat  these  separately,  and  unite  together  the  various  places 
where  mention  is  made  of  them. 

I.  THE  WARS  OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  AGAINST  EGYPT, 
FORETOLD  BY  DANIEL  THE  PROPHET. 

"  And  in  his  (Seleucus  Philopator's)  estate  shall  stand 
up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honor  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  shall  come  iu  peaceably,  and  obtain 
the 'kingdom  by  flatteries."*  This  verse,  which  points  out 
the  accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  crown,  has  been  already 
explained. 

"And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  (the  Syrians) 
be  overflown  before  him,"  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  "  and  shall 
be  broken ;  yea,  also  the  ])rinee  of  the  covenant."!  Ileliod- 
orus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus,  and  his  adherents,  as  also 
thn.se  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed  designs  against 
Syria,  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attains  and  Eumenes, 
dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  ])resence  dis- 
concerted all  their  projects.  By  the  "  prince  of  the  cove- 
nant," Ave  may  suppose  to  be  meant,  either  Ileliodorus,  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  killed  Seleucus  ;  or  rather 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a 
conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects,  when  he  was  meditating  a 
Avar  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  poAverfuI 
adversary,  to  make  Avay  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the 
throne. 

The  prophet,  in  the  folloAving  verses,  jioints  out  clearly 
the  four  different  expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

FIRST    EXPEDITION    OF    ANTIOCHUS    INTO    EGYPT. 

"  And  after  the  league  made  Avith  him,"  Avith  Ptolemy 
Philometor  his  nephcAV,  king  of  Egypt,  "he  shall  Avork 
deceitfully  ;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become  strong 
Avith  a  small  people,"  |  Antiochus,  though  he  Avas  already 
determined  on  the  Avar,  "yet  he  shall  assume  a  specious 
•  Dan.  xi.  21.  f  Ver,  22.  t  Ver.  23. 
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appearance  of  friendship  for  the  king  of  Egypt."  He  even 
sent  Apollonius  to  Mempliis,  to  be  present  at  the  banquet 
given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  But  soon  after,  on  pretence 
of  defending  his  nepliew,  he  marclied  into  Egypt,  witli  a 
small  army,  in  comparison  of  those  which  he  levied  after- 
wards. The  battle  was  fought  near  Pelusium.  Antiochus 
was  strongest,  that  is,  victorious,  and  afterwards  retui'ned  to 
Tyre.     Such  was  the  end  of  his  first  expedition. 

SECOND    EXPEDITION    OF    ANTIOCHUS    INTO    EGYPT. 

"  He  shall  enter  peaceably,  even  upon  the  fattest  places 
of  the  province  "  (Egypt)  "  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his 
fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers'  fathers ;  he  shall 
scatter  among  them  "  (his  troops)  "  the  ])rey,  and  spoil,  and 
riches :  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the 
strong  holds,  even  for  a  time."  * 

"  And  he  shall  stir  uj)  his  power  and  his  courage  against 
the  king  of  the  south  "  (of  Egypt)  "  Avith  a  great  army  ;  and 
the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a 
very  great  and  mighty  army,  but  he  shall  not  stand  :  for 
they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him."  f 

"  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  "  (the  king  of 
Egypt's)  "  meat  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  over- 
flow :  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain."  :j: 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  princijial  characters  of 
the  second  expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Egy])t ;  his  mighty 
armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the  rich  spoils  he  carried  from 
thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  he  began  to 
practise  with  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  em})loying  the  whole  winter  in  making 
preparations  for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  invaded  it 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit. 
"  Wherefore,  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great  multitude, 
Avith  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  gieat 
navy.  And  made  war  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egy])t:  but 
Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and  fled  ;  and  many  Aveie 
wounded  to  death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof."  § 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his 
prophecy  of  this  event. 

"  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south 
push  at  him  "  (Ptolemy  is  here  alluded  to)  :  "  and  the  king 
of  the  north  "   (Antiochus)  "  shall  come  against  him  like   a 

*  Dan.  xi.  24.  t  Ver.  25.  t  Ver.  26.         §  I.  Maccab.  i.  17,  18, 19. 
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whirl wincl,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships  ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  over- 
flow and  pass  over."  * 

"  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many 
countries  shall  be  overthrown  :  but  these  shall  escape  out 
of  his  hand,  even  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the 
children  of  Ammon."  f 

"  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries: 
and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape."  t 

"  But  lie  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egyjjt,"  etc.  § 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Maccabees  with  Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resem- 
blance, except  that  the  prophet  is  more  clear  and  particular 
than  the  historian. 

Diodorus  ||  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory, 
conquered  all  Egypt,  or  at  least  the  greatest  jjai-t  of  it :  for 
all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened  their  gates  to  the 
jjonqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with  an  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  did  that  "  which  his  forefathers  had  not  done,  nor  his 
fathers'  fathers."  If 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  hunself,  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antiochus,  who  at  first  treated  him  with  kindness ; 
had  but  one  table  with  him  ;  seemed  to  be  greatly  concerned 
for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
kingdom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusiura,  which  was  the  key 
of  it.  For  Antiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  friendship, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
ruining  him.  "  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat 
shall  destroy  him."  ** 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that 
time,  the  news  which  was  brought  of  the  general  revolt  of 
tJie  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  against  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  offend- 
ed at  Philometor  for  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Anti- 
ochus, raised  Evergetes,  his  younger  brother,  to  the  throne 
in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in 
Alexandria,  took  the  opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon 
pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch,  but  in  reality 
to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom. 

THIRD    EXPEDITION    OF    ANTIOCHUS    INTO    EGYPT. 

"  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief, 

*  Dan.  xi.  40.  t  Ver.  41.  t  Ver.  42.  §  Ver.  43. 

II  In  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  310.  t  Dan.  xi.  24.  *•  Ver.  26. 
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and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table  ;  hut  it  shall  not  pros- 
per ;  for  the  end  sliall  he  at  the  time  ap])ointed."  * 

"  Then  shall  he  "  (Antiocluis)  "  return  into  his  land  with 
great  riclics."  t 

The  third  expedition  of  Antioohus  could  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  more  clearly.  That  prince,  hearing-  tliat  the 
Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetes  to  the  throne,  returned 
to  Egypt  upon  the  specioiis  j)retence  of  restoring  Philometor  : 
"Per  honestum  specieni  ujajorisPtoIenia^i  reducendi  in  reg- 
num."  X  After  having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Pelusium,  lie  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding 
the  inliabitants  made  a  strong  opposition,  he  was  contented 
Avith  making  himself  master  of  Egy])t  again,  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn 
the  sword  :  "  Cui  regnum  quairi  suis  veribus  simulabat."  § 
They  were  then  at  Mem))his,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  be- 
haved  towards  one  anotlier  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  a 
sincere  friendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  tlie  nei)hew's 
interest  at  heart,  and  tlie  nei)heAV  to  repose  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  his  uncle  ;  but  all  this  was  mere  show,  both  dis- 
scmJjling  their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  endeavored  to 
crush  his  nejjliew :  "  Cui  regnum  quairi  suis  A'iribus  simula- 
bat, ut  mox  victorum  aggrediretur  ;  "  ||  and  the  nej»hew,  wlio 
saw  through  liis  design,  "  voluntatis  ejus  non  ignarus,"  strove 
immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  liis  brother.  Thus  neither 
succeeded  in  deceiving  the  other :  nothing  was  yet  deter- 
mined, and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

FOURTH  EXPEDITIOX  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

"  At  the  time  apjwinted  he  shall  return,  and  come  toward 
the  south  ;  but  it  sliall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter."  H 

"  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him :  there- 
fore he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  indignation 
against  the  holy  covenant."  ** 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers 
were  reconciled,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  publicly 
that  he  intended  to  conquer  Egypt  for  himself.  And,  to 
support  his  pretensions,  "he  returned  toward  the  south," 
that  is,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedi- 
tion as  before.  As  he  was  advancing  to  besiege  Alexandria, 
Popilius  and  the  other  Roman  ambassadors,  Avho  Avere  on 
board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek  ships,  for  this 
the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  atDelos, 

*  Dan.  xi.  27.  t  Ver.  28.  t  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  19. 

S  Liv.  1   xiv.  n.  11.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  ||  Liv.  Ibid. 

i[  Dan.  xi  29.  »•  Ver.  30. 
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obliged  him  to  lay  clown  his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.*  He 
obeyed,  but  "  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  tlie  city 
and  tem^^le  of  Jerusalem  feel  the  dire  effects  of  his  indigna- 
tion," as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  tlie  pro])het  been  eye-witness  to  this  event,  could 
it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer 
and  more  exact  manner  ? 

II.    OBUEL  PERSECUTION    EXERCISED    BY  A>'TIOCHUS    AGAINST 
THE  JEWS,  AND    FORETOLD  BY  THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

I  have  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the 
account  which  Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  those  of  his  four  successors. 

"  Beliold  a  he  goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of 
the  Avhole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground."  f  Could  it 
have  been  ])ossible  to  denote  more  plainly  the  rapidity  of 
■  Alexander's  conquests  ?  "  The  he  goat  waxed  very  great :  and 
when  he  was  strong,  the  great  liorn  was  broken  ;  and  for  it 
came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  t 
These  are  Alexander's  four  successors.  "And  out  of  one  of 
them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great, 
toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east,  and  towaitt  the 
pleasant  land."  §  This  is  Antiochus  Epi])hanes,  who  gained 
several  victories  towards  the  south,  and  the  east,  and  who 
strongly  opposed  the  army  of  tlie  Lord  and  the  Jewish 
people,  of  whom  God  was  the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  Avar  which  Epi])h- 
anes  proclaimed  against  the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the 
Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 

"And  it  waxed  great"  (the  horn)  "even  to  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars 
to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them.  ||  Yea,  he  magni- 
fied himself  even  to  the  ])rince  of  the  host  "  (to  God)  ;  "  and 
by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of 
his  sanctuary  was  cast  down.lf  And  a  host  was  given  him 
against  the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it 
cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and  pros- 
pered." ** 

Daniel  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  prophecy  in 
his  eleventh  chapter. 

"  His  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant ;  and  he 
shall  do  exploits.  He  shall  return  and  have  indignation 
against  the  holy  covenant."  tt 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed 

•  Liv.  1.  xiv.  n.  10.  t  Dan.  viii.  5,  t  Ver.  8.  §  Ver.  9. 

t,  Ver.  10.  f  Ver.  11.  *»  Ver.  12.  tt  Dan.  xi.  28,  30. 
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that  Antiochus  Avas  dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been  accused  of 
expressing  great  joy  at  it.  lie  thereui)on  niarclied  to  tlieir 
city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his  f;iry 
could  suggest.  About  forty  tliousand  *  men  were  killed, 
and  the  same  number  sold  as  slaves,  in  three  days.  Anti-chus 
went  into  the  temple,  ])olluted  it,  and  carried  oft'  all  ;iie 
'  vessels,  treasures,  and  ricli  ornaments. f 

After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  ho  turned 
die  fury  he  conceived  upon  that  occasion  against  the  Jews. 
He  sent  Apollonius  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  kill  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women  and 
children.  Accordnigly,  Apollonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
Jerusalem,  set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  car- 
ried the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  t 

"  He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that 
forsake  the  holy  covenant.  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his 
])art;  and  they  shall  jiollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and 
shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  ]^Iace  the 
abomination  that  maketii  desolate.  And  such  as  do  Avickedly 
against  the  covenant,  shall  be  corrupt  bj^  flatteries,"  etc.  § 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  re- 
nounce the  law.  Having  published  an  ordinance,  by  A\hich 
all  the  Jews  were  commanded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  change 
their  religion,  he  sent  some  ofllicers  to  Jerusalem,  ordering 
them  to  ])olluto  the  templo,  and  abolish  the  worsliip  of  the 
Most  High.  They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Olympus,  and  placed  his  statue  in  it»  They  raised  in 
every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  altars,  Avhere  they 
compelled  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats 
sacrificed  to  idols.  Many,  from  the  dread  of  torture,  seemed 
to  comply  in  all  things  required  of  tliem,  and  even  prom]:)ted 
others  to  countenance  their  base  apostasy.  | 

"  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall 
lie"  (Antiochus)  "corrupt  by  flatteries;  but  the  people  that 
do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits."  This 
manifestly  points  out  old  Eleazar,  the  seven  Maccabees  and 
their  mother,  and  a  great  number  of  other  Jews,  who  cour- 
ageously opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the  king,1[ 

"  And  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall  in- 
struct many:  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame, 
by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days."  **  This  relates 
chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

•  We  are  told  in  the  3Iaccabees,  that  it  wa«  twice  this  number. 

t  I.  Maccab.  i.  21-24,  et  ii.  5-21.    Joseph.  Lib.  <le  Maccab,  &c. 

t  I.  Maccab.  i.  .30-,34.  et  ii.  24-26.  §  Dan.  xi.  30,  31, 32. 

II  I.  Maccab.  1.  xlii.,  &c.    II.  >Iaccab.  iv-  7,  &c.  ;  vi.  1,  &c. 

If  Dan.  xi.  32.  **  Ver.  33. 
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"  Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpeii  witli  a  little 
help:  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries."* 
Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  supjiorted  tlio  distressed 
nation,  and  the  almost  universally  abandoned  religion,  with 
so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success 
which  the  Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  otherwise  than  a 
miracle.  Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees,  and 
afterwards  formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

"  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try 
them,  and  to  purge  and  to  make  them  wiiite,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  end;  because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed."  f 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  those  who  steadfastly  refused  to 
obey  the  king's  decree,  was  their  glory  and  triumph. 

"  And  tlie  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall 
exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and 
shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and 
shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accomplished  :  for  that 
that  is  determined  shall  be  done."  t 

"  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the 
desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god  :  for  he  sliall  magnify 
himself  above  all."  § 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  jdundered  the 
temples  of  Greece,  and  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  Pie 
exercised  his  impious  fury  chiefly  against  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews,  and  almost  without  any  resistance.  Tlie  Almighty 
seemed  to  wink  for  a  time  at  all  the  abominations  which 
Avere  committed  in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  his  peo- 
ple was  satisfied. 

"  But  tiding-s  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shall 
trouble  him  :  therefore  he  shall  go  foi-th  with  great  fury  to 
destroy,  and  utterly  to  take  away  many."  || 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him, 
that  the  provinces  of  the  east,  and  Artaxias,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, to  the  north,  were  in  arms,  and  going  to  throw  off 
his  yoke.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  Antiochus  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,  and 
embrace  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted  from 
Antiochus.  1[  Before  he  set  out  for  the  provinces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  gave  Lysias,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  half  his  army; 
commanding  him  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle 
other  nations  in  their  country.** 

*  Dan.  xi.  34.  t  Ver.  .35.         t  Ver.  36.        §  Dan.  xi.  37.        I!  Ver.  44. 

If  Antiochus  demere  superstitioneni  et  mores  GrsBcorinn  dare  .  admixuB, 
quominus  tetemmain  gent€m  in  melius  niut-iret,  Parthorum  bello  prohibitua 
est ;  nam  ed  tempestate  Artaces  defecerat. — Tacit.  1.  v.  c.8. 

*•  I.  Maccab.  iii.  31-39. 
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"  He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  "  (in  Apad- 
no  *)  "  between  the  sons  in  the  glorious  iioly  mountain " 
(of  Zabi),  "yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  sliall  help 
him."  t  This  verse,  wliicli  is  literally  translated  from  tlie 
Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  because  of  the  two 
words  Apadno  and  Zabi,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  o-eogra})hy.  The  reader  knows  that  I  do  not  trdvc 
upon  me  to  clear  up  difficuHies  of  this  kind.  Porphyry, 
whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  imagined  that  this  al- 
luded to  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  to  his  death  which  happened  on  that  march.  This  is 
the  o})inion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  interpreters,  and 
therefore  Ave  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. . 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  pitch 
his  camp  near  mount  Zabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,t 
"  Avhere,  according  to  Polybius,  §  he  died,  and  there  he  shall 
come  to  his  end,"  being  abandoned  by  God,  and  having  none 
"to  help  him."  We  have  seen  how  he  expired  in  the  most 
cruel  agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repentance, 
which  only  increased  his  torments. 

Theodoret,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  interpreters,  tnke  all 
that  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  in  another  sense,  as  alluding  to  Antichrist.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious  and  cruel,  is 
one  of  the  most  lively  as  Avell  as  most  -expressive  types  of 
that  enemy  of  Jesus  Clirist  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  Avhile  we  are  reading  this  prophecy, 
not  to  be  forcibly  struck  at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy 
with  Avhicli  the  prophet  traces  tlie  princijial  characteristics 
of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blended  with  that  of 
the  Jews ;  and  we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  rea- 
son the  Holy  Spirit,  either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking 
only  a  transient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other  much  more 
famous  princes,  dwells  so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude 
of  events,  so  very  remote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many 
arbitrary  circumstances  !  How  manifestly  did  the  S])irit, 
which  presented  futurity  to  his  view,  show  it  him  as  present, 
and  in  as  clear  a  light  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily 

*  The  words  between  the  crotchets  of  this  verse  are  not  in  our  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  t  Ban.  xi.  45. 

t  Tabu,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Persia  ;  and  in  Paretacena.  according 
to  Quintns  Cnrtivis. 

§  Polyb.  ill  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145. 
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eyes  !  Do  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and, 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  certainty  of  the  Christian 
religion,  become,  by  such  proofs,  in  a  manner  pal])able  and 
self-evident  ? 

No  proi)hecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and 
so  indisputable  a  manner  as  this.  Porphyry,"^  the  professed 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  being  infinitely  ])erplexed  in  finding  so 
great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  b}'  Daniel, 
and  the  relations  given  by  the  best  historians,  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  this  conformity ;  for  that  would  have  been  re- 
pugnant to  sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at 
noon-day.  However,  he  took  another  course  in  order  to 
undeiinine  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself 
labored,  by  citing  all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and 
which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  extensive  manner, 
that  whatever  is  Avritten  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  the  prophet ;  and  he  con- 
cluded from  this  perfect  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of 
so  great  a  number  of  events  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  by  Daniel  so  many  years  before  they  ha])pened; 
and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  borrowed 
Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  heathens,  the 
former  would  indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could  they  be 
able  to  demonstrate,  by  good  proofs,  that  Daniel's  prophecies 
were  really  written  by  him.  This  they  proved  unanswer- 
ably, by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  Whole  people,  I  mean  the 
Jews,  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  disallowed^ 
as  they  Avere  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the 
sacred  writings,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them  the 
depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  great  that  they  woxUd  have 
thought  him  a  criminal  and  saci'ilegious  wretch,  who  should 
have  attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or  change 
one  letter  in  them  ;  what  idea  then  would  they  have  enter- 
tained of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  sujv 
posititious  books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tested the  reality  of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  there 
ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so  victorious ?  "Thy 
testimonies  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  forever."  f 

*  Porpbyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  born  at  Tyre,  A.  D.  233,  and  wrote  a  verj 
Tolumiuous  treatise  against  the  Christian  religiou.  t  Psal.  xciii.  5. 
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PLAN. 
This  Book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  first,  the  history  of  Perseus,  tlie 
!ast  king  of  Macedonia,  is  related  :  he  reigned  eleven  years,  and  was  dethroned 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3f!36.  The  s 'cond  article  goes  on  from  tlie  defeat  of  Per- 
seus to  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  whicli  was  taken  and  burned  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3K58,  and  includes  something  more  than  twenty-one  years.  The  tliird  article  con- 
tains the  history  of  Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  united.  That 
of  Syria  continued  almost  one  hundred  years  f rom  Antiochus  Eupator,  son  of 
Antioehus  Kpiphanes,  to  Antiochns  AsiatieuR,  under  whom  Syria  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is  to  say.  from  the  year  of  the  world  3S40  to  3a'.2. 
Tlie  history  of  Egvpt  includes  also  one  hundred  years,  fro]n  the  twentieth  year 
of  Ptolemius  Philometer,  till  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemseus  Au.letes,  that  is,  from 
the  ye;u:  of  the  world  3845  to  the  year  3946. 


ARTICLE  I. 


This  article  embraces  eleven  years,  being  the  whole  reign 
of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3826  to  3837. 

SECTION"     I. PERSEUS     PREPARES     FOR     WAR     AGAINST     THE 

ROMAN'S.       HE    ENDEAVORS    A    RECONCILIATIOX   WITH    THE 
ACH^ANS. 

The  death  of  Philip  happened  very  opportunely  for  sus- 
pending the  war  against  the  Romans,  and  giving  them  time 
to  prepare  for  it.*  That  ptince  had  formed  a  strange  design, 
and  had  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution,  which  was, 
to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
from  European  Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Some  Gauls  had 
settled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnae.  That  people 
were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor 
to  follow  commerce;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their  ser- 

•A.  M.  3826.    Ant.  J.  C.  178.    Liv.  1.  xl.  n.  57,  58.    Oros.  1.  iv.  c.  20. 
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vices  to  any  people  who  would  employ  them.  After  having 
passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have  settled  them  upon 
the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had  resolved  utterly 
to  exterminate  ;  because,  beinc:  very  near  neig'hbors  of  ]Mace- 
donia,  they  never  failed  taking  every  favorable  occasion  for 
making  irrui)tions  into  it.  The  ]>astarnfe  Avere  to  leave  their 
wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and  to  march  into 
Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  l)ooty  they  were 
in  ho])es  of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be, 
Phili]>  conceived  lie  should  find  great  advantage  in  it ;  if  the 
Bastarnao  Averc  conquered  by  the  Romans,  he  should  easily 
be  consoled  for  their  defeat,  in  seeing  himself  delivered  from 
the  Dardanians  by  their  means;  and  if  their  irruption  into 
Italy  succeeded,  while  the  Romans  Avce  employed  in  repul- 
sing these  new  enemies,  he  should  have  time  to  recover  all  he 
had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarns  were  already  upon  their 
march,  and  were  considerably  advanced,  Avhen  they  received 
advice  of  Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents 
that  befell  them,  suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dis- 
persed into  different  parts.  Antigonus,  whom  Philip  in- 
tended for  his  successor,  had  been  em])loyed  against  his  will 
in  negotiating  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  ])ut  him 
to  death,  and  to  assure  himself  the  better  of  the  throne,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Romans  to  demand,  that  they  would 
renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made  Avith  his  father, 
and  that  the  senate  would  acknoAvledge  him  king.  His  sole 
intent  Avas  to  gain  time. 

Part  of  the  Bastarnaa  had  pursued  their  route,  and  Avere 
actually  at  Avar  Avith  the  Dardanians.*  The  Romans  took 
umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused  himself  by  his  ambassadors, 
and  represented  that  he  had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had  no 
share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  Avithout  making  any 
farther  inquiry  into  the  affair,  contented  themselves  Avith 
advising  him  to  take  care  that  he  observed  inviolably  the 
treaty  made  Avith  the  Romans.  The  Bastarnse,  after  having 
gained  some  advantages  at  first,  A\;ere  at  length  reduced,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  to  their  OAvn  country. 
It  is  said,  that  having  found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  en- 
deaA'oring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  perished  in  the  riA'cr. 

It  Avas  knoAvn  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Carthage,  and  that  the  senate  had  given  them  audi- 
ence in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius.  f      It  Avas 

•  A.  M.  3829.    Ant.  J.  C.  175.    Friensheim  in  Liv. 
t  A,  M,  3»30.    Ant.  J.  C.  174.    Liv.  1.  xli.  n.  27-29. 
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thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the 
Dolopians,*  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms. 
After  that  expedition,  he  advanced  toward  Delphos,  under 
pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  in  reality,  as  it  was 
believed,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negotiate  alliances. 
This  journey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  wdiole  country,  and  occa- 
sioned so  general  a  consternation,  that  even  Eumenes  did 
not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But  Perseus,  as  soon 
as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  to  his  own  king- 
dom, passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Tliessaly,  with- 
out committing  any  hostilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards 
sent  either  ambassadors  or  circular  letters  to  all  the  states 
through  which  he  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  woidd 
forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they  might  have  had 
under  the  reign  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
his  grave. 

His  principal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
Achaians.  Their  league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried 
their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high  against  the  Macedoni- 
ans, as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  Avith  them  by  a  decree. 
Tills  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves,  who  fled  from  Achaia, 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they 
found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew  they  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed or  claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Perseus 
caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized  and  sent  them  back  to  tlie 
Achaiins.  with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
to  take  effectual  means  for  preventing  their  slaves  from  mak- 
ing his  dominions  their  refuge  any  longer.  This  was  tacitly 
demanding  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  commerce. 
Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desired  to 
make  his  court  to  the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strong- 
ly, and  was  supported  by  those  who  were  most  solicitous  for 
recovering  their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assembly, 
who  was  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted 
in  the  inviolable  observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  Aviththe 
Romans,  representing  that  a  reconciliation  with  Macedonia 
was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  while  that  kingdom  Avas  making 
preparations  to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in 
their  present  condition,  till  time  should  explain  Avhether 
their  fears  were  just  or  not :  that  if  Macedonia  continued  in 

•  Dolopia  was  a  region  of  Thessaly,  on  the  confines  of  Epirui. 
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peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  that  a\> 
peared,  to  re-establish  commerce  with  tliem  ;  without  which, 
a  re-union  would  be  precipitate  and  dangerous. 

Archon,  the  brother  of  Xenarchus,  who  spoke  after  Cal- 
licrates,  did  his  utmost  to  prove,  that  such  terrors  were  with- 
out foundation  ;  that  the  question  was  not  the  making  of  a 
new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus,  and  much  less  to 
break  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  rexerse  a  decree  for 
which  the  injustice  of  Philip  might  have  given  room,  but 
which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share  in  his  father's  conduct, 
was  undoubtedly  far  from  deserving.  That  that  prince 
could  not  but  be  assured,  that  in  case  of  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, the  league  would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  "  But," 
added  he,  "  while  the  peace  subsists,  if  animosities  and  dis- 
sensions are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least  reasona- 
ble to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while." 

ISTothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was 
taken  amiss  that  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  only 
sending  them  a  letter,  he  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis. 
But  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used  such 
effectual  means,  that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia, 
reported,  at  their  return,  that  they  could  not  get  access  to 
the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  sometimes  abroad, 
and  sometimes  indisposed  ;  a  double  evasion  equally  false. 
That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  ]3lainly,  that  great  ]u-epara- 
tions  were  making  for  war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  it  would  speedily  break  out.  They  gave  an  account, 
also,  of  the  state  in  Avhich  they  found  ^tolia  ;  that  it  was 
in  great  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the  vio- 
lence of  two  contending  parties  had  carried  into  vast  dis- 
orders ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not  been  capable  of 
reclaiming  and  appeasing  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them.* 

As  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations 
were  made  for  it  by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which,  among 
the  Romans,  always  preceded  a  declaration  of  war ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  various  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate 
had  sent  into  Greece.  After  having  appeased  as  much  as 
possible  the  troubles  of  ^tolia,  he  went  into  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Achoeans  to  be  slim- 

*  A.  M.  3831.    Ant.  J.  C.  173.    Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  2,  5,  6. 
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moned.  He  extremely  applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  con- 
stantly adhered  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  commerce 
with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open  declaration 
of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

That  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  cities,  by 
frequent  embassies  and  magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding 
his  power  to  perform.  Tliey  were  sufficiently  inclined  in 
his  favor,  and  rather  more  than  in  that  of  Eumenes,  though 
the  latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities  ; 
and  those  of  his  own  dominions  would  not  have  changed 
condition  with  such  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  comparison  between  the  two  princes,  in  point  of 
chai'acter  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for 
his  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  mur- 
dered his  wife  with  his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his 
father ;  of  having  despatched  Apelles,  whose  aid  he  had 
used  in  destroying  his  brother  ;  and  of  having  committed 
many  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom. 
On  the  contrary,  Eumenes  had  rendered  himself  amiable  by 
his  tenderness  for  his  brother  and  relations  ;  by  his  justice 
in  governing  his  subjects  ;  and  by  his  generous  propensity  to 
do  good,  and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  differ- 
ence of  character,  they  gave  the  preference  to  Perseus  : 
whether  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings  in- 
spired them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  Avhose  origin  was 
wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen  take  birth ;  or 
that  the  Greeks  had  some  change  in  view ;  or  because  they 
were  pleased  with  having  some  support  in  him  to  hold  the 
Komans  in  respect. 

Perseus  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the 
amity  of  the  Rhodians,  and  of  separating  them  from  the 
party  of  Rome.*  It  was  from  Rhodes  that  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share  the  Macedonian  throne 
Avith  Perseus,  in  marrying  him.  The  Rhodians  had  fitted 
him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had 
furnished  the  materials,  and  gave  gold  ribbons  to  every 
soldier  and  seamsin  who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence 
passed  by  Rome,  in  favor  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people 
of  Rhodes,  had  extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Perseus 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  their  resentment  against 
Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken 
by  Perseus  to  bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views. 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  GO,  Bl. 
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Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rome,  to  inform  tliem  at  large 
of  his  proceedings.  He  Avas  received  there  Avith  all  possible 
marks  of  distinction.  He  declared,  that  besides  his  desire 
to  pay  his  homage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  ho  OAved 
an  establishment  Avhich  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had 
undertaken  this  A'oyage  expressly,  to  advise  the  senate  in 
person  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the  enter]  )rises  of 
Perseus.  That  that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred 
for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  his  crown,  and  omitted  no  prepar- 
ations for  a  war,  which  he  belicAcd  in  a  manner  fallen  to 
him  in  right  of  succession.  That  the  long  ])eace  Macedonia 
had  enjoyed  supjilied  him  Avith  the  means  of  raising  numer- 
ous and  formidable  troops  ;  that  he  had  a  rich  and  ])ower- 
ful  kingdom  ;  that  he  Avas  himself  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
full  of  ardor  for  military  expeditions,  to  Avhich  he  had  been 
early  inured,  in  the  sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  liis 
father,  and  had  since  much  exercised  himself  in  different 
enterprises  against  his  neighbors.  That  he  Avas  highly  con- 
sidered by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  Avithout  soem.ing  to 
haA'e  any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his 
enmity  for  the  Romans  ;  that  he  Avas  upon  as  good  terms 
with  poAverful  kings  :  that  he  had  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Seieucus,  and  giA'cn  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias  :  that 
he  had  found  means  to  engage  the  Boeotians  in  his  interest, 
a  Aery  warlike  people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able 
to  bring  over;  and  that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  a  feAV 
persons  well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly 
rencAved  the  alliance  Avith  the  Achaean  confederates  ;  that 
it  was  to  Perseus  the  .^Etolians  applied  for  aid  in  their 
domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Romans :  that,  supported 
by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations  for  Avar 
himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  Avith  any 
foreign  aid  :  that  he  had  thirty  thousand  foot,  five  thousand 
horse,  and  provisions  for  ten  years  :  that  besides  his  im- 
mense annual  revenues,  from  the  mines,  he  had  enough  to 
pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years, 
Avithout  reckoning  those  of  his'  kingdom  :  that  he  had  laid 
up  in  his  arsenals  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three 
armies  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually  on  foot ;  and  that, 
though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  hira. 
with  troojjs,  Thrace  was  at  his  dcA-otion,  Avhich  was  an  inex- 
haustible nursery  of  soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he 
advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjecture,  but  upon  the 
certain  knowledge  of  facts  founded  upon  the  best  informa- 
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tlon,  "  For  the  rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  "  having  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the 
Roman  people  made  indispensable,  and  delivered  my  con- 
science, it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  they  Avould  inspire  you  with  sentiments  and 
measures  consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empii-e,  and  the 
preservation  of  your  friends  and  allies,  M'hose  safety  depends 
upon  youi'S."  * 

Th.e  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  discourse. 
Nothing  that  ])assed  in  the  senate,  except  wliat  king  Kume- 
nes  had  spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or  suffered  to  be  made 
public  at  first  ;  so  inviolably  were  the  deliberations  of  that 
august  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some 
days  after.  They  found  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against 
their  master  ;  and  what  Harpalus,  one  of  them,  said  in  his 
speech,  inflamed  them  still  more  against  him.  It  was,  that 
Perseus  desired  to  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  when  he 
declared  he  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  thing  that  argued 
an  enemy.  That,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they 
were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  should 
know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valor  ;  and  that  the  foi- 
tune  and  events  of  Avar  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect 
which  those  embassies  might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also 
sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts,  especially  the 
Rhodians,  Avho  suspected  that  Eumencs  had  joined  them  in 
his  accusation  against  Perseus,  and  Avere  not  deceived.  In 
an  audience  granted  them,  they  inveighed  violently  against 
Eumenes,  reproaching  him  Avith  haA'ing  stirred  up  Lycia 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  of  haA'ing  rendered  himself  more 
insupportable  to  Asia,  than  Antiochus  himself.  This  dis- 
course was  Aery  agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  AA'ho  se- 
cretly faA'ored  Perseus,  but  very  much  displeased  the  senate, 
and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  suspect  the 
Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes  in  higher  consideration,  from 
this  kind  of  conspiracy  Avhich  they  saAV  formed  against  him. 
lie  was  dismissed,  in  consequence,  AA'ith  the  highest  honors, 
and  great  ])i-esents. 

Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  Avith  the  ut- 
most diligence,  reported  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the 
Romans  in  a  disposition  not  to  defer  long  a  declaration  of 
war  against  him.     The  king  was  not  displeased  on  that  ac- 

•  A.  M.  3S32.    Ant.  J.  C.  172.    Liv.  1.  xlli.  n.  11-14. 
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count,  believing  liiraself  in  a  condition,  witli  the  great  prep- 
arations he  had  made,  to  support  it  with  success.  He  was 
more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rii])ture  Avith  Eumenes,  from 
Avhom  he  suspected  that  Rome  liad  been  ap])rised  of  his 
most  secret  measures,  and  began  by  declaring  against  liim, 
not  by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal 
treachery.  He  despatched  Evander  of  Crete,  the  general 
of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians,  who  had 
already  been  employed  by  him  ui)on  like  occasions,  to  as- 
sassinate that  prince.  Perseus  knew  that  he  was  |)re])aring 
for  a  journey  to  Delplios,  and  directed  his  assassins  to 
Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  narrow 
defile,  where  two  men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the 
king  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled  two  great  stones  down 
upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid  him 
upon  the  earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him 
consideral)ly  in  tl}e  shoulder ;  after  wliich  they  tlirew  a 
number  of  smaller  stones  iipon  liim.  All  that  were  Avith 
him  fled,  except  one,  who  stayed  to  assist  him.  Tlie  assas- 
sins, believing  the  king  dead,  make  off  to  tlie  top  of  mount 
Parnassus.  His  officers  found  him,  Avlien  they  returned, 
without  motion,  and  almost  without  life.  When  he  came  a 
little  to  himself,  lie  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence 
into  the  island  of  ^Egina,  where  gi-eat  care  was  taken  to 
cure  his  wounds,  but  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was 
admitted  into  his  chamber ;  Avhich  gave  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  dead.  That  report  spread  even  to  Asia.  At- 
tains gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and 
looking  upon  himself  already  as  a  king,  was  preparing  to 
espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first  interAiew,  could 
not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaclies  on  that 
head,  though  he  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sense  of 
his  brother's  imjjrudence.* 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him 
by  the  means  of  Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into 
Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Brundusium,  who  re- 
ceived in  his  house  all  the  Roman  generals,  foreign  lords, 
and  even  ])rinces,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  king 
put  into  his  liands  a  very  subtile  poison,  to  be  given  to  Eu- 
menes when  he  should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  this  commission,  wliatever  horror  he  had 
for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon 

*  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  15-19. 
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himself ;  but  he  set  out  Avith  a  full  resolution  not  to  execute 
it.  Having  been  informed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcis, 
upon  his  return  from  his  embassy  into  Macedonin,  he  went 
to  him,  discovered  the  Avhole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome. 
Valerius  also  carried  Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  v/liose 
house  the  assassins  had  lodged  in  Delphos.  When  the 
senate  had  heard  these  two  witnesses,  after  such  black  at- 
tempts, they  thouglit  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer 
upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince  Avho  made  use  of  as- 
sassinations and  poison  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and 
proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the  success  of  so  im- 
portant an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same 
time,  gave  the  senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cajjpadocia,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  He 
sent  the  son,  Avhom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  Rome, 
to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  great  art  of 
reigning,  by  the  conversation  and  study  of  their  great  m.en  ; 
and  lie  desired  that  the  Roman  people  would  take  him  into 
their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received  with 
all  the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him,  and 
the  senate  caused  a  commodious  house  to  be  provided  for 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  other  embassy  Avas 
from  the  Thracians,  Avho  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  Avas  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired 
to  Pergamus,  and  ap]>lied  himself  to  making  preparations 
for  war  with  uncommon  ardor,  excited  by  the  new  crime 
of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  compliment 
him  u})on  the  extreme  danger  he  had  escaped,  and  de- 
spatched others  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings,  their 
allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with  the  Roman  people.* 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and 
to  demand  satisfaction.  These  ambassadors  seeing  they 
could  not  have  audience  for  many  days  set  out  in  order  to 
return  to  Rome,  The  king  caused  them  to  be  recalled. 
Tliey  represented,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  Avith  Philip 
his  father,  and  afterAvards  rencAved  Avith  him,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  he  should  not  carry  the  Avar  out  of 
his  own  kingdom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  then 
repeated  all  his  contraventions  of  that  treaty,  and  demanded 
that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  allies'  of  all  he  had" 

*  Llv.l.xlil.n.  25-27. 
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taken  from  tliem  by  force.  The  king  replied  only  with  rage 
and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice  and  pride, 
and  of  treating  kings  with  insupportable  haughtiness,  to 
wdiom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.  On 
their  demanding  a  positive  answer,  he  referred  them  to  the 
next  day,  when  he  intended  to  glAC  it  them  in  Avriting. 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his 
father  did  not  affect  him.  That  if  he  had  accei)ted  it,  it  was 
not  because  he  approved  it,  but  l)ecause  he  could  do  no 
otherwise,  not  being  sufficiently  established  upon  tlie  throne. 
That  if  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new 
treaty,  and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he  should 
consult  wliat  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do.  The  king, 
after  having  delivered  this  Avriting,  withdrew  immediately; 
and  the  ambassadors  declared,  that  the  Roman  people  re- 
nounced his  alliance  and  amity.  The  king  returned  in 
great  wrath,  and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they 
should  quit  his  kingdom  in  three  days.  At  their  return  to 
Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of  their  embassy,  and  added, 
that  they  had  observed,  in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia 
through  which  they  passed,  that  great  preparations  were 
making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  Avho  had  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their 
allies,  reported  that  they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antio- 
chus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well  inclined  to  the  Ro- 
man peo])le,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  be  de- 
sired of  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  Avas  accused  of 
holding  intelligence  with  Perseus ;  and  deferred  hearing 
those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered  themselves 
suspected,  till  the  new  consuls  entered  upon  their  offices. 
But  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  orders  were  given  for  fitting 
out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for 
Macedonia,  which  was  executed  without  delay, 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Avere  elect- 
ed consuls,  and  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Ital)^,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
two  gi-eat  poAvers  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  Avar. 

Eumenes  \A^as  animated  Avith  an   ancient  hatred  against 

Perseus,  and  still  more  by  the  new  crime,  Avhich  had  almost 

cost  him  his  life  in  his  voyage  to  Delphos. 

• .  .  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral, 

and  wait  the  event.    He  flattered  himself  that  the  Romans 
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would  not  insist  upon  his  takinc;  up  arms  against  liis  wife's 
brother,  and  hoped  that,  if  Perseus  Avere  victorious,  he 
would  easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his 
sister. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  promised 
to  aid  the  Romans,  adhered  inviolably,  both  in  w^ar  and 
peace,  to  the  party  wliich  Eumenes  espoused,  after  having 
contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of 
Egypt,  relying  upon  the  weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  those  who  had  the  care  of 
his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined  that  he  had  found  a 
plausible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  ])rince,  by  dis- 
puting Ccelosyria  with  him  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed 
in  the  war  with  Macedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  am- 
bitious dbsires.  He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate 
by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dispose  of  all  his  forces, 
and  had  repeated  the  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  resolv- 
ing for  himself.  His  guardians  made  preparations  for  the  Avar 
with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Ccelosyria,  and  promised  to 
contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Macedonian  war, 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and 
elephants,  and  intended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join 
them.  His  plan  and  political  motives  were  the  effect  of  his 
desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  If 
the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute that  project,  because  they  Avould  never  suffer  him  to 
ruin  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ;  in  which  case  he  should 
continue  in  his  present  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Roman  poAver,  Avhich  alone  prevented  him,  out  of  policy, 
from  extending  his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported 
Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  rediiced,  he  expected,  in  con- 
sequence, to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much 
suspected  by  the  Romans,  without  knoAving,  however,  which 
party  he  should  chose ;  and  it  seemed,  if  he  adhered  to 
either,  it  Avould  be  rather  out  of  caprice  and  by  chance,  than 
from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  he  had  de- 
clared openly  for  the  Macedonians. 
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Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  Avith  regaixl  to  the 
Macedonian  war.  As  for  the  states  and  free  cities,  the 
people  were  universally  inclined  in  favor  of  Perseus  and  the 
Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons  in  authority 
among  these  people  were  divided  into  three  classes.  Some 
of  them  abandoned  themselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans, 
that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them,  they  lost  all  credit  and 
reputation  with  their  citizens  ;  and  of  these,  few  concerned 
themselves  about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government, 
most  of  them  having  no  other  views  than  their  private  inter- 
est ;  convinced  that  their  power  in  their  cities  would  sub- 
sist in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should  render  the  Ro- 
mans. The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  entirely 
to  the  king's  measures  ;  some  because  their  debts  and  the 
bad  state  of  their  affairs  made  them  desire  a  change  ;  others, 
because  the  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon 
which  Perseus  valued  himself,  agreed  best  with  their  own 
little  pride  and  A'anity.  A  third  class,  which  were  the  most 
prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  either 
part,  Avould  have  preferred  the  Romans'  to  the  king's ;  but 
had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  they  Avould  have  been  best 
satisfied  that  neither  of  the  })arties  should  become  too  })ow- 
erful  by  reducing  the  other;  and,  by  preserving  a  kind  of 
equality  and  balance,  should  always  continue  in  peace ;  be- 
cause then  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker  states  under 
its  protection  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to  oppress 
them,  would  render  the  condition  of  all  more  happy  and  se- 
cure. In  this  kind  of  undeterminate  neuti-ality  they  saAv,  as 
from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and  dangers  of  those  who 
had  engaged  in  either  party. 

The  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable 
custom,  discharged  all  the  duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  made  vows  for  the 
happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring for,  declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  except  he  made  immediate  satisfaction  in  regard 
to  the  several  grievances  already  more  than  once  explained 
to  him. 

At  the  same  time  ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who 
said  that  the  king  their  master  was  greatly  surpi-ised  at 
their  having  sent  trooi)s  into  Macedonia,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power. 
As  it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time, 
they  were  answered,  that   the  consul  Licinius  would  soon 
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he  in  Macedonia  witli  his  array,  and  that,  if  the  king  desired 
peace  in  earnest,  lie  might  send  l)is  ambassadors  to  him,  but 
that  lie  need  not  give  liimself  the  trouble  of  sending  any 
more  into  Italy,  where  they  would  not  be  received  ;  and  for 
themselves,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it  in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to 
the  success  of  their  arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors 
on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and  confirm  those  who 
persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared 
inclined  to  break  with  them.* 

While  they  were  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  ambassadors  ai*- 
rived  there  from  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  them- 
selves to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  to  remind 
him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his  father  had  contract- 
ed with  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview  betvvcen  him 
and  their  master.  Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had 
often  spoken  of  king  Philip's  friendship  and  hospitality,  and 
ajjpointed  a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for  the  interview. 
They  went  thither  some  days  after.  The  king  had  a  great 
retinue,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords 
and  guards.  The  ambassadors  were  no  less  attended  ;  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Larissa,  and  of  the  deputies  from  other 
.states,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to  go  wdth 
them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carrying  home 
what  they  would  see  and  hear.  They  had,  besides,  a  curi- 
osity to  be  present  at  an  interview  between  a  great  king  and 
the  ambassadors  of  the  most  ])owerful  people  in  the  w  orld. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  ai'ose  about  the  ceremo- 
nial, were  removed  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the 
precedency,  they  commenced  the  conference.  Their  meet- 
ing was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did  not  treat 
each  other  as  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends  bound  in  the 
sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began 
by  excusing  himself  for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was  under 
of  reproaching  a  prince,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  con- 
sideration. He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes 
of  complaint  which  the  Roman  people  had  against  him,  and 
his  various  infractions  of  treaty  with  them.  He  insisted 
very  strongly  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenes,  and  concluded 
with  professing  that  he  .should  be  pleased  if  the  king  would 
assign  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  thereby  enable 
him  to  plead  his  cause,  and  justify  him  before  the  senate. 

*  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  37,  41.    Polyb.  Logat.  63. 
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Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of 
Eumenes,  which  he  seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should 
presume  to  impute  to  him,  without  any  proof,  rather  than  to 
so  many  others  of  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a  long 
discourse,  and  replied  in  the  best  manner  possible,  to  the 
several  heads  of  the  accusation  against  him.  "  Of  this  I  am 
assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  "  that  my  conscience  does 
not  reproach  me  with  haA'ing  committed  any  fault  knowing- 
ly, and  with  premeditated  design,  against  the  Romans  ;  and 
if  I  have  done  any  thing  imwarily,  apprised  as  I  now  am,  it 
is  in  my  power  to  amend  it.  I  have  certainly  done  nothing 
to  deserve  the  implacable  enmity  with  which  I  am  pursued, 
as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous 
crimes,  which  were  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven. 
It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  the  clemency  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Roman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if  for  such 
slight  causes  as  scarcely  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance, 
they  take  up  arms,  and  make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance 
with  them."  * 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should 
send  new  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible 
means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open  war.  This  was  a 
snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for  the  king's  inad- 
vertency, and  to  gain  time.  He  at  first  feigned  great  diffi- 
culties in  complying  with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus, 
for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  seemed  at 
last  to  yield  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true 
reason  Avas,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops 
or  generals  in  a  condition  to  act ;  whereas,  on  tlie  side  of 
Perseus,  every  thing  was  ready  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been 
amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken 
adA'antage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favorable  for  himself,  and  so 
adverse  to  his  enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  interview,  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced 
into  Boeotia,  where  there  had  been  great  commotions ;  some 
declaring  for  Perseus,  and  others  for  the  Romans  ;  but  at 
length  tlie  latter  party  prevailed.  The  Thebans,  and  the 
other  people  of  Boeotia,  by  their  example,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  according  to 

•  ConBcious  mihi  sum,  nihil  me  scientem  -deliquisse  :  et  si  quid  fecerim 
Iraprudentia  lapsus,  corrige  me  et  emeiidari  castigatiotie  hac  posse,  is'iliil  certe 
insanablle,  nee  quod  belio  et  ariiiis  iieiseiiuendum  esse  censeatis,  conimist  :  aut 
f  ru>tia  olemeiitife  gravitatisque  vestra;  fama  vulgata  per  geiites  est,  si  talibus  de 
causis  quae  vix  querela  et  expostulatione,  diguie  sunt,  arma  capitis,  et  regibuB 
sociis  bella  iulertis.— Liv. 
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the  ancient  custom.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians  from 
having  rashly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perseiis  after  ha^•ing 
formed,  tlirough  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic  which  on 
several  occasions  liad  preserved  itself  from  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, saw  themselves  separated  and  governed  by  as  many 
councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province  ;  all  of  which  in 
the  sequel  remained  independent  of  each  other,  and  formed 
no  longer  one  united  leagiie  as  at  first.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  Roman  policy,  which  divided  them  to  make  them 
weak  ;  well  knowing,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  them 
into  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than 
if  their  union  continued.  No  other  cities  in  Boeotia  except 
Coronoea,  and  Haliartus,  remained  in  alliance  Avith  Perseus. 

From  Bceotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponne- 
sus. The  assembly  of  the  Achsean  league  was  summoned  to 
Argos.  They  demanded  only  a  thousand  men  to  garrison 
Chalcis,  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece ;  which 
troops  were  ordered  thither  immediately.  Marcius  and 
Atilius,  having  terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

About  the  same  time  Rome  sent  new  commissioners  into 
the  most  considerable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send 
powerful  aid  into  the  field  against  Perseus.  The  Rhodians 
signalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.  Hegesilochus, 
who  was  at  that  time  prytanis  (a  principal  magistrate), 
had  prepared  the  people,  by  representing  to  them  that 
it  Avas  necessary  to  efface  by  actions,  and  not  by  words, 
the  bad  impressions  with  which  Eumenes  had  endeavored 
to  inspire  the  R  )mans,  in  regard  to  their  fidelity  :  so  that 
upon  the  arri\al  of  the  ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a 
fleet  of  forty  ships  entirely  equipped,  and  ready  to  sail  ujion 
the  first  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  was  ])leasing  to 
the  Romans,  who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  satisfied 
with  so  distinguished  a  zeal,  which  had  prevented  their  de- 
mands.* 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  treat  there  upon  what  had 
been  proposed  in  that  conference.  He  despatched  other 
ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  in 
which  he  explained  what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and 
deduced  at  large  the  reasons  upon  which  his  conduct  was 
founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particular  to  re- 
main quiet,  and   to  wait  as  spectators,  only  till  they  saw 

*  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  45-48.    Polyb.  Legat.  Ixiv.-lxviii. 
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what  resolutions  the  Romans  would  take.  "  If,  contrary  to 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  us,  they  attack  me,  you  will 
be,"  said  he,  "  the  mediators  between  the  two  nations.  All 
the  world  is  interested  in  tlieir  continuing  to  live  in  peace, 
and  it  behooves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavor  their  rec- 
onciliation. Defenders  not  only  of  your  own,  but  the  lib- 
erty of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal  and  ardor  you  have  for  so 
great  a  good,  the  more  you  ought  to  be  upon  your  guard 
against  Avhoever  should  attempt  to  inspire  you  with  differ- 
ent sentiments.  You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certain  means 
of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery,  is  to  make  it  dependent  on  one 
people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to  have  recourse 
to."  t  The  ambassadors  Avere  received  with  great  respect ; 
but  wei*e  answered,  that  in  case  of  war,  the  king  Avas  desired 
not  to  rely  upon  the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of 
them  in  prejudice  to  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the 
Romans.  The  same  ambassatlors  were  also  sent  into  Boeo- 
tia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied ; 
only  two  small  cities,  Corontea  and  Haliartus,  separating 
from  the  Thebans  to  embrace  the  king's  party. 

Marcius  and  Atilius,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  reported 
to  the  senate  the  success  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  address  of  their  stratagem,  to  deceive 
Perseus  by  granting  him  a  truce,  which  jjrevented  them 
from  beginning  the  war  immediately  with  advantage,  as  he 
might  have  done,  and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete 
their  preparations,  and  to  take  the  field.  They  did  not 
forget  their  success  in  dissolving  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Boeotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by- 
common  consent. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion in  so  wise  a  conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy, 
and  uncommon  ability,  in  negotiation.  But  the  old  senators, 
who  had  imbibed  other  principles,  and  persevered  in  their 
ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  charac- 
ter sustained  in  such  dealing.  That  tlieir  ancestors,  relying 
more  upon  true  valor  than  fraud,  used  to  make  war  openly, 
and  not  in  disguise  and  under  cover ;  that  such  unworthy 
artifices  became  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians,  with  whom 
it  was  more  glorious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  conquer  him 
by  open  force.  That  stratagem  sometimes,  in  the  moment 
of  action,  seemed  to  succeed  better  than  valor ;  but  that  a 

*  Cum  cjeterorum  i<i  iiiteresse,  turn  priecipue  Kliodioi-um,  quo  plus  inter 
alias  civiiates  dignitate  atque  opibus  exoellaiit,  qujc  serva  atque  obuoxia  fore,  si 
nullus  alio  eit  quam  md.  iioiuauoe  ret^peutus. — Liv. 
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victoiy  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle,  where  the  force  of 
the  troops  on  each  side  was  tried  as  near  as  ])ossible,  and 
which  the  enemy  could  not  attribute  either  to  chance  or 
cunning,  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect,  because  it 
left  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and 
bravcfy. 

Notwitstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  ancient  sena- 
tors, who  could  not  approve  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that 
part  of  the  senate  which  preferred  the  useful  to  the  honor- 
able were  much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and  they 
ex])ressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  com- 
missioners. Marcius  was  sent  again  with  some  galleys  into 
Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as  he  should  think  most  consist- 
ent with  the  service  of  the  public,  and  Atilius  into  Thes- 
saly,  to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  truce,  Perseus  should  make  liimself  master  of  that  im- 
portant place,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Lentulus  was 
also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Bceotia. 

Though  the  Mar  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome, 
the  senate  gave  audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeat- 
ed tlie  same  things  which  had  been  said  in  the  interview 
with  Marcius,  and  endeavored  to  justify  their  master  princi- 
pally upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on 
ihe  person  of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no 
attention,  and  the  senate  ordered  them,  and  all  the  Macedo- 
nians at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediately,  and  Italy  in 
thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  in 
Macedonia,  had  orders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  with 
his  army.  The  praetor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  set  out  with  forty-five  galleys  from  Cephalonia, 
and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where  he  was  to  wait 
for  the  land  forces. 

SECTION"      11. LICINIUS     AJTD      PERSEUS     TAKE       THE      FIELD. 

THE     LATTER     HAS     AT      FIRST    CONSIDERABLY      THE      AD- 
VA XT  AGE. 

The  consul,  Licinius,  after  having  offered  his  vows  to  the 
gods  in  the  Capitol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat 
of  arms,  according  to  custom.  The  departure  of  the  con- 
suls, says  Livy,  was  always  attended  with  great  solemnity, 
and  an  incredible  concourse  of  ))eoj)le,  especially  upon  an 
im))ortant  war,  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Besides  the 
interest  every  individual  might  have  in  the  glory  of  the  cou- 
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sul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  throng  about  him,  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  general  to  whose  prudence  and  valor 
the  fate  of  the  republic  Avas  confided.  A  thousand  anxious 
thoughts  i)resented  themselves  at  that  time  to  their  minds 
upon  the  events  of  the  war,  which  arc  always  precarious 
and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  Avhieh  had 
happened  through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the 
victories  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Avisdora  and 
courage  of  their  generals.  "  What  mortal,"  said  they,  "  can 
know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his  departure ;  whether  we 
shall  see  him  with  his  victorious  army  return  in  trium})h  to 
the  Capitol,  from  whence  he  sets  out,  after  having  offered 
up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the  enemy  may  not 
rejoice  in  his  overthrow?"  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  of  Philip,  who  had  made  liimself  famous  by 
his  wars,  and  particularly  by  that  against  the  Romans, 
added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of  Perseus  :  and  every 
body  knew,  from  his  succession  to  the  crown,  a  Avar  had 
been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  the  citi- 
zens conducted  the  consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Claudius,  and 
Q.  Mutius,  AA^ho  had  both  been  consuls,  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  serve  in  his  army  in  quality  of  military 
tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or  brigadiers,  and  Avent  Avith  him, 
accompanied  also  by  P.  Lentulus,  and  the  tAVo  Manlii  Aci- 
dini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  company  to  Brundusiura, 
which  Avas  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and,  passing  the  sea 
with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  N}Tnph8e\iin,  in  the  country 
of  the  Ajiollonians.* 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambas- 
■sadors  from  Rome,  and  their  assuring  him,  that  there  re- 
mained no  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great  council,  in  which 
opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  giA^e  up  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  if  the  Romans  insisted  upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to 
suffer  every  thing  supportable  for  the  sake  of  peace,  rather 
than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of  entire 
destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  Avas  left  him, 
time  and  chance  might  produce  favorable  conjunctures,  to 
])ut  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  recover  all  he  had  lost, 
but  to  render  him  fomnidable  to  those  who  at  present  made 
Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  Avere  of  a  quite  different  opinion. 
They  insisted,  that  by  making  cession  of  a  part,  he  must  de- 

»  A.  M.  3833.    Ant.  J.  C.  171. 
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termine  to  lose  all  his  kingdom.  That  it  was  neither  money 
nor  land  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but 
universal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms 
and  most  powerful  emjnrcs  were  subject  to  frequent  revo- 
lutions. That  they  had  humbled,  or  rather  ruined  Carthage, 
without  taking  possession  of  its  territories ;  contenting 
themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighborhood  of 
Masinissa.  That  they  had  driven  Antiochus  and  his  son  be- 
yond Mount  Taurus.  That  there  was  no  kingdom  but 
Macedonia  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  oppose  the  Romans.  That 
prudence  required  Perseus,  while  he  was  still  master  of  it, 
to  consider  seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  the 
Romans  sometimes  one  concession,  and  sometimes  another, 
he  was  resolved  to  see  himself  deprived  of  all  power,  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask,  as  a  favor 
from  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself 
in  Samotliracia,  or  some  other  island,  there  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  with  the  mor- 
tification of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire  :  or  Avhether  he 
would  choose  to  hazard  in  arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war 
in  defence  of  his  fortunes  and  dignity,  as  became  a  man  of 
courage  ;  and  in  case  of  being  victorious,  have  the  glory  of 
delivei'ing  the  world  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That  there 
would  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the  Romans  out  of 
Greece,  than  in  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides,  was 
it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after  having  opposed  his  brother 
with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp  his  crown, 
to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers,  who  endeavored  to  wrest 
it  out  of  his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed, 
that  there  was  nothing  more  inglorious,  than  to  give  up  em- 
pire without  resistance  ;  nor  more  laudible,  than  to  have 
used  all  possible  endeavors  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Macedonia.  "  Since  yoxi  think  it  so  necessary,"  said  the 
king,  "  let  us  make  war  then  with  the  help  of  the  gods." 
He  ^gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  generals,  to  assemble 
all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went  soon  after  him- 
self, with  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  his  regiments  of 
guards,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb,  or 
one  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the 
whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  including  the 
foreign  troops,  to  thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom  almost 
half  composed  the  jjhalanx,  and  four  thousand  horse.  It 
was  agi-eed,  that  since  the  army  which  Alexander  the  Great 
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led  into  Asia,  no  king  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so 
numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Pliilip  had  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  as  durini^  all  that  time  Macedonia 
had  reinained  in  tranquillity,  and  without  any  considerable 
war,  there  were  in  it  great  numhers  of  youth  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  who  had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form 
themselves  in  the  Avars  which  Macedonia  had  sup])orted 
against  the  Thracians  their  neighbors,  Philip  besides,  and 
Perseus  after  him,  had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  un- 
dertaking a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at 
the  time  we  speak  of,  every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning 
it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to 
harangue  his  troops.  He  mounted  his  throne  therefore,  and 
from  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him,  spoke 
to  them  with  great  force.  He  began  with  a  long  recital 
of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  re- 
gard to  his  father,  which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to 
take  up  arais  against  them ;  b\it  that  sudden  death  had 
prevented  him  from  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He 
added,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Ro- 
mans had  sent  ambassadors  to  liim,  and  at  the  same  time 
marched  troops  into  Greece,  to  take  jiossession  of  the 
strongest  places.  That  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
they  had  amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful 
interviews,  and  a  pretended  truce,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He  compared  the  consul's 
army,  which  w^as  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of  the 
Macedonians ;  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  much  superior  to 
the  other,  not  only  in  the  number  and  valor  of  the  troops, 
but  in  ammunition  and  provisions  of  war,  laid  up  with  infi- 
nite care  for  many  years.  "  It  remains,  therefore,  Macedo- 
nians," said  he,  in  concluding,  "only  to  act  with  the  same 
courage  your  ancestors  showed  when,  having  triumphed 
over  all  Europe,  they  crossed  into  Asia,  and  set  no  other 
bounds  to  their  conquests  than  those  of  the  universe.  If  ou 
are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  east, 
but  to  defend  A'ourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.  When  the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they 
covered  that  unjust  Avar  with  the  false  pretence  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece  ;  the  present  they  un- 
dertake without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave  Mace- 
donia.    That  haughty  j)eople  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman 
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empire  should  have  any  king  for  its  neicrhbor,  nor  that  any- 
warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their  defence.  For  you 
maybe  assured  that  if  you  refuse  to  m-ke  war,  and  will  sub- 
mit to  the  orders  of  those  insulting  masters,  you  must  re- 
solve to  deliver  u})  your  arms,  with  your  king  and  his  king- 
dom, to  them." 

At  these  woi'ds  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no 
immoderate  apj^lause  for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries 
of  anger  and  indignation,  exhorting  the  king  to  entertain 
the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earnestly  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy. 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the 
cities  of  Macedonia,  who  came  to  offer  him  money  and  pro- 
visions for  the  use  of  the  army,  eacli  according  to  their  pow- 
er. The  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but  did 
not  accept  their  offers  ;  giving  for  his  reason  that  the  army 
was  abundantly  provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only 
demanded  carriages  for  the  battering  rams,  catapultas,  and 
other  machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Mace- 
donians, after  some  days  march,  arrived  at  Sycurium,  a  city 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta  ;  the  consiil's  Avas  at 
Gomphi,  in  Thessaly,  after  having  surmounted  the  most  in- 
eredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable. 
The  Romans  themselves  confessed  that  had  the  enemy  de- 
fended those  passes  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their 
whole  army  in  them.  The  consul  advanced  within  three 
miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time  Eumenes  arriA-ed  at  Chalcis  with  his 
brother  Attains  and  Athenseus  ;  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was 
left  at  Pergamus  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Eumenes 
and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenaeus  with  two  thou- 
sand foot  at  Chalcis,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  impor- 
tant place.  The  allies  sent  also  other  troops,  though  their 
numbers  were  inconsiderable,  and  some  galleys.  Perseus, 
in  the  mean  time,  sent  out  several  detachments  to  ravage 
the  country  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  Phera?,  in  hopes  that  if 
the  consul  should  quit  his  camp  and  march  to  the  aid  of  the 
cities  in  his  alliance  that  he  might  surprise  and  attack  him 
to  advantage  ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  oldiged  to  con- 
tent himseif  with  distributing  the  booty  he  had  made  among 
his  soldiers,  which  was  very  considerable,  and  consisted 
principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 
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The  consul  and  king  held  ench  of  tliem  a  oonneil  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the 
war.  The  king,  ])roiul  of  liaving  been  suffered  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  the  Pheneans  without  ()pj)osition,  thought 
it  advisable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  with- 
out loss  of  time.  The  Romans  judged  rightly  that  their 
slowness  and  delays  would  discredit  them  very  much  with 
their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having  de- 
fended the  people  of  Pheraj.  Wliile  they  were  consulting 
upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes  and 
Attains  being  present,  a  courier  came  in  at  full  speed,  and 
informed  them  the  enemy  were  very  near,  Avitli  a  numerous 
army.  The  signal  Avas  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with 
as  many  of  the  light-armed  foot,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 
Perseus,  at  ten  in  tlie  morning,  finding  liimself  no  farther 
from  the  Roman  camp  than  about  half  a  league,  ordered  his 
foot  to  halt,  and  advanced  witli  liis  horse  and  light-armed 
soldiers.  He  had  scarcely  marched  a  cjuarter  of  a  league 
when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy,  against  which  he 
sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supjiorted  l:)y  some  light- 
armed  troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  nearly 
equal  in  number,  and  neither  side  sent  any  fresh  troops  to 
their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without  its  being  possible  to 
say  whicli  side  Avas  victorious.  Perseus  marched  back  his 
troops  to  Sycurium. 

Tlie  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with 
all  his  troops  to  the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by 
chariots  laden  with  water,  for  there  was  none  to  be  found 
within  six  leagues  of  the  place  ;  the  Avay  was  very  dusty, 
and  the  troops  miglit  have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediate- 
ly, wliich  would  have  incommoded  them  exceedingly.  The 
Romans  keeping  close  in  their  camp,  and  having  withdrawn 
their  advanced  guards  witliin  their  intrenclnnents,  the  king's 
troops  returned  to  tlieir  camp.  They  did  the  same  several 
days,  in  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their 
cavalry  to  attack  their  rear-guard,  and  when  they  had  drawn 
them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp,  and  the  battle  was  be- 
gun, that  they  might  face  about.  As  tlie  king's  horse  and 
liglit-armed  foot  were  vei'y  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  assured  themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  near- 
er the  enemy,  AA'ithin  little  more  than  Ufo  leagues  of  them. 
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At  break  of  day,  having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  t]ie  same 
place  as  lie  had  done  the  two  preceding  days,  about  a  thou- 
sand paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  tlie  head  of  his 
cavahy  and  light-armed  foot,  towards  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  dust,  which  appeared  nearer  than  usual,  and  was 
raised  by  a  great  number  of  troops,  excited  alarm,  and  those 
who  first  brought  information  of  the  enemy  being  so  near 
were  scarcely  credited,  because,  for  several  days  jjreceding, 
they  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun 
at  that  time  was  just  rising.  But  when  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  the  gates, 
there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it,  and  the  camj)  was 
in  very  great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  tlie 
utmost  haste  to  the  general's  tent  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to 
his  own.  The  negligence  of  the  consul,  so  ill  informed  in 
the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought  to 
liave  kc])t  him  ])erpetually  on  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great 
idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five  lum- 
dred  paces  from  the  consul's  intrenchments,  Cotys,  king  of 
the  Odrysae,  in  Thrace,  commanded  the  left,  with  the  horse 
of  his  nation ;  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed  in  the 
intervals  of  the  front  rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan 
horse  formed  the  right  wing.  At  the  exti-emity  of  each 
wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  post- 
ed. The  king  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which  al- 
ways attended  his  person  ;  before  whom  Avere  placed  the 
slingers  and  archers,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hun- 
dred. 

The  consul,  liaving  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle, 
within  his  camp,  detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed 
troops,  who  had  orders  to  form  a  line  in  the  front  of  his  in- 
trenchments. The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
Italian  horse,  was  commanded  by  C  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
consul's  brother  ;  the  left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Gre- 
cian allies,  by  M.  Valerius  Levinus ;  both  intermingled  with 
the  light-armed  troops.  Q.  Mucins  was  posted  in  the  centre 
with  a  select  body  of  horse  ;  two  hundred  Gallic  horse  and 
three  hundred  troops  of  Eumcnes  were  di-awn  u\)  in  liis 
front.  Four  hundred  Thessalian  horse  were  placed  a  little 
beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserved  body.  P^umenes  and  his 
brother  Attains,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space 
between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  al- 
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most  equal  on  both  sides,  and  might  amount  to  about  four 
thousand  on  each,  without  including  the  light-armed  troops. 
The  action  began  with  the  slings  and  missile  weapons 
which  Avcre  posted  in  front.  The  Thracians,  like  wild 
beasts  long  shut  up  and  thereby  more  f  iirious,  threw  them- 
selves first  upon  the  right  wing  of  tlie  Komans,  who,  though 
brave  and  intrepid  as  they  were,  could  not  support  so  rude 
and  violent  a  charge.  The  ligiit-armed  foot,  whom  the 
Thracians  had  among  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  en- 
emy with  their  swords,  sometimes  cutting  the  legs  of  the 
horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their  flanks.  Per- 
seus, who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  soon  threw  the 
Greeks  into  disorder ;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pursued 
in  their  flight,,  the  Thessalian  horse,  which,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the 
battle,  was  of  great  service,  when  that  wing  gave  way.  For 
those  horse,  retiring  gently,  and  in  good  order,  after  having 
joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave  a  safe  retreat 
between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed ; 
and  when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  was  not  eager  in  their 
pursuit,  were  so  bold  as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage 
their  own  party.  As  this  body  of  horse  marched  in  good 
order,  and  always  kept  their  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who 
had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  approach, 
nor  to  come  to  blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus,  having  learned  the  advantage  of 
the  cavalry,  that  the  king  might  not  lose  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity of  completing  the  glory  of  the  day,  by  vigorously 
pushincc  the  enemy,  and  charging  them  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  brought  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  without  orders.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  had  the 
king  made  the  least  effort,  he  might  have  rendered  his  vic- 
tory complete  ;  and  in  the  present  ardor  of  his  troops,  and 
terror  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter 
must  have  been  entirely  defeated.  While  he  was  deliber- 
ating with  himself,  between  hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he 
should  resolve,  Evander  of  Crete,*  in  whom  he  reposed  great 
confidence,  upon  seeing  the  phahmx  advance,  ran  imme- 
diately to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not  to 
abandon  himself  to  his  present  success,  nor  engage  rashly 
in  a  new  action,  that  was  not  necessary,  and  wherein  he 
hazarded  every  thing.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he 
*  Perseua  made  use  of  Mm  in  th»  Inteuded  assasBination  of  Eumenea. 
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continued  quiet,  and  contented  himself  with  the  present  .id- 
vantage,  lie  would  either  obtain  honorable  conditions  of 
peace,  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  continue  the  war,  his  first 
success  Avould  infallibly  detei-inine  those,  who  till  then  had 
remained  neutral,  to  dechire  in  his  favor.  The  king  was 
already  inclined  to  follow  that  opinion ;  and  having  praised 
the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the  retreat  to 
be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  i-eturn  to 
the  camp. 

The  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light- 
armed  infantry  in  this  battle,  and  had  two  hundred  of  then- 
horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  On  the  other 
side,  only  twenty  cavalry,  and  forty  foot  soldiers,  were  left 
upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their  camp  with 
great  joy  ;  especially  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  tri- 
umph, carried  the  heads  of  those  they  had  killed  upon  the 
ends  of  their  pikes ;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was  principally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in 
profound  sorrow,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  and,  filled  with 
terror,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  enemy  would  come 
and  attack  them  in  their  camp.  Eumenes  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might  serve  as  an  adf^i- 
tional  fortification  for  the  troops  till  they  had  recovered 
from  their  panic.  The  consul  was  averse  to  taking  that 
step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was  highly  dis- 
honorable to  himself  and  his  army  ;  but,  being  convinced  by 
reason,  he  yielded  to  necessity,  passed  with  his  troops,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  encamped  on  the  opi^osite  bank  of 
the  river. 

Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
to  give  them  battle,  but  it  was  then  too  late  ;  he  found  their 
camp  abandoned.  When  he  saw  them  entrenched  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  great  error  he  had 
committed  the  day  before,  in  not  pursuing  them  immediately 
upon  their  defeat ;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault, 
to  have  continued  quiet  and  inactive  during  the  night.  For, 
without  putting  the  rest  of  the  army  in  motion,  if  he  had 
only  detached  his  light-armed  troops  against  the  enemy, 
during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river, 
he  might  without  difficulty  have  cut  off  at  least  part  of 
their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  revo- 
lutions of  states,  and  the  subversion  of  mighty  empii'es,  are 
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owing.  No  person  can  read  this  account  without  being 
greyly  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  decisive 
moment,  and  suffer  to  escape  an  ahnost  certain  ojjportunity 
of  defeating  his  enemy  ;  it  requires  no  great  capacity  or 
penetration  to  distinguish  so  gross  a  fault.  But  how  came 
it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgment  nor 
experience,  should  be  so  much  mistaken  ?  A  motion  is  sug- 
gested to  him  by  a  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash, 
and  absurd.  But  God,  who  rules  the  heart  of  man,  and 
who  wills  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no  other 
notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  CA-ery 
thought,  which  might,  and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  contrary  measures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The 
first  fault  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigi- 
lance during  the  night.  God  seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince 
and  his  ai-my  in  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers 
had  the  least  thought  of  observing  the  motions  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  Avhat  is  natural  in 
all  this  ;  but  the  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  other- 
wise, and  what  was  said  of  Saul's  soldiers  and  officers,  we 
may  well  apply  to  this  event :  "  And  no  man  saw  it,  nor 
knew  it,  neither  awaked  :  for  they  were  all  aslee]:),  because 
a  deep  sleep  from  the-Lord  was  fallen  upon  them."  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans  indeed,  by  having  the  river  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
suddenly  attacked  and  routed  ;  but  the  check  they  had  lately 
received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All 
who  were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the 
consul,  laid  the  fault  upon  the  ^tolians.  It  was  said  that 
they  were  the  first  Avho  took  the  alarm  and  fled  ;  that  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  example, 
and  that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  Avho 
took  to  flight.  The  Thessalians,  on  the  contrary,  Avere 
praised  for  their  valor,  and  their  leaders  rewarded  with  sev- 
eral marks  of  honor. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsidera- 
ble. They  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thou- 
sand cuirasses,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  helmets, 
swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  presents  of 
them  to  the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most; 
and,  having  assembled  the  army,  he  began  by  telling  theni. 
that  what  had  hapi)ened  was  a  happy  presage  for  them,  and 
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a  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the  future. 
He  passed  great  encomiums  on  the  troops  who  had  been  in 
the  action,  and  expatiiYted  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Roman  horse,  in  which  the  principal  force  of 
their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had  before  believed 
invincible  :  he  promised  himself  from  hence  a  more  consid- 
erable success  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped 
their  swords  by  a  shameful  flight  during  the  night ;  but 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrenchments  in  which 
their  fear  kept  them  shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who 
carried  the  spoils  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their 
shoulders,  Iieard  this  discourse  with  sensible  pleasure,  and 
promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valor,  judging 
of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially 
that  which  composed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  prompted  by 
a  praiseworthy  jealousy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not 
to  excel,  the  glory  of  their  comrades  upon  the  first  occasion. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with  incredible  ardor 
and  passion,  only  to  engage  with  the  enemy.  The  king, 
after  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next 
day,  passed  the  river,  and  encam])ed  at  Mopsium,  an  emi- 
nence situated  between  Tempo  and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected 
Perseus  in  the  highest  degree.  He  looked  upon  himself  as 
superior  to  a  people,  who  alone  were  so  in  regard  to  all 
other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory  gained 
by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  ad- 
dress, but  carried  by  open  force,  and  the  valor  and  bravery 
of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight,  and  under  his  own 
conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman  haug])tiness  give  way 
before  him  three  times  in  one  day ;  at  first,  in  keeping  close, 
out  of  fear,  in  their  camp  ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of 
it,  in  shamefully  betakiug  themselves  to  flight ;  and,  lastly, 
by  flying  again,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in 
finding  no  other  security  than  by  being  inclosed  within  their 
intrenchments,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  appreliension. 
These  thoughts  were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing a  prince,  already  too  much  affected  with  his  own  merit. 

Bat  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and 
the  inebriation  of  sudden  joy  was  somewhat  evaporated, 
Perseus  came  to  himself,  and,  reflecting  coolly  on  all  the 
consequences  which  might  attend  his  victory,  he  began  to 
be  in  some  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about 
him,  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ventured 
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to  give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made  him  capable ;  this 
was,  to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  conclude  an 
lionorable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  represented  to 
him,  that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  prudent  and  really 
]iap})y  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  ])resent 
favors  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  giitter 
of  prosperity  :  that,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to 
the  consul,  and  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  on  the  same 
conditions  imposed  by  T.  Quintius,  Avhen  victorious,  upon 
his  father  Philip :  that  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  the  war 
more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  bat- 
tle ;  nor  hope  a  more  favorable  occasion  of  concluding  a 
sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the 
check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them  more 
tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  advantageous 
conditions  :  that  if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans, 
out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them,  should  reject  a  just  and 
equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the  con- 
eolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his 
own  moderation,  and  the  haughty  tenaciousness  of  the  Ro- 
mans.* 

The  king  yielded  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which 
he  had  previously  been  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council 
also  applauded  them.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assembly.  They  told  him,  that  they  came  to  de- 
m^and  peace ;  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to 
the  Romans  which  his  father  Pliilijj  had  done,  and  abandon 
all  the  cities,  territories,  and  places,  which  that  prince  had 
abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  on  the 
answer  proper  to  be  made.  The  Roman  constancy  showed 
itself  on  this  occasion  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  was 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  express  in  adversity  all  the  as- 
surance and  loftiness  of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  Avith  mod- 
eration in  prosperity.!  The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could 
be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless  he  submitted  luraself  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  Avas  re- 
lated to  the  king  and  liis  friends,  they  were  strangely  sur- 
prised at  so  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  sense,  so  ill-timed 
a  pride  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  considered  it  needless  to 
think  any  fai-ther  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans  would  be 
soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused.     Perseus 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  Ixix. 
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was  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome 
was  not  so  haughty,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  superiority  ; 
and  that  reflection  daunted  him  exceedingly.  He  sent  again 
to  the  consul,  and  offered  a  more  considerable  tribute  than 
had  been  imposed  on  Philip.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul 
would  retract  nothing  from  his  first  answer,  having  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  former  camp  at  Sy- 
curium,  determined  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war. 

We  may  conclude  fi-om  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus, 
that  he  must  have  undertaken  this  war  with  great  impru- 
dence, and  without  having  compared  his  strength  and  re- 
sources witli  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself 
happy,  and  after  a  signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and  sub- 
mit to  m*ore  oppressive  conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had 
complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat,  seems  to  ai'gue, 
that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  for 
success  very  badly,  since  after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his 
advantage,  he  began  to  discover  all  his  weakness  and  infe- 
riority, and  in  some  sort  incline  to  despair.  Why  tlien  was 
he  the  first  to  break  the  peace?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor  ? 
Why  was  he  in  such  haste  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the 
first  step  ?  How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weakness,  till  his 
own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are  not  the  signs  of  a 
wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  caA'alry,  Avhich  soon  spread 
in  Greece,  mjide  known  what  the  people  thought,  and  dis- 
covered fully  to  which  side  they  inclined.  It  was  received 
with  joy,  not  only  by  tlie  partisans  of  Macedonia,  but  even 
by  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  some  of 
whom  suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners,  and  inso- 
lence of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  praetor  Lucretius  besieged  the  city 
of  Haliartus  in  Bceotia.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence, 
it  was  taken  by  storm,  plundered,  and  afterwards  entirely 
demolished.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  and  Lucretius 
then  returned  with  his  fleet.* 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the 
camp  of  the  Romans,  gave  them  great  trouble ;  harassing 
their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers,  whenever  they 
ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand 
carriages,  laden  principally  with  corn,  which  the  Romans 
had  been  to  reap,  and  made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  af- 
terwards attacked  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbor- 

*  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  ei-67. 
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hood,  of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with 
little  or  no  difficulty  ;  but  he  found  more  resistance  than  he 
had  imagined.  That  small  body  was  commanded  by  a  brave 
officer,  called  L.  Pompeius,  who,  retiring  to  an  eminence, 
defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage,  determined 
to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  surrender.  lie  was  on 
the  point  of  being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul 
ax-rived  to  his  assistance  with  a  strong  detachment  of  horse 
and  light-armed  foot ;  the  legions  were  ordered  to  follow 
him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  new  courage  to  Pom- 
peius and  his  troops,  who  Avere  eight  hundred  m.en,  all  Ro- 
mans. Perseus  immediately  sent  for  his  phalanx  :  the  con- 
sul did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  but  engaged  directly.  The 
Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance 
for  some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  routed.  Three  hun- 
dred foot  were  left  upon  the  place,  with  twenty-four  of  the 
best  horse  of  the  troop  called  the  Sacred  Squadron,  the  com- 
mander of  which,  Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and 
very  much  alarmed  Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong 
garrison  into  Gonna,  he  marched  back  his  anny  into  Mace- 
donia. 

The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrhoibia,  and  taken  Larissa, 
and  some  other  cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the 
Achaeans,  dispersed  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  Avhere  he  left 
them  in  winter  quarters,  and  went  into  Boeotia,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Thobans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Coronasa 
had  made  incursions. 

SECTIO?^  III. MARCIUS  EXTFRS  MACEDOXIA.      PERSEUS  TAKES 

THE  ALARM  ;    BUT  AFTERWARDS    RESUMES  COURAGE. 

Nothing  memorable  passed  the  following  year.  The 
consul  Hostilius  had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  four 
thousand  foot,  to  defend  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  as  were  allies  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  latter  had 
found  means  to  add  to  his  first  body  of  troops,  eight  thou- 
sand men  raised  among  the  allies.  He  encamped  at  Lychni- 
dus,  a  city  of  the  Dassaretas.  Near  that  ])lace  was  another 
city,  called  Uscana,  Avhich  belonged  to  Perseus  and  where 
he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  on  the  promise  which 
had  been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put  into  his  hands, 
in  hopes  of  making  great  booty,  approached  it  with  almost 
all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  distrust,  or  precaution. 
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"While  ho  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a  furious 
sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  a  great  way,  with  dreadful  slauglitcr.  Of  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  scarcely  two  thousand  escaped  into  the  camp, 
which  had  been  left  guarded  by  a  thousand  soldiers.  Clau- 
dius returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The 
news  of  this  loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate,  esj^ecially 
as  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of 
Claudius.* 

This  was  the  almost  universal  fault  of  the  commanders 
of  that  time.  The  senate  received  various  com})laints  from 
many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the  other  provinces,  against 
the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard-of  rapa- 
ciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  re- 
dressed wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their 
remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent 
such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed  a  decree,  which 
expressed,  that  the  cities  should  not  furnish  the  Roman  mag- 
istrates with  any  thing  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly 
appointed  ;  Avhich  ordinance  was  published  in  all  the  cities 
of  Peloponnesus. t 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  M'ho  were  charged  with 
this  commission,  went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much 
praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue  firm  in 
their  alliance  with  the  Roman  ])eople.  Proceeding  after- 
wai-ds  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted 
every  where  of  the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate, 
which  they  proved  by  their  late  decree  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  They  found  great  divisions  in  ahnost  all  the  cities, 
especially  among  the  ^tolians,  occasioned  by  two  factions 
which  divided  them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  the  other  for 
the  Macedonians.  The  asssembly  of  Achaia  v^-as  not  free 
from  these  divisions:  but  the  wisdom  of  the  persons  of 
greatest  authority  prevented  their  consequences.  The  ad- 
vice of  Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league, 
was  to  act  according  to  conjunctures,  to  leave  no  room  for 
calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending  powers  against 
the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  Avhich  they 
were  fallen,  who  had  not  sufficiently  comprehended  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  This  advice  prevailed  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief  magistrate,  and 
Polybius  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

*  A.  M.  3834.    Ant.  J.  C.  170.    Liv.  1.  xliii.  n.  9,  10. 
t  Polyb.  Legat,  74.    Liv.  1.  xliii.  n.  17. 
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About  this  time,  Attains,  having  something  to  demand 
of  the  Achaean  league,  caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be 
sounded ;  who,  determined  in  favor  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all 
his  power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree  re- 
versed, by  Avhich  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king 
Eumenes  should  be  removed  from  the  public  j^laccs.  At 
the  first  council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  Attains 
were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes  his 
brother  should  be  restored  to  the  honors  the  republic  had 
formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  supported  this  demand,  but 
with  great  moderation.  Polybius  spoke  Avith  more  force, 
enlarged  on  the  merit  and  services  of  Eumenes,  demon- 
strated the  injustice  of  the  first  decree,  and  concluded,  that 
it  was  pi'oj^er  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly  applauded 
his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be 
restored  to  all  his  honors. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent  Popilius  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  prevent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  which 
we  have  mentioned  before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  ein])loy- 
ment ;  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  two  consuls  lately 
elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  design  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  Avinter  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Illyria,  which  was  the  only  province  from  whence 
Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irruj)tions  during  the  king's 
being  employed  against  the  Romans.  This  exjiedition  suc- 
ceeded very  happily  for  him,  and  almost  without  any  loss 
on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of  Uscana,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  how, 
and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He  after- 
wards made  himself  master  of  all  the  str<mg  jilaces  in  the 
country,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  Roman  garrisons  in 
them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  jtrisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Illyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  i>arty 
of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to  him.  Gentius  Avas  far 
from  being  averse  to  it;  but  he  observed,  that  having 
neither  muriitions  of  war  nor  money,  he  AA'as  in  no  condi- 
tion to  declare  against  the  Romans  ;  Avhich  Avas  exjtlaining 
himself  sufficiently.     Perseus,  Avho  was  avaricious,  did  not 

•A.M.  3635.    Ant.  J.  C.  169.    Liv.  xliii.  n.  11,  et  18-23.    Polyb.  Legat.  76,  7T. 
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understand,  or  rather  affected  not  to  understand,  his  de- 
mand ;  and  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without  mention 
of  money,  and  received  the  same  ansAver.  Polybius  ob- 
serves, that  this  fear  of  expense,  which  denotes  a  little, 
mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonors  a  prince,  made  many 
of  his  enterprises  miscan-}^,  and  that  if  he  had  made 
some  sacrifices,  and  those  far  from  being  considerable,  he 
might  have  engaged  several  republics  and  jninces  in  his 
23arty.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rational 
creature  !  Polybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  the 
gods. 

Pei'seus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made 
them  march  afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  V)f 
^tolia,  above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  The  people  had  given 
him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them, 
and  threw  succors  into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and 
went  to  Thessaly,  from  wdience,  without  losing  time,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia,  fully  assured,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take 
the  field,  Archon,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  to  jus- 
tify his  country  from  the  suspicions  and  evil  rei)orts  that 
had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Acha3ans  to 
pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  shoxild  be  ordained,  that  they 
should  march  an  army  into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the 
dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.  That  decree  being 
confirmed,  orders  were  given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations.  It  was  afterwards 
resolved,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the  republic,  and  to 
know  from  hira  where  and  when  the  Achaean  army  should 
join  hira.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was 
charged  with  this  embassy.  They  found  that  the  Romans 
had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  were  encamped  in  Perrhcebia,  be- 
tween Azora  and  Dolicha^a,  greatly  perplexed  about  the 
route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  consul,  and  shared 
with  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  encountered  in  entering 
Macedonia.* 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would 
take,  had  posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places, 

*  Polyb.  Legal,.  Ixxviii. 
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by  which  it  was  probable  he  would  attempt  to  pass.  For 
himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  near  Dium, 
marching  and  counter-marching  without  much  design.* 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  for- 
est which  covered  part  of  the  country,  called  Octolapha. 
He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  surmount  the  ways  were  so 
steep  and  impracticable,  and  had  seized  an  eminence,  by 
way  of  precaution,  which  favored  his  passage.  Fi-om  hence 
the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  not  distant  more  than  a  thou- 
sand paces,  and  all  the  country  about  Dium  and  Phila, 
might  be  discovered  ;  Avhich  very  much  animated  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  before  their  eyes  opulent  lands,  where  they 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had 
posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  advanced 
with  his  whole  army,  harrassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and 
distressed  them  very  much  by  frequent  attacks.  Marcius 
was  in  gi-eat  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to  advance  with 
safety;  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  without  danger. 
He  had  no  other  choice  than  to  pursue  an  undertaking  with 
vigor,  fonned,  perhaps,  with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity, 
and  which  could  not  succeed  without  a  determined  perse- 
verance, often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  consul  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of 
Macedonia  in  the  narrow  defile,  where  his  troops  were  pent 
up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  severe  blow.  But 
Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  su])port  Hippias, 
the  cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his 
camp,  and  of  going  in  person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused 
himself  with  making  useless  excursions  with  his  horse  into 
the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the  Ro- 
mans an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  effect  this  without  great  trouble  ; 
the  horses  laden  with  the  baggage  sinking  under  their  loads, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  falling  down  at  al- 
most every  step  they  took.  The  elephants  esjiecially,  gave 
them  great  trouble ;  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new 
means  for  their  descent  in  siich  extremely  steep  places. 
Having  removed  the  snow  on  these  descents,  they  drove 
two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  way,  at 
the  distance  from  each  other  of  •something  more  than  the 

•  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  1-10. 
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breadth  of  an  elephant.  On  those  beams  they  laid  planks 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  which 
they  covered  witli  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge, 
they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  sufticient 
intervals  to  as  many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  requisite. 
The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm  ground  to  the  bridge, 
and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to  lower 
the  beams  that  supported  it  gradually,  and  let  him  gently 
down  with  the  bridge:  and  so  in  succession  to  the  last 
bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivity.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  often 
obliged  to  roll  upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  stand.  It  was  agreed,  that  with  a  handful  of 
men,  the  enemy  might  Imve  entii-ely  defeated  the  R(im:in 
army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it 
arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  tlien  to  have  entirely  overcome  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  his  enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a 
proper  time  for  presenting  Marcius  with  the  decree  of  the 
Acliaeans,  and  to  assure  liim  of  their  resolution  to  join  him 
with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labors 
and  dangers  of  this  war.  Marcius,  after  having  thanked 
the  Achaeans  for  their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told 
them  they  might  sjiare  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense 
which  that  war  would  give  then)  ;  that  he  would  dispense 
Avith  both;  and  that  in  tlie  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  had 
no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  the  allies.  After  this  discourse  of 
the  colleagues,  Polybiiis   returned  into  Achaia.* 

Polybius  remained  with  the  Roman  army  only  till  the 
consul,  having  received  advice  that  Appius,  surn;  med  Cento, 
had  demanded  of  the  Achseans  a  body  of  fi\e  tl  ous;!nd  men 
to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus,  despatched  him  home  with 
advice,  not  to  suffer  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or 
engage  in  expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no 
reason  to  demand  that  aid.  It  is  difficult,  says  the  historian, 
to  discover  the  real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in 
this  manner.  Was  it  his  wish  to  spare  the  Ach»ans,  or  lay 
a  snare  for  them  ?  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  tlie 
power  of  Appius  to  undertake  any  thing? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  infonned  of  the 
enemy's  a]iproach.  The  news  alarmed  him  ten-ibly.  Un- 
certain what  choice  to  make,  and  changing  every  moment 
his  resolutior   he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his   being  con- 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  Ixviii. 
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quered  without  fighting.  He  recalled  the  tvro  officers,  to 
whom  he  had  confided  the  defence  of  the  jiasses  ;  sent  the 
gilt  statues  at  Dium*  on  board  his  fleet,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  gave  orders  that  his  treas- 
ures, laid  up  at  Pella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  all 
his  galleys  at  Thessalonica  burned.  For  himself,  he  returned 
to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence 
it  was  impossible  to  disengage  himself  without  tlie  enemy's 
permission.  There  Avas  no  passage  open  for  him  but  by  two 
forests  ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the  valleys 
of  Tempo  into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium, 
enter  farther  into  Macedonia  ;  and  both  these  important 
posts  were  possessed  by  strong  garrisons  for  the  king ;  so 
that  if  Perseus  had  maintained  his  ground  for  ten  days  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered 
Thessaly  by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass 
open  for  provisions.  For  the  roads  through  Tempe  are 
bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely 
sustain  the  view  of  them.  The  king's  troops  guarded  this 
pass  at  four  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so  narrow, 
that  ten  men,  well  armed,  could  alone  have  defenrled 
the  entrance.  The  Romans,  therefore,  not  being  able 
either  to  receive  pi'ovisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of 
Tempe,  nor  to  get  through  them,  must  have  been  ol:)liged  to 
regain  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  came  down,  which 
Ivas  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was 
to  open  their  way  through  their  enemies  to  Dium  in  Mace- 
donia ;  which  would  have  been  no  less  difficult,  if  the  gods, 
feays  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus '  of  prudence  and 
counsel. t  For  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a 
very  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  he  would 
have  absolutely  simt  them  out,  and  stopped  them  short. 
But  in  the  blindness,  into  which  his  fear  had  thrown  the 
king,  he  neither  saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  save  himself,  left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom 
open  and  unguarded,  and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipi- 
tation. 

•  The  consul  rightly  perceived,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to 
the  king's  timidity  and  imprudence.  He  ordered  tlie  pra-tor 
Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa,  to  seize  the  posts  bordering 

*  Thes'!  were  tlje  statues  of  the  horse  soldiers  killed  in  passing  the  Orainciis, 
Which  Alexander  bad  caused  to  be  made  by  Lvsippus,  and  to  be  set  up  in  Dium. 

t  Quod  nisi  dii  meutem  rcgi  ademissent,  ipsum  ingeutis  difdcultatis  erat.— Liy. 
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npon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had  abandoned,  to  secure  n  re- 
treat in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view 
of  the  passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  Avns  inforip.od 
that  tlie  ways  were  open  and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither 
in  two  days,  and  encamped  his  army  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  the  neighborhood,  to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 
Having  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent 
buildings,  and  well  fortified,  he  Avas  exceedingly  sar])rised 
that  the  king  had  alxmdoned  it  so  easily.  He  continued 
his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  almost 
without  any  resistance.  But  the  farther  he  advanced,  th.e 
less  provisions  he  found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased; 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Dium.  He  was  also  reduced 
to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Phiila,  where  the  praetor  Lu- 
cretius had  informed  him  he  might  find  ])rovisions  in  abun- 
dance. His  quitting  Dium,  suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was 
now  time  to  recover,  by  his  courage,  what  he  had  lost  by  his 
fear.  He  repossessed  himself,  therefore,  of  that  city,  and 
Boon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and 
took  Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright,  and  resumed  spirit, 
would  have  been  very  glad  that  his  orders  to  throAv  his 
treasures  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  burn  all  his  ships  in 
Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed.  Andronicus,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to 
give  time  for  the  repentance  which  might  soon  follow  that 
command,  as  it  indeed  happened  ;  Nicias,  less  aware,  had 
thrown  all  the  money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But 
his  fault  was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost 
all  the  money  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their 
services,  the  king  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  dea'h  secretly, 
and  inflicted  the  same  penalty  on  Andronicus  and  Nicias  ; 
so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  which  he  had 
abandoned  himself,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  wit- 
nesses or  traces  of  it  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land, 
which  were  neither  of  much  consequence  nor  importance. 

When  Polybius  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  letter  of  Appius,  in  which  he  demanded  five 
thousand  men,  had  been  received  there.  Some  time  after, 
the  council  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  on  that  affair, 
gave  Polybius  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he 
received  from  Marcius,  had  been  an  inexcusable  fault.  On  the 
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other  side,  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops 
they  might  have  occasion  for,  of  Avliich  the  Achseans  were  in 
no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  conjunc- 
ture, they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  prohibited  their  having  any  regard  to  'he  letters  of 
the  generals,  unless  an  order  of  the  senate  was  annexed  to 
them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It  was  his 
opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius, 
it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to 
Avait  for  his  decision  upon  it.  By  that  means,  Polybius 
saA^ed  the  Achseans  one  talent  at  least.* 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  from 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in 
favor  of  Perseus.  The  former  expressed  themselves  very 
modestly,  declaring  that  Pi-usias  had  constantly  adhered  to 
the  Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the 
war ;  but  that,  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his 
good  offices  for  him  Avith  the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  peace,  he  desired,  if  it  Avere  possible,  that  they  Avould 
grant  him  that  favor,  and  make  such  use  of  his  mediation 
as  they  should  think  convenient.  The  language  of  the 
Rhodians  Avas  very  different.  After  having  set  foi-th,  in  a 
lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people, 
and  ascribed  to  themseh^es  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories 
they  had  obtained,  and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus, 
they  added,  that  Avhile  the  peace  subsisted  betAveen  the 
Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  iiad  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  Avith  Perseus :  that  they  had  suspended  it  against 
their  Avill,  and  Avithout  any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's 
part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Romans  to  engage  them  on 
their  side  :  that  for  three  years,  AA'hich  this  Avar  had  con- 
tinued, they  had  suffered  many  incouA'cniences  from  it :  that 
their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted,  the  island  found  itself 
in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction  of  its  revenues,  and  other 
advantages  arising  from  commerce :  that  being  no  longer 
able  to  support  such  considerable  losses,  they  had  sent  am- 
bassadors into  Macedonia  to  king  Perseus,  to  inform  him 
that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  make 
peace  Avith  the  Romans,  and  that  they  had  also  sent  to  Rome 
to  make  the  same  declaration  :  that  if  either  of  the  parties 
refused  to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  jiroposal,  the  Rhodians 
should  know  Avhat  they  had  to  do.f 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumpt- 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  Ixxviii.  t  i-iv.  1-  xliv.  n.  14,  15,  16. 
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tuous  a  discourse  was  received.  Some  liistorians  tell  us, 
that  the  answer  given  to  it  was,  to  order  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  whereby  th(j  Cariuns  and  Lycians  were  declared  free, 
to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the 
quick,  and  mortifying  them  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  for 
they  pretended  to  an  authority  over  both  those  peo]>le. 
Others  say  that  the  senate  answered  in  few  words,  tliat 
the  disposition  of  the  Rhodians,  and  their  secret  intrigues 
witli  Perseus,  had  been  long  known  at  Rome.  That  when 
the  Roman  ])eople  should  have  conquered  him,  of  which 
they  expected  advice  every  day,  they  should  know  in  their 
turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies 
according  to  their  respective  merits.  They  made  the  am- 
bassadors, however,  the  usual  presents. 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marius,  the  consul,  was  then  read,  giving 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  Mace- 
donia, after  having  suffered  incredible  difficulties  in  passing 
a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that  by  tlie  wise  precaution 
of  the  praetor,  he  had  sufficient  j)rovisions  for  the  whole 
winter  ;  having  received  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  their  ambassadors  then  at  Rome :  that 
it  was  also  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers : 
that  he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  especially  from  Numidia, 
because  there  Avere  none  of  that  kind  in  the  country  where 
he  was.  All  these  articles  were  fully  and  immediately 
executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesinius,  a  Macedo- 
nian nobleman.  He  had  always  advised  the  king  to  observe 
the  peace ;  and  putting  him  in  mind  that  his  father  Philip, 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the 
Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he 
admonished  him  to  do  the  same,  if  not  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity, at  least  from  time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himself 
from  his  councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  lie  might 
not  be  witness  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he 
could  not  approve.  At  length,  finding  himself  suspected, 
and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the 
consul.  Having  made  this  relati<ni  to  the  senate,  they  gave 
him  a  very  favorable  reception,  and  provided  magnificently 
for  his  subsistence. 
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SECTION   IV. CELEBRATED   VICTORY    OF    JEMILIUS  NEAR   THE 

CITY  OF  PYDNA.    PERSEUS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  "WITH  ALL  HIS 
CHILDREN. 

The  time  for  the  comitia,  or  tne  assemblies,  to  elect 
consuls  at  Rome,  approaching,  all  the  world  were  anxious  to 
know  upon  whom  vso  important  a  choice  would  fall,  and  noth- 
ing else  Avas  spoken  of  in  all  conversations.  They  were  not 
satisfied  Avith  the  consuls  who  had  been  em])loyed  for  three 
years  against  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  honor 
of  the  Roman  name.  They  called  to  mind  the  famous  vic- 
tories formerly  obtained  against  his  father  Pluli]i,  Avho  had 
been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  against  Antioclius,  who  was 
driven  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great 
tribute ;  and  what  was  still  more  considerable,  against 
Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  liad  ever  appeared  as 
their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had  re- 
duced to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years' 
continuance,  and  conquered  in  his  own  country,  almost 
under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The  formidable  prepa- 
rations of  Perseus,  and  some  advantages  gained  by  him  in 
the  former  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension  of  the 
Romans.  They  plainly  distinguished,  that  it  was  no  time  to 
confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favor,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  his  wisdom, 
valor,  and  experience  ;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  presiding 
in  so  important  a  war  as  that  in  which  they  were  now  en- 
-gaged.* 

Ail  eyes  were  cast  upon  Paulus  -J^milius.  There  are 
times  when  distinguished  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the 
])ublic  ;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting  than  such  a  judgment, 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  past  services,  the 
army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's  pressing  occa- 
sion for  his  valor  and  conduct.  Paulus  yEmilius  was  nearly 
sixty  years  old ;  but  age,  Avithout  imj)airing  his  faculties  in 
the  least,  had  rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wis- 
dom and  judgment,  more  necessary  in  a  general  than  even 
valor  and  bravery.  He  had  been  consul  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, and  had  acquired  general  esteem  during  his  adzninis- 
tration.  But  the  people  repaid  his  services  with  ingratitude, 
having  refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity,  though 
he  had  solicited  it  with  sufficient  ardor.  For  several  yeaiis 
he  had  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the 

»  A.  M.  3836.  Ant.  J.  C.  168.  Liv.  h  xliv.  n.  17.  Pint,  in  PauL  ^miL  pp. 
io  259, 260. 
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education  of  his  children,  in  which  no  father  ever  succeeded 
better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded  for  his  care.  All 
his  relations,  all  his  friends,  ui'ged  him  to  comply  with  the 
people's  wishes,  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship ;  but  be- 
lieving himself  no  longer  capable  of  commanding,  he  avoided 
appearing  in  public,  kept  himself  at  home,  and  shunned  hon- 
ors with  as  much  solicitude  as  others  generally  pursue  them. 
But,  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  in 
crowds  before  his  door,  that  they  summoned  him  to  the 
forum,  and  exclaimed  highly  against  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
serve  his  country,  he  yielded  at  last  to  their  remonstrances, 
and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  he 
seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to 
give  the  people  the  assurance  of  an  approaching  and  com- 
plete victory.  The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him 
unanimously,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Macedonia  was  decreed  to  him  in  preference 
to  his  colleague,  though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  said,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war 
against  Perseus,  at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all  his  j^eo- 
ple,  who  followed  to  do  him  honor,  he  found  his  daughter 
Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little  infant,  who,  on  seeing  him,  began 
to  cry  bitterly.  He  embraced  her,  and  asked  the  cause  of 
her  tears.  Tertia,  pressing  him  Avith  her  little  arras,  "  You 
do  not  know  then,  father,"  said  she,  "  that  our  Perseus  is 
dead."  She  spoke  of  a  little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called 
Perseus.  "  And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Paulus  JEmilius,  struck  with  the  word,  "  I  accept  this  omen 
with  joy."  The  ancients  carried  their  superstition  in  this 
kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances  very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  ^milius  prepared  for  the 
war  he  was  charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success 
to  be  expected  from  it.  He  demanded,  first,  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army 
and  lleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry, 
of  the  number  of  troops  which  were  necessary  to  be  added 
both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inform  themselves, 
as  correctly  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces ; 
where  they  and  the  Romans  actually  lay ;  if  the  latter  were 
actually  encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed 
them,  and  were  arrived  in  the  plain;  upon  which  of  the 
allies  they  might  rely  with  certainty;  which  of  them  were 
dubious  and  wavering ;  and  who  they  might  regard  as  de- 
clared enemies ;  for  how  long  time  they  had  2>rovisions,  and 
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from  whence  they  might  be  supplied  with  them  either  by 
land  or  water;  what  had  passed  during  the  last  campaign, 
either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fieot.  As  an  able  and 
experienced  general,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  fully 
apprized  of  all  these  circumstances ;  convinced  that  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
could  not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  Avitliout 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  senate  approved  of 
these  wise  measures  very  much,  and  appointed  commission- 
ers, with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  -^milius^,  who  set  out 
two  days  after.  * 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  to  the  ambas- 
sadors from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of 
Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome  of  the  unjust 
enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  which  have  been 
before  related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their  time. 
On  their  return  they  reported,  that  Marcius  had  forced  the 
passes  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  country, 
but  with  more  danger  than  utility :  that  the  king  had  ad- 
vanced into  Pieria,  and  was  in  actual  possession  of  it ;  that 
the  two  camps  were  very  near  each  other,  being  separated 
only  by  the  river  Enipteus ;  that  the  king  avoided  a  battle, 
and  that  the  Roman  army  Avas  neither  in  a  condition  to 
oblige  them  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines  ;  that,  in  addition 
to  the  other  inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  liap- 
pened,  from  which  they  could  not  but  suffer  exceedingly  in 
a  mountainous  country,  and  be  entirely  prevented  from  act- 
ing ;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days:  that 
the  army  of  the  Macedonians  was  supi)osed  to  amount  to 
thirty  thousand  men :  and  if  Appius  Claudius  had  been  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Lychnidus  in  Illyria, 
he  might  have  acted  with  good  effect  against  Gentiiis  ;  but 
that  Claudius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in  great  danger, 
unless  a  considerable  reinforcement  were  immediately  sent 
ihim,  or  he  be  ordered  directly  to  quit  the  post  which  he  was 
in.  That,  after  having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  repaired 
to  the  fleet :  that  they  had  been  told,  that  pai't  of  the  crews 
were  dead  of  diseases  :  that  the  rest  of  the  allies,  especially 
those  of  Sicily,  had  returned  home ;  and  that  the  fleet  was 
entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers :  that  those  who  re- 
mained had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes :  that 
Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves, 

*  Llv.  1.  xliv.  n.  18,  22.    Plut.  in  Paul.  ^mil.  p.  260. 
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disa])poarecl  immediately,  without  any  visible  cause:  and 
that  his  inclinations  neither  could  nor  should  be  relied  on  : 
but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attalus,  his  good  will  was  not  to 
be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Paulus 
^railius  had  given  his  opinion,  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
should  set  forward  without  loss  of  time  for  Macedonia,  with 
the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  Avho  had  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
•  and  L.  Anicius,  another  praetor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap, 
Claudius  in  his  post  near  Lychnidus  in  Illyria.  Tlie  number 
of  troops  which  each  was  to  command,  was  regulated  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  ^milius  con- 
sisted, amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred 
men  ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each  composed  of  six 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  ;  as  many  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of  horse. 
He  had  besides  six  hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
and  some  auxiliary  troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  The  whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount  to 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  praetor  Anicius  had  also  two 
legions ;  but  they  consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse  each  ;  which,  with  ten  thousand  of  the 
Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  composed  an  army 
of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that 
served  on  board  the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These 
three  bodies  together  amounted  to  fifty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year 
in  Macedonia  seemed  of  the  first  importance,  all  precau- 
tions were  taken  that  might  conduce  to  its  success.  The 
consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were 
to  serve  in  it,  and  commanded  each  in  his  turn  an  entire 
legion.  It  was  decreed,  that  none  should  be  elected  to  this 
employment,  but  such  as  had  already  served  ;  and  Paulus 
^milius  Avas  left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes 
such  as  he  approved  for  his  army.  He  had  twelve  for  the 
two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  great 
wisdom  on  this  occasion.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unan- 
imously chosen  consul  and  general,  the  person  among  them 
who  was  indisputably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time. 
They  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be  raised  to  the 
post  of  tribune,  but  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their 
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merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  acquired  in  real  serA-icts ; 
advantages  that  are  not  always  the  effect  of  birth  and  sen- 
iority, to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard. 
They  did  more  ;  by  a  particular  exception,  compatible  with 
a  republican  government,  Paulas  iEmili us  was  left  at  entire 
liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tribunes  as  he  thought  fit,  Avell 
knowing  the  gi-eat  importance  of  a  perfect  union  between 
the  general  and  the  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order 
to  the  exact,  and  punctual  execution  of  the  commands  of 
the  former  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  the  army  and 
ought  to  direct  all  its  motions ;  which  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  best  understanding  between  them,  founded  in  a  de- 
sire for  the  public  good,  with  which  neither  interest,  jeal- 
ousy, nor  ambition,  are  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul  Paulus 
-Emilias  repaired  from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  this  manner  :  "  You  seem  to 
me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed  more  joy  A\hen  Macedonia 
fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered 
upon  that  office,  and  to  me  your  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  hopes  you  conceived,  that  I  should  ])ut  an  end,  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a 
war,  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long 
continuance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  gods  * 
who  have  occasioned  Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also 
assist  me  with  their  protection  in  conducting  and  terminat- 
ing this  war  successfully  :  but  of  this  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sure you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your 
expectations.  The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing 
necessary  in  the  expedition  I  am  charged  with,  and  as  I  am 
ordered  to  set  out  immediately,  I  shall  make  no  delay  ;  and 
I  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops 
appointed  for  me,  with  as  much  ardor  and  expedition  as  if 
they  were  for  himself.  I  shall  take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes: 
and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  let- 
ters ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  great  favor,  that  you  will  not 
give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight,  out  of  credulity,  upon  the 
tight  reports  which  are  frequently  spread  abroad  without 
any  foundation.  I  jjerceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  more 
than  any  othei',  whatever  resolution  people  may  form  to 

*  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  all  ages  and  nations  that  tbe  Divinity  presidea 
over  chance. 
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obviate  these  rumors,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  impression, 
and  inspire  I  know  not  what  discouragement.  There  are 
those  who,  in  company,  and  even  at  table,  command  ar- 
mies, make  dispositions,  and  prescribe  all  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.  They  know  better  than  we  where  we  should 
encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize ;  at 
Avhat  time,  and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia  ; 
where  it  is  proper  to  have  magazines  ;  from  whence,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions ;  when  we  are  to 
fight  the  enemj'^,  and  when  lie  still.  Tlriey  not  only  prescribe 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  little  from  their 
plans,  they  make  it  a  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite  him 
before  their  tribunal.  But  know,  Romans,  the  effect  of  this 
is  very  prejudicial  to  your  generals.  All  have  not  the  reso- 
lution and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  re- 
ports. He  could  choose  rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon 
such  unhap])y  rumors,  to  invade  his  authority,  than  to  ruin 
affairs,  in  order  to  preserve  their  opinion,  and  an  empty 
name.  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  generals  stand  in  no 
need  of  advice ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever 
would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  oi)inion, 
and  without  counsel,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence. 
But  some  may  ask.  How,  then,  shall  we  act  reasonably?  In 
not  suffering  any  person  to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your 
generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first  place,  versed  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  have  learned  from  experience  what  it  is  to  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  Avho  knoAV 
the  enemy,  ai'c  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and 
share  with  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any  one  who  con- 
ceives himself  capable  of  assisting  me  with  his  counsels  in  the 
war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the 
republic  that  service,  but  let  him  go  with  me  into  Macedonia  ; 
ships,  horses,  tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  liim 
at  my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not  take  so  much  trouble,  and 
prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  danger  and  fatigues 
of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and 
continue  idle  in  the  port.  The  city  of  itself  supplies  suf- 
ficient matter  of  discourse  on  other  subjects  ;  but  as  for 
these,  let  him  be  silent  upon  them  ;  and  know  that  we  shall 
pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as  shall  be  given  us 
in  the  camp  itself." 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  ^milius,  which  abounds  with 
reason  and  good  sense,  shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.     People  have  a  propensity  for  examining, 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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criticising,  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  generals  ;  and 
do  not  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to 
reason  and  justice.  What  can  be  more  absurd  and  riflicu- 
lous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any  knowledge  or  ex])e- 
rience  in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able 
generals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magisterial  air  upon  their 
actions  ?  for  tlie  most  experienced  can  make  no  certain 
judgment  without  being  upon  the  spot :  tlie  least  circum- 
stance of  time,  place,  dis]iosition  of  the  troo])s,  secret  orders 
not  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  in 
the  general  rules  of  conduct.  But  we  must  not  exjtect  to 
see  a  failing  reformed,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ciu'iosity 
and  vanity  of  the  human  nature ;  and  oenerals  Avould  do 
wisely,  after  the  example  of  Paulus  ^niilius,  to  despise 
these  city  reports,  and  crude  opinions  of  idle  ])eo]»le,  who 
haA-e  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as  little  judg- 
ment as  business. 

Paulus  yEmilius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to 
custom,  the  duties  of  religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with 
the  praetor  Cn.  Oetavius,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  fleet 
had  been  allotted.* 

While  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
the  war  at  Rome,  Perseus,  on  his  side,  was  not  idle.  The 
fear  of  apjiroaching  danger  Avhich  threatened  him  hav- 
ing at  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give 
Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  three  hundred  talents  in  monej'^,  and 
purchased  his  alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  con- 
vinced, that  if  that  island,  which  was  A^ery  powerful  at  sea, 
should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would  be  very  much  em- 
barrassed. He  sent  deputies  also  to  Eumenes  and  Anti- 
ochus,  two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him 
great  aid.  Perseus  did  wisely  in  having  recourse  to  these 
measures,  and  in  endeavorinqj  to  strengthen  himself  by 
such  supports ;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He 
should  have  begiui  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made 
them  the  first  foundations  of  his  enterprise.  He  did  not 
think  of  putting  those  remote  powers  in  motion,  till  he  was 
reduced  almost  to  extrenjity,  and  his  affairs  were  next  to 
absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spectators 
and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  supports.  The  in- 
structions which  he  gave  his  ambassadors  were  very  solid 

*  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  23-29.  Polyb.  Legat.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  Plut.  in  Paul-  ^miL 
pp.  260,  261. 
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and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  ho  should  liave  made 
use  of  them  three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  event, 
before  he  embarked,  almost  alone,  in  the  war  against  so 
powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case  of  mis- 
fortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both 
these  kings.  They  represented  to  them,  that  there  Avas  a 
natural  enmity  between  republics  and  monarchies.  That 
the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  another  ;  and 
what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  employed 
the  forces  of  the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  suc- 
cession. That  they  had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance 
of  Attains ;  that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in  some  meas- 
ure, by  that  of  his  father  Pliilip,  Antiochus  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and 
Prusias  against  himself.  Tliat  after  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next  to  expe- 
rience the  same  fate  ;  a  part  of  whicli  they  had  already 
usurped,  under  the  specious  color  of  re-establishing  the 
cijties  in  their  ancient  lil)erty  ;  and  that  Syria  would  soon 
follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  jjrefer  Prusias  to 
Eumenes  by  particuhir  disthictions  of  honor,  and  had  de- 
prived Antiochus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt. 
Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  incline  the  Romans  to 
give  Macedonia  peace,  or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust 
design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  kings.  The  ambassadors  treated  with 
Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with  the 
pretext  of  ransoming  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret 
upon  the  real  cause  of  it.  There  had  passed  already  several 
conferences,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  much 
suspected  by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  because  Eumenes 
really  desired  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against 
the  Romans  ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have  had, 
would  have  given  him  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his 
jealousy;  neither  Avas  he  more  Avilling  to  declare  openly 
against,  or  to  make  war  upon  him.  But,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  two  parties  equally  inclined  to  peace,  Perseus,  from  the 
fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him,  and  the 
Romans,  from  being  weary  of  a  Avar  protracted  to  too  great 
a  length,  he  desired  to  become  the  meditator  of  a  peace  be- 
tween them,  and  to  make  Perseus  purchase  his  mediation, 
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or  at  least  liis  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  liiij^l'  ]^ricc.  That 
was  already  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  lumdred  talents. 
The  only  difference  that  remained,  was  in  settling  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for  waiting  till 
the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to  de- 
])Osit  the  money  in  Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe 
himself  secure  in  that,  because  Samothracia  dej)euded  on 
Perseus,  and  therefore  lie  insisted  uj)on  immediate  2)aynient 
of  part  of  the  money,  which  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  another  negotiation,  which  might 
have  been  no  less  in  his  favor.  He  had  caused  a  body  of 
Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  liorse,  and  as  many  foot,  and  had  agreed  to 
give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  in- 
fantry,,and  a  thousand  to  their  captains.  I  liave  observed 
above,  that  these  Gauls  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnaj. 
When  he  received  advice  that  they  were  arrived  u))on  tlie 
frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half 
liis  troops  ;  and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns  and  villages 
through  which  they  were  to  pass,  great  quantities  of  corn, 
wine,  and  cattle,  sliould  be  provided  for  them  ;  he  had  pres- 
ents for  their  ])rincipal  oflicers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  robes ; 
to  tliese  he  added  some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed 
among  a  small  number.  He  imagined  to  gain  the  multitude 
by  this  bait.  The  king  halted  near  the  i-iver  Axius,  where 
he  encamped  with  his  troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus,  one 
of  tlie  Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty 
leagues  distant  from  him.  Antigonus  was  astonished  when 
he  saw  men  of  prodigious  stature,  skilful  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  body,  and  in  handling  their  arms;  and  haughty 
and  audacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with 
menaces  and  bravadoes.  He  set  off,  in  the  best  terms,  the 
orders  his  master  had  given  for  their  good  reception,  wher- 
ever they  passed,  and  the  j^resents  he  had  j^repared  for  them  ; 
after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  he 
mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  oflicers  to  the  king. 
The  Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  paid  with  words.  Clon- 
dicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these  strangers,  came  directly 
to  the  point ;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought  the  sum 
agreed  on.  As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  "  Go," 
said  he,  "  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  tlie 
hostages  and  sums  agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  stir  from 
hence."  The  king,  on  the  return  of  his  deputy,  assembled 
his  council.     He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise ;  but  as 
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he  was  a  mnch  better  guardian  of  liis  money  than  of  Iiis 
kingdom,  to  disguise  his  avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal 
upon  tlie  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls  ;  adding,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance 
into  Macedonia,  from  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared, 
and  that  five  thousand  horse  would  suffice  for  liini.  Every- 
body ]>erceived  that  his  sole  apprehentsion  Mas  f<n-  his 
money  ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus 
returned  to  the  Gauls,  and  told  that  his  master  had  occasion 
for  no  more  than  five  thousand  horse.  ITpon  which  they 
raised  a  universal  cry  and  murmur  against  Perseus,  who  had 
made  them  come  so  far,  to  insidt  them  so  grossly.  Clon- 
dicus  having  again  asked  Antigonus  whether  he  had  brought 
the  money  for  the  five  thousand  horse,  as  the  de])uty  sought 
evasions,  and  gave  no  direct  answers,  the  Gauls  grew 
furious,  and  were  about  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  as  he  strongly 
apprehended.  However  they  had  a  regard  to  his  quality  of 
deputy,  and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  to  his 
person.  The  Gauls  marched  away  innnediately,  resumed 
their  route  to  the  Danube,  and  plundered  Thrace  on  their 
way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement,  might 
have  given  the  Romans  great  trouble.  He  could  have  de- 
tached those  Gauls  into  Thessaly,  vvdiere  they  might  have 
plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest  places.  By 
that  means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Eni|  asus,  he 
might  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans  either  to 
have  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  the  entrance  to  Avhich  he 
might  have  barred  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any 
longer  in  the  country,  because  they  could  have  brought  no 
more  provisions,  as  before,  from  Thessaly,  Avhich  wouhl  have 
been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avai'ice  by  which  he  was 
governed,  prevented  his  making  any  use  of  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Urged  by  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  extreme 
danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had  at  length  consented  to 
give  Gentius  the  thr(>e  hundred  talents  he  had  demanded, 
for  more  than  a  year,  for  raising  troops,  and  fitting  out  a 
fleet.  Pantauchus  had  negotiated  this  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  of  Illyria 
ten  talents,  in  part  of  the  sura  promised  him.  Gentius  de- 
spatched his  ambassadors,  and  with  them])ersons  he  could 
confide  in,  to  receive  the  money.     Ho  directed  tliem  also, 
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when  all  should  be  concluded,  to  join  the  ambassadors  of 
Perseus,  and  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to  bring 
that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had 
represented  to  liini  that,  if  the  Phodians  joined  in  it,  Rome 
would  not  be  able  to  make  liead  against  tlie  throe  powci-s 
united.  Perseus  received  those  ambassadors  witli  all  possi- 
ble marks  of  distinction.  After  the  exchange  of  hostages, 
and  the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to 
deliver  the  three  hundred  talents.  The  ambassadors  and 
agents  of  tlie  Illyrians  repaired  to  Pela,  where  the  money 
was  paid  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of 
the  ambassadors,  to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Perseus  had 
given  secret  orders  to  the  ])ersons  charged  with  this  convoy, 
to  march  slowly  and  by  small  journeys,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  stoj)  for  his  fnrther 
orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauchiis,  who  had  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to 
the  king  to  declare  against  the  Romans  by  some  act  of  hos- 
tility. In  the  mean  time  ambassadors  arri\ed  from  the 
Romans,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius,  lie  had 
already  received  ten  talents  by  way  of  earnest,  and  advice 
that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the  road.  Ujjon  the  repeated 
Bolicitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights,  human 
and  ^ivine,  he  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned 
under  pretence  that  they  were  spies.  As  soon  as  Perseus 
had  received  this  news,  believing  him  sulhciently  and  irre- 
trievably engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring  an  act, 
he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  talents  ;  con- 
gratulating himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his 
perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity  in  saving  his  money.  But 
he  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the  victor ; 
whereas  he  <  ught  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  him- 
self against  him,  and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say  "  that  victory  should 
be  purchased  Avith  money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  victory." 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a 
favorable  reception  at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to 
them,  by  which  the  republic  had  resolved  to  employ  all  their 
influence  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  makepeace, 
and  to  declare  against  that  which  should  refuse  to  accept 
proposals  for  an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their 
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posts  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  the  consul  to  Mace- 
donia,  Octavivis  to  Orea  with  the  fleet,  and  Anicius  into  II- 
lyria. 

The  success  of  the  hist  was  equally  rapid  and  fortunate. 
He  conducted  the  war  against  Gcntius  ;  and  put  an  end  to 
it  before  it  was  knoAvn  at  Rome  that  it  was  begun.  Its 
duration  was  only  thirty  days.  Having  treated  Scurda,  tl)e 
capital  of  the  country,  which  had  surrendered  to  liini,  with 
great  modei'ation,  tlie  other  cities  soon  followed  its  exanijile. 
Gentius  himself  was  reduced  to  come  and  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Anicius  to  implore  his  mercy  ;  confessing,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  aban- 
doned the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  prastor  treated  him 
vith  huniivnity.  His  lirst  care  was  to  release  the  two  ain- 
bassadors  from  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them,  named  Per- 
penna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory  ;  and  some 
days  after  caused  Gentius  to  be  condiicted  tliither,  with  his 
wife,  children,  brother,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sight  of  such  illustrious  prisoners  very  much  aug- 
mented the  people's  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made 
to  the  gods,  and  tlie  temples  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse 
of  persons  of  ail  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  ^Emilius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found 
Perseus  encamped  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  (^f  tlie  mountain 
Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed  inaccessil)le.  He  had  the 
Enipaius  in  front,  whose  banks  were  A'ery  liigh  :  and  on  the 
side  where  he  lay,  he  had  tlirown  up  good  intrenchments,  with 
towers  at  proper  distances,  on  whi<'h  were  placed  balistas, 
and  other  machines  for  discharging  darts  and  stones  u]K>n 
the  enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  ap})roach.  Perseus  had  for- 
tified himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  himself 
entirely  secure,  and  gave  liim  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at 
last  repulsing  Paulus  vEmilius  by  length  of  time,  and  the 
difticuities  lie  woidd  find  to  subsist  his  troops  and  maintain 
his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the  eneni-y. 

Ho  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  con- 
tend with.  Paulus  ^miliiis  employed  his  thoughts  solely 
in  pre))aring  every  thing  for  action,  and  was  continually 
meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some  en- 
terprise with  success.  He  began  by  establishing  an  exact 
and  severe  discipline  in  his  army,  which  he  found  corruj)ted 
by  the  licentiousness  in  which  it  had  been  suffei-ed  to  in- 
dulge. He  reformed  several  things,  both  with  regai-d  to  the 
arms  of  the  troops  and  the  duty  of  sentinels.     It  ha«j  Leeu  a 
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custom  among  the  soldiei's  to  criticize  upon  their  general,  to 
examine  all  his  actions  among  themselves,  to  prescribe  his 
conduct,  and  to  point  out  Avhat  he  should  or  should  not  do. 
He  spoke  to  tliein  with  resolution  and  dignity.  He  gave 
them  to  understand  that  such  discourses  did  not  hecome  a 
soldier;  that  he  ought  to  make  only  three  tliiiigs  his  busi- 
ness ;  tlie  care  of  his  body,  in  order  to  rer.der  it  robust  and 
active;  that  of  his  arms,  to  keep  them  always  clean  and  in 
good  condition  ;  and  of  his  provisions,*  that  he  might  be 
always  in  readiness  to  march  u])on  the  first  notice  ;  that  for 
the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  u])on  the  goodness  of  the  immortal 
gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general.  That  for  himself,  he 
should  omit  nothing  that  might  be  necessary  to  give  them 
occasion  to  evidence  their  valor,  and  that  they  had  only 
to  take  care  to  do  their  duty  well,  when  the  signal  was  given 
them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this 
discourse.  The  old  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  never 
known  their  duty  rightly  all  that  day.  A  surprising  change 
was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  was  idle 
in  it.  The  soldiers  were  seen  sharpening  their  swords,  pol- 
ishing their  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields  ;  practicing  an 
active  motion  under  their  arms;  whirling  their  javelins,  and 
brandishing  their  naked  swords  ;  in  short,  forming  and  in- 
uring themselves  in  all  military  exercises  :  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that,  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have 
of  coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  they  were  deteamined 
to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  ^ery  commodiously,  but  M-anted 
water,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus 
^Emilius,  whose  thoughts  extended  to  every  thing,  seeing 
Mount  Olympus  before  him  very  higli,  and  covered  all  over 
with  trees  extremely  gi'een  and  flourishing,  judged  from 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be 
springs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and,  at  the 
same  time  ordered  ojjcnings  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  it, 
and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  surface  was  scai-cely 
broken  up,  when  springs  of  Avater  were  seen  to  run  muddy 
at  first,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  in  a  short  time  very 
clear  and  in  great  abundance.  This  event,  though  natural, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  singular  favor  of  the 
gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus^milius  under  their  })rQteetion, 

•  Tbe  Komaii  soldiers  sometimes  carried  jirovisious  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
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and  made  him  more  beloved  and  respected  by  tliem  than 
before.* 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp, 
tlie  ardor  of  the  sokliers,  their  active  behavior,  and  the  vari- 
ous exercises  by  which  they  prepared  themselves  for  combat, 
he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  percci\cd  ])l;iin]y, 
that  lie  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius  and  ]  lostilius,  or 
a  Marcius  ;  and  that  the  lloman  army  was  entirely  altered 
with  the  general.  He  redoubled  his  attention  and  a])i)lica- 
tion  on  his  side,  animated  his  soldiers,  employed  himself  in 
forming  them  l)y  different  exercises,  added  new  Avorks  to 
the  old,  and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  ont  of  danger 
of  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  hi  Illyria, 
and  of  the  taking  the  king  with  all  his  family.  This  caused 
incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army,  and  excited  among  the 
soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardor  to  signalize  themselves  also 
on  their  side.  For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in 
different  ])arts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to 
the  other,  either  in  valor  or  gloiy.  Perseus  endeavored,  at 
first,  to  su])press  this  news  ;  but  his  care  to  dissemble  it 
only  served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm 
was  general  among  his  troO])s,  Avho  apprehended  the  same 
fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who 
came  to  make  the  same  jjroposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to 
peace,  Avhich  at  Rome  had  so  highly  offended  the  s(>hate. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  in  Avhat  manner  they  Avere  received  in 
the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  A\ere  for 
having  them  dismissed  Avith  insult.  The  consul  thought 
the  best  Avay  to  express  his  contcm]>t  for  them  Avas  to  rejdy 
coldly  that  he  vrould  giA^e  them  an  ansAver  in  fifteen  days. 

To  show  hoAv  little  he  regarded  the  pacific  mediation  of 
the  Rhodians,  he  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  entering  u]ion  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ro- 
man army,  Avliich  the  year  before  had  penetrated  into  Mace- 
donia, had  quitted  it,  and  returned  into  Thessaly,  perhaps 
on  account  of  provisions ;  for  at  present  they  weie  consult- 
ing measures  for  opening  a  passage  into  Macedonia.  Some, 
and  those  the  oldest  officers,  Avere  for  attempting  to  force 
the  enemy's  intrenchments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Enipasus. 

*  A^x  dediiota  ;:timina  arena  erat,  cum  soatiirigeiies  tuvbidm  primo  et  teimcs 
eniioave,  dc,  in  Hfiuiilani  niuvamque  fuiulere  aquam.  velut  deiiiii  clono,  copperuiit. 
Aliquantum  ea  quoque  •  res  duci  faiiiaj  et  auctoritatis  apud  militea  adjecit. — 
Liv. 
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They  observed  that  the  Macedonians,  Avho,  tiie  year  before, 
had  been  driven  from  higher  and  better  fortified  jjlaces, 
could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman  legions.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  Octavius,  witli  the  fleet,  should  go  to 
Thessalonica,  and  attack  the  sea-coasts,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  king,  by  that  diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops 
from  the  Enipaeus,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  there- 
by leave  the  passage  open.  It  is  highly  impoi-t ant  for  an 
able  and  ^experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his  ])ower  to 
choose  what  measures  he  pleases.  Paulus  aEmilius  had 
quite  different  views.  He  saw  that  the  Enipa:nis,  as  well 
from  its  natural  situation,  as  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
added  to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,without  men- 
tioning the  machines  disposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  enemy's 
troops  were  much  more  expert  than  his  own  in  discharging 
javelins  and  darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  of  such  impene- 
trable lines  as  those  were,  would  only  have  exposed  his  troops 
to  inevitable  slaughter ;  and  a  good  general  spares  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers,  because  he  looks  upon  himself  as  their  father, 
and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preserve  them  as  his  children.  He 
kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  some  days,  without  making  the 
least  movement.  Plutarch  says  that  it  Avas  believed  there 
never  was  an  example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay 
so  long  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  in  such  ])i'ofoand 
peace,  and  s  )  perfect  a  tranquillity.  At  any  other  time,  the 
soldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of  ardor  and  impatience ; 
but  Paulus  ^milius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for 
information,  he  was  told  by  two  Perrhoebian  merchants, 
whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had  experienced,  that  there 
was  a  way  through  Pen-hoebia,  which  led  to  Pythium,  a  town 
situated  upon  the  brow  of  Mount  01ym]:)us  :  *  that  this  way 
was  not  difficult  of  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus 
had  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men.  He 
conceived  that,  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked  in  the 
night,  by  surprise,  and  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  bo 
driven  out,  and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  conceal  his  real  de- 
sign. He  sent  for  the  ])rajtor  Octavius,  and,  having  ex- 
plained himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet 
to  Heraclea,  and  to  take  ten  days'  provisions  with  him  for  a 

*  The  perpendicular  height  of  tlie  mountain  Olj'mpiiB,  where  Pytbium  was 
Bituated,  was  upwards  of  ten  stadia,  or  half  a  league, 
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thousand  men,  in  order  to  make  Perseus  believe  that  he  was 
going  to  ravage  the  se;?-coasts.  At  the  same  time  he  made  liis 
son,  Fabius  Maximus,  then  very  young,  witli  Scipio  Nasiea, 
the  son-in-hiAV  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out;  lie  gave  them  a 
detachment  of  five  thousand  chosen  troo])s,  and  ordered 
tliem  to  march  by  the  seaside  toward  Kei-.-iclea,  as  if  they 
were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been  pro])osed 
in  the  council.  When  tliey  arrived  there,  the  ))ra^tor  told 
them  the  consul's  ordei-s.  As  soon  as  it  \vas  night,  quitting 
their  route  by  the  sea-coast,  they  advanced,  without  halting, 
toAvard  Pythium,  over  the  mountains  and  rocks,  conducted 
by  the  two  Perrhcebian  guides.  It  had  been  concluded  that 
they  should  arrive  there  the  third  day  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  Paulus  /Emiliiis,  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  liis  having  any  other  thouglits,  the  next  day,  in 
the  morning,  detached  Ills  light-armed  troops,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  attack  the  Macedonians.  They  came  to  a  slight 
engagement  in  the  course  of  tlie  river  itself,  which  was  then 
very  low.  The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed 
of  the  river,  had  a  declivity  of  three  hundred  paces,  and 
the  stream  was  a  thousand  j)aces  broad.  The  action  was 
fought  iu  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  wh.o  were  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  in  tlie  front  of  their  respective  camps. 
The  consul  caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  tovv'ard  noon. 
The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The  next  day  tlie 
battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  tiie 
same  hour;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The 
Romans  besides  having  to  contend  in  close  engagement,  were 
annoyed  by  the  enemy  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  on  the 
banks,  wh.o  poured  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  them. 
The  consul  lost  many  more  men  this  day,  and  made  them 
retire  late.  The  Miird  day,  Paulus  yEmilius  lay  still,  and 
seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage  near  the  sea.  Perseus 
did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Sci]>io  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day,  near  Pythi- 
um. His  troops  were  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason 
he  made  them  rest  themselves  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet.  But  on  a  sudden, 
a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Sci])io's  troops, 
roused  him  from  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the 
compass  the  Romans  had  taken  to  sur]irise  him.  Tlie  king, 
terrified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately  ten  thousand 
foreign  soldiers,  with  two  tliousand  Macedonians,  under  the 
command  of  Milo.  and  ordered  them  v.'ith  all  possible  dill* 
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gence  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence  "wliicli  the  Romans 
had  still  to  ])ass  before  they  arrived  at  Pythium.  He  ac- 
cordingly got  thither  l)efore  them.  A  very  warm  engage- 
ment ensued  u])on  this  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for 
some  time  in  siis])ense.  But  the  king's  detachment  at 
length  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  were  ])ut  to  rout.  Sci])io 
pursued  them  vigorously,  and  led  his  victorious  troops  into 
the  ])lain. 

When  those  Avho  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they 
occasioned  so  great  a  terror  in  it,  that  lie  immediately  de- 
cam])ed,  and  retired  by  his  rear,  seized  with  fear,  and  almost 
in  despair.  He  held  a  council  to  deliberate  on  ] proper 
measures.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt 
under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  or  to 
divide  his  troops  into  nis  towns,  supply  them  well  witli  pro- 
visions, and  expect  the  enemy  there  who  could  not  subsist 
long  in  a  country  which  he  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and 
could  furnish  neither  forage  for  the  horse,  nor  ])rovisions  for 
the  men.  The  latter  resolution  had  many  inconveniences, 
and  argued  that  the  prince  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
without  either  hope  or  resource  ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred 
he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining  the  country,  which 
he  had  not  only  commanded,  but  executed  in  person.  While 
Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve,  fluctuated  in  doubt,  the 
principal  ofticers  represented  to  him  that  his  army  was  much 
su])erior  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  that  his  troo])S  were  deter- 
mined to  behave  well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  de- 
fend ;  that,  being  himself  witness  of  all  their  actions,  and  fight- 
ing at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with  double  ardor,  and 
give  ])roofs  of  their  valor  in  emulation  of  each  other.  These 
reasons  reanimated  the  prince.  He  retired  under  the  walls 
of  Pydna,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle. 
He  forgot  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  advantages  of 
his  ground,  assigned  every  one  his  post,  and  gave  all  orders 
with  great  ])resence  of  mind,  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans 
as  soon  as  they  a])peai*ed. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  country, 
very  advantageous  for  drawing  up  a  gi-eat  body  of  heavy- 
armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right  and  left  there  was  a 
ridge  of  little  hills,  which  uniting,  gave  the  light-armed  foot 
and  the  archers  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  con- 
ceal their  mai'ching  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to  charge 
them  in  flank.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  Avas  covered 
by  two  small  rivers,  which  had  not  much  water  at  that  time, 
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in  consequence  of  tlic  season,  for  it  was  tlien  about  the  end 
of  summer,  but  wiiose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans 
great  trouble,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  ^Emilius  having  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  jo'ned 
Scipio's  detachment,  marched  down  into  the  plain  ar;d  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle  against  the  enemy  ;  keeping  ahvays 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  convenience  of  having  provisions 
brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman  fleet.  But  wlien  he  came 
in  view  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good 
disposition  of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  then-  troops, 
he  halted  to  deliberate  on  what  to  do.  The  young  officers, 
full  of  ardor  and  impatience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to  him  to  entreat  him  to  give 
battle  without  delay.  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased 
by  his  late  success  upon  Mount  Olympus,  distinguished  him- 
self above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  the  ])ressii!g 
instances  he  made.  He  represented  to  liim  that  the  gen- 
erals, liis  predecessors,  had  suffered  the  enenjy  to  escape  out 
of  their  hands  by  delays  :  that  he  was  afraid  Perseus  would 
fly  in  tlie  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  ])ursue  him, 
with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  in  making  the  army  take  circuitous  marches 
through  defiles  and  forests,  as  had  happened  in  the  preceding 
years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  while  the  enemy  was  in 
the  open  field,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  to  let  slip 
so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  him. 

"  Formerly,"  replied  the  consul  to  young  Sci})io,  "  I 
thought  as  you  do  now,  and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do. 
I  shall  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  conduct  another  time;  at 
present,  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon  the  discretion  of  an 
old  general."  The  young  officer  was  silent,  convinced  that 
the  consul  had  good  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did. 

After  Iiavirg  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops 
who  were  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to 
draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present  a  front,  as  if  they 
intended  to  engage.  They  were  disposed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  time 
the  pioneers,  covered  by  those  lines,  were  employed  in  form- 
ing a  camp.  As  they  were  very  numerous,  the  work  w;)s 
soon  completed.  The  consul  made  tlie  battalions  file  off 
gradually,  beginning  Avith  the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the 
workmen,  and  drew  off  the  whole  army  into  the  intrench- 
ments,  without  confusion,  disorder,  or  being  perceived  by 
the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the  Romans  de« 
cline  fighting,  retired  also  into  his  camp. 
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It  "vvas  a,  uniform  custom  among  tho  Roranns,  though 
they  were  to  stay  only  one  day  and  night  in  a  jtlace,  to  en- 
close themselves  in  a  well-fortified  camp  :  by  that  means 
they  placed  themselves  beyond  insult,  and  avoided  all  sur- 
prise. The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abode  as  their 
city ;  the  intrenchments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the 
tents,  of  houses.  In  case  of  a  battle,  if  the  army  were  over- 
come, the  camp  served  for  a  retreat  and  refuge  ;  and  if  vic- 
torious, they  found  it  a  ])lace  of  quiet  and  security.* 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troo])S  having  taken  their 
refreshment,  while  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going 
to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and 
already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark,  and  tke  light  fail- 
ing by  degrees,  it  changed  its  color  several  times,  and  was 
at  length  totally  eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  having  as- 
semV)led  the  soldiers  with  the  consul's  permission,  had  ap- 
prised them  of  the  eclij)se,  and  showed  them  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  it  would  begin,  and  hoAv  long  it  Avould  continue. 
The  Roman  soldiers,  therefore,  were  not  astonished  at  this 
accident ;  they  only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had  more  than 
human  knowledge.  But  the  Avhole  camp  of  the  Macedo- 
nians were  seized  with  horror  and  dread  ;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered throughout  all  the  array  that  this  prodigy  foretold 
the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  ^milius,  Avho  was  a  very  religious 
observer  of  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  tlie  sacrifices, 
or  rather  very  superstitious,  applied  himself  to  offering  oxen 
to  Hercules.  He  sacrificed  twenty,  one  after  another,  with- 
out finding  any  favorable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  those  vic- 
tims. At  length,  at  the  twenty-first,  he  imagined  he  saw 
such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended  him- 
self, without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he 
vowed  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god  of  one  liundi-ed  oxen,  with 
l)ublic  games.  Having  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious 
ceremonies,  about  nine  in  the  morning  he  assembled  his 
council.  He  had  heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy.  He  desired  to  give  this  assembly  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  for  Scipio,  to  w^hom 
he  had  promised  it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  having  given 
battle  the  day  before,  Avere,  first,  because  the  enemy's  array 

*  Majoris  vestri  oastra  mmiita  portnm  ad  omnes  casus  exercitiis  ducebant 
esse. — Patria  allera  est  inilitatris  base  sedes,  vallumque  pro  iiKieiiibas  et  ten- 
torium suum  ouique  iniM:i  domns  no  penates  sunt.— Castra  sunt  victor!  recepta- 
culum,  victo  perfugium. — Liv.  1-  xliv.  n.  39. 
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was  much  superior  in  unmbcr  to  ]iis  own,  wliich  lie  had  been 
obliged  to  weaken  considerably,  by  the  great  detaclnncnt 
for  the  guard  of  the  l)aggage.  In  the  second  ])lace,  it  would 
not  have  consisted  with  prudence  to  engage  troops  entirely 
fresh  witli  liis,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful 
march,  ])y  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat  of 
tlie  siui,  from  whicli  they  had  suffered  much,  and  by  thii-st, 
which  gave  them  insu])]>ortab!e  j^ain.  In  the  last  jdace,  jic 
insisted  strongly  on  tlic  iudisj)cnsable  necessity  a  good  gen- 
eral was  under,  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well  intrenched 
cam})  beliind  him,  Avhich  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve 
the  arm}'  for  a  retreat.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with 
bidding  them  ])repare  for  battle  the  same  day. 

We  see  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  duty  of  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers,  and  that  of  a  gen- 
eral:  the  former  liave  only  to  desire  an.d  behave  well  in  bat- 
tle; but  the  general's  business  is  to  foresee,  weigh,  and  com- 
pare every  tiling,  in  order  to  clujose  his  measures  Avith  ma- 
ture deliberation  ;  and  by  a  Avise  delay  of  some  days,  or 
CA-en  hoiH's,  he  often  preserves  an  army,  Avhich  an  inconsid- 
erate precipitation  might  have  exposed  to  ruin.* 

Thougli  the  resolution  for  fighting  h:ul  been  taken  on 
both  sides,  it  was,  hoAvever,  rather  a  kind  ^i  chance  that 
drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the  generals,  Avho  Avere 
not  very  Avarm  on  either  side.  Some  Thracian  soldieis 
charged  a  ])arty  of  Romans  in  their  retui'u  from  foraging. 
Seven  hundred  Ligurians  came  to  assist  these  foragers. 
The  Macedonians  caused  troops  to  advance  to  sujiport  the 
Thracians;  the  reinforcements  on  both  side's  continually  in- 
creasing, the  battle  at  length  became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  Ave  have  lost  the  passage  of  Po- 
lybius,  and  after  him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of 
tills  battle:  this  ]>uts  it  out  of  my  poAver  to  give  a  just  i(k'a 
of  it,  Avhat  Plutarch  says,  being  quite  dift'erent  from  the 
little  Avhich  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Ma.cedonian  phalanx 
distinguished  themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  Upon  Avhich  Paulus  ^milius  advanced  to 
the  front  ranks,  and  found  that  the  Macedonians,  Avho  formed 
the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  jioints  of  their  ])ikes  into 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  Avere  unable  to  reach  them  Avith 

*  Divisa  inter  exeroitum  ducesque  munia.  MiUtibus  cupidinem  pugnandi 
convenire  ;  duces  providenda  consultaBdo,  cunctatioiie  ssepius  quain  temeritat* 
profiesse. — Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  20. 
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their  swords  ;  and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  tlie  whole 
front  line  of  the  enemy  joined  their  bucklers,  and  ])resented 
their  pikes.  This  rampart  of  brass  and  forest  of  j)ikes,  im- 
penetrable to  his  legions,  filled  him  with  nstonishment  and 
terror.  He  often  spoke  afterwards  of  the  impression  that 
dreadful  sight  made  upon  him,  and  what  reason  it  gave  him 
to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  battle.  But,  not  to  discourage 
his  troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety,  and  appear- 
ing M'ith  a  gay  and  serene  countenance,  rode  through  all 
the  ranks  witliout  helmet  or  cuirass,  animating  them  with 
his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  exam|ile.  The  gen- 
eral, more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing  himself 
to  danger  and  fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their 
utmost  endeavors,  one  of  their  officers  took  the  ensign  of  his 
company,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Tlie 
rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like  desperate  men, 
upon  that  battalion.  Astonishing  actions  ensued  on  both 
sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelignians  en- 
deavored to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with  their 
swords,  and  to  ])ush  them  back  with  their  bucklers  ;  striving 
■ometimes  t(i  ])uil  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them 
aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves  an  entrance  between 
them.  But  the  Macedonians,  always  keeping  close  order, 
and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron 
rampart,  and  gave  such  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  iiressed 
upon  them  that,  inercing  shields  and  cuirasses,  they  laid  the 
boldest  of  the  Pelignians  dead,  who,  without  any  caution, 
continued  to  rush  headlong,  like  Avild  beasts,  upon  the  spears 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  hurry  upon  a  death  they  saw  before 
their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder, 
the  second  was  discouraged,  and  began  to  fall  back.  They 
did  not  fly  indeed;  but  instead  of  advancing,  they  retreated 
toward  Mount  Olocris.f  When  Paulus  yEmilius  saw  that, 
he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to 
see,  Tipon  the  first  troops  haA-ing  given  Avay,  that  the  Romans 
Avere  afraid  to  face  the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  cov-' 
ered  AA-ith  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impenetrable  intrenchment ; 
and,  continiiing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken  nor 
opened.  But  at  length  the  inequality  of  the  gi-ound,  and 
the  great  extent  of  the  front  of  battle,  not  admitting  the 

*  That  mountain  vras  evidently  part  of  Olympus. 
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enemy  to  continue  every  where  that  Une  of  bucklers  and 
pikes,  Pauius  ^milius  observed  that  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx was  obliged  to  leave  0})enings  at  intervals,  and  that  it 
fell  back  on  one  side,  while  it  advanced  on  the  other  ;  Avhicli 
must  necessarily  hapjK'n  in  great  armies,  when  the  troops, 
not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigor,  fight  also  with  differ- 
ent success. 

Pauius  yEmilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to 
improve  all  advantages,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons, 
gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the  void  si>aces  of  the  en- 
emy's battalion,  and  to  attack  them  no  longer  in  front  by  a 
general  charge,  bnt  by  small  detachments,  and  in  different 
places  at  the  same  time.  This  order,  given  so  critically,  oc- 
casioned the  gaining  of  the  battle.  The  Romans  imme- 
diately fell  into  the  void  spaces,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of 
the  enemy's  power  to  use  their  long  pikes,  Ciiarging  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered.  The  phalanx  M%as 
«oon  broken,  and  all  its  force,  Avhich  consisted  solely  in  its 
union,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  togethei*,  vanished 
and  disappeared,  ^yhen  they  came  to  light  man  to  man,  or 
platoon  to  ])latoon,  the  Macedonians  with  their  short  swords 
struck  uj)on  the  Roman  shields,  which  were  very  strong  and 
solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot ;  on  the 
contrary  they  opjwsed  small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled 
with  such  force  and  vigor,  that  they  scarcely  discharged  a 
blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armor  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blooct.  The  phalanx  having 
lost  their  advantage,  being  taken  on  their  weak  side,  resisted 
with  great  difliculty,  and  were  at  length  overthrown. 

•  The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear, 
rode  off  full  speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  retired 
into  the  city  of  Pydna,  under  pretence  of  going  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  Hercules;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was  a 
god  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  abject  cowards,  or 
give  ear  to  unjust  vows ;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be 
■victorious,  who  durst  not  face  the  enemy ;  whereas  the  same 
god  received  the  jirayer  of  Pauius  Einilius,  because  he  asked 
victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting 
vali.anlly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was 
warmest,  and  where  the  Romans  found  the  greatest  resist- 
ance. It  was  there,  also,  that  the  son  of  Cato,  son-in-law  of 
Pauius  ^milius,  after  having  done  i^rodigies  of  valor,  un- 

.     Vol.  IV.— 20 
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happily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  liis  hand.  Upon 
this  accident,  quite  out  of  himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran 
through  the  ranks,  and,  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  reso- 
lute young  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and  furious  upon 
the  Macedonians.  After  extraordinary  efforts,  and  a  most 
bloody  slaughter,  they  made  the  latter  give  Avay,  and,  re- 
maining masters  of  the  ground,  they  applied  tliemselves  in 
searching  for  the  sword,  which  they  found  at  last  imder 
heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good 
fortune,  and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new 
ardor  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  stood  firm  ;  so  that  at 
length  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  who  remained,  and 
were  a  distinct  body  from  the  ]ihalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to 
]>ieces ;  not  a  m.an  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  ceasing  to 
fight  to  the  last  moiucnt  of  his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled,  and  so 
great  a  number  of  them  were  killed  that  the  whole  plain,  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered  with  the  dead;  and 
the  next  day,  Avhen  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus, 
they  found  the  waters  still  stained  v.-ith  their  blood.  It  is 
said  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Mace- 
donians perished  in  this  battle.  The  Roinnns  lost  only  one 
hundred,  and  made  eleven  or  twelve  thous:!nd  jmsoners. 
The  cavalry,  which  had  no  share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the 
foot  put  to  the  rout,  had  retired ;  and  the  Romans,  from 
their  violent  ardor  against  the  phalanx,  did  not  think  at  that 
time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly  that  the 
charge,  Avhich  began  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed 
by  the  A-ictory  before  four.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  em- 
]doyed  in  the  jiursuit,  which  Avas  caiTied  very  far,  so  tliat 
the  troops  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  night.  All  the  ser- 
vants in  the  army  were  out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great 
shouts  of  joy,  and  conducted  them  Avith  torches  to  the  camp, 
where  they  had  made  illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  gi-cat  victory,  the  general  was  in 
extreme  affliction.  Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle, 
the  youngest,  Avho  Avas  but  scA-enteen  years  old,  and  Avhoni 
he  lo\-ed  with  most  tenderness,  because  he  had  already  giA-en 
great  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.     The  camp  Avas  imi- 

•  This  was  a  eiistOTn  among  llie  RomaiiR.  Cfesar  writes,  in  the  third  book  of 
the  civil  war,  "That  he  found  in  Pompey's  oamp  the  tents  of  Lcntiilus,  and 
some  o'hers.  oovpred  with  ivy — L.  etiam  Lentuli  et  nonnxiUorum  tabernaculat 
protecta  hedera." 
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versally  alarmed,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  clianged  into  a 
mournful  silence.  They  searched  for  him  with  torches 
iamong  the  dead,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  when  the 
night  was  very  far  advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  him  again,  he  returned  fi'oni  the  pursuit,  attendc-d 
tnly  by  two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  all  covered  witli  tlic 
Jilood  of  the  enemy.  Paulas  ^Emilius  thought  he  had  re- 
covered him  froin  the  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the 
joy  of  his  victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for 
other  tears,  and  ruins  no  less  to  be  deplored.  The  youp.g 
fioman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second  Scipio,  who  was 
rfterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Numantinus,  from  having 
destroyed  Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the 
fon  of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  consul  im- 
mediately despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction  of  whom 
Ins  son  Fabius  was  one,  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to 
Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  had 
passed  the  city  of  Pydna,  and  endeavored  to  gain  Pella, 
with  all  his  horse,  wiiich  had  escaped  from  the  battle  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  Hed  in  disorder, 
ineeting  them  upon  the  road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharp- 
est terms,  calling  them  cowards  and  traitors ;  and,  carrying 
their  resentment  farther,  they  pulled  them  off  their  horses, 
and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  that  tumult,  quitted  the  high 
road,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  royal 
mantle,  ])ut  it  behind  him,  took  the  diadem  from  his  head, 
and  carried  it  in  his  hand  ;  and,  to  discourse  with  his  friends 
with  the  more  ease,  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse  with  his 
own  hand.  Several  of  those  who  attended  him  took  differ- 
ent routes  from  his,  imder  various  pretexts ;  less  to  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  than  to  shun  the  fury  of  the  prince, 
whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his 
natural  ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained 
witli  him,  and  those  all  strangers.  Evander,  of  Crete,  whom 
lie  had  employed  to  assassinate  king  Eumenes,  was  one  of 
them.     He  retained  his  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he  stabbed  two 
of  his  treasurers  with  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to 
repi'esent  to  him  the  faults  he  had  committed,  and  with  ill- 
timed  freedom  to  give  him  their  counsel,  upon  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel 
treatment  of  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who 
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had  failed  only  out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  en- 
tirely ruined  him  with  every  body.  Alarmed  by  tlie  almost 
universal  desertion  of  his  offieers  and  courtiers,  lie  di<l  not 
think  himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  go 
to  Amphipolis,  carrying  along  with  him  the  gi-eatest  ])art  of 
his  treasures.  When  he  arri\  ed  there,  he  sent  deputies  to 
Paulus  ^milius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Amphipolis 
he  went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  AH  the  cities  of  Macedo- 
nia opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  and  submitted. 

The  consul,  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day 
at  Pella,  the  happy  situation  of  which  he  admired.  The  king's 
treasures  had  been  kept  in  this  city ;  but  only  the  three 
hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back,  wei-e  found  there. 
Paulus  ^milius,  having  been  informed  that  Perseus  was  in 
Samothracia,  repaired  to  Amphipolis,  in  order  to  i)ass  from 
thence  into  that  island. 

lie  was  encamped  at  Sires,*  an  obscure  city,  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Macedonia,  in  the  country  of  the  Odomantes, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Perseus,  which  was  ])resented 
to  him  by  three  de])uties  of  inconsiderable  birth  and  condi- 
tion. He  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears  when  he  reflected 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  of  which  the  present 
condition  of  Perseus  was  a  striking  example.  But  when 
he  saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  "Perseus, 
the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulus  vEniilius,  greeting,"  the  stu- 
pid ignorance  which  that  prince  seemed  to  be  in  of  his  con- 
dition, extinguished  in  him  all  sense  of  comj^assion  ;  and 
though  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched  in  an  humble  and 
suppliant  style,  and  little  consisted  with  the  royal  dignity, 
he  dismissed  the  deputies  without  an  answer.  How  liaughty 
were  these  proud  rejjublicans,  to  degrade  an  unfortunate 
king  immediately  in  this  manner  !  Perseus  jierceived  that 
he  was  henceforth  to  forget  his  title.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter,  to  which  he  only  put  his  name,  without  the  addition 
of  his  quality.  He  demanded  that  commissioners  should 
be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which  was  granted.  This  nego- 
tiation had  no  effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would 
not  renounce  the  royal  dignity,  and  Paulus  ^Emilius,  on  the 
other,  insisted  that  he  should  submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the 
determination  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time,  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  commanded 
*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  3-9.    Plut.  in  Paul.  /Emil.  pp.  269. 
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the  fleet,  arrived  at  Samotliracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus 
by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  in  respect  to  the  gods  who  i)re- 
sided  in  it ;  but  he  endeavored,  by  promises  and  threats,  to 
induce  him  to  quit  it  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans. 
His  endeavors  were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  either  of  himself,  or 
in  concert  with  the  praetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  tlie 
king  out  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  assenddy  of  Samothra- 
cians,  which  was  then  held,  he  said  to  them,  "Is  it  a  truth, 
or  without  foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  asylum,  throughout  all  its  extent?"  U])on  being 
answered  by  all  })resent  that  it  was  undoubtedly  so,  "How, 
then,"  continued  he,  "do  you  suffer  its  sanctity  to  be  vio- 
lated by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the  blood  of  king 
Eumenes?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the 
exclusion  of  those  whose  hands  are  impure,  how  can  you 
suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled  by  the  ])res- 
ence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?  "  This  accusation  fell  u]>on 
Perseus  ;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  a])ply  it  to 
Evander,  Avhom  all  the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent  in 
the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes.  They  se.nt,  tliere- 
fore,  to  tell  the  king  that  Evander  was  accused  of  assassina- 
tion, and  that  he  should  appear,  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  himself  before  the  judges  ;  or, 
if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  should  take  measures  for 
his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The  king,  having  sent  for 
Evander,  advised  him  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  submit 
to  that  sentence.  He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  coun- 
cil, appi-ehending  he  would  declare  that  the  assassination 
had  been  undertaken  by  his  order,  and,  therefore,  gave  liim 
to  understand  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  Avas  to 
kill  himself.  Evander  seemed  at  first  to  consent  to  it,  and, 
professing  that  he  had  rather  die  by  poison  than  the  sword, 
he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by  flight.  The  king  was 
aware  of  that  design,  and  fearing  the  Samothracians  would 
let  the  weight  of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having 
withdrawn  the  offender  from  the  punishment  he  deserved, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  This  was  polluting  the  sanc- 
tuary with  a  new  crime ;  but  he  corrupted  the  principal 
magistrate  with  presents  of  money,  who  declared  in  the  as- 
sembly that  Evander  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself. 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit 
his  asylum,  was  reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  em' 
barking  and  making  his  escape.     But.  notwithstanding  his 
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precautions,  Perseus  secretly  gained  a  certain  Cretan,  called 
Oroandes,  -who  had  a  merclKmt  f<hi]),  and  {trevailed  upon 
him  to  receiA'c  liini  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures  ;  they 
amounted  to  two  thousand  talents.  But  so  suspicious  was 
he,  that  he  did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole  ;  he  sent 
only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship,  and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to 
be  cai-ried  on  board  with  himself.  The  Cretan,  following 
the  genius  of  his  country  upon  this  occasion,  shipped  all  the 
gold  and  silver  that  luid  been  sent  him  in  the  evening,  aiul 
sent  M'ord  to  Perseus  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  ])0!'t 
at  midniglit  Avith  his  children,  and  such  of  his  people  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  his  pers(m. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  crept  through  a  very  narrow  wind-ow,  crossed  a 
garden,  and  got  out  through  a  decayed  house,  with  his  wife 
and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  treasures  followed  him. 
His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under 
sail.  He  had  entrusted  his  other  children  to  Ion,  of  Thes- 
salonica,  Avho  had  been  his  favorite,  and  beti-ayed  him  in  his 
misfortunes  ;  for  he  delivered  up  his  cliildren  to  Octavius, 
which  was  tlie  principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put 
himself  into  the  power  of  those  Avho  had  his  children  in 
their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  and  Philip,  his  son, 
to  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to 
his  being  carried  to  the  consul,  having  first  apprised  him  of 
his  coming.  Paulus  ^milius  sent  his  son-in-law,  Tubero, 
to  meet  him.  Perseus,  in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the 
camp,  attended  only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited 
for  him  with  a  sufficiently  numerous  train,  upon  his  ai-rival, 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  some  few  steps,  offered 
him  his  hand.  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he 
raised  him  immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  era- 
brace  his  knees.  Having  introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he 
made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  Avho  formed  the  assembl3\ 

He  began  by  asking  him,  "  What  cause  of  discontent 
had  induced  him  to  enter  with  so  much  animosity  into  a 
war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  exposed  himself  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  greatest  danger  ?  "  When,  instead  of  the 
answer  Avhich  everybody  expected,  the  king,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground  and  shedding  tears,  kept  -silence,  Paulus 
^milius  continued  to  this  effect :  "  Had  you  ascended  the 
throne  a  youth,  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  your  being  igno- 
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rant  of  wliat  it  was  to  liave  the  Roman  people  for  your 
friends  or  enemies.  But  having  been  present  in  tlie  war 
made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  certainly  remembering 
the  peace  which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  our  side, 
how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people  whose 
force  in  the  former,  and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so 
well  experienced  V "  Pei'seus  nuide  no  farther  answer  to 
this  reproach  than  he  luul  done  to  the  first  question.  ^'- hi 
whatever  manner,  notwithstanding,"  resinned  the  consul, 
"these  affairs  have  happened  ;  whetlier  they  are  the  effects 
of  error,  to  which  all  mankiiul  are  liable,  or  of  chance,  or 
that  fatal  destiny  which  su])erintends  all  things,  take  courage. 
The  clemency  with  Mliich  the  Roman  people  have  beha^'ed 
in  regard  to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  should  insyjire 
you,  I  do  not  say  with  some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  en- 
tire confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the  same  treatment." 
He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus  :  then,  turning  toward 
the  Romans,  "  You  see,"  said  he  in  his  oAvn  language,  "  a 
great  example  of  the  inconstancy  of  luiman  affairs.  It  is 
to  you  principally,  young  Romans,  I  address  this  discourse. 
The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every  day  ought 
to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  witli  insolence  and  cruelty 
in  our  prosperity,  nor  rely  too  much  on  our  present  advan- 
tages. The  proof  of  real  merit  and  true  Aalor  is  neither 
to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity,  nor  too  dejected  in  adversity.* 
Paulus  yEmilius,  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged 
Tubero  with  the  care  of  the  king.  He  invited  him  that  day 
to  his  table,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  hon- 
ors his  present  condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Am- 
phipolis  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops ;  the  rest 
were  distributed  in  the  neighboring  cities.  Thus  ended  the 
war  betAveen  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had  continued 
four  years ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  years. f 
He  was  reckoned  the  fortieth  |  king  from  Caranus,  who  was 
the  first  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  con- 
quest cost  Paulus  iEmilius  oidy  fifteen  day?, 

*  "  Exempliim  insigue  cemitis,"  inquit,  "mulatioiiis  reriim  liunianarum. 
Vobis  lioo  prsecipue  dU-o,  jii\ei)es.  Ideo  in  bccuiulis  rebus  nihil  in  queuKiiuun 
superbe  ac  violenier  (onsulore  tiecet,nec  prseseijti  credere  fortunas,  cum  quid 
vesper  ferat  incertuni  sit.  Is  deniuni  vir  erit,  cujiis  aninium  nee  prospera  tlatu 
Buo  effevet,  nee  adversa  infrliiget." — Liv. 

t  Mv.  1-  xlv.  n.  4. 

t  liivy,  such  as  we  liave  him,  says  die  tweiitiet]i ;  Justin  the  thirtieth.  It  is 
thought  tliere  is  an  error  in  the  tigure,  and  that  it  should  be  corrected,  the 
fortieth,  according  to  Eusebius. 
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The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  hern  very  obscure  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  juince, 
and  by  his  jxreat  exploits,  it  made  considerable  acquisitions, 
which  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and 
acquired  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards 
extended  into  Asia  :  and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  tlie  reign 
of  Alexander,  subjected  all  the  provinces,  of  wliich  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Persians  was  com.posed,  and  carried  its  A'icto- 
rious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  cartli ;  I  mean,  to 
Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This 
empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  that  had  been  in  the 
world,  divided,  or  rather  torn  into  different  kingdoms,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a 
part  to  himself,  subsisted  something  more  than  one  hundred 
and  lifty  years  ;  from  the  exalted  height  to  Avhich  the  victo- 
rious anns  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
Macedonia.  Such  was  the  period  of  the  so  much-boasted 
exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror,  tlie  terror  and  admiration 
of  the  universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly  the  example  of  the 
most  vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  yEmilius  had  sent  to 
Rome,  to  carry  thither  the  ncAvs  of  liis  victory  over  Perseus, 
used  all  possible  diligence  on  their  journey.  But  long  be- 
fore their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle, 
while  the  games  were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia, 
and  Perseus  entirely  defeated.  This  news  was  attended 
witli  elajjping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  victory,  throughout  the 
whole  circus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict 
inquiry,  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  rumor,  without  either 
author  or  foundation,  that  false  and  short-lived  joy  ceased, 
and  left  only  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps  a  presage  of 
victory,  which  either  was  already,  or  would  soon  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  from 
their  anxiety.  They  were  informed  that  Perseus  had  been 
entirely  defeated ;  that  he  Avas  flying,  and  could  not  escape 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  ])eople's  joy,  Avhich 
had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The 
deputies  read  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in 
the  senate,  and  afterAvards  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
Public  prayers  and  sacrifices  Avere  decreed,  and  all  the  tem- 
ples filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who 
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went  thitlier  to  return  thanks  to  tlio  gods  for  their  signal 
protection  granted  to  tlie  republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus 
^uiilius,  and  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius.  Ten  commis- 
sioners were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Maeedonl;',, 
and  five  for  Illyria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  ^-egu- 
lated  their  commission  in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particu- 
lar that  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  should  be  declared 
free ;  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know  that  the  end  of 
the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to 
deliver  such  as  v>'erc  enslaved ;  so  tliat  the  one,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  name,  might  always  retain  their 
liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under  the  rule  of  kings, 
might  be  treated  wit!i  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them,  in 
consideration  of  the  Romans  ;  or  that,  whenever  war  should 
arise  between  those  kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  nations 
might  know  that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would  be  victory 
for  the  Romans,  and  liberty  for  them.  Tlie  senate  also 
abolished  certain  duties  upon  the  mines  and  land  estates  ; 
because  those  duties  could  not  be  collected  but  by  the 
ministry  of  tax-farmers,  commonly  called  ])ublicans  ;  and 
that  whenever  such  sort  *  of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws 
are- of  no  force,  and  the  people  are  always  oppressed.  "They 
established  a  general  council  for  the  nation,  lest  the  popu- 
lace should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to 
degenerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was 
divided  into  four  regions ;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct 
council,  and  "were  to  pay  the  Romans  one  moiety  of  the 
tributes  Avhich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings. 
These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners 
for  Macedonia  were  charged.  Those  for  Illyria  had  almost 
the  same  instructions,  and  arrived  there  first.  After  having 
communicated  their  commission  to  the  pro-pj'setor  Anicius, 
who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assem- 
bly of  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  Anicius,  having 
ascended  his  tribunal,  declared  to  them  that  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that 
the  garrisons  shoukl  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and 
forts  of  the  country  as  soon  as  ))ossibie.  In  regard  to  some 
people  who,  either  before  or  during  the  war,  had  declared 
for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  was  added  to 

•  Et  pubi  publicaniis  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vaiium  aut  libertatem  socjia 
ease.— Liv- 
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their  liberty  ;  all  the  rest  were  discharged  from  one-lialf  of 
the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the  kings.  lUyriu  was  divided 
into  three  regions  or  parts,  which  had  each  of  them  their 
public  council  and  magistrates.* 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Pauhis 
/Emilius,  wlio  was  at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn, 
the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  to  see  those  things 
with  his  own  eyes,  whicli  all  the  world  talked  of,  without 
knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to 
Sulpitiiis  Gallus,  he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied 
by  young  Scipio  his  son,  and  Athenteus,  the  brotiier  of 
Eumenes.t 

He  ])assed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Deljjlios,  the 
most  celebrated  oracle  in  the  universe.  Tlie  multitude  and 
value  of  the  presents,  statues,  vessels,  and  tripods,  with 
which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him  greatly.  He 
there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great 
square  })illar  of  white  marble,  on  Avhich  a  golden  statue  of 
Perseus  was  to  have  been  ])laced,  he  caused  his  own  to  be 
set  upon  it,  saying  "  that  the  vanquished  ouglit  to  give  pla^e 
to  the  victors." 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnamed 
Trophonius,  and  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  descended,  t  He  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercyma,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euri- 
pus,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  is  there  very 
frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  Aulus,  from  which  port 
the  famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made 
a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  place,  upon  whose  altar 
that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  to  obtain 
a  prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where 
the  soothsayer  Amphilochus  was  honored  as  a  god,  he  came 
to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  by  ancient  renown,  where  many 
objects  ])resented  themselves  to  his  view,  well  cajiable  of 
inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity:  the  citadel,  the  ports, 
the  walls  which  joined  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  the  arsenals 
for  the  navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of 
gods  and  men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  the 

*  A.  M.  3837.  Ant.  .J.  C.  167.  Liv.  1 .  xlv.  ji.  17,  18. 
t  Liv.  1.  xlv.  11.  27.  L'8.  Pint,  in  Panl.  ,^niil.  p.  270. 
i  For  au  account  of  this  oracle,  see  Book  X.  C'liap.  III.  Sect.  II. 
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matter  or  the  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  forget 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
citadel. 

While  Paulus  ^milius  was  in  that  city,  he  demanded 
an  excellent  philosopher  of  the  Athenians  to  finish  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter  to  design  the  orna- 
ments of  liis  triumjih.  Tliey  immediately  cast  tlieir  eyes 
upon  JVIetrodorns,  who  excelled  both  in  ])hilosophy  and 
painting:  a  very  singular  and  extraordinary  ])raise,  Avhich 
was  confirmed  by  experience,  and  the  approbation  of  Paulus 
^iriilius.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
sons  of  tliat  Roman  general  Averc  then  of  some  age,  the 
youngest  of  tlie  two,  who  made  the  campaign  in  Macedonia 
with  his  father,  being  at  that  time  seventeen  years  old.  He 
thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with 
them,  capable  of  forming  their  minds  by  the  study  of  sciences, 
and  their  manners  by  that  of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all 
studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most  neglected. 
To  know  what  are  the  effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have 
not  only  to  consider  the  future  greatness  of  the  youngest  of 
the  two  sons  of  this  consul,  M'ho  inherited  the  name  and 
merit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  and 
of  Pavdus  ^milius,  his  natural  father;  who  ruined  Car- 
thage and  Numantia ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  by 
polite  learning  and  the  sciences,  as  by  his  military  virtues ; 
who  held  it  an  honor  to  have  Polybius  the  historian,  Pana?- 
tius  the  philosojdier,  and  Terrence  the  i)oet,  for  his  friends 
and  companions;  who,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a 
writer  of  excellent  sense,  never  said,  did,  or  thought,  any 
thing  unworthy  a  Roman.*  Paulus  -^milius,  having  found 
the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Metrodorus, 
left  Athens  Avell  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  tAvo  days  at  Corinth.  Tl^e  citadel  and 
isthmus  Avere  an  agreeable  sight  to  liim.  The  first,  which 
was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  abounded  Avith 
streams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly  pure  Avater ;  and  the 
isthmus,  Avhich  se])arated  by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  tAvo 
neighboring  seas,  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  ot  it. 

SiCA^on   and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious   cities,  were  the 

*  p.  Soipio  ^miliaims,  vir  avitis  P.  Africai-.i  pateniisqiie  L.  Pauli  virtutibiis 
simillim;!s,  omnibus  b  ;lli  ac  tog;B  dotibuK,  i  rr^juiqu  j  ac  studioruni  emiiientiB- 
Bimes  seculi  sui,  qui  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laud:uiu-..i:i  aiit  fecit,  aut  dixit,  ac  sensit. — 
Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
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next  in  his  way ;  and  afterwards  Epidaurns,  less  o]-)iilent 
than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  JSsculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  multitude  of 
rich  presents,  the  offerings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  cures  they  imagined  to  have  received  from  that  god. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  dis- 
cipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived  at 
Olympia,  where  he  saw  abundance  of  things  worthy  of  admi- 
ration ;  but  Avhen  he  cast  his  eyes  u])on  the  statue  of  J\i])i- 
ter,  the  master-piece  of  Phidas,  he  was  as  much  struck,  says 
Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that 
"  This  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer."  * 
Imagining  himself  in  the  Capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn 
sacrifice  here  than  he  had  done  any  where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  Avithout 
giving  himself  any  trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in 
regard  to  Perseus,  and  to  avoid  giving  the  allies  any  cause 
of  discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He  liad  met  on 
his  Avay  a  number  of  yEtolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of 
an  unhappy  accident  Avhicli  had  befallen  their  cify.  He 
ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  re. 
ceived  advice  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already  passed 
the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and  went  to  meet  them 
at  Apollonia,  which  was  only  one  day's  journey  from  Am- 
phipolis. He  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus 
there,  whom  his  guards  suffered  to  go  about  with  great  lib- 
erty, for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius, 
to  whose  care  he  had  confided  that  important  prisoner.  He 
put  him,  Avith  Philip  his  son,  into  the  hands  of  Posthumous, 
Avith  orders  to  guard  him  better.  He  caused  his  daughter 
and  younger  son  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Am- 
phipolis, Avhere  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of  them, 
as  their  bii'th  and  condition  required. 

The  commissioners  having  arrived  there,t  as  had  been 
agreed  on  by  them,  and  haA'ing  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
assembly,  Avhere  a  great  number  of  Macedonians  Avere  pres- 
ent, he  took  his  seat  in  the  tribunal,  and  after  causing 
silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus  /Einilius  repeated  in 
Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate  and  by  himself, 
in  conjunction  Avith  the  commissioners,  relating  to  Mace- 

*  To  liave  so  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  liiiihly  to  the  praise  of 
Phidias  ;  but  the  having  so  well  conceived  all  the  majesty  of  God,  is  much  more 
to  that  of  Homer.  t  Liv.  1.  xlv.  u.  29,  30. 
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donia.  The  jnuiicipal  articles  wei-o  that  Macedonia  was  de- 
clared free  ;  that  it  shoidd  pay  tlie  Romans  only  half  the 
tribute  paid  the  king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  talents  ;  that  it  should  have  a  public  council,  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  M'herein  all  affairs 
should  be  discussed  and  adjudged;  that  it  should  be  divid- 
ed for  the  future  into  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each 
should  have  their  council,  in  which  ])articular  affairs  should 
be  examined;  and  that  no  person  should  contract  marriage, 
or  ])urchase  lands  and  houses,  out  of  their  own  canton. 
Several  otlier  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to 
these.  The  ])ra3tor  Octavius,  Avho  was  present  in  this  as- 
sembly, explained  the  several  articles  in  Greek,  as  Paulus 
^milius  ])ronounced  them  in  Latin.  Tlie  article  of  liberty, 
and  that  for  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians 
exceeding  pleasure,  who  little  exjK'cted  them ;  but  they 
looked  u])on  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  different  regions, 
that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with  each  other, 
like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  mem- 
bers which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual 
support  of  each  other. 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  yEtolians.* 
I  shall  relate  elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  Avere  over,  Pavdus  yEmilius 
recalled  the  Macedonians  into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  j^ut 
the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.  He  spoke  at  first  u})on  the 
senators,  Avho  were  to  compose  the  public  council  Avhereiu 
the  national  affairs  -were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of 
them  was  left  to  the  ])eople.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country,  who  were  to  be  sent  into 
Italy,  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the  age  of 
fifteen.  This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first ;  but  it  Avas 
soon  perceived  that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  the  people's  liberty.  For  this  list  included 
the  great  lords,  generals  of  the  army,  commanders  of  the 
fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  ofl[ices  at  the  court,  or  had  been 
employed  in  embassies,  Avith  many  other  oft^icers  accustomed 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves, 
and  to  command  others  with  insolence.  These  were  all  rich 
persons,  Avho  lived  at  great  expense,  had  magnificent  equi- 
jjages,  and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different 
kind  ol  life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  Avhole  people  equal, 
and  subjects  all  to  the  laws.  Tliey  were  therefore  all  or- 
•  Liv.  1.  ilv.  11.  31. 
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clered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  themselves  into 
Italy,  upon  ]>ain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  refj- 
ulations  made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ^milius  ■were  r-o 
reasonable  that  they  did  not  seem  calculated  for  conquered 
enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  Avith  Avhom  there  "was  (ni- 
tire  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  the  effects,  from  M-hich  the 
nature  of  laws  are  best  known,  proved  that  there  Avas 
nothing  to  be  amended  in  the  institutions  of  that  Avise 
magistrate.* 

To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games, 
for  which  preparations  had  long  been  making,  and  to  Avhich 
care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece.  The  Roman 
general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave 
superb  feasts ;  the  king's  treasures  suj)plying  him  abun- 
dantly Avith  the  means  of  defraying  such  great  expenses  ; 
but  for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  them, 
he  Avas  indebted  solely  to  himself.  For  having  so  many 
thousands  to  receive  he  evinced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and 
so  exact  a  knoAvledge  of  the  quality  of  all  the  guests,  that 
every  one  was  lodged,  ])laced,  and  treated  according  to  liis 
rank  and  merit ;  and  there  Avas  nobody  Avho  liad  not  reason 
to  praise  his  politeness  and  generosity.  The  Greeks  could 
not  sufficiently  ndmii'ethat,  even  in  games,  till  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  he  should  shoAV  so  distinguishing  a  judgment 
and  attention  ;  and  that  a  man  employed  in  the  greatest, 
should  not  neglect  the  least  proj)riety  in  small  affairs. f 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
carry  to  Rome,  to  be  ])iled  up  in  one  great  heap;  bows, 
quiA-ers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a  Avord,  arms  of  all  sorts ;  and 
caused  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  form  of  trophies.  With  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his 
principal  officers  did  after  liim. 

He  afterAvards  exposed  to  the  vicAv  of  the  spectators, 
upon  a  place  raised  exj>ressly  for  this  purpose,  all  that  was 
richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in 
Macedonia,  and  Avhich  Avere  to  be  carried  to  Rome  ;  rich 
moA\ables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters, 
A-essels  of  gold,  sih-er,  copper,  and  ivory.  Xever  had  Alex- 
andria, in  the  times  of  its  greatest  opulence,  beheld  anything 
like  Avhat  Avas  now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  Emilias  received 
from  his  magnificence,  and  Avhich  Avas  still  more  grateful  to 

*  Llv.  1.  xlv.  n.  32.  t  Plut.  in  Paul.  ^mil.  p.  270,    Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  32. 
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self-love,  was  to  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  extraor- 
dinary objects  and  curious  sights,  nothing  was  thought  so 
wonderful,  or  so  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration,  as 
himself.  And,  as  peo]3le  were  surprised  at  the  iine  order  of 
his  table,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same 
genius  which  w;is  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  Avould 
serve  also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an 
army  formidable  to  enemies  ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment 
agreeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less 
praised  than  his  magnificence  and  politeness,  for  he  never 
even  saw  the  s^old  and  silver  found  among  the  king's  treas- 
ures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all 
to  be  delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  its  being  ap])lied  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  He  only  permitted  his  sons,  Avho  were 
fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  library  of  Perseus  for  their  own 
use.  The  young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  such  as  were 
designed  one  day  for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  pos- 
sess a  contempt  for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy 
of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary  to  the  jirofession  of  arms. 

When  Paulus  ^milius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia,  he  took  leave  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  after  having 
exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abuse  the  liberty  granted 
them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve  it  by  good  govern- 
ment and  union,  he  set  out  for  Epirus,  with  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  the 
king's  party  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops.  He  had  sent 
also  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the 
army,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  given 
aid  to  that  prince.* 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it 
proper,  for  the  more  prudent  execution  of  his  commission, 
that  his  design  should  not  be  foreseen.  He  therefore  sent 
officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing  the 
garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  tlie  Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was 
called  prudence.  He  then  signified  to  ten  of  the  ])rincipal 
persons  of  each  city,  that  they  should  bring  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  their  houses  and  temples  upon  a  certain  day  int.) 
the  market-place,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
distributed  his  troo])s  into  all  the  cities.  Upon  the  day 
prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought  early  in  the 
morning  into  the  public  place,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  the  sol- 

*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  33,  34. 
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diers  fell  furiously  upon  the  houses,  whicli  were  abandoned 
to  them,  to  be  plundered  at  their  mercy.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  were  made  slaves,  and  after  the  cities,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  seventy,  Avere  ])illaged,  tlieir  walls 
Avere  demolished.  The  Avhole  booty  was  sold,  and  of  the 
sum  raised  by  it,  each  of  the  horse  had  about  one  mina, 
four  hundred  denai'ii,  and  each  of  the  foot  about  half  a 
mina,  two  hundred  denarii. 

After  Paulus  ^milius,  contrary  to  his  natur;d  disposi- 
tion, Avhich  Avas  gentle  and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree 
to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to  the  sea  at  the  city  of 
Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius,  having  assembled  the 
remainder  of  the  Ejiirots  and  Acarnanians,  ordered  the 
principal  persons  of  them,  Avhose  cause  had  been  reserved 
for  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  to  folloAv  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  yEmilius,  haA'ing  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  entered  that  river  in  the  galley  of  king  Perseus,  Avhich 
had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and  wherein  Avas  displayed  not 
only  the  arms  Avhich  had  been  taken,  but  all  the  rich  stuffs 
and  finest  carpets  of  purple  found  among  the  booty.  All 
the  Romans  Avho  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied 
it  in  crowds  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give 
the  proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the  honors  of  the  triumph 
he  had  so  Avell  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  Avho  had  looked 
with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king, 
and  had  not  had  all  the  share  of  them  tliey  had  ])romised 
themselves,  retained  a  Avarm  resentment  u2)on  that  account, 
and  Avere  A'ery  ill  satisfied  Avith  Paulus  ^Emilius.  They 
openly  reproached  him  Avith  having  treated  them  Avith  too 
much  rigor  and  authority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse 
him  the  honor  of  a  triumph  by  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers 
called  that  general's  exactitude,  in  point  of  discipline, 
rigor ;  and  their  discontent,  occasicmed  by  their  avarice, 
thrcAV  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulus 
^milius ;  to  Avhom,  hoAvcA'er,  they  Avere  obliged  to  do  jus- 
tice in  their  hearts,  by  acknoAvledging  the  superiority  of  his 
merit  in  every  thing.* 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  AA^as  granted  him.  Never 
had  any  thing  been  so  magnificent.  It  continued  three  days 
successiA'ely.  I  do  not  enter  in  this  place  into  a  particular 
account  of  it ;  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Grecian  History. 
One  single  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  ^milius  had 
caused  to  be  made,  and  Aveighed  ten   talents,  was  valued 

*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  u.  35-40.    Plut.  in  Paul.  iEmil.  p.  271- 
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for  tlie  gold  only  at  one  talent.*  It  was  adorned  with  jew- 
els, and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Besides  these  rich  s])oils  and  treasures,  which  were  car- 
ried in  poni]i,  was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  Avith  his  arms, 
and  u]ion  his  arms,  liis  royal  diadem.  At  some  distance 
followed  his  children,  with  tlieir  governors,  precej)tors,  and 
all  the  officers  of  their  liouseliold,  wlio,  shedding  tears,  'held 
out  their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  tliose  little  caj'- 
tives  to  do  tlie  same,  and  to  endeavor,  by, their  supi>lications 
and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  iftvdr.  There  were  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  from  the  tenderness  of  their 
years;  a  circumstance  which  still  more  excited  compassion. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  while  their  father  was 
:  scarcely  regarded,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  joy,  the 
people  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their 
train,  wra])t  in  a  mourning  cloak.  His  air  and  behavior 
seemed  to  argue  that  the  excess  of  his  misfortunes  had 
turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  friends 
and  courtiers,  who,  hanging  down  their  heads  and  wee])ing, 
with  their  eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained 
to  the  spectators  that,  little  affected  with  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, they  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of  their  king. 

It  is  said  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^milius 
not  to  exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  llomans,  and  to 
spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph.  Paulus 
^milius  replied  coldly,  "  The  favor  he  asks  of  me  is  in  his 
own  power :  he  can  ]>rocure  it  for  himself."  He  reproached, 
in  those  few  words,  his  cowardice  and  excessive  love  of  life, 
which  the  pagans  thought  incumbent  on  them  to  sacrifice 
generously  in  such  conjunctures.  They  did  not  know  that 
it  is  never  lawful  to  attempt  one's  own  life.  But  Perseus 
was  not  prevented  by  that  consideration. 

Paulus  ^milius,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  and  magnifi- 
cently adorned,  closed  the  march.  He  had  his  two  sons 
on  each  side  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Per- 
seus, and  however  inclined  he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he 
could  do  for  him  was  to  have  him  removed  from  the  pub- 
lic prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and  his 
son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba, 
where  he  was  guarded,  and  supplied  with  money,  furniture, 

*  The  talent  weighed  sixty  pounds. 
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and  people  to  serve  him.  Most  authors  agi'ce  that  he  oc- 
casioned his  OAvn  death  by  ab5tainin<^  from  food.  lie  liad 
reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  avus  not  reduced  into  a 
province  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the 
honor  of  a  triumpli  ;  the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and 
the'Other  for  that  Avhich  he  had  gained  in  Illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  liis  son,  who  had 
been  confined^in( .prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph. 
He  excused  himself  ^r  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Per- 
seus, and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner.  The  sen- 
ate, without  receiving  his  excuses,  replied  that,  having  more 
regard  to  his  ancient  services  than  his  late  fault,  they  would 
.  send  back  his  son,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom  ;  that 
the  favors  conferred  by  the  Roman  people  were  free  and 
voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the  price  of 
them  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  those  they  obliged, 
than  to  be  paid  immediately  for  them. 


ARTICLE  II. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than 
twenty  years,  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  at  which  time  Greece, 
was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

'SECTION    I. ATTALUS     COMES    TO     ROME    TO     CONGRATULATE 

\      THE     ROMANS     ON    THEIR     SUCCESS     IN     MACEDONIA. 

Araong  the  different  embassies  from  kings  and  states, 
which  came  to  Ronie  after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attains, 
the  brother  of  Eumenes,  drew  upon  him,  more  than  all 
others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages 
committed  by  the  Asiatic  GaiUs  in  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  had  laid  Attains  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Rome  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against  those  barbarians. 
Aoother  still  more  specious  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make 
that  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans 
on  their  last  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  de- 
served for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  against  Perseus, 
and  for  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers  of  it. 
He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honor  and 
amity  that  a  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in  the 
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army  in  Macedonia,  a  constant  and  determined  attachment 
to  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honorahle  reception,  and 
made  liis  entrance  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  very  numer- 
ous train.* 

All  these  lionors,  the  real  cavise  of  which  lie  did  not  ])er- 
ceive,  made  hi.-n  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which  ])cr- 
haps  would  never  have  entered  into  his  mind,  if  they  had 
not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  tlie 
Romans  had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes. 
His  secret  negotiations  with  Perseus,  of  which  they  Jiad 
been  ai)prised,  made  them  believe  that  that  prince  had 
never  been  sincerely  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited 
an  opportunity  to  declare  against  them.  Full  of  this  prej- 
udice, some  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  in  their 
private  conversations  with  Attains,  advised  him  not  to 
mention  the  business  on  which  his  brother  had  sent  him  to 
treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They 
gave  liim  to  understand  that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes 
was  become  suspected,  and  even  odious,  from  his  having  ap- 
peared to  waver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  liad 
thoughts  of  de])riving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
give  it  to  lumself,  upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured 
friend,  incapable  of  changing.  We  may  perceive  here  the 
maxims  of  the  Roman  policy ;  and  these  detached  lines 
may  serve  to  imveil  it  u])on  other  occasions,  when  more  at- 
tentive to  conceal  itself. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  a  prince  who,  without 
doubt,  did  not  want  ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  cliar- 
acter  to  reject  such  jjleasing  lioj)es,  when  they  presented 
themselves  to  him  without  being  solicited.  He  listened 
therefore  to  these  discourses  and  this  j^roposal  with  some  de- 
gree of  attention,  because  they  came  from  some  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal persons  of  Rome,  Avhose  wisdom  lie  esteemed,  and 
whose  probity  he  respected.  The  affair  went  so  far  that 
he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate  that  part  of  his 
brother's  kingdom  should  be  given  to  him. 

Attains  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius, 
whom  Eumenes,  suspecting  his  brother,  had  sent  Avith  him 
to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  u])on  his  conduct,  and  to  recall  him 
to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart 
from  it.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  manners 
were  very  insinuating  and  well  adapted  to  persuasion- 
Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from  Attalus  himself, 

*  A.  M.  383T.    Ant.  J.  C.  167.    Polyb.  Lcgat.  xciii.  Liv.  1.  xiv.  n.  19,  20. 
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the  design  that  had  been  instilled  into  hira,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  some  favorable  moments  to  open  himself  to  him. 
He  represented  that  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  weak  of 
itself,  and  but  very  lately  established,  hiicl  subsisted,  and 
been  improved,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding 
of  the  brothers  who  possessed  it :  that  only  one  of  tliem, 
indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem ; 
but  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect :  that  Eumenes,  having 
no  male  issue  (for  the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  not  then  in  being),  he  could  leave  his 
throne  only  to  his  next  brother  :  that  his  right  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incontestible  ;  and 
that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the 
time  for  such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And 
wherefore,  then,  should  he  anticipate  and  hasten,  by  a  vio- 
lent and  criminal  imdertaking,  what  would  soon  happen  in 
a  just  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely  ? 
If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  them,  weakened  by  such 
division,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  their  neiglibors, 
might  be  equally  undone  in  the  end  ;  that  if  he  proposed 
to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother  ? 
Would  he  reduce  him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send 
hira,  at  his  years,  into  banishment  ?  or,  in  a  word,  would  he 
cause  him  to  be  put  to  death?  that  he  did  not  doubt,  but 
such  thoughts  must  give  him  horror  :  that,  not  to  s])eak  of 
the  fnbulous  accounts  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  dis- 
cord, the  recent  example  of  Pei'seus  might  remind  him  of 
them :  that  that  unfortunate  ])rince,  who  had  torn  the 
sceptre  from  his  brother  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by 
the  divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  scepti-e 
at  the  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the  temple  of  Samothracia,  and  in 
a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of  the  gods 
who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt. 
That  he  w^as  assured  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of 
friendship  for  him  than  ill-will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at 
present  such  jiernicious  counsels,  would  be  the  first  to  praise 
his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  bi-other,  if  he  con- 
tinued faithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  add- 
ed the  extreme  danger  to  which  Attains  would  expose  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  the 
Gauls  were  prej^aring  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow 
up  the  fire  of  discord  in  this  manner  between  brothers! 
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Of  what  value  must  a  sincere,  ynnident,  and  disinterested 
friend  appear  at  such  a  time  ?  What  an  advantage  is  it  for 
a  prince  to  give  those  who  approach  him  the  liberty  of 
speaking  freely  and  without  reserve  to  him  and  of  being 
known  by  them  in  that  light  ?  The  wise  remonstrances  of 
Stratius  had  their  effect  nyion  Attains.  That  prince,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  senate  without  speaking  against 
his  brother,  or  denranding  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  contented  himself  with  congratulating  the  senate, 
in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  victory 
gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed  the  zeal  and 
affection  with  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Per- 
seus. He  desired  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to 
check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  redui^e  them  to  their 
former  state  ;  and  c(mcluded  with  requesting  that  the  investi- 
ture of  ^nus  and  Maronaea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given 
to  him,  which  places  had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father 
of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed  with  him  by  Eu- 
menes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attains  would  demand  another 
audience,  in  order  to  speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions 
upon  part  of  his  brother's  dominions,  promised  beforehand 
to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  demand,  and  made 
the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  two  cities  as  he  desired.  Buti 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  Rome,  the  senate, 
offended  at  finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they  expected 
from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in 
any  other  manner,  revoked  the  promise  they  had  made 
him ;  and  before  the  prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared 
^nus  and  Marona?a  free  and  independent  cities.  They 
sent,  however,  an  embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  P.  Licinius  ;  but  with  very  different  instructions 
from  those  demanded  by  Attalus.  The  Roman  policy  took 
off  the  -mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect 
veiy  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days  aftei  gave  audience  to  the  Rho- 
dians,  which  made  a  great  noise.*  They  at  first  refused  to 
hear  them,  as  having  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
honor  by  their  conduct,  and  even  a  declaration  of  war 
against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  this,  sent 
two  new  deputies.  Having  obtained  admittance  to  the 
senate  with  great  difficulty,  they  appeared  there  as  suppli- 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  xciii.-xclx.  c.  et  civ.    Liv.  1.  xiv.  n.  20-25. 
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cants,  clfe.ssecl  in  monrning-hnlnts,  anrl  with  their  faces 
bathed  in  tears.  Astyniedes  spoke,  and  witli  a  voice  inter- 
rupted with  sighs,  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  liis  unfor- 
tunate country.  He  took  great  care  not  to  sliow  at  first  Iiis 
desire  to  justify  it.  He  knew  that  it  had  justly  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  Roman  peojde ;  lie  confessed  its  faults ;  he 
called  to  mind  the  indiscreet  embassy,  which  the  ins(dent 
pride  of  the  orator  who  spoke  had  rendered  still  more  crim- 
inal;  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  difference 
between  tlie  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  f  jw  private 
persons  disavowed  by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to 
deliver  up.  He  represented  that  there  was  no  republic 
nor  city  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members.  That, 
after  all,  there  jvere  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  than 
words  ;  foolish,  indeed,  rash,  extravagant,  which  he  c(m- 
fessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and  failings  of  his  nation, 
but  such  as  wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon,  or 
punish  with  exceeding  rigor,  no  more  than  Ju|)iter  aims  his 
thunders  at  all  who  sjjeak  with  little  res])ect  of  his  divinity. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  the  neutrality  observed  by  us  in  the  late 
war  is  looked  u|>on  as  a  certain  proof  of  our  enmity  in  regard 
to  you.  Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein  .the  inten- 
tion, when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action  itself.* 
But  let  your  severity  be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  punish- 
ment can  only  fall  on  those  Avho  had  this  intention,  and  then 
the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting  even  that  this 
neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real 
Services  we  have  rendered  you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars, 
to  be  deemed  as  nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the  omis- 
sion imputed  to  us  in  the  last?  Let  Philip,  Antiochus,  and 
Perseus,  bear  witness  in  our  cause.  The  voices  of  the  two 
first  will  certainly  be  for  us  and  absolve  us;  and  for  the 
third,  at  most,  and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must 
appear  doubtful  and  uncertain.  Can  you,  then,  according 
to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal  decree  against 
Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of  deciding  whether 
it  shall  subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  destroyed  ?  You 
may  delare  war  against  us ;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will 
take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  pei-sist  in  your  resentment, 
we  demand  time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes, 
and  at  that  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free 
persons,  will  embark,  with  all  our  estates  and  effects ;  we 

•  Xef|ue  moribus  neque  le  jilnis  ullius  dvitatls  Ita  comparatum  esse  ut  siqula 
vellet  iiiimicum  perire,  si  iiUiil  fecerit  quo  id  tiat,  capitis  daauietur.— Liv. 
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will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as  well  public  as  pri- 
vate, and  come  to  Rome,  wliere,  after  we  have  thrown  onr 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we  will  de- 
liver up  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our  children  to  your  dis- 
cretion. We  will  suffer  here  before  your  eyes,  whatever  you 
shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  condemned 
to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  we  shall,  at  least,  spare  our- 
selves the  sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  re- 
i^olves,  declare  yourselves  our  enemies,  but  there  is  a  secret 
i^ense  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares  quite  the  con- 
trary, and  assures  us  that,  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act 
:tp;ainst  us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and 
•iervants." 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  eai'th,  and  held  out  their  hands  toward  the  sena- 
tors, Avith  olive  branches  in  them,  to  demand  peace.  When 
they  were  withdrawn,  by  order  of  the  senate,  they  proceeded 
to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia, 
in  quality^  of  consuls,  j)ra3tors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who  had 
most  experienced  their  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  very  much  against  them.  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the 
celebrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  character, 
which  often  rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this* 
time  in  favor  of  the  Rhodians,  and  spoke  for  them  with 
great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat  his  dis- 
course, because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's  own, 
entitled  De  Originibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own 
orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  I'egret  the  loss  of  so  A'aluable  a 
collection.  Aulus  Gellius  ^  has  preserved  some  fragments  of 
this  discourse  of  Cato's  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  made 
use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  to  assist  the  reader  in  knowing  and  distinguishing 
the  manly  and  energetic  style  which  characterized  the  Ro- 
man eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  elegance  of 
words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans 
that  they  ought  not  to  abandon  themselves  to  excessive 
joy.  That  prosperity  generally  excites  pride  and  inso- 
lence. That  he  apprehends,  in  the  present  case,  they  may 
form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some   misfortune  upon 

*  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  .  ^  i  ■■■•»i 
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Rome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  wliich  they  give  them- 
selves up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  "Adversity,"  says  he, 
"  in  humbling  the  sj)irit,  restores  us  to  our  reason,  and 
teaches  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the 
contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy 
it  occasions,  and  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  measures,  which 
a  calm  situation  of  mind  would  enable  us  to  discern  and 
execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am  absolutely  of  o])inion 
that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair  till,  having 
recovered  from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  may  be 
masters  of  ourselves,  and  capable  of  deliberating  with  more 
maturity."  *  He  adds,  "  that  he  indeed  believes  the  Rho- 
dians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have 
conquered  Perseus  ;  but  that  they  had  such  sentiments  in 
common  with  all  other  states ;  sentiments  which  did  not 
proceed  from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but  from  the  love 
of  their  own  liberty  ;  for  which  they  had  just  cause  to  fear, 
when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire 
with  us,  and  we  should  become  absolute  masters  of  all  na- 
tions. For  the  rest,  the  Rhodians  did  not  aid  Perseus. 
Their  only  crime,  by  the  consent  of  their  most  violent  ac- 
cusers, is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  against  us.  But 
how  long  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is 
there  any  one  among  us  that  would  be  willing  to  subject 
himself  to  this  rule?  For  my  own  })art,  I  am  sure  I  would 
not.f  The  Rhodians,  it  is  said,  are  proud.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  make  me  that  re- 
proach. But,  pray,  in  what  does  their  j)ride  affect  us? 
Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  prouder 
than  we  are  ?  "  | 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato, 
prevented  a  war  with  the  Rhodians.  The  answer  given 
them  did  not  declare  them  enemies,  nor  treat  them  as  allies ; 
but  continued  them  in  suspense.     They  were  ordered  to 

*  Scio  solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebus  seeundis  atque  prolixis  atque  pros- 
peris  animum  uxcellere,  superbiam  atque  fernoiain  augescere  atque  crescere  : 
quod  inilii  nunc  inagiuu  eurre  est,  quia  luee  res  tain  s^ounde  proi'essit,  neijuid  in 
consulendo  adversi  eveiiia,  quod  nostras  secundas  res  confutet ;  neve  hajo  lajtitia 
niniis  liixuriose  eveniat.  Adversie  reni  se  domant,  et  decent  quid  opus  sit  facto,; 
seoundaj  res  liBtitia  transversuni  trudero  soleut  a  recte  consulendo  atque  intel- 
ligendo.  Quo  niajore  opere  edico  suadeoque  uti  hicc  res  aliquot  dies  proferatur, 
dum  ex  tanto  gaudio  in  potestateni  nostram  redeanins. 

t  Qui  accerirne  adversus  eos  dicit,  ita  dieit  ;  hostes  volulsse  fieri.  Et  quia 
tandem  est  nostrum,  qui,  quod  ad  sese  attinent,  aeqnuin  censeat  quempiam  pip- 
nas  dare  ob  earn  rem,  quod  arguatur  male  facere  voluisse  ?  nemo  opinor  ;  nam 
ego,  quod  ad  me  attinet,  nolim. 

t  Rhoiiienses  superbos  esse  aiunt,  id  objectautes  quod  mihi  a  liberis  meis 
minime  peci  velim.  Sinl  sane  superhi.  Quid  id  ad  nos  attinent  ?  Idiio  irascl- 
mini,  siquis  superbior  est  quam  nos  ? 
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remove  their  governors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and 
Caria.  Those  provinces  Avere  given  up  to  them  after  the 
defeat  of  Antioclius,  and  now  taken  from  them  by  way  of 
punishment.  They  were  ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus 
and  Stratonice.  They  had  bought  the  first  for  two  hundred 
talents,  of  Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  second  had  been  given 
them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  ;  they  drew  from  those  two 
cities  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents. 
At  the  same  time  the  senate  granted  the  island  of  Delos 
an  exemption  from  customs,  which  considerably  diminished 
the  revenues  of  the  Rhodians.  For,  instead  of  a  million 
of  drachmas,  to  which  the  revenue  from  those  customs 
amounted  before,  it  paid  afterward  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

The  senate's  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear 
that  the  Romans  would  take  up  arms  against  the  re])ublic, 
made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as  is  common  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  great  misfortunes  to  make  jjcople  next  to  in- 
sensible of  small  ones.  However  hard  those  orders  Avere, 
they  submitted  to  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execu- 
tion. They  decreed,  at  the  same  time,  a  crown  of  gold  to 
the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,* 
and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had 
orders  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians 
had  not  demanded  it  till  then,  though  for  almost  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the  most  glorious 
expeditions  of  that  republic.  They  were  unwilling  to  f(!t- 
ter  their  liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties  ;  while 
they  remained  free  and  their  own  masters,  they  might  either 
aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported  by  them  upon  oc- 
casion. In  the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded 
to  be  admitted  as  allies  ;  not  to  secure  themselves  against 
other  powers,  for  they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of  any  be- 
sides the  Romans ;  but  to  remove,  by  that  change,  all  sus- 
picions that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  republic.  The  alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them 
at  this  time.  They  did  not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year  ; 
nor  then  without  long  and  warm  solicitations.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  Iiad  been 
sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  con- 
dition, was  of  great  service  to  them  upon  this  occasion. 
He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had  punctually  obeyed  the 
senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the  partisans  of  Per- 
♦  Tills  might  amount  to  twenty-seven  tUoxisand  cloUara. 
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Bens  to  death.  After  so  favorable  a  report,  the  Rliodians 
were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  peoj^le. 

I  have  before  observed  that  the  ^Etolians  had  jiresented 
themselves  before  Paidus  yEmilius,  in  mourniu!^;  haljits,  at 
his  i-eturn  from  his  ex]»edition  into  Greece,  and  tliat  he  had 
given  them  andience  at  Ain])hi]»olis.  Tlie  subject  of  their 
c(>n!i)laints  was  that  Lycischus  and  Tisij)iuis,  whom  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were  devo- 
ted, rendered  them  very  powerful  in  yEtolia,  had  surrounded 
the  senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,  avIio  com- 
manded in  the  j)rovince  for  the  Romans  ;  that  they  had  ])ut 
to  death  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ])rinci])al  ])ersons  in 
the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  Avas  their  having  seemed  to 
fiiAor  Per.seus  ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had  Iteen  sent 
into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had  been  given 
11])  to  tlieir  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  know- 
ing, not  on  which  side  the  injustice  and  violence  had  been 
committed,  but  whether  the  ])arties  concerned  liad  been  for 
Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  murderers  were  acquitted.  The 
dead  Avei-e  declared  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  exiles  to 
have  been  banished  justly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned  for 
having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody  execution  ;  but  why  con- 
demned, if  it  was  just  ?  or,  if  not,  why  Avere  those  acquitted 
who  had  been  the  [jrincipal  authors  of  it  ?  * 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  Avho  had  exjiressed 
any  inclination  for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  princi- 
pal ])ersons  of  each  city  Avere  divided  into  three  factions, 
Tlie  one  Avere  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans ;  others  ad- 
Ivered  to  the  party  of  the  kings  ;  both  making  their  court  to 
their  protectors  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  rendering 
themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  Avhich  they  held  in  an 
Oj^pressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  other  tAvo,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither 
taking  part  Avith  the  Romans  nor  the  kings  ;  but  publicly 
asserting  the  defence  of  their  laAvs  and  liberty.  The  latter 
were  in  reality  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several 
cities ;  but  Avere  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies, 
lionors,  and  rcAvai'ds,  Avere  conferi'cd  solely  ujion  those  Avho 
espoused  the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus ; 
and  they  em])loyed  their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all 
those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view   they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all 

*  Liv.  1.  xlv.n.  28-32. 
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parts  of  Greece,  to  the  ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
senate  to  re<i:uhite  affairs.  Tliey  gave  them  to  understand 
that,  besides  those  who  had  dechired  publicly  for  Perseus, 
there  were  many  others,  secretly  the  enemies  of  Home,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  asserting  liberty,  influenced  the  whole 
people  against  them,  and  that  those  cities  would  never  con- 
tinue quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  uidt'ss, 
after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  autliority 
of  those  who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at 
heart  was  fully  established.  The  ten  commissioners  were 
highly  pleased  with  these  reasons,  and  made  them  the  rule 
of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  expected  from  an 
assembly  that  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as 
criminals,  who  were  not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to  reward 
all  who  shouhl  declare  theniselv(!S  their  accusers  and  ene- 
mies, with  numerous  favors?  We  see  here  to  what  lengths 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They 
make  men  blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  decency,  and  in- 
duce them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well  as  eveiy  thing  else, 
when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  pagans  was 
but  a  weak,  and  very  fluctuating  principle,  as  appears  evi- 
dently upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to  whom  a 
list  had  been  given  of  all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered 
them  to  attend  him  from  ^tolia,  Acarnania,  Ejjirus,  and 
B(Botia,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  de- 
fence. Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to 
take  informations  against  such  as,  in  public  or  private,  had 
favored  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece,  none  gaAC  the  Roman 
republic  so  much  umbi'age  as  the  Aclnean  league,  which  till 
then  had  continued  formidable  by  the  number  and  valor  of 
their  troops,  by  the  ability  of  their  generals,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it 
was  composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  power  that 
might  prove  an  ob.stacle  to  their  ambitious  designs,  es]>ecially 
if  tiiey  should  join  the  king  of  Macedonia,  or  the  king  of 
Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  it,  by  introducing  di- 
visions, and  gaining  creatures,  Avhom  they  raised  by  their 
inlluence  to  all  emi)loynient8,  and  by  whose  means  they  de- 
cided in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league.  We  have  seen 
what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.  But  it  was 
in  the  conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  gave  the  last 
stroke  to  their  liberty.* 

*  A.  M.  38.37.  Aiit.  J.  C.  1C7.  Liv.  1.  xlv.  u.  31,  Pausau.  In  Achaiac.  pp. 
41G,  417. 
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After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  complete  with 
the  Romans,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself,  tlie  ruin  of  the 
partisans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies, 
had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  by  name,  all  those  to  the  ten 
commissioners  whom  ho  suspected  to  h;ive  liad  any  inclina- 
tion to  support  Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  suffice 
to  write  to  tlie  Achasans,  as  they  had  done  to  otlier  states, 
that  they  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to  Rome  as  were 
accused  of  having  favored  Perseus :  but  they  sent  two  depu- 
ties to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two 
reasons  induced  thjsm  to  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was, 
their  fear  that  the  Achaeans,  Avho  Avere  very  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  very  brave,  Avould  refuse  obedie'nceto  the  letters 
that  shoidd  be  written  them  ;  and  that  Callicrates,  and  the 
other  informers,  should  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  as- 
sembly :  the  second,  because  in  the  letters,  which  had  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  Perseus,  nothing  appeared  to 
convict  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Clau- 
dius and  Cn.  Domitius  JEnobarbus.  One  of  tliem,  more 
abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other,  Pausanius  does  not 
say  which,  com])lained  in  the  assembly  that  many  of  the 
most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus 
against  the  Romans,  ami  demanded  that  they  should  be  con- 
demned as  deserving  death,  after  which  he  should  name 
them.  The  whole  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal, 
and  cried  out  on  all  sides  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  to 
condemn  persons  before  it  was  declared  who  they  were,  and 
pressed  him  to  make  known  the  guilty.  Upon  repeated  in- 
stances to  explain  himself,  lie  replied,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Callicrates,  that  all  who  had  been  in  office,  and  commanded 
the  armies,  liad  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  that  crime. 
Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a  person  of  great  repute,  and 
very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  I 
have  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
the  chief  jnagistrate  of  the  league  ;  I  protest,  that  I  have 
never  acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  either  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate."  The 
Romans  took  hold  of  this  expression,  as  favorable  to  his  de- 
signs, and  decreed  that  all  those  mIio  had  been  charged  by 
Callicrates  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  justify  them- 
selves there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  afflic- 
tion upon   this   sentence.     Nothing  like  it  hud  ever  been 
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known,  even  under  Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander.  Tliose 
princes,  thougli  irresistil>ly  powerful,  never  conceived  the 
thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into 
Macedonia,  but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council 
of  the  Ami»hictyons,  their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did 
not  imitate  their  moderation  ;  but  by  a  conduct,  which  may 
justly  be  called  tyi'annical,  caused  more  than  a  thousand  of 
the  most  considerable  citizens  of  tlie  Achaaan  league  to  be 
seized,  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  Callicrates  became  more 
than  ever  the  object  of  horror  and  detestation  to  all  the 
Achaeans.  All  people  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shunned 
his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor  ;  and  no  one  would  bathe 
in  the  public  baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first 
emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of 
those  exiles.  We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distingvxish 
himself  by  the  fortitude  and  constancy  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  interest  of  the  Achagan  league  during  his  govern- 
ment of  it.  In  regard  to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his 
father,  a  great  statesman,  for  his  master;  and  for  war,  Phil- 
opcemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  generals  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  those  learned 
lessons  of  go\'ernment  and  Avar,  which  he  practised  himself, 
and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputation 
had  reached  before  him,  his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of 
the  republic  cultivate  his  friendship.  He  was  particularly 
intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  eldest  of 
whom  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  and 
the  youngest  into  that  of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been 
adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  int'mate 
friendship  of  Polybius  with  the  second  son  of  Paulus  ^rail- 
ius,  who  afterwards  conquered  Carthage  and  Numantia. 
That  young  Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a  friend,  and 
knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  and  counsels  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  very  probable  that  Polybius  composed  the 
greatest  ])art  of  his  history,  or,  at  least,  collected  his  mate- 
rials for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achaeans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate,  without 
hearing  or  examining  their  cause,  supposing,  without  any 
foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  most  known  truth,  that  they 
had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans. 
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banished  them  into  diiTerent  towns  of  Italy.  Polybiiis  was 
excaj)ted  from  that  number, 

The  Achaeans,*  surprised  and  afflicted  Avitli  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  sent  deputies  to  Ivome,  to  demand  that 
the  senate  wouhl  vouclisaie  to  take  cognizance  of  their  cause. 
They  were  aniiwered  that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  they 
liad  adjudged  it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Aciueans 
sent  back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  Eurajus  at  their 
head,  to  protest  again  before  the  senate,  that  those  ^Vchaians 
had  never  been  heard  by  their  country,  and  that  their  affair 
had  never  been  brouglit  to  a  trial.  Euraeus,  in  consequence, 
entered  the  senate  with  the  other  dej)uties  who  accompanied 
him,  and  declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying  that 
they  would  take  cognizance  of  the  accusation,  and  not  snffer 
the  accused  to  perish,  without  j)assing  sentence  upon  the 
crime  they  were  charged  with.  That  it  were  to  be  wished 
.the  senate  would  exaaiine  the  affair  themselves,  and  nial  e 
known  the  guilty  ;  but  in  case  their  other  groat  affairs  shouid 
not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  incjuiry,  they  had  only  to 
refer  it  to  the  Achieans,  who  woidd  do  them  justice  in  such 
a  manner,  as  should  evidence  the  greatness  of  their  aversion 
for  the  culpable.  Nothing  was  more  equitable  than  this  de- 
mand, and  the  senate  was  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  try  the 
cause,  for  the  accusation  was  groundless ;  on  the  other,  to 
dismiss  the  exiles,  without  passing  judgment  ujion  them, 
was  to  lose  irrecoverably  all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The 
senate,  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes  of  retrieving  their 
exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissive  to  their 
orders,  Avrote  to  CifUicrates,  and  other  partisans  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  the  return  of  the 
exiles  consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  interest  of  their  country. 
This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  tiie  ]>eo])le  of 
Greece,  into  consternation.  A  universal  mourning  snc- 
ceeded.  They  wei'e  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  far- 
ther to  hope  for  the  accused  Achajans,  and  that  their  ban- 
ishment was  perpetual. 

They,  however,  sent  two  deputies  t  with  instructions  to 
demand  the  return  of  the  exiles;  but  assu]>plicants,  and  as  .1 
favor ;  lest,  in  taking  upon  them  their  defence,  they  should 
seem  ever  so  little  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  senate.  There 
did  not  escape  any  thing  in  their  harangue  that  was  not  very 
well  weighed,  and  sufficiently  reserved.     Notwithstanding 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  cv.  t  Idem.  cxxi. 
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wliich,  the  senate  continued  inflexible,  and  declared  that 
they  would  ])ersist  in  the  regulations  already  made. 

T!ie  Achffians  would  not  be  rejected,  and  a])pointed  sev- 
eral deputations  at  different  times,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to  demand  the  return 
of  Polybius.  They  were  in  the  right  to  persevere  tluis  ni 
their  applications  to  the  senate,  in  favor  of  their  countiy- 
men.  Though  their  repeated  instances  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  ])lace  the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in  full  light,  tliey 
could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  sena- 
tors were  moved  witli  them,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  send  home  the  exiles.* 

Tlie  Acha^ans,  having  received  advice  of  this  favoral)]e 
disposition,  in  order  to  improve  it  to  their  advantage,  ap- 
pointed a  last  deputation,  f  The  exiles  had  been  already 
banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were 
dead.  There  Avere  very  warm  debates  ujwn  them  in  the 
senate  ;  some  being  for  their  return  into  their  country,  and 
their  being  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  estates,  and 
others  ojjjiosing  it.  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  had 
solicited  Cato  in  favor  of  the  exiles.  That  grave  senator, 
rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn,  "  To  see  us,"  said  lie,  "  dis- 
pute a  whole  day,  Avliether  some  poor  old  men  of  Greece 
shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers,  or  those  of  their  own 
country,  would  not  one  believe  that  we  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  ?  "  That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  Avanting  to  make 
llie  senate  ashamed  of  so  long  a  contest,  and  to  deternune 
at  last  to  send  back  the  exiles  to  Peloponnesus.  Polybius 
Avas  desirous  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honors 
and  digniities  they  ])ossess(.d  before  their  banishment ;  but 
before  he  presented  that  request  to  the  senate,  lie  thought 
proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  Avho  told  liim  smiling,  "  Po- 
lybius, you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are 
for  returning  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miser- 
able tatters  you  have  left  there."  The  exiles  accordingly 
returned  into  their  coimtry,  but  of  the  thousand  that  left  it, 
only  about  three  hundred  remained.  Polybius  mnde  no 
use  of  this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Sci]"/io, 
for,  three  years  after,  he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Car- 
thage, t 

*  A.  M.  3844.    Ant.  J.  C.  100.    Polyb.  Legat.  exxix.  cxx. 

t  Plut.  ill  Cato.  Cens.  p.  341.  t  A.  M.  3854.    Ant.  J.  C.  150, 
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SECTION  III. AKIAEATHES    DIES,  AND  IS    SUCCEEDED    BY    HIS 

SON.        DEATH    OF    EUMENE8.       WAK    BETWEEN    ATTALUS 
AND    PRUSIAS. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every 
day  to  Rome,  eitlier  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their 
victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves  for  the  attach- 
ment they  seemed  to  liave  to  that  prince  ;  and  some  came 
to  lay  complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard  to  some  allies. 
We  have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the  Rhodians  and 
Achaeans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what  concerns 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and 
some  other  particular  affairs. 

Prusias,  having  come  to  Rome  to  offer  to  the  senate  and 
Roman  people  his  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  dishonored  the  I'oyal  dignity  by  abject 
flattery.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the 
senate  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved, 
and  with  the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of  a  sbne  made 
free  ;  and  saluting  the  deputies,  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  one 
of  your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  whatever  you  shall  please 
to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs." 
When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door,  facing 
the  senators  who  sat,  and  prostrating  himself,  kissed  the 
threshold.  Afterwards,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly, 
"  I  salute  you,  gods  preservers,"  cried  he  ;  and  went  on  with 
a  discourse  suitable  to  that  prelude.  Polybius  says  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  it.  He  concluded  with  de- 
manding that  the  Roman  people  would  renew  the  alliance 
with  him,  and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from  Antio- 
chus,  of  which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without 
any  right  or  pretension.  He  then  recommended  his  son 
Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted  him ;  only 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  examme  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this 
audience,  omits  the  abject  submissions  of  Prusias,  of  which 
he  pretends  the  Roman  historians  say  nothing;  he  contents 
himself  with  mentioning,  in  the  conclusion,  part  of  what 
Polybius  had  said  before,  and  with  some  reason.  For  that 
base  deportment  at  least  dishonored  the  senate  as  much, 
who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it.  * 

Prusias  had  scarcely  left  Rome,  when  advice  came  that 
Eumenes  was  on  the  point  of  entering  it.     That  pews  gave 

*A.  M.  3838.    Ant.  J.  C.  166.    Polyb.  Legat.  xcvii.    Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  44. 
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the  senate  some  trouble.  Eumenes,  in  the  war  against  Per- 
seus, had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  neither 
continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There  was  reason 
for  violent  suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him. 
To  admit  him  to  an  audience  was  to  declare  him  innocent : 
to  contemn  him  as  guilty  was  to  Inj  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  a  Avar  with  him  ;  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had.  failed  in  point  of  prudence,  by  load- 
ing a  prince  with  fortunes  and  honors,  whose  character  they 
were  little  acquainted  with.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  reception  of  kings  was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  rc]>ub- 
lic,  they  forbade  all  kings  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that 
ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was 
at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  returned  there- 
fore into  his  own  dominions.* 

This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the 
affection  of  his  allies.  Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome, 
to  complain  of  the  irruptions  he  had  made  into  Bithynia. 
He  added  that  Eumenes  held  secret  intelligence  Avith 
Antiochus ;  that  he  treated  all  those  injuriously  who 
seemed  to  favor  the  Romans,  and  particularly  the  Gallo- 
Grecians,  his  neighbors,  in  contradiction  to  the  senate's 
decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  people  had  also  sent  deputies 
to  Rome  with  their  complaints ;  which  they  afterwards 
repeated  scA'cral  times,  as  well  as  Prusias.  The  senate  did 
not  yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  themselves 
with  aiding  and  supporting  the  Gallo-Grecians  secretly,  'o 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  without  doing  any  manifest  in- 
justice to  Eumenes. t 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance 
into  Rome,  sent  his  brothers,  Attalus  and  Athena^us,  thither, 
to  answer  the  accusations  he  was  charged  Avith.  The  apol- 
ogy they  made  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  complaints 
against  the  king  ;  and  the  senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
it  that  they  sent  them  back  into  Asia,  laden  with  honors 
and  presents.  They  did  not,  hoAvever,  entirely  efface  the 
prejudices  conceived  against  their  bi-other.  The  senate  de- 
spatched Sulpitius  Gallus  and  Manius  Sergius,  with  orders 
to  inform  themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and 
Eumenes  Avere  not  concerting  some  design  against  the 
Romans. 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  xcvil. 

t  A.  M.  3880.  Ant.  J.  C.  165.  Polyb.  Legat.  xcvii.,  oil.,  civ.,  cv.,  cvL,  cxix., 
cxx. 
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Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  im- 
prudence. He  was  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing 
important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes.  Wlien  lie  ar- 
rived in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  informed  that 
such  as  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to  that 
prince  might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten 
days  he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the  accusations  peoi>le 
thought  fit  to  form"  against  Eumenes  :  a  liberty  that  set  all 
malecontents  at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of 
calumnies.* 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  following 
year  into  Asia  upon  the  same  account,  Avas  received  by 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him 
there  was  notliing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced 
him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave 
as  favorable  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  Avho  had  married  the  sister  of  Eumenes. 
That  prince  died  some  time  after.f  His  son  Ariarathes, 
surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  him.  His  mother  was 
Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  his 
father  intended,  when  he  became  of  age,  to  resign  his  king- 
dom to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent ;  from 
whence  he  was  called  Philopator,  that  is,  lover  of  his  father. 
An  action,  highly  laudable  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by  parricide,  t 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent 
deputies  to  Rome  to  demand  that  the  treaty  which  his 
father  had  made  with  the  Rfunans  should  be  renewed,  which 
was  granted  him  with  praises.  § 

Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  that  Eumenes  assisted 
him  with  all  ]iis  forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  S^'ria,  and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  set  in  his  place, 
who  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Holofernes.  ||  Ariarathes 
took  refuge  at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent 
their  ambassadors  also  thither.  The  senate  decreed  that 
the  two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  It  was  a  very  com- 
mon course  of  policy  with  the  Romans  to  divide  kingdoms 
between  brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  that  parti- 
tion, and  sow  the  seeds  of  an  eternal  division  between  them. 
Attains,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  re-established  him  in 
the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered  and  ex- 
pelled his  competitor.H 

•  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145.  1  A.  M.  3S40.    Ant.  J.  C.  IM. 

t  A.  M.  3(184.    Ant.  J.  C.  162.    Diod.  Eleg.  p.  SO.'J. 

§  Polyb.  Legat.  cxxi.  ||  A.  M.  o845.    Ant.  J.  C.  159.    Polyb.  Legat.  cxxvi 

%  A.  M.  3847.    Ant.  J.  C.  157. 
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Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  al- 
most continually  engaged  in  war  witli  either  Prut^ias  or  the 
Gallo-Grecians.  lie  died  after  having  reigned  thirty-eight 
years.*  He  left  for  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  his  son 
Attains,  surnamed  Philometer,  then  an  infant,  Avhom  he  had 
ty  Stratonice,  sister  of  Ariarathes,  and  a])i)ointed  guiirdian 
of  his  son  and  regent  of  liis  kingdom,  his  brother  Attains 
Philadelphus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  twenty-one 
years. t 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body 
of  that  prince,  says  he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  his  soul  great, 
and  abounding  with  the  most  noble  sentiments.  He  gave 
place  to  none  of  the  kings,  his  cotemporaries  in  many  other 
qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his  in- 
clinations, t  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he  re- 
ceived it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small 
number  of  cities,  wliich  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He 
rendered  it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have  disputed  pre- 
eminence with  almost  all  the  greatest  kingdoms.  He  owed 
jiothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune  ;  still  using  the  words 
of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  residt  of  his  ])rudence, 
labor,  and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory,  he 
did  more  good  to  Greece  and  enriched  more  ]n-ivate  persons 
than  any  prince.  To  finish  his  character,  he  possessed  so 
fully  the  art  of  engaging  the  res])ect  of  his  three  brothers, 
and  of  keeping  them  "within  bounds  by  his  authority,  with- 
out letting  them  perceive  it,  that,  though  they  were  all  of 
age  and  capacity  to  midertake  for  themselves,  and  shared 
with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never 
failed  in  point  of  submission,  but  continued  always  in  ])er- 
fect  imion,  and  with  equal  zeal  for  his, service,  assisted  him 
in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brothers, 
joined  with  unalterable  concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thing  in  this  place,  which  does 
great  honor  to  the  memory  of  Eumenes  ;  that  is,  his  having 
founded  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  or  at  least  con- 
siderably augmented  it :  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  else- 
where. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  be- 
tween Prusias  and  Eumenes,  continued  under  Attains,  who 
succeeded  the  latter.     Prusias,  having  been  victorious  in  a 

•  Strabo  savs,  he  reigned  forty-three  years,  but  he  is  presumed  to  be  in  error. 
i  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  6iH.  t  Polyb.  Exempt.  Virt.  et  Vit.  p,  166.  ' 
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battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraged  and  af- 
flicted that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attains,  let  fall  the 
weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the  statnes  and  temples  of  tlie 
gods ;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him  in  his  march.* 
Attains  sent  his  brother  Athenajus  to  R')!iie  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  different 
times  to  forbid  Prusias  to  continue  the  war  against  Attains  ; 
but  he  eluded  these  orders,  either  by  delays  or  open  treach- 
ery, having  once  attempted,  under  ])retence  of  an  interview, 
to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attains. f  His  design 
was  discovered,  and  the  execution  of  it  i)re vented  ;  but  his 
crime  was  not  tlie  less  u])on  that  accoxmt.  Rome,  at  other 
times,  would  have  punished  it  with  the  destruction  of  his 
kingdom.  On  this  occasion,  she  was  contented  with  send- 
ing ten  commissioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to 
this  war,  and  to  oblige  Prusias  to  make  Attains  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attains,  however,  with 
the  aid  of  his  allies,  had  assembled  numerous  armies,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  All  things  were  prepared  for  opening 
the  campaign,  when  news  came  that  the  commissioners  were 
arrived.  Attains  Joined  them.  After  some  conferences 
Upon  the  present  affair,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia,  Avhere 
they  declared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with 
from  the  senate.  That  ]>rince  was  willing  to  accei)t  part  of 
the  conditions  prescribed  him  ;  but  refused  to  comply  Avith 
most  of  the  rest.  The  commissioners,  exasperated  at  his 
rejecting  them,  broke  the  alliance  and  amity  witli  him,  and 
resuming  immediately  their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Prusias 
in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised  Attains  to  keep 
with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without 
being  the  first  to  commit  hostilities  ;  and  some  of  them  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  <! 
Prusias.  At  length  he  o])ened  his  eyes,  and  new  commis- 
si(mcrs  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  presented  liim.  This 
treaty  imported  that  Prusias  should  immediately  give 
twenty  decked  ships  to  Attains;  that  he  should  pay  hira 
five  hundred  talents,  in  tlie  space  of  twenty  years ;  and  that 
the  two  kings  should  keej)  Avithin  the  bounds  of  tlieir  own 
dominions,  such  as  they  were  before  the  war;  that  Prusias, 
in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  had  done  njton  the  lands  of 
some   neighboring   cities,  which   were   named,    should  pay 

♦  A.    M.  3848.    Ant.  J.  C.   156.      Polyb.   Legat.   cxxviii.,  cxxix.,  cxxxlii., 
cxxviv.,  cxxxv.  t  A.M.  3849.    Ant.  J.  C.  155. 
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them  one  hundred  talents.  When  he  had  accepted  and. 
signed  these  conditions,  Attahis  drew  off  his  troops  both  by- 
sea  and  land  into  his  ou'n  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended 
the  w.ir,  occasioned  by  the  differences  between  Attains  and 
Prusias. 

Attains  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  make  himself  known  to  the  senate,  to  de- 
mand the  continuance  of  their  amity,  and  without  doubt, 
to  thank  them  also  for  the  ])rotection  they  had  granted  his 
uncle,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  sen- 
ate all  the  marks  of  favor  he  could  have  ex];ected,  and  all 
the  honors  suitable  to  his  years ;  after  which  he  set  out  for 
his  dominions.* 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nlcomedes  to  Rome, 
and  knowing  that  he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  gave 
him  instructions  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  remit 
him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.f 
ITe  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he 
had  given  secret  orders  to  assassinate  the  young  prince,  in 
order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second  wife.  The  favor 
demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
tains demonstrating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  losses  their  master  had  sustained  from  him. 
Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid  commission  he  was 
charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nlcomedes.  The 
young  prince,  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  Into  Bithynia, 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous  de- 
signs of  his  father.  Supported  by  the  assistance  of  Attains, 
he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the  gi-eatest  ])art  of 
the  peojile  to  his  party  ;  for  Prusias  was  universally  ab- 
horred for  his  oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate 
prince,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  tem- 
ple, where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers  sent  by  Nlcomedes,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Nlcomedes  himself.  What  horrors 
on  each  side  !  Prusias  was  called  the  Hunter,  and  had 
reigned  at  least  thlrty-slx  years.  It  was  with  him  Hannibal 
had  taken  refuge,  t 

The  .person  of  this  king  of  Bithynia,  had  nothing  in  it 
to  prepossess  peoj^le  in  his  favor ;  nor  Avas  his  mind  more  to 
his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but  half  a  man,  and  a  mere 
woman  as  to  valor  and  bravery.     He  was  not  only  timorous 

•  Polyb.  Legal.  cxL 

t  A.  M.  3855.  Ant.  J.  C.  149.  Appiau.  in  Mithridat.  p.  175.  .Tustin.  \.  xxxiT. 
c.  4.  t  A.  M.  3856.    Ant.  J.  C.  U8. 
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but  soft,  and  incapable  of  fatigue ;  in  a  word,  equally  ef- 
feminate in  body  and  mind  ;  defects  by  no  means  amiable 
in  a  king,  and  most  of  all  among  the  Bitliynians.  Polite 
learning,  philosoph}',  and  all  other  liberal  knowledge,  were 
entirely  foreign  to  him.  In  short  he  had  no  manner  of  idea 
of  the  great  and  good,  the  noble  and  the  elegant.  Night 
and  day,  he  lived  a  true  Sardanapalus :  so  that  liis  subjects, 
upon  the  iirst  dawn  of  hope,  joined  Avith  the  utmost  ardor 
in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  in  the  same 
manner  he  had  governed  them.* 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived 
at  Rome  about  the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who,  having  been 
condem'ned  by  a  sentence  passed  on  them  by  tlie  Sicyoni- 
ans,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  a  fine 
of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  the  lands  of 
the  city  of  Oro])us,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that 
fine.  The  ambassadors  were  three  celebrated  ])hi]osophers  : 
Carneades,  of  the  sect  of  the  Academics,  Diogenes,  of  the 
Stoics,  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  Avay  so  far 
as  Rome  ;  it  was  about  the  time  of  which  Ave  are  speaking 
that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and  the  reputation  of  these 
tliree  philosophers  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  it.f  The 
young  people  of  Rome  Avho  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences, 
made  it  their  honor  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  Avere 
struck  with  admiration  in  hearing  them,  especially  Car- 
neades, whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence,  in  Avhich  solid- 
ity and  ornament  exalted  each  other,  transported  and  en- 
chanted them.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation 
that  a  Greek  of  extraoi'dinary  merit  had  arrived,  Avho,  from 
his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than  man,  and  Avho,  in  calm- 
ing and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  eloquence^ 
inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  Avhich  made  them  re- 
nounce all  other  pleasures  and  employments,  to  abandon 
themselves  AvhoUy  to  philosophy.  He  had  for  Ids  auditors 
all  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome.  Ilis  discourses, 
translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  Avere  in  all 
hands.  All  Rome  saw,  Avith  great  joy,  their  children  apj)ly 
themselves  to  Grecian  learning,  and  inseparable  from 
these  Avonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry  for  it ;  a]3- 
prebendjng  that  this  taste  for  polite  learning  Avould  extin- 

•  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  pp.  173, 1T4. 
■  t  A.  M.  3849,    Ant.  J,  C.  155,    Cic  1.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  15.    Aul.  Gel.  1.  vii.  c.  14. 
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guish  that  for  military  knowledge ;  and  that  they  would 
prefei  the  glory  of  speaking,  to  that  of  acting  well.  The 
example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  educated  at  the 
same  time  under  the  care  of  Polybius  in  a  taste  for  the 
sciences,  demonstrates  how  ill  founded  the  prejudice  of 
Cato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he  warmly  reproached 
the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the 
city ;  and  having  caused  the  affair  that  brought  them  thither 
to  be  despatched,  he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  the  fine  in  which  they  had  been  condemned 
was  moderated,  and  the  five  hundred  talents  reduced  to  one 
hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  peo])le  of  Marseilles.* 
They  had  already  been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  but 
at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  tliey  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  im- 
plore aid  of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of 
peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity  and  negotiation.  Such 
conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they  carried 
their  insolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies, 
and  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  The 
senate,  being  informed  of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the 
consul  Quintius  Opimius  march  immediately  against  them 
with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  where  the  insult 
had  been  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it  by 
storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  the  principal 
authoi's  of  the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to  be 
punished  there  according  to  their  deserts.  The  Ligurians 
Avero  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victor 
distributed  all  the  conquered  lands  among  the  people  of 
Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages  to 
Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged-  for  others  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  lay  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent 
them  fi'om  molesting  the  people  of  Marseilles  as  they  for- 
merly had.t 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  great 
estimation,  founded  upon  their  extraordinary  merit  and  the 
inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had  constantly  adhered 
to  the  party  of  the  Romans,  They  drew  their  origin  from 
Phoca3a,  a  city  of  Ionia,  t  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to 
besiege  it,  the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  \,o  the  yoke 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  cxxxi.  et  cxxxiy. 
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of  the  barbarians,  as  many  otliers  liad  done,  embarked  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  tlieir  effects,  and  after  vari- 
ous adventures,  havinij^  cast  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron  into  the 
sea,  they  all  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to  return  to 
Phocaea  till  that  iron  should  swim  upon  the  water.  After- 
wards, having  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there,  by  the  consent  of 
the  king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  called  3Iar- 
seilles.  This  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the  second  year  of  the 
45th  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions 
with  great  goodness,  being  dead,  his  son  did  not  show  them 
6o  much  favor.  The  growing  power  of  their  city  gave  him 
umbrage.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  those  strangers 
whom  he  had  received  into  his  country  as  guests  and  sup- 
plicants, might  one  day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by 
right  of  conquest.*  The  fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use 
of  upon  this  occasion,  that  asked  her  companion  to  lend  hcT 
her  house  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
whelps  ;  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  term  to 
bring  them  up ;  and  at  last,  when  they  were  grciwn  hu-ge  and 
strong,  made  herself  absolute  mistress  and  ]u-oprietor  of  the 
place,  from  v/hich  she  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled. 
The  3Iarseillians  had,  in  consequence,  at  first,  a  rude  war 
upon  their  hands,  but  being  victorious,  they  continued  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  thera, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long  confined. 

In  process  of  time,  they  settled  several  colonies,  and 
built  several  cities  :  Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Oibea  ;  which  much 
extended  their  territory  and  augmented  their  power.  They 
had  ports,  ai'senais,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  them  formid- 
able to  their  enemies.! 

So  many  new  settlements  contributed  to  the  sjn-eading 
of  the  Greeks  in  Gaul,  and  occasioned  a  wonderful  change 
in  them,  t  The  (^rauls,  quitting  their  ancient  rusticity  by 
degrees,  began  to  \)e  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  gentle 
manners.  Instead  of  breathing  nothing  but  \\  ir,  they  ac- 
customed themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise 
government.  They  learned  to  improve  their  lands,  to  cul- 
tivate vines,  and  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  surprising  an 
alteration  ensued,  as  Avell  in  the  provinces  as  the  people  who 

•  Herod,  1.  i.  c.  16i.  Justin,  xliii.  c.  4.         t  Strub.  p.  180.        t  Justin.  1.  xliii.  c.  4. 
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inliabited  them,  tliat  it  might  have  been  said  that  Greece 
had  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  tliat  Gaul  had  been  transferred  to 
Greece.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws  for 
its  polity  and  government,  which  was  aristocratical,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  elders.  Tlie  council  of  the  city 
was  composed  of  six  hundred  senators,  who  continued  in 
that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number,  fifteen  ^wvo 
elected  to  take  care  of  the  current  affairs,  and  three  to  pre- 
side in  the  assemblies,  in  the  quality  of  i)rincipal  magis- 
trates.f 

The  right  of  hospitality  Avas  in  singular  estimation 
among  the  Marseillians,  and  i)ractised  by  them  vrith  tlie 
most  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the  security  of  (lie 
asylum  they  ga^-e  to  strangers,  no  person  was  suffered  to 
enter  the  city  with  arms.  Certain  persons  were  placed  at 
the  gates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms 
of  all  who  came  in,  and  to  return  them  when  they  went 
out.  I 

All  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  introduce 
sloth  and  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  particular  care  was  taken 
to  banish  all  double-dealing,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

They  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty 
and  frugality.  §  The  most  considerable  portion  among  them 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as  many  in 
jewels.  Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, admires  the  regulations  of  government  observed  at 
Marseilles  in  his  time.  "That  city,"  says  he,  "steadfastly 
retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  from 
their  theatre  those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn 
upon  the  subject  of  milawful  love."  (|  The  reason  given  for 
this  maxim  is  still  finer  and  more  remarkable  than  the 
maxim  itself.  "  Lest,"  adds  the  author,  "  a  familiarity  with. 
such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  more  aj^t  to  imi- 
tate them."  If 

They  would  not  admit,  in  fimeral  ceremonies,  those  inde- 
cent tears  and  lamentations  with  which  they  are  generally 
attended,  and   ordered  them   to  cease  the    same    day  by  a 

*  Adeo  maguus  ct  liomiiiibiis  ct  rebus  imposilut-  (  st  liitoi,  ut  nor  Grfecia  In 
Gallium  emigniBse,  seU  Callia  in  Orajciam  Iraiislata  \iderelei. — Justin. 

t  Strab.  1.  ix.  p.  107.  J  Val.  l\Iax.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

§Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  181.  II  Lib.  ii.  o.  e. 

f  Eadem  civiiaa  servitatis  custos  acerinia  est;-  nullum  aditum  in  scenam 
minus  dando,  (]uorum  argument  o  majoro  ex  part'!  stuproruni  continent  actus, 
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domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  "  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  immoderate  affliction,  or  to  be  offended  at  the 
Livinity  for  not  having  thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality 
with  us  ?  "  * 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly 
in  its  praise  ;  it  is  in  his  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  his  father- 
in-law.  After  having  spoken  of  the  excellent  education  he 
had  i-eceived  from  the  care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia 
Procilla,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who 
made  him  pass  the  most  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and  age  ;  f  he 
adds,  "  wliat  had  j)reserved  him  from  the  dangers  and  disor- 
ders to  which  youth  is  generally  exposed,  was,  ])esides  his 
own  genius  and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having  from 
his  infancy  the  city  of  Marseilles  for  his  school,  in  the  man- 
ners of  whose  inhabitants,  the  politeness  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  wei'e  happily 
united."  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  prajter  ipsius 
bonam  integramque  naturam,  quod  statim  parvulus  sedem 
ac  magistram  studiorum  Massiliam  habuerit,  locum  Graeca 
comitate  et  provinciali  parsimonia  mistum  ac  bene  composi- 
tum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  Marseilles 
was  become  a  celebrated  school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  all  arts  and  sciences.  Elo- 
quence, phi!oso]>hy,  physic,  mathematics,  law,  fabulous  the- 
ology, and  all  kinds  of  literature,  were  ])ublicly  professed 
there.  This  city  produced  tlie  most  ancient  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias,  an  excellent  geographer 
and  astronomer,  whodived  in  the. time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
plnis,  or  indeeed  of  Alexander  the  Great,  t 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  equal  ardor  and  success.  Strabo  relates  that, 
ia  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  young 
nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  education ;  and  he 
prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself ;  which  is 
s;iying  a  great  deal.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  retained 
that  privilege  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  historian. 

The  Marseillians  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by  the 

*  Eteiiim  ciuid  attiiiet,  aut  himiano  dolori  iiidulgeEi.  ant  divino  numini  in- 
vidiam lieri,  quod  imniortaliiateni  suam  iiobiscum  parliri  iioluerit? 

t  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit  rara  castitaiis.  In  hujiis  sinu  indulgeiitiaque 
educatur,  per  omuem  hoiiesaruni  artium  cultum,  pueritiain  adolesceiitiamque 
transegit. — Tacit,  in  Agric.  c-  iv.  t  "N'oes.  in  Histor.  Graec. 
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wisdom  of  their  government,  than  by  their  capacity  and 
taste  for  learning.  Cicero,  in  one  of  liis  orations,  exceedingly 
magnifies  their  manner  of  governing  their  republic.  "  I  nni 
assured,"  says  he,  "  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  all  other 
nations,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  polity 
established  at  Marseilles.  That  city,  so  remote  from  the 
country,  manners,  and  language  of  all  oilier  Greeks  situated 
in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  barl)arous  nations  that  surrc/und  it 
on  all  sides,  is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its 
elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  praise,  than  imitate,  the  wis- 
dom of  its  government."  * 

Thc}^  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  jwlitics, 
from  which  they  never  de])arted,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
Romans,  to  whose  manners  their  own  were  more  conforma- 
ble, than  to  those  of  the  barbarians  around  them.  Besides 
which,  their  proximity  to  the  Ligurians,  of  whom  they  were 
equally  enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite  them  by 
their  common  interests  ;  that  imion  enabling  each  party  to 
make  ]>owerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  They 
accordingly  rendered  the  Romans  g7*eat  services  at  all  times, 
and  also  received  considerable  aids  from  them  upon  many 
occasions.f 

Justin  relates  a  fact  which  would  be  A'ery  much  to  the 
honor  of  the  Marseillians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having 
received  advice  that  the  Gauls  had  taken  and  burned  Rome, 
they  deplored  that  disaster  of  the  allies,  as  much  as  if  it  had 
happened  to  their  OAvn  city.  Nor  did  they  confine  them- 
selves to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold  and  silver,  either 
of  the  public  or  private  persons,  they  raised  the  sum  in  wliich 
the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquered,  as  the  ])rice  of  peace, 
and  sent  it  to  Rome,  t  The  Romans,  infinitely  affected  with 
so  noble  an  act  of  generosity,  granted  JVIarseilles  the  privi- 
lege of  impunity,  and  the  right  of  sitting  among  the  senators 
at  the  pidilic  sliows.  §  It  is  certain  that,  during  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with  all  man- 
ner of  good  offices  ;  the  ill  success  which  they  experienced 
in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  which  had  depi-ived  them 
of  almost  all  their  allies,  not  being  capable  of  shaking  their 
fidelity  in  the  least. 

•  Cujus  ego  civitatis  <iisc>ip]iiiam  atque  frravitatem,  iion  solum  Grjecise,  sed 
haud  scio  an  cunctis  gentibiis  aiitopoiieiKlani  jure  dicam  ;  qua?  lam  pro<-ul  a. 
Grtecorum  omnium  regionibus,  disoipliiiis,  liiiguaqup  divisa,  cum  in  ullimis  ler- 
ris  ciiieta  Gallorum  gentibus,  bavbariae  fluctilius  alluatur,  sic  optiniatum  con- 
Bilio  giibernafur,  ut  omnes  ejus  instituta  laudare  facilins  possint,  quam  aemu- 
lari.— Orat.  pro  Flaoo.  n.  63.  t  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  18ii.         +  .Instill.  1.  xliii.  c.  5. 

g  Liv.  1.  xxi,  n.  20,  25,  26.    Lib,  xxvi.  u.  19.    Lib.  xxvii.  n.  36. 
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In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  PomjK'v,  that  city 
observed  a  conduct  which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its 
government.  Caesar,  against  whom  tliey  had  shut  their  gates, 
called  the  fifteen  senators,  who  Avere  in  supreme  authority, 
to  his  camp,  and  represented  to  them  that  he  was  sorry  the 
war  should  begin  by  attacking  their  city  ;  that  they  ought 
rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italy,  than  to  aban- 
don themselves  blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man  ;  and  ha 
added  all  the  motives  most  cajjable  of  persuading  them,* 
After  having  made  their  report  to  the  senate,  they  returned 
into  the  camp,  and  gave  Caesar  this  answer:  that  they  knew 
the  Roman  people  were  divided  into  two  parties ;  that  it 
did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which  was  right ;  that 
the  two  heads  of  those  parties  were  equally  the  jjrotectors  of 
their  city,  and  at  the  same  time,  its  friends  and  benefactors. 
That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  gratitude  alike 
for  both,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  neither  to  assist  nor  re- 
ceive the  one  into  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other. t  They  suffered  a  long  siege,  in  which  they  dis- 
played all  possible  valor ;  but  at  length,  the  extreme  nec- 
essity to  which  they  were  reduced  l)y  the  want  of  every 
thing,  obliged  them  to  surrender.  However  enraged  Caesar 
was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he  could  not  refuse  to  the 
ancient  reputation  of  the  city  the  favor  of  sa\'ing  it  from 
being  plundered,  and  of  preserving  its  citizens,  t 

I  should  have  believed  myself  wanting  in  some  measure 
to  the  glory  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a  city 
which  holds  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if  I 
had  not  collected  in  this  place  some  of  those  favorable  re- 
ports antiquity  makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
this  digression  ;  which  besides  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is 
part  of  the  Gi'ccian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some 
other  countries,  Avliich  I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in 
a  series,  and  without  interruption,  have  made  me  suspend 
those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to  which  it  is  now 
time  to  return.     I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

*  Cass,  in  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i. 

t  Intelligere  se  divisiim  es.«e  populum  in  partes  duas  :  neqiie  sui  judicii, 
neqne  suarum  virima  disterneie  utia  para  juHtiorein  liabeat  causam  :  piinciiies 
vero  eorum  esse  partium  Cn.  Ponipeium  et  ('.  Cajsarem  patronos  civitaiis. — 
Paribus  eorum  beneticiis,  parem  se  quoque  voluntateni  trlbuere  defere,  et  iieu- 
trum  eorum  contra  altenim  juvare,  aut  urbe  aut  portubus  recipere. 

t  Cae.  ill  Bel.  Civ.  1.  ii. 
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bkctiox    hi. axuriscus,    pretended    son    of    perseus, 

causes  himself    to    be    proclaimed    king   of    mace- 
DONIA. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Perseus,  Andriscns  of  Adramytta,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  birth,  pretending  to  be  the 
son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  and  en- 
tered Macedonia,  in  ho])es  of  makino;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  acknowledge  him  for  their  king.  He  had  invented 
a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth,  whieli  he  reported  wherever 
he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was  tlie  son  of  Perseus  by  a 
concubine,  and  that  the  prince  liis  father  had  caused  Jiim  to 
be  secretly  brought  up  at  Adramytta,  that  in  case  of  ill  for- 
tune in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  some  branch  of  the 
royal  line  might  remain.  That  after  the  death  of  Perseus, 
he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adramytta,  till  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  that  the  person  who  passed 
for  his  father,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  re- 
vealed the  secret  to  liis  wife,  and  entrusted  her  with  a 
writing,  signed  by  Perseus  Avith  his  own  hand,  Avhicli  at- 
tested all  that  has  been  said ;  which  writing  she  was  to 
deliver  to  him,  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  to  years 
of  discretion.  He  added  that  her  husband  having  conjured 
her  absolutely  to  conce/il  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been 
most  faithful  in  keeping  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that 
im2X)rtant  writing  to  him  at  the  appointed  time,  ])ressing  him 
to  quit  the  country  before  the  report  should  reach  the  ears 
of  Eumenes,  the  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should 
cause  hhn  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he 
should  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia 
rise  in  his  favor.  When  he  saw  that  all  continued  quiet,  he 
retired  into  Syria,  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose 
sister  Perseus  had  espoused.  That  prince,  who  immediately 
perceived  the  fraud,  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  sent  to 
Rome.* 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  no- 
bility, and  had  nothing  in  his  mien  or  manner  that  expressed 
the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of  him  at  Rome,  and 
he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  without  much  trouble 
to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  liim,  or  to  confine  him  close. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guax-ds,  and 
made  his  escape  from  Rome.     Having  found  means  to  raise 

*  A.  M .  3852.  Ant.  J.  C.  152.  Epitom.  LIv.  1.  xlviu.  50.  Zonar  ex  DIou.  1.  L 
c.  11.    Floras.  I.  il.  c.  14. 
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a  considerable  army  among  the  Thi'acians,  who  entered  into 
his  views  for  the  sake  of  delivering  themselves,  Vjy  nis 
means,  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or  force,  and  assumed  the 
marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Xot  content  Avith  tliis  fii-st  con- 
quest, which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and 
subjected  a  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the 
Romans.  They  elected  Scipio  Xasica  to  go  thither  and 
appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him  well  qualified 
for  that  commision.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  managing 
men's  minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by 
persuasion  ;  and  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  decide  this 
affair  by  arras,  he  was  very  capable  of  forming  a  ]iroject 
with  wisdom,  and  executing  it  with  valor.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he  gave  the  senate 
advice  of  them  ;  and  without  loss  of  time,  visited  the  cities 
of  the  allies,  in  order  to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the 
defence  of  Thessaly.  The  Achseans,  Avho  continued  at 
that  time  the  most  powerful  peo])le  of  Greece,  supplied  him 
with  the  greatest  number,  forgetting  past  subjects  of  discon- 
tent. He  ])resently  took  from  the  false  Philip  all  the  places 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back 
into  Macedonia. 

It  was  Avell  known,  however,  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's 
letters,  that  Macedonia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support. 
The  praetor,  P.  Juventius  Thalma,  had  orders  to  i-cpair 
thither  as  soon  as  possible  Avith  an  army,  Avhich  he  did  Avith- 
out  loss  of  time.  But,  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only  a 
pageant  king,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take 
any  great  precautions  against  him,  and  engaged  precipitately 
in  a  battle,  Avherein  he  lost  his  life,  Avith  part  of  his  army ; 
the  rest  saA'ing  themselves  only  by  favor  of  the  night. 
The  victor,  elated  Avith  his  success,  and  believing  his  au- 
thority sufficiently  established,  abandoned  himself  to  his 
vicious  inclinations  without  any  moderation  or  reserve  ;  as 
if  the  being  truly  a  king  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor 
rule  of  conduct  but  his  passions.  He  Avas  covetous,  proud, 
insolent,  and  cruel.  Violence,  confiscations  of  estates,  and 
murders  were  committed  on  all  sides.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
Boon  recoA'ered  all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An  embassy 
Bent  to  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time 
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actually  at  •war  Avith  the  Romans,  A^ery  mucli  augmented  his 
courage.* 

Q.  Cfficilius  Metcllus  lately  elected  pra3tor,  had  succeeded 
Juventius.  Andriscus  had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet 
him,  but  did  not  tliink  it  proper  to  remove  far  from  the  sea, 
and  halted  at  Pydna,  Avhere  he  fortified  his  camp.  The 
Roman  prastor  soon  followed  him.  The  two  armies  Avere 
in  sight  of  each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andriscus 
gained  an  advantage  sufficiently  considerable  in  a  small  com- 
bat of  the  caA'alry.  Success  generally  blinds  and  ])roA-es 
fatal  to  peo]jle  of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing 
himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  strong  detachment 
to  defend  his  conquests  in  Thcssaly.  This  Avas  a  gross  error  |^ 
and  Metellus,  AA'hose  vigilance  nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail 
to  take  adAantage  of  it.  The  army  that  remained  in  Mace- 
donia Avas  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  Pie  retired 
among  the  Thracians,  from  Avhom  he  returned  soon  after 
with  another  army.  He  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another 
battle,  Avhich  was  still  less  successful  than  the  former.  He 
lost  more  than  tAventy-five  thousand  men  in  these  tAVo  bat- 
tles :  and  nothing  Avas  wanting  to  the  Roman  glory  but  to 
seize  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  refuge  Avith  a  petty  king  of 
Thrace,  to  Avhose  fidelity  he  had  committed  himself.  But 
the  Thracians  did  not  stand  much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and 
made  that  the  means  of  their  interest.  That  ])rince  delivered 
up  his  guest  and  supplicant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to 
avoid  drawing  upon  himself  the  Avrath  and  arms  of  the 
Romans.     Andriscus  Avas  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  Avho  also  called  himself  the  son  of 
Perseus,  and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the 
same  fate  Avith  the  first,  except  being  seized  by  Metellus  :  he 
rejtired  into  Dardania,  Avhere  he  effectually  concealed  him- 
self. 

It  Avas  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to 
the  Romans,  and  reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again,  and 
set  himself  up  as  the  sou  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  AA'as  but  of  short  duration. 
He  was  overcome  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tremellius, 
afterAvards  surnamed  Scrofa,  from  haA'ing  said  that  he  Avould 
disperse  the  enemy,  "  ut  Scrofa  Porcos." 

•  A.  M.  3856.     Ant.  J.  C.  148. 
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SECTION    IV. TROUBLES    IX    ACHA.IA.       METELLUS     AXD    MUM- 

MIUS     SETTLE     THOSE     TROUBLES.        THE    LATTER     TAKES 
CORIXTH,    AND    DESTROYS    IT. 

Metellns,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  continued 
there  some  time.  Great  commotions  had  arisen  among  the 
Achaeans  of  the  league,  occasioned  by  the  temerity  and 
avarice  of  those  who  lield  the  first  ofiices.  Tlie  resolutions 
of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  l)y  reason,  pru- 
dence, and  equity,  but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  unti-actable  multi- 
tude. The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  upon  an  affair  about  which  they  were  divided. 
Damocritus,  notwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme  magis- 
trate of  the  Achaeans,  had  caused  a  war  to  be  declared 
against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hostilities 
might  cease,  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome 
who  \vere  appointed  for  terminating  their  differences.  But 
neither  he,  nor  DiaBus,  who  succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard 
to  that  request.  "  Both  of  them  entered  Laconia  with  their 
troops,  and  laid  waste  the  countr}-.* 

The  commissioners  having  arrived,  the  assembly  was 
summoned  to  Corinth  ;  Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of 
the  commission.  The  senate  had  given  them  orders  to 
weaken  the  body  of  the  league  ;  and  for  that  end,  to  separate 
as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the 
assembly  the  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Heraclea  near  Mount  CEta,  and  Orchomenos  of 
Arcadia,  were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretience  that 
those  cities  did  not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of 
the  vVchaeans.  When  the  de]>uties  quitted  the  assembly,  and 
reported  this  decree  to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and 
fell  upon  all  the  Lacedaemonians  they  found  in  Corinth  ;  tore 
those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  ;  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better, 
had  they  not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  gave 
an  account  of  what  had  j)assed.  The  senate  was  highly  in- 
censed at  it,  and  immediately  deputed  Julius,  with  some  other 
commissioners,  into  Achaia';  but  instructed  them  to  com- 
plain with  moderation,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  not 
to  give  ear  to  bad  counsels,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they 
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should  incur  disgrace  with  the  Romans  ;  a  misfortune  which 
they  might  avoid  by  punishing  those  who  had  exposed  them 
to  it.  Carthago  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the 
Achteans.  The  commissioners  met  on  their  way  a  de])uty 
sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome  ;  they  carried  him  back  with 
them  to  .^giuni,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had  been  sum- 
moned to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation 
and  kindness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their 
discourse  concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  the  commissioners, 
or  excuse  it  better  than  the  Achseans  themselves  would  have 
done ;  and  were  as  reserved  in  regard  to  the  cities  which 
they  wished  to  separate  from  the  league.  They  coniined 
themselves  to  exhorting  them  not  to  aggravate  their  first 
fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any  farther;  and  to  leave 
Lacedaemonia  in  peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances  were 
extremely  agreeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly. 
But  Diaeus,  Critolaus,  and  their  faction,  all  cliosen  out  of  tiie 
vilest,  most  impious,  and  most  pernicious  persons  in  each 
city,  blew  up  the  llame  of  discord  ;  insinuating  that  the 
lenity  of  the  Romans  pi'oceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition 
of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  and  from  the  fear  they  were  in  lest  the 
Achajan  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient 
deference.  They  were  told  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  ;  that  they  had  only  to  repair  to  Tegea,  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  t  j  treat  there  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  to  incline  them  to  peace.  They  went  thither 
accordingly,  and  persuaded  the  Lacedagmonians  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Achaans,  and  to  suspend  all  hos- 
tilities, till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to 
pacify  all  differences.  But  the  faction  of  Critolaus  took 
their  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  person,  except  that 
magistrate,  went  to  the  congress  ;  and  he  did  not  arrive  there 
till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  Lacedagmonians  ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  as- 
sent to  any  measures.  He  said  that  he  was  not  emjiowered 
to  decide  any  thing  without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet,  which 
could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  bad 
stratagem  exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dis- 
missed the  Lacedasmonians,  heset  out  for  Rome,  where  he 
described  Critolaus  as  a  violent  and  extravagant  man. 
ToL.  IV.— 23 
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The  commissioners  Avere  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
than  Critolaus  went  from  city  to  city,  during  tlie  wliole 
winter,  and  summoned  assemblies,  under  the  pretext  of  com- 
municating what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
conferences  held  at  Tegea,  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives 
against  the  Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon 
all  they  had  done,  in  order  to  inspire  the  same  s])irit  of  ani- 
mosity and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had  against  them  ;  in 
Avhich  he  succeeded  too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited  all 
judges  from  prosecuting  and  im])risoning  an  Acha?an  for 
debt,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  between  the  diet  and 
Lacedaemon.  By  that  means,  whatever  he  said  had  all  the 
effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to  receive  such 
ordei*s  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming 
right  judgments  of  the  future,  thej'^  suffered  themselves  to 
be  caught  with  the  bait  of  the  first  advantage  he  proposed 
to  them. 

Metellus,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the 
troubles  in  Peloponnesus,  deputed  thither  four  Romans  of 
distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  the  council 
was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  modera- 
tion, exhorting  the  Achaeans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves, 
by  imijrudent  rashness  and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans.  They  Avere  treated  with  contempt,  and  ignomini- 
ously  turned  out  of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd 
of  workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  insulted 
them.  All  the  cities  of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind 
of  delirium  ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more  frantic  than  the  rest 
and  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  madness.  They  had  been  per- 
suaded that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them  all,  and  al)so- 
lutely  to  destroy  the  Achaean  league. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded 
to  his  Avishes,  harangued  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against 
the  magistrates  who  did  not  enter  into  liis  views  ;  spoke 
against  the  ambassadors  themselves;  animated  them  against 
the  Romans  ;  and  ga^-e  them  to  understand  that  it  Avas  not 
Avithout  previous  good  measures  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
resist  the  Romans ;  that  he  had  kings  in  his  partj^ ;  and  that 
the  republics  Avere  also  ready  to  join  it.  By  these  seditious 
discourses  he  prevailed  to  haA^e  Avar  declared  against  the 
L  icedaeraonians,  and,  in  consequence,  indirectly  against  the 
Romans.  The  ambassadors  then  separated.  One  of  them 
repaired  to  Lacedaemonia  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus:  and  two  Avaited  the 
arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens.  -^  ' 
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The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  wliose  name  was  Pytheas, 
equally  rash  and  violent  as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his 
measures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians  to  join  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  Acha3ans  ;  they  were  discontented  with  a  sen- 
tence which  Rome  liad  given  against  them.  The  city  of 
Chalcis  suffered  itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The 
Achoeans,  with  such  feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  jjower,  so 
much  were  they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 

The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummiiis  for  one  of  the  con- 
suls, and  charged  him  with  the  Achaean  war.  Metellus,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  terminating  this  war,  sent  new 
ambassadors  to  the  Achreans,  with  ])romises  that  the  Ro- 
man peojile  should  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon 
their  faults,  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  consent 
that  cei'tain  cities,  which  had  been  proposed  before,  should 
be  dismembered  from  the  league.  This  proposal  was  rejected 
with  disdain  ;  upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with  his  troops 
against  the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  city  of 
Scarphaja  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over 
them,  in  which  he  took  more  than  one  thousand  prisoners. 
Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without  its  being  known 
what  became  of  him.  It  was  supposed  that  in  the  flight  he 
had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Diaeus  took 
upon  him  the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the 
slaves,  and  armed  all  the  Achseans  and  Arcadians  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  gave  orders  be- 
sides, for  the  raising  of  troops  in  every  city.  The  exhausted 
cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many  private  persons, 
reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves : 
others  abandoned  an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw 
their  destruction  was  inevitable.  Notwitlistanding  the  ex- 
tremity of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no  thoughts  of  taking 
the  only  measures  that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested 
the  rashness  of  their  chiefs,  and  yet  yielded  to  their  meas- 
ures.* 

Metellus,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with 
one  thousand  Arcadians  in  Boeotia,  near  Cheronasa,  who  Averc 
endeavoring  to  return  to  their  oAvn  country  ;  these  were  all 
put  to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  marched  with  his  victo- 
rious army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  de- 
serted.    Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  city, 
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he  ordered  that  the  temples  and  houses  should  be  spared, 
and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the  city  or  coun- 
try, should  be  made  prisoners  or  put  to  death.  He  ex- 
cepted from  that  number  Pytheas,  the  author  of  all  their 
miseries,  who  was  brought  to  him  and  put  to  dcatli.  From 
Thebes,  after  having  taken  Megara,  the  garrison  of  which 
had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to 
Corinth,  where  Dia^us  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither 
three  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achseans  to  return  to  their 
duty  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them.  Me- 
tellus  ardently  desired  to  terminate  the  affair  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mummius.  The  inJiabit.uits,  on  their  side,  were 
equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  to  their  misfortunes  ;  but 
that  was  not  in  their  })ower,  the  faction  of  Diteus  disposing 
of  every  thing.  The  deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
would  have  been  put  to  death,  if  Diteus  had  not  seen  the 
multitude  extremely  enraged  at  the  punishment  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  Sosicrates,  who  talked  of  surrendering  to  the 
Romans.     The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived. 
He  had  hastened  his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every 
thing  pacified  at  his  arrival,  and  lest  another  should  have  the 
glory  of  concluding  this  war.  Metellus  resigned  the  command 
to  him,  and  returned  into  jSIacedonia.  When  Mummius  had 
assembled  all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  en- 
camped before  it.  A  body  of  his  advanced  guard  being 
negligent  of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  besieged  made  a  sor- 
tie, attacked  them  vigorously,  killed  manj-,  and  ])ursued  the 
rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  their  camp.  This  small  ad- 
vantage very  much  encouraged  the  Acha^ans,  and  thereby 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Diaeus  offered  the  consul  battle.  The 
hitter,  to  augment  his  rashness,  kept  his  troops  within  the 
camp,  as  if  tear  prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  The  joy 
and  presumption  of  the  Achasans  rose  to  an  inconceivable 
height.  They  advanced  furiously  with  all  their  troops,  hav- 
ing ])laced  their  wives  and  children  upon  the  neighboring 
eminences,  to  be  sj^ectators  of  the  battle,  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  Avith  the 
booty  they  should  take  from  the  enemy ;  so  fully  did  they 
assure  themselves  of  the  victoiy. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill-founded  confidence. 
The  faction  had  removed  from  the  service  and  counsels  all 
such  as  were  capable  of  commanding  the  troops,  or  conduct- 
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mg  affairs,  and  had  substituted  others  in  tlieir  lOom  without 
either  talents  or  ability,  in  order  to  their  being  more  abso- 
lutely masters  of  the  government,  and  ruling  without  oppo- 
sition. The  oh.ief,  without  military  knowledge,  valor,  or  ex- 
perience, had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and  frantic  rage. 
They  had  already  committed  an  excess  of  folly  in  hazarding 
a  battle,  Avhich  was  to  decide  their  fate,  Avithout  necessity, 
instead  of  thinking  of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong 
a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaining  good  conditions  by  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Leucopetrrs, 
a  place  now  imknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  istlimus.  The 
consul  had  posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ainbuscade,  which 
they  quitted  at  a  proper  time  for  charging  the  Achaean  cav- 
alry in  flank  ;  Avho,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave 
w^ay  immediately.  The  infantry  made  more  resistance ;  but 
as  it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was 
soon  broken  and  ])ut  to  flight.  If  Diteus  had  retired  into 
the  place,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time,  and  obtained  an 
honorable  capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But,  abandoning  himself  to  his 
des])air,  he  rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  country  ;  and 
having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife,  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison, 
and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy  of  tlie 
many  crimes  he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  As  they  found  they  were  without  counsel, 
leaders,  courage,  or  views,  no  person  had  any  thought  of 
rallying  the  wreck  of  the  army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther 
resistance,  and  to  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  fa- 
vorable conditions,  so  that  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  retired 
into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the  follow- 
ing night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  consul, 
having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by 
the  soldiers.  All  the  men  who  were  left  in  it  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  exposed  to  sale  ; 
and  after  the  statues,  paintings,  and  most  valuable  articles 
were  moved  for  transporting  them  to  Rome,  the  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  continued  in  flames  for  sev- 
eral days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian  brass  became 
more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in  repute  long 
before.  It  is  ])retended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
which  was  melted  and  ran  together  in  this  conflagration, 
formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.     The  walls  were  after- 
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wards  demolished  and  razed  to  tlieir  ver}^  foundations.  All 
this  was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  inso- 
lence  of  the  Corintliians,  who  liad  violated  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  by 
Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  in  which  Car- 
thage was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tlie  Romans,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  years  after  its  foundation  by  Aletes,  the 
son  of  Hippotes,  sixth  in  descent  from-  Hercules.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  summoned  any  assembly 
to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take ; 
nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy  for 
the  public  calamities,  or  endeavored  to  appease  the  Romans, 
by  sending  deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  We  might 
suppose  from  this  general  inactivity,  that  the  Achaean  league 
had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Corinth,  so  much 
had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and  imi- 
versally  dismayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achaeans 
were  also  punished  by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by 
being  disarmed.  The  ten  Commissioners  sent  by  the  senate- 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
consul,  abolished  popidar  government  in  all  the  cities,  and 
established  magistrates  in  them,  who  were  to  have  a  certain 
revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  other  respects  they 
were  left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They 
abolished  also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Achae- 
ans, Boeotians,  Photaeans,  and  other  people  of  Greece ;  but 
they  were  re-established  soon  after.  Greece,  from  that  time, 
wan  reduced  to  a  Romnn  proAince,  called  the  province  of 
Aehaia ;  because,  at  the  taking  of  Corinth,  the  Achaeans 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece,  and  the  Roman 
people  sent  a  pragtor  every  year  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought 
proper  to  show  that  example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter 
others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  rendered  bold,  rash, 
and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  the  par- 
don of  the  Roman  people  for  their  faults.  Besides  which, 
the  advantageous  situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as  re- 
volted might  canton  themselves  and  make  it  a  military  sta- 
tion against  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  entire- 
ly.    Cicero,  who  did  not  disappro ,e  of  Carthage  and  Nu' 
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mantia  being  used  in  that  manner,  wished  that  Corinth  had 
been  spared.* 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable 
Slims  raised  from  it.  Among  the  paintings,  there  was  a 
piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  artist  f  in  Greece,  rej)- 
resenting  Bacchus,  $  the  beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to 
the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the 
polite  arts.  Polybius,  who  was  then  in  tlie  country,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  used  by  the  sol- 
diers as  a  table  on  which  they  played  at  dice.  It  was  ad- 
judged to  Attalus,  in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for  six 
hundred  thousand  sesterces,  somewhat  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  dollars.  Pliny  mentions  anotlier  picture  by  the 
same  painter,  which  Attalus  also  purchased  for  one  hun- 
dred talents.  That  prince's  riches  were  immense,  and  were 
become  a  proverb  :  "  Attalicis  conditionibus."  These  sums, 
however,  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  The  consul,  sur- 
prised that  the  price  of  the  painting  in  question  should  rise 
so  high,  interposed  his  authority,  and  retained  it  contrary 
to  public  faith,  and  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
Attalus,  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hidden  virtue 
in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  lie  did  not  act  in  that  man- 
uer  for  his  private  intei-est,  nor  with  the  view  of  a]:)propri- 
ating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in 
adorning  the  city.  In  doing  which,  says  Cicero,  he  adorned 
and  embellished  his  house  more  essentially  than  if  he  had 
placed  the  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and 
most  opulent  city  of  Greece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least. 
Such  noble  disinterestedness  was  at  that  time  common  in 
Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than 
of  the  age  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  office  and  com- 
mand for  enriching  a  man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and 
infamQus,  but  a  criminal  abuse.  §  The  painting  we  s])eak 
of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Avherc  the  judges 
went  to  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  mastei-piece  of  art :  and 
it  remained  there  till  it  was  burned  with  that  temple. 

*  Majores  nostri — Cartliagiiieni  et  Nuniantiam  fuiiditus  sustulerunt.  Sed 
cretlo  i!l.<s  secuto*  opportuiiitHteni  loci  niaxime,  ue  posset  aliquaudo  ad  bellum 
faciendum  k)cii8  ipse  adhortati.— Cic.  de  Offlc.  1.  i.  n.  45. 

t  Tliis  painter  was  caUed  Aristides.  Tlie  picture  mentioned  here  was  in 
Bucli  estimation,  that  it  was  commonly  said,  "All  paintings  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  Bacchus." 

%  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  381.     Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  38,  et  1.  xxxv.  c.  4,  et  10. 

§  Numquid  Lucius  Mummius  coplosior,  cum  copiosissiinam  urbem  funditiis 
sustulisset  ?  Italiam  ornare  quam  domiim  suam.  tnaluit.  Quanqiiam  Italia 
ornata,  domus  ipsa  mihi  videtiir  oniatior.  Laus  abstinentifp  ni'U  hominis  est 
solum,  sed  etiam  tempornm — Habere  quapstui  remp.  non  modo  tiu'pe  est,  sio 
ficeleratum  etiam  et  nefarium. — Cic.  de  Oftic.  1.  i.  n.  76,  77. 
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Miimihius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man, 
but  had  neither  learning,  knowledge  of  arts,  nor  taste  for 
painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which  he  did  not  distin- 
guish ;  not  believing  there  was  any  dilTerence  betAveen  pic- 
tures or  statues,  nor  that  the  name  of  the  great  masters  of 
those  arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  he  fully  ex])Iained 
xipon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  ordered  persons  to  take 
care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues  of 
the  most  excellent  masters  to  Rome.  No  loss  could  liave  been 
so  irreparable  as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the 
masterpieces  of  those  extraordinary  artists,  who  contributed 
almost  as  much  as  the  gi-eatest  captains,  to  render  their  age 
glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommend- 
ing the  care  of  that  ]>recious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he 
confided  them,  threatened  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  things  •with  which  he  charged 
them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  he 
would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost  and 
cliarges.* 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  a  historian,  Avho  has  pre- 
served us  this  fact,  that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ? 
and  would  not  such  a  grossness  be  infinitely  jireferable,  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  public  good,  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  taste 
of  the  present  age  for  siich  sort  of  rarities  ?  He  spoke  at  a 
time  when  that  taste  for  excellent  painting-s  among  the  mag- 
istrates was  the  cause  of  their  committing  all  manner  of 
frauds  and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponne- 
sus, had  the  affliction  to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of 
Corinth,  and  his  country  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  If  any  thing  was  capable  of  giving  him 
consolation  in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  the  memory  of  Philopoemen,  his  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already  observed  that  a  Roman, 
having  formed  the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to 
that  hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute 
him  criminally,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse 
him  before  Mummius  of  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.     That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but 

•  Mummius  ta  ruii;8  fuit,  ut  capta  Corintho,  cum  maxiniorum  avtificum 
perfectas  liianibu^i  tabular  a,c  stMuas  in  ItaUam  portendas  locaret,  juberet  prw- 
diei  conduceiitibus,  si  eas  penlidisseiit,  novas  eas  reddituras.  Xon  tanieu  puto 
dabites.  Vlnici,  quin  n:agis  pr'')  republit-a  f  uerit,  manerc  adbuc  rudem  Corin- 
tliioniTn  inteUeettim,  quam  in  tantam  ea  intelligi  ;  et  qiiin  Lac  pnidentiaillaiia- 
prudenLia  dei;ori  publico  fuerii  couveuieutior. — Veil.  Patere.  1.  i-  u.  12, 
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had  some  color  in  it,  find  was  not  entirely  Avithout  foun- 
dation. Polybins  boldly  took  upon  him  his  defence.  He 
represented  Philopffimen  as  the  greatest  captain  whom 
Greece  had  ]iroduced  in  the  latter  times  ;  that  he  might, 
perliaps,  have  carried  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country 
a  little  too  far;  but  that  he  had  rendered  the  Roman  peo^ 
Y>\e  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their 
wars  against  Antiochus  and  the  yEtolians.  The  commis' 
sioners  before  whom  he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moAcd 
with  his  reasons,  and  still  more  Avith  his  gratitude  for  his 
master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  should 
continue  as  they  were  in  all  places.  Polybius,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  disposition  of  Mummius,  demanded 
also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Achaeus  ;  Avhich  were  granted 
him,  though  they  had  already  been  (tarried  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Acarnania.  The  Achasans  were  so  charmed  with 
the  zeal  which  Polybius  had  expressed  upon  this  occasion 
for  the  honor  of  the  great  men  of  his  country,  that  they 
erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself.* 

He  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, which  did  him  as  much  honor  among  the  citizens,  as 
his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philopoemen.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish  the 
authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and 
their  estates  and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those 
of  Dia;us,  who  had  been  the  principal  in  that  affront,  were 
put  up,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the  qufestor  who 
sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  Avhatever  he  thought  fit  out 
of  them,  Avithout  taking  from  him  any  thing  on  that  account. 
He  refused  that  offer,  hoAvever  advantageous  it  appeared, 
and  Avould  ha\'e  thought  himself  in  some  measure  an  accom- 
plice of  that  Avretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part  of 
his  fortune ;  besides  Avdiich,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  en- 
rich himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  felloAV-citizens.  He 
Avould  not  only  accept  nothing  himself,  but  exhorted  his 
friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  Avhat  had  appertained  to 
Diffius ;  and  all  Avho  followed  his  example  Avere  highly  ap' 
plauded. 

This  action  gave  the  commissioners  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Polybius,  that,  on  their  leaA'ing  Greece,  they  desired  him 
to  go  to  all  the  cities  Avhich  had  been  lately  conquered,  and 
to  accommodate  their  differences,  till  time  had  accustomed 
them  to  the  change  which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  new 

*  Polyb.  in  E\cerpt.  pp.  190-192. 
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laws  prescribed  tliem.*  Polybius  discliarged  that  honor- 
able  commission  with  so  much  goodness,  justice,  and  pru- 
dence, that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either  in 
regard  to  the  government  in  general,  or  tlie  ;iffairs  of  indi- 
viduals. In  gr;  t'tude  fo;-  so  g;-eat  a  benefit,  statues  Avere 
erected  to  him  in  different  places  ;  upon  the  base  of  one  of 
which  was  this  inscription,  "  That  Greece  would  have  been 
guilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  hearkened  at  first  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Polybius  ;  but  that,  after  her  faults,  he  alone  had  been 
her  deliverer." 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity 
in  his  country,  returned  to  join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence 
he  accompanied  him  to  Numantia,  at  the  siege  of  which  he 
was  present.  When  Sci]>io  was  dead,  he  returned  into 
Greece ;  and  having  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and 
affection  of  his  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  t 

Metellus,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honored  with  a 
triumph,  as  conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  sur- 
named  Macedonicus.  The  false  king  Andriscus  Avas  led  be- 
fore his  chariot.  Among  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  was 
called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  carried  in  the 
procession.  That  prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  hav- 
ing lost  twenty-five  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lysippus,  the 
most  celebrated  artist  in  that  way,  to  make  each  of  them  an 
equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added  his  OAvn.  These  statues 
Avere  set  up  in  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused 
them  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph 
AAdth  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  and,  in 
consequence  of  haA^ng  conquered  xVchaia,  was  surnamed 
Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great  number  of  statues  and 
paintings  in  his  triumph,  Avhich  Avere  afterwards  made  the 
ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several 
other  cities  of  Italy  ;  but  not  one  of  them  entered  the  con- 
queror's own  house. 

SECTION    V. REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    CAUSES     OF     THE    GRAN- 
DEUR,   DECLENSION,    AND    RUIN    OF    GREECE. 

After  liaA'ing  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has 
supplied  us  through  a  series  of  so  many  ages  Avith  such  fine 
examples  of  heroic  A'irtues  and  memorable  CA'ents,  Ave  may  be 

*  Polyb.  ju  Excerpt  pp.  190,  etc.  t  Lucian.  iJi  Macrob.  p.  142. 
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admitted  to  return  to  the  ]>lace  from  wlience  we  began,  and 
consider,  by  way  of  abridgment,  and  at  one  A'iew,  the  rise, 
progress,  and  declension  of  the  princi])al  states  tliat  com- 
posed it.  Their  wliole  duration  may  be  divided  into  four 
ages. 

THE    FIRST    AXD    SECOND    AGES    OF    GREECE. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  tlie  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  the  fabulous  times  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make 
the  first  age,  and  may  be  called  the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy 
to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner 
its  youth.  In  those  early  years  it  formed,  fortified,  and  jn-e- 
pared  itself  for  those  great  things  it  Avas  afterwards  to  act, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  and  glory,  wliich 
at  length  rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  fu- 
ture .iges. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet  *  obserACs,  who  had 
naturally  great  wit,  had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colo- 
nies which  came  from  Egypt,  who,  settling  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  spread  universally  thj  excellent  polity  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exercises  of 
the  body,  wrestling,  the  horse,  foot,  and  chai-iot  races,  and 
the  other  combats,  Avhich  they  carried  to  their  highest  per- 
fection, by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns  given  to  the  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thing  taught  tbem  by 
the  Egyi)tians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
They  were  not  private  persons,  wIjo  regarded  nothing  but 
their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  had  no  sense  of  the 
calamities  of  the  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as 
the  repose  of  their  own  family  was  iuAolved  in  them  :  the 
Greeks  were  taught  to  consider  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which  was  that  of  the  state. 
The  fathers  brought  up  their  children  in  this  opinion  ;  and 
the  children  were  taught  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their 
country  as  their  common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly 
appertained  than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  instructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they 

were  capable  of  governing  for  themselves,  and  most  of  the 

cities   formed   themselves   into   republics,   under   different 

forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of  them  liberty  for  their 

•  Universal  History. 
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vital  principle ;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and 
subservient  to  laws.  The  advantage  of  this  government 
was  that  their  citizens  loved  their  country  the  better  from 
transacting  their  affairs  in  'common,  and  from  being  all 
equally  capable  of  its  honors  and  dignities.  Besides  this, 
the  condition  of  private  ])ersons,  to  which  all  returned  when 
they  quitted  employments,  prevented  them  from  abusing  an 
authority,  of  Avhich  they  might  soon  be  deprived ;  whereas 
power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust  and  op])ressive,  when 
under  no  restraints,  and  Avhen  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  contin- 
ual duration. 

The  love  of  labor  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which 
generally  occasion  the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious 
and  busy  life,  intent  upon  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  of  arts, 
and  not  excluding  the  husbandman  or  the  artist  from  the  first 
dignities  of  the  state  ;  preserving  between  all  the  citizens 
and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality,  void  of  pomp, 
luxury,  or  ostentation.  He  who  had  commanded  the  army 
for  one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer, 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece  was  a 
particular  affection  for  poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  sim- 
plicity in  buildings,  movables,  dress,  equipage,  domestics, 
and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  small  retribu- 
tions with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in 
public  employments,  and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  peojile  formed  in 
this  manner,  educated  and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and. 
endued  from  their  earliest  infancy  with  maxims  so  proper  to 
exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble  senti- 
ments ?  The  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hope  that 
could  possibly  have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THE    THIRD    AGE  OF  GREECE. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  Avhich 
have  been,  and  will  for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 
The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  shut  up  within  the  com- 
pass of  their  cities,  had  but  faintly  dawned,  and  shone  with 
but  a  feeble  ray,  till  this  age.  To  produce  and  place  them 
in  their  full  light,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was 
necessai'y,  wherein  Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  expoeed  to  extreme  dangers,  was  compelled,  in  some 
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measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in 
open  day  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the 
Persians  in  their  invasions  of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and 
afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia,  armed  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  imj)etuous 
torrent,  and  come  pouring,  with  innumerable  troops,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little  spot  of  Greece,  which 
seemed  about  to  be  entirely  swallowed  up  and  overwhelmed 
at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however,  Sparta  and 
Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  formidable  armies,  but  at- 
tacked, defeated,  jnirsued,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  ]>art 
of  them.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  have 
liere  in  view,  the  prodigies  of  valor  and  fortitude  which 
shone  out  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  long  after 
on  like  occasions.  To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for 
such  astonishing  successes,  so  much  above  all  probability, 
unless  to  the  ])rinciples  I  have  mentioned,  whicb  were  pro- 
foundly engraven  in  their  heai-ts  by  education,  example,  and 
])ractice,  and  had  become,  by  long  habit,  a  second  nature  in 
them  ? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the 
love  of  poverty,  contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-inter- 
est, attention  to  the  public  good,  desire  of  glory,  love  of  their 
country,  and  above  all,  such  a  zeal  for  liberty,  which  no 
danger  was  capable  of  intimidating,  and  such  an  irreconcil- 
able abhorrence  for  whoever  conceived  the  least  tliought 
against  it,  as  united  their  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
sension and  discord  in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to 
authority  and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on  that 
side  they  were  perfectly  equal.  The  states  of  ancient 
Greece  were  exempted  from  that  ambition  vrhich  occasions 
so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggran- 
dizing "themselves,  or  of  making  conquests  at  the  expense 
of  each  other.  They  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation, 
improvement,  and  defence  of  their  neighbors,  but  did  not 
endeavor  to  usurp  any  thing  from  them.  The  weaker  cities, 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  ten-itory,  did  not  appre- 
hend invasion  from  the  more  powerful.  This  occasioned 
such  a  multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and  states  of  Greece, 
which  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  independence, 
retaining  their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws, 
customs,  and  usages  derived  from  their  forefathers. 
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When  Ave  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of 
these  people,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  de- 
liberations, and  motives  for  the  resolutions  they  took,  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  government ; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  from  whence  could 
arise  this  greatness  of  soul  in  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and 
Athens;  whence  these  noble  sentiments,  this  consummate 
wisdom  in  politics,  this  profound  and  universal  knoMledge 
in  the  art  of  Avar,  Avhether  for  the  invention  and  construction 
of  machines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  the 
draAving  up  and  disposing  all  the  motions  of  an  army  in 
battle;  adcl  to  this,  that  superior  ability  in  maritime  affairs, 
Avhicli  always  rendered  their  fleets  A'ictorious,  Avhich  so  glo- 
riously acquired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged 
the  Persians  to  renounce  it  forever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks 
and  Komans.  The  latter,  immediately  after  their  conquests, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  ])ride  and  luxiiiy. 
After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  Asia, 
subdued  by  their  A^ctorious  arms,  conquered  its  concp.icrors 
by  riches  and  A^oluptuousness  ;  and  that  change  of  manners 
Avas  sudden  and  rapid,  especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty 
rival  of  Rome,  Avas  destroyed.  It  Avas  not  so  with  the 
Greeks  ;  nothing  Avas  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they 
had  gained  over  the  Persians  ;  nothing  more  soothing  than 
the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious 
exploits.  After  so  glorious  a  period,  the  Greeks  long  per- 
severed in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  frugality,  and  poA'- 
erty;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luxury;  the 
same  zeal  and  ardor  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  ancient  manners.  It  is  Avell  knoAvn 
hoAV  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  OA'er 
Avhich  the  Greeks  so  often  triumphed,  Avere  abandoned 
to  effeminate  pleasures  and  luxury  ;  they,  hoAvever,  never 
suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that  contagious  soft- 
ness, and  constantly  preserved  themseh-es  from  the  vices  of 
conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  coun- 
tries provinces,  but  their  commerce  and  examj^le  alone  might 
haA'e  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  sih'er  into  Spartr,,  from 
whence  they  Avere  banished  under  seAere  penalties,  did  not 
ha})]>en  till  about  eiglity  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamin  ; 
and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  Avas  adhered  to  long 
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afterwards,  notwitlistanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgns.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece, 
which  did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate,  but  slowly  and 
by  degrees.     This  is  what  remains  to  show. 

THE  FOURTH  AGE  OF  GREECE. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the 
Greeks,  Avas  the  disunion  which  rose  up  among  themselves. 
The  Persians,  who  had  found  them  invincible  in  arms,  as 
long  as  their  union  existed,  applied  their  whole  attention 
and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  them.  For 
that  reason  they  em])loyed  their  gold  and  silver,  which  suc- 
ceeded nmch  better  than  their  steel  and  arms  had  done  be- 
fore. The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly  in  this  manner  by 
bribes  secretly  conveyed  into  the  hands,  of  those  who  had 
the  greatest  share  in  their  governments,  Avere  divided  by 
domestic  jealousies,  and  turned  their  victorious  arms  against 
themselves,  which  had  rendered  them  superior  to  their 
enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Philip 
and  Alexander  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  them.  Those 
princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servitude,  covered  their  de- 
sign with  the  pretence  of  avenging  them  upon  their  ancient 
enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into  that  gross  snare, 
which  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avena- 
ers  became  more  fatal  to  them  than  their  enemies.  The 
yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered 
the  universe,  could  never  be  removed  ;  those  little  states 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  f I'om 
time  to  time  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  her  ancient 
glory,  roused  from  her  lethargy,  and  made  some  attempts 
to  reinstate  herself  in  her  ancient  condition  ;  but  those 
efforts  Avere  ill-concerted,  and  as  ill-sustained  by  her  expiring 
liberty,  and  tended  only  to  augment  her  slavery ;  because 
the  protectors,  Avhom  she  called  in  to  her  aid,  soon  made 
themselves  her  masters.  So  that  all  she  did  was  to  change 
her  fetters  and  make  them  the  heaAier. 

The  Romans  ;it  length  totally  subjected  her;  but  it  Avas 
by  degrees,  and  Avith  much  artifice.  As  they  continually 
pushed  on  their  conquests  from  province  to  proAdnce,  they 
perceived  that  they  should  find  a  barrier  to  their  ambitious 
projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighborhood,  ad- 
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vantageous  situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful 
in  itself,  and  by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied  to 
the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they  had  less  to  fear, 
and  endeavored  to  gain  them  by  the  attractive  charms  of 
liberty,  Avhich  Avas  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which  they 
knew  how  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After 
having  with  gi-eat  address  made  use  of  the  Greeks  to  reduce 
and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those 
states,  one  after  another,  under  Aarious  ])retexts.  Greece 
was  thus  swallowed  up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
became  a  province  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

She  did  not  lose  with  her  power  that  ardent  passion 
for  liberty,  which  was  her  peculiar  character.*  The  Ro- 
mans, when  they  reduced  Greece  into  a  province,  reserved 
to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges  ;  and  Sylla,  who 

J)unished  them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after,  for  having 
'avored  the  arms  of  Mithridates,  did  not  abridge  those  of 
their  liberty,  Avho  escaped  his  vengeance. f  In  the  civil  wars 
of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to  espouse  Avilh  warmth 
the  i)arty  of  Pompey,  Avho  fought  for  the  rej^ublic.  t  Julius 
Caesar  revenged  himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by 
declaring  that  he  pardoned  them  out  of  consideration  for 
their  ancestors.  But  after  Casar  was  killed,  their  inclina- 
tion for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erected 
statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did 
not  take  them  down  till  solicited  by  Antony,  Avhen  he  be- 
came their  friend,  benefactor  and  magistrate. 

After  having  been  de]:)rived  of  their  ancient  power,  thoy 
still  retained  another  sovereignty,  v.hich  the  Romans  could 
not  take  from  them,  and  to  Avhich  they  Avere  obliged  to  pay 
homage.  Athens  continued  ahvays  the  metropolis  of  the 
sciences,  the  school  of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  stand- 
ard of  refined  taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind. 
Several  cities,  as  Byzantium,  Caesaria,  Alexandria,  E])hcsus, 
and  Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  Avith  Athens,  and  by  her  ex- 
ample, opened  schools  Avhich  became  Aery  famous.  Rome, 
haughty  as  slie  Avas,  acknowledged  this  glorious  empire. 
She  sent  her  most  illustrious  citizens  to  be  finished  and  re- 
fined in  Greece.  They  Avere  instructed  there  in  all  the  parts 
of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the 
science  of  natural  things,  the  rules  of  manners  and  duties, 

*  Strab.  1.  xi.        t  Pl--!t.  iu  Sylla.        t  Diod.  1.  xlii.  p.  101,  et  1.  xlyii.  p.  359. 
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the  art  of  reasoning  with  justice  and  method  :  all  the  treas- 
ures of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the  method 
taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety, 
force,  elegance  and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived 
he  Avaiited  something,  and  did  not  blush  to  become  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece  then  ])roduced. 
Pompey  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests,  did  not  think 
it  a  dishonor  to  him,  in  passing  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  cele- 
brated philosophers,  who  taught  there  with  great  reputation, 
and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure  their  disciple. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  respect  retained  for  the 
ancient  reputation  of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the 
Younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  to  Maximus,  a])pointed 
governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan.  "  Call  to  mind,  my 
dear  Maximus,  that  you  are  going  into  Achaia,  the  true 
Greece,  the  same  Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts 
had  their  birth ;  where  even  agriculture  was  invented,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  that  you  are 
sent  to  govern  free  cities  and  free  men,  if  ever  any  such 
there  were ;  who,  by  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  trea- 
ties, and  religion,  have  known  how  to  preserve  the  liberty 
they  receive  from  nature.  Revere  the  gods  their  founders  ; 
respects  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and 
the  sacred  antiquity  of  their  cities,  the  digiiity,  great  ex- 
ploits, and  even  foibles  and  vanity  of  that  people.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  liave  derived  our  law  ; 
that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them  after  we  had 
conquered  them,  but  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request, 
before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  our  arms. 
In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going  ;  it  is  at  Lacedae- 
mon  you  are  to  covimand.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous to  depriAC  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  shadow 
which  they  retain  of  their  ancient  liberty."  * 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of 
genius,  of  the  mind,  always  supported  itself,  without  partici- 
pating in  the  revolutions  of  the  other,  Greece  was  resorted 
to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights 
of  the  church,  St.  Bazil,  St.  Gregory  Nazi-inzen,  St.  Johan- 
nes Chrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to  imbibe,  as  from  their 
source,  all  the  profane  sciences.     The  emperors  Tit.  Anto- 

*  Lib,  vii,  c.  24, 
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nius,  M.  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verres,  &c.,  wlio  could  not  go  to 
Greece,  brought  Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by  re- 
ceiving the  most  celebrated  phiIoso{)hers  into  tludr  paLaces, 
that  they  might  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  even  while  he  was  emperor,  v,  ent  to  hear 
the  philosophers  Apollonius  and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons 
from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  ncAv  kind  of  victory, -unknown  before,  Greece  had 
imposed  its  laws  on  Egypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence 
she  had  expelled  barbarism,  and  introduced  a  taste  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  its  room  ;  obliging,  by  a  kind  of  right 
of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive  her  language  and 
adopt  her  customs ;  a  testimonial  highly  glorious  to  a  people, 
and  which  argues  a  much  more  illustrious  superiority,  than 
that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely  on  the  force  of  arms. 
Plutarch  observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever  thought 
of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand 
Greek  was  held  in  no  gi-eat  estimation. 
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It  seems  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  the  Romans,  our  history,  confined  for  the  future 
to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  should 
become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever.  I  am,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  be  more  obscure  and  per- 
plexed than  it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syria ;  in  which  several  kings  not  only  succeeded 
one  another  in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes  reigned  jointly, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  ;  which 
occasions  a  confusion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I 
find  it  hard  to  exti-icate  myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix 
in  this  place  the  names,  succession,  and  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  small  chrono- 
logical abridgjnent  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon 
facts,  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clew  to 
guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  where  the  most 
clear-sighted  will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It  enlarges 
the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse 
be  had  to  it  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  set  right :  I 
insert  it  here  with  that  view. 
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This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  for  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
from  the  throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845, 
to  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains 
almost  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  from  Antiochus 
Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  under  whom  Syria  became 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3840,  to  the  year  3939. 
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SECTIOX    I. CHROXOLOGICAL    ARRIDOMEXT    OF  Till:    IIISTOHY  OF 

THE    KINGS    OF    EGYPT    AND    SYRIA. 


3824 

SS4f) 

8842 
8851 

3856 

S860 
3861 

3863 
3864 


3873 
3874 


KIXGS   OF  EGYPT. 


KIXGS  OF  SYRIA. 


Ptolemy  Pliilonieter  re- 
igned something  more 
tliaii  ."U years.  Tliis  article 
cojitains  only  14  years  of 
his  reign. 

Differences  between 
Pliilonieter  and  his  broth- 
er Evergetes,  or  Physcon 


Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
otherwise  calledPhyscon, 
brother  of  Philonieter, 
ascends  the  throne,  and 
marries  Cleopatra,  Phil- 
ometer's  wife. 


Antiochus  Eupator,  aged  nine  years,  succeeds  his 
father  Antiochus  Bpiphanes.  He  reigns  only  two 
years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleueus  Philopator,  having 
escaped  from  Rome,  ascends  the  throne. 

Bala,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  pretending  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  seizes  the  throne 
of  Syria.     He  is  supported  by  tlie  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.  He  had  reigned 
twelve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He  reigns  almost  five  years. 
Ptolemy  Philonieter  declares  against  him  in  favor  of 
Demeti  ins  Xieator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 


3880 


Physcon  expels  Cleo- 
patra his  wife,  and  mav 
ries  his  daiigher  uained 
also  Cleopatra. 

He  is  reduced  to  fly. 
The  Alexandrians  restore 
the  government  to  Cleo- 
patra, his  flret  wife. 

Physcon  reascends  the 
throne. 


Demetrius  marches  a- 
gainst  the  Parthians,  who 
take  him  prisoner  and  con- 
fine him.  He  had  reigned 
seven  years. 


Demetrius  Xieator  reigns 
again  in  Syria. 


Antiochus  Theos,  son  of 
Bala,  supported  by  Tryp- 
hon,  seizes  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Difxlotes  Tryphon,  after 
having  got  rid  of  his  pupil 
Antiochus,  ascendu  the 
thror.e. 


Antiochus  Sidetes,  broter 
of  Demetrius,  after  having 
overthrown  Tryphon,  and 
put  him  to  death,  is  declar- 
ed king.  Cleopatra,  wife 
of  Demetrius,  marries  him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  mar- 
ches against  the  Parthians. 

The  Paithiaiis  send  back 
Demetrius  mU>  Syria.  An- 
tiochus is  slain. 


Demetrius   is  killed  by'    Alexander   Zebina,  sup- 
Zebina.  ported  by  Physcon,  expels 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Deme-, Demetrius  from  the  throne, 
trius,  retains  part  of  the  who  is  killed  soon  after, 
kingdom  aft«r  his  death.    I 

.Seleueus  V.  eldest  son  of' 
Demetrius,  is  declaredl 
king,  and  soon  after  killed 
by  Cleopatra.  I 
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KINGS  OF  SYRIA. 


3881 


3882 


38S7 


3890 


3891 


Death  of  Physcon.  He 
had  reigned  2i»"veais. 

Ptolemy  Lalliyrus,  or 
Soter,  succeeds  Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  Lis  mother, 
obliges  liiin  to  repudate 
Cleopatra,  his  elder  sister 
and  marry  Selena,  his 
youngest  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  to 
Alexander  her  youngest 
son. 


Antiochus  Grypus,  his 
younger  brother,  is  placed 
on  the  tlu-oue  by  Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra  desig^is  to  poi 
son  Grypus,  and  is  poison 
ed  herself. 


Zebina  is  overthrown  by 
Grypus,  and  dies  soon  af- 


Grypus  is  reconciled  with 
his  brother  the  Cyzicenian. 


Cleopatra  expels  Lath- 
yrus  from  Egypt:  he  had 
reigned  10  yeai-s.  She  sets 
his  younger  brother, 
Alexander,  upon  the 
throne. 

3903'  She  gives  her  daughter 
Selena,  whom  she  had 
taken  from  Lathyrus,  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus 
Grypus, 

3907 


391U 
3911 


3912 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian 
son  of  Cleopatra"  and  An- 
tiochus Sidetes.  take  arms 
against  Grypus. 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathy- 
rus had  been  obliged  to  re- 
pudiate, marries  the  Cyzi- 
ceni.in.  She  iskilledbythe 
order  of  Tryphena,  wife  of 
Grypus. 

The  Cyzicenian  gains  a 
victory  over  Grypus,  and 
drives  Um  out  of  Syria. 

The  two  brothers  are  re- 
conciled, and  divide  th^ 
empire  of  Syria. 


Cleopatra  gives  her 
daughter  Selena  to  Antio- 
chus Grypus. 


Death  of  Grypus.     He  had  reigned  twenty-seven 
years. 
Seleucus,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 


Seleucus  is  overthrown 
by  Eusebes,  and  bunit  in 
Mopsuestia. 


Antiochus  XI.  brother  of 
Seleucus,  and  second  son 
of  Grypus,  assumes  the  dia- 
dem, and  is  killed  by 
Eusebes. 


Antiochus,  the  Cyzicen- 
ian, is  overthrown,  and  put 
to  death. 

Antiochus  Eui^ebes,  son 
of  the  Cyzicenian,  causes 
himsel  f  to  be  declared  king. 

Eusebes  marries  Selena, 
widow  of  Grypus. 
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KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 


KINGS  OF  SYRIA. 


8913 
SflU 


3915 
39Ui 


Alexander  kills  Lis 
inotlier  Cleopatra. 

Alexander  is  expelled 
himself.  He  had  reigned 
19  years.  He  died  toon 
after.  Latbyrus  is  re- 
called. 


3921 


3923 


Philip,  Ins  brother,  third 
son  of  Grypng,  succeeds 
him. 

Demetrius  Euchares, 
fourth  son  of  Grypus.  is  es- 
tablished upon  the  throne 
at  Paniascus,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  Lathyrus. 


Demetrius,  having  been 


Eusebes.  overthrown  by 
Philip  and  Demetrius, 
takes  refuge  among  the 
Parthians. 

He  is  re-established  upon 


Death  of  Lathyrus 
Alexander  II.  son  of 
Alexander  I.  under  Syl 
la's  protection,  is  chosen 
king.  He  marries  Cleo- 
patra, otherwise  called 
Berenice,  and  kills  her  19 
days  after.  He  reigned 
fifteen  years. 


3935 
3939 


The   Alexandrians  ex 
pel  Alexander. 
,    Ptolemy  Aulete.i,  bas- 
Itard  son  f>f  Lathyrus    Is 
jplaced  upon  the  thron* 


taken  by  the  Parthians,  the  throne  by  their  means. 
Antiochus  Dionysius,  lifth 
son  of  Grj'pus,  is  placed 
upon  the  ihrone  of  Damas- 
cus, and  is  killed  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  Syrians,  weary  of  so 
many  divisions  and  revolu- 
tions, elect  Tieranes  king 
of  Armenia.  He  reigns  by 
a  viceroy  fourteen  years. 

Eusebes  takes  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  remains 
concealed. 

Selena,  his  wife,  retains 
part  of  PhcEnicia  and  Coe- 
lo.syria,  and  gives  her  two 
soiis  a  good  education. 

Svria  being    unprovided 
with  troops,  Aiitioohn.'!  Asl- 
atieus,    son    of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,    takes  possession 
Tigranes  recalls  Megad-jof  some  part  of  the  coun- 
ateshisvieeroy  from  Syria, !try,  and  reigns  there  dur- 
who     commanded      there  ing  four  years. 
fourteen  years  in  his  name.      Pompey  deprives  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  of  his  domi- 
nions,  and    reduces  Syria 
Into  a  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.    The  house  of 
the    Seleucides  is   extinct 
with  him. 
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SECTION  II. AKTIOCHUS  EUPATOK  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  SYRIA.  CELEBRATED  VICTORIES  OF  JUDAS  MAC- 
CABEUS. 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  histories  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  closely  connected 
with  each  other.  I  am  now  about  to  resume  the  thread  of 
them,  which  will  not  be  again  interrupted. 

Antiochus,  surnaraed  Eupator,  aged  only  nineteen,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Antiochus  Ej)iphanes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  Tlie  latter,  at  his  death,  sent  for  Philip,  his  favorite, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gaA'e  him  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom,  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his 
crown,  signet,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity, 
into  his  hands  ;  recommending  to  him,  above  all  things,  to 
employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in  such  a  manner 
as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.* 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had 
usurped  the  employment  which  the  late  king  had  confided 
to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first  advice  of  the  death  of  Epiph- 
anes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne,  whose 
governor  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the 
guardianship,  the  reigns  of  the  government,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  king's  regulation  at  his  death.  Philip  knew 
well  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at 
that  court,  the  assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of 
his  right,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  usurper. 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of 
Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  who  had  been  till  then  inimical  to 
the  Jews,  suddenly  became  their  friend,  moved,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  with  the  crying  injustice  which  had  been 
committed  in  regard  to  them.     He  put  a  stop  to  tlie  rigor 

*  A.M.  3840.  Ant.  J.  C.  164.  Appiaii.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  I.  Maecab.  vi.  17.  [I. 
Maccab.  ix.  29,  et  x.  18.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  14. 
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of  the  persecution  against  them,  and  employed  all  his  influ- 
ence to  obtain  peace  for  them.  By  his  conduct  he  gave  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  injuring  him.  They  prejudiced 
the  king  against  him,  by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a 
traitor,  because  he  had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of 
his  first  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of  Egv]it,  v.dio 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  on  entering  into  his  sei'vice.  For,  however  advan- 
tageous tlie  treason  might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is  usual,  was 
hated.  At  length,  by  their  clamor  and  cabals,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias;  no 
other  post  or  pension  being  conferred  on  him  to  support  his 
dignity.  lie  had  not  force  of  mind  enough  to  bear  his  down- 
fall, and  poisoned  himself ;  an  end  he  had  well  deserved  for 
his  treason,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews. 

Judas  ]Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valor  by 
several  considerable  victories  OA'er  the  enemies  of  the  people 
of  God,  who  continually  made  an  implacable  v>'ar  against 
him.  The  short  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  survived 
the  favorable  inclination  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews, 
"tt'ould  not  allow  him  to  revoke,  in  form,  his  decree  for 
obliging  them  to  change  their  religion.  The  court  of  Syria, 
whicli  always  considered  the  Jews  as  rebels,  desirous  of 
throwing  off  its  yoke,  and  had  great  interests  in  making  so 
powerful  a  neighboring  people  submit,  had  no  regard  to 
some  transient  demonstrations  of  the  dying  prince's  favor 
to  them.  They  always  persisted  in  the  same  principles  of 
policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy, 
whose  sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  support 
themselves  in  liberty  of  conscience  with  regard  to  religion. 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  in  regard  to  the  Jews.* 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who,  from  the 
year  his  father  died,  had  remained  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was 
in  liis  twenty-third  year  when  he  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ^nd  the  accession  of  his  son  Eupa- 
tor  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  his  right  as  the 
son  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Epiphanes.  He  proposed  to  the 
senate  his  re-establishment  upon  his  father's  throne  ;  and  to 
engage  them  in  it,  he  represented,  that  having  been  bred  up 
at  Rome,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  country, 
the  senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers. 

*  I.  aiaccab.  v.  1-C8.    11.  Maccab.  x.  14-38, 
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The  senate  had  more  rc-gard  for  the  interests  of  the  j-epub- 
lie,  than  the  rights  of  Demetrius,  and  thought  it  more  ad- 
vantageous for  tlie  Romans,  that  there  should  be  a  king  in 
his  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  ])rince  like 
Demetrius,  who  might  at  length  become  formidable  to  them. 
They  therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Eupator,  and  sent 
Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  con- 
formably to  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  The 
same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to  accommodate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt.* 

Lysias,  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
formed  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him 
all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with  eighty  elephants  ;  at  tlie 
head  of  all  tliese  forces  he  marched  into  Judea,  with  the 
resolution  to  settle  strange  inhabitants  who  worshipped  idols 
in  Jerusalem.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
Bethsura,  a  fortress  between  Idumaea  and  Jerusalem,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  all  the  people,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of 
Israel.  Full  of  confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field. 
When  they  marched  all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out 
of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a  horseman  marching  before 
them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  held 
a  lance  in  his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ai"dor. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
fly,  most  of  tliem  wounded,  and  without  arms.f 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  Aveary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war, 
and,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  believing  the  Jews  invincible, 
when  8U])ported  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  God,"  made  a 
treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish  nation,  which  Antiochus 
ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was  that  the  de^ 
cree  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to* 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  should  be  revokecj 
and  cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  iu 
all  places  according  to  their  own  laws,  t 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neighboring 
people  were  too  much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  leave  theiq 
long  in  repose.  Tiraotheus,  one  of  the  king's  generals,  as^ 
sembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred 

•  A.  M.  3918.  Ant.  J.  C.  163.  Polyb.  Legat.  cvii.  Justin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  3. 
Appiaii.  in  Svr.  p.  117. 

t  li.  Maccab.  ix.  1-32,  x.  1-7,  xiii.  1-24.  I.  Maccab.  v.  65-68,  vi.  19-C3.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  lib.  xii.  t  Ibid.  xi.  13. 
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and  twenty  thousand  foot,  Avitliout  iiicludino:  the  horse, 
which  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Judas,  full  of 
confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched  against  him  with 
troops  far  inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
him.  Timotheus  lost  tliirty  thousand  men  in  this  battle,  and 
saved  himself  with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed 
by  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  Judas,  which  ])roved  that 
God  alone  is  the  source  of  valor,  intrepidity,  and  success  in 
war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  the 
evident  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people, 
of  whom  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  Avas  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot, 
with  twenty  thousand  horse,  thirty-two  elephants,  and  three 
hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king,  in  person,  with  Lysias, 
the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  entered  Judea.  Judas,  relying  on  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted  his 
troops  to  fight  to  the  last,  marched  and  posted  himself  in 
front  of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  his  troops 
for  the  word  of  battle,  "  the  Victory  of  God,"  he  chose  the 
bravest  men  of  his  army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  king's 
quarters  in  the  night.  They  killed  four  thousand  men,  and 
retired,  after  having  filled  his  whole  camp  with  confusion 
and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary 
valor  of  the  Jcavs,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  be 
overpowered  at  length  by  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to  come  to  a  general 
battle  with  them.  Judas,  Avithout  being  intimidated  by  the 
terrible  preparations  for  it,  advanced  with  his  army  and  gave 
the  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  enemy,  Eleazer,  a  Jcav,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than 
the  rest,  covered  Avith  the  king's  arms,  and  believing  the 
king  Avas  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  the  people, 
and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He  forced  Iiis  Avay  boldly 
to  the  elephant,  through  the  line  of  l)attle,  killing  and  over- 
throwing all  that  opposed  him.  Then  placing  himself  under 
the  belly  of  the  beast,  he  pierced  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death  beneath  it. 

Judas,  hoAvever,  and  his  troops,  fought  AAath  extraordinary 
resolution.  But  at  length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no 
longer  able  to  support  the  Aveight  of  the  enemy,  they  chose 
to  retire.  The  king  folloAved  them,  and  besieged  the  fortress 
of  Bethsura,  Avhich  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  was- 
obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 
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From  thence  Antiochus  marched  agamst  Jerusalem,  and 
besieged  the  temple.  Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced 
to  the  same  extremities  Avith  the  garrison  of  Bethsura,  and 
would,  like  them,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident.  I 
have  observed  that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes 
of  finding  assistance  there  against  Lysias.  But  the  divis- 
ions which  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  whj  reigned 
jointly,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him. 
Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  he 
retui-ned  into  tlie  east,  assembled  some  troops  of  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence  upon 
his  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  peace  with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was  accordingly  concluded 
upon  very  advantageous  and  honorable  conditions.  Anti- 
ochus swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the 
fortifications  of  the  temple,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was 
so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his  faith  given,  and  the 
oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  he  caused  them 
to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  at  Syria.  The  sud- 
den return  of  Antiochus  drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon  after,  to  his 
life. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  division  between  the  two 
Ptolemies,  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  high, 
that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders  to  the  ambassadors  they 
had  sent  into  Syria  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to  use  all 
their  endeavors  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived 
there,  Physcon,  the  youngest,  surnamed  Evergetes,  had 
already  expelled  his  brother  Philometer.  The  latter  em- 
barked for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From  thence 
he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed, 
and  with  few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate  the 
necessary  aid  for  replacing  him  on  the  throne.* 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopato:^,  king 
of  Syria,  who  was  still  a  liostage  at  Rome,  was  apprised  of 
the  unhappy  condition  to  Avhich  that  fugitive  prince  was 
reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equinage  to  be  got 
ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and 
went  to  meet  him  with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared 

*  A.  M.  3842.  Ant.  J.  C.  162.  Povphvr.  in  Cr.  Ens.  Sealig.  r.  60,  et  68.  Diod. 
in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  322.    Val.  Max.  1.  v".  c.  1.    Polyb.  Legat.  113.    Epit.  Llv.  1. 
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for  liis  use.  He  found  liim  twenty-six  miles,  that  is,  at  nine 
or  ten  leagues'  distance  from  Kome.  Ptolcnij'  expressed 
great  gratitude  to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honor  he 
did  him;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  acce])t  his  present, 
nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his  journey.  He 
finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the  same  attendants  and  habit 
he  had  worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome, 
and  took  up  his  lodging  with  a  ])ainter  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  but  a  very  small  house.  His  design  by  all  tliese  circum- 
stances, was  to  ex])ress  the  misery  he  was  reduced  to,  and 
the  better  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arri\  al,  they  sent 
to  desire  he  would  come  to  them  ;  and  to  excuse  thcir  not  hav- 
ing prepared  a  house  for  his  reception,  and  thai  he  had  not 
been  paid  the  honors  at  his  entry  with  which  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  treat  princes  of  his  rank,  they  assui'ed  him  that  it 
was  neither  for  want  of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor 
out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  coming  had  sur])rised  them, 
and  had  been  ke])t  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  ap])rised  of 
it  till  after  he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  having  de- 
sired him  to  relinquish  the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  explain  the  occasion 
of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  senators  to 
a  house  suitable  to  his  birth  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  the 
quffistors  and  treasurers  to  see  him  served  and  supplied,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary  during 
his  residence  at  Rome. . 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented 
his  condition  to  the  Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to 
re-establish  him  ;  and  deputed  two  of  the  senators,  with 
the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with  him  to  Alexandria, 
and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  recon- 
ducted him  accordingly,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an 
accommodation  between  the  two  brothers.  Libya,  and  the 
province  of  Cp-ene,  were  given  to  Physcon  ;  Philonieter 
had  Egy])t  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was 
dcclar«d  independent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions  assigned 
to  them.  The  treaty  and  agreement  were  confirmed  with 
the  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  gener- 
ality of  princes,  no  mure  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere 
foi'ms,  by  which  they  did  not  think  themselves  bound  in  the 
least.  And  this  way  of  thinking  is  but  too  common.  Soon 
after,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the 
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partition  wliich  had  beoi  made,  went  in  person  to  complain 
of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded  tliat  the  treaty  of  ])ar- 
tition  shouhl  be  annulled,  and  that  he  shoidd  be  restored  to 
the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  lie  alleged  that  he 
had  been  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  com])!y 
vith  the  former  proposals,  and  that,  though  Cyjirus  should 
be  granted  him,  his  ])art  Avould  still  be  far  from  equal  to  his 
brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder-  had  dejmted  to 
Home,  made  it  apjiear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya 
and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life  also,  from  the  goodness  of  his 
brother;  that  he  had  made  himself  so  much  the  abhorrence 
of  tlie  peojde,  by  liis  violent  ]>roceedings,  that  they  woiild 
have  left  liim  neither  life  nor  government,  liad  not  liis 
brother  snatched  him  from  their  resentment,  by  making 
himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved  from 
this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  hapi)y  in  reigning  over 
the  region  allotted  to  him  ;  and  that"  both  sides  liad  ratified 
the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  sworn  to  observe 
their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintius  and  Canuleius, 
wlio  had  negotiated  the  accommodation  betAveen  the 
brothers,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  that  Menethyllus  ad- 
vanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  the  partition  was  not  actually 
equal,  artfully  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  brothers,  to  diminisli  tlie  strength  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  younger  what  he  de- 
manded :  for  such  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Romans. 
Polybius  makes  this  reflection.  They  made  the  quarrels 
and  differences  of  ])rinces  the  means  of  extending  and 
strengthening  their  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to 
them  with  so  much  address,  that  while  they  acted  solely  from 
their  own  interest,  the  contending  parties  were  still  obliged 
to  them.  As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them  reason 
to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they 
adjudged  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  Physcon.  Demetrius,  who 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  whose  interest 
in  that  view^  it  was,  that  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of 
Egypt  should  not  continue  in  possession  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  su]>ported  the  demand  of  Physcon  with  all  his 
power.  The  Romans  sent  T.  Torquatus  and  Cn,  Merula, 
with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  ])rince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  had  often  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
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caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  her.  But,  being 
the  daughter  of  Scipio  Af ricauus,  and  the  Avidow  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  she  re- 
jected his  offers,  and  thought  it  more  honorable  to  be  one 
of  the  first  ladles  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Libya,  Avith 
Physcon.* 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambas- 
sadors. Their  plan  Ayas  to  concert  an  interyiew  betAyeen 
the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and  to  bring  them  to  an 
accommodation  by  means  of  a  treaty,  according  to  the 
senate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  explain  himself 
openly  at  first.  He  protracted  the  affair  as  long  as  possible, 
upon  different  pretexts,  Avith  a  design  of  making  use  of  the 
time  in  taking  secret  measures  against  his  brother.  At 
length  he  declared  plainly  that  he  was  resohed  to  stand  to 
the  first  treaty,  and  that  he  Ayould  make  no  other. 

The  Cyrenaans,  in*  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill 
conduct  of  Physcon,  during  his  being  possessed  of  the  goA^- 
ernment  at  Alexandrki,  conceiyed  so  strong  an  ayersion  for 
him,  that  they  resolyed  to  keep  him  out  of  tlieir  country  by 
force  of  arms.  It  Ayas  not  doubted,  that  Philometer  had 
taken  pains  secretly  to  excite  those  troubles.  Physcon,  Avho 
had  been  oyerthrown  by  the  rebels  in  a  battle,  haying 
almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  tAyo  de])uties  Ayith  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors back  to  Rome,  Avith  orders  to  lay  his  complaints 
against  his  brother  before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their 
protection.  The  senate,  offended  at  Philometer's  refusal  to 
eyacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  their  decree, 
declared  the  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Ro- 
mans yoid,  and  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  quit  Rome  in 
fiye  days.f 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cyren- 
aica,  but  made  himself  so  generally  hated  by  his  subjects, 
through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of  them  fell  upon  him, 
and  Ayounded  him  in  seyeral  places,  and  left  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Philometer  ; 
and  Ayhen  he  recoyered  from  his  wounds,  again  undertook  a 
voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made  his  complaints  against 
him  to  the  senate,  shoAying  the  scars  of  his  Ayounds,  and 
accused  him  of  haying  employed  the  assassins  froju  \yhom 
he  receiyed  them.  Tiiough  Philometer  Ayas  the  most  hu- 
mane of  all  princes,  and  could  not  be  the  least  suspected  of 

*  Plut.  In  Yib.  Grac.  p.  8S4. 

t  A.  M.  3.S43.  Ant.  J.  C.  161.  Polyb.  Legat-  cxxxii.  Id.  in  Excerpt.  A'alea, 
p.  197'    Diod.  in  Excerpt.  A'ales.  p.  3»4. 
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BO  black. and  barbarous  an  action,  the  senate,  who  were 
angry  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regulation  they  had 
made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false 
accusation  with  too  much  facility.  They  carried  their  ])rej- 
udice  so  high  against  him,  that  they  w^ould  not  so  much  as 
hear  what  his  ambassadors  liad  to  say  in  his  defence. 
Orders  were  sent  them  to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides 
which,  the  senate  appointed  five  commissioners,  to  conduct 
Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that 
island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for 
that  ])ur])ose  with  all  their  troo})s. 

Physcon  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to 
him  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the 
island.  Philometer,  who  had  gone  thither  in  person,  beat 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  Jiimself  up  in  Lapitho,  where 
he  was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured. 
Philometer's  exceeding  goodness  appeared  on  tliis  occasion. 
After  all  that  Physcon  had  done  against  him,  it  was  ex- 
pected that,  having  him  in  his  power,  lie  would  make  him 
sensible  of  his  indignation  and  revenge.  He  pardoned  him 
every  thing ;  and,  not  contented  with  forgiving  him  his 
faults,  he  even  restored  him  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  and  also 
added  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  act 
of  generosity  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brotli- 
ers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and  the  Romans  were  ashamed 
of  opposing  any  longer  a  prince  of  such  extraordinary  clem- 
ency.* There  is  no  reader  who  does  not  secretly  pay  hom- 
age of  esteem  and  admiration  to  so  generous  an  action. 
Such  inward  sentiments,  w^hich  rise  from  nature  and  pre- 
vent reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  foi'get 
and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is 
in  the  resentment  of  the  revengeful. 

SECTIOIS'    III. OCTAVIUS,  THE  ROMAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  SYRIA, 

IS  KILLED.       DEATH  OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp. 
Lucretius  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  went  first  into  Egypt,  was 
to  go  into  Syria  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  nation. 
When  they  arrived  there,  they  found  tliat  the  king  had 
more  ships  and  elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  the 

*  A.  M.  3847.    Ant.  J.  C.  157. 
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treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of 
Sypilis.  They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  and  tlie  ck'- 
phants  to  be  killed,  Avhich  exceeded  the  number  stated  in 
that  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  else  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Romans.  This 
treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple against  them.  A  person  named  Leptinus  was  so  in- 
censed at  it,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  fell  upon  Octavius  -while 
he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him.*  It  was  suspected  that 
Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  secretly  a  hand  in 
this  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  immediately  sent  to 
Rome  to  justify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  without 
giving  them  any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  the 
indignation  for  the  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of 
Octavius,  the  examination  and  punishment  of  which  they 
reserved  to  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory,  they  erected  a  statue  to  him  among  those  of 
the  great  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
country. t 

Demetrius  believed  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans 
against  Eupator  was  a  favorable  conjuncture,  of  Avhich  it 
was  ])roper  for  him  to  take  advantage,  and  addressed  him- 
self a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtain  their  permission 
to  return  into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  great  number  of  his  friends,  Avho  adAised  him 
to  make  his  escape  without  saying  any  thing.  The  event 
soon  showed  him  how  mucli  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the 
senate  had  always  tlie  same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping 
him  at  Rome  as  at  first,  he  received  the  same  answer,  and 
had  tbe  mortification  of  a  second  denial.  lie  then  had 
recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends  ;  and  Polybius,  the 
historian,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed 
him  with  the  utmost  warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  execu- 
tion with  secrecy.  He  took  his  advice.  After  concerting 
all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  hunting 
])arty,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with  a  small  train,  in  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  bound   for   Tyre.  :j:     It  was  throe  days 

*  11118  Oi-tavius  Lad  been  consul  some  yeais  before,  and  was  tlie  first  of  Ids 
family  who  had  attained  that  honor. — Cie.  Phili}!,  ix.  o.  4.  Octavius,  wlio  be- 
came emperor,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Augustus,  was  of  tbe  same 
family  with  this  Octa\ius,  but  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  consular  dig- 
nity liad  never  entered. 

tA.M..<842.  Ant.  J.  C.  1(!2.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  IIV.  Polyb.  Legat.  cxiv. 
et  cxxii.    Cicer.  Philip,  xi.  n.  4,  .''i.    Justin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  ". 

t  That  ship  carried  to  Tyre,  according  to  custom,  the  first  fruits  of  the  lands 
»nd  leveimes  of  Caxthage. 
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before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  he  liad  escaped.  All  that 
the  senate  could  do  was  to  send  Tib.  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus, 
and  Servilius  Glaucia,  some  days  after,  into  Syria,  to  ob- 
serve Avhat  effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce 
there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report 
spread  that  the  senate  had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of 
his  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  support  him  in  them. 
Eupator  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  lost  man,  and 
all  the  world  abandoned  him  to  join  Demetrius.  Eupator 
and  Lysias,  seized  1)y  th.cir  own  troo})s,  were  delivered  up 
to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  tliem  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw 
himself  established  by  these  means  on  the  throne  without 
opposition,  and  witli  astonishing  facility.* 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the 
Babylonians  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Ileraclides, 
who  had  been  the  two  great  favorites  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes.  He  liad  made  the  first  governor,  and  the  second 
treasurer,  of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  re- 
bellion to  his  other  crimes,  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  contented  himself  with  banishing  the  other. 
The  Babylonians  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  themselves 
freed  from  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from 
thenceforth  they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  or 
Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards. 

Alchimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being 
qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  capacity,  because 
he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  following 
the  impious  customs  of  the  Gi*eeks,  under  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  gathered  together  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having  been  expelled  Judea, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the  new 
king  to  defend  them  from  the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his 
brothers,  advancing  a  thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He 
accused  them  of  having  killed  all  persons  that  fell  into  their 
hands  of  the  party  of  Demetrius,  and  of  having  forced  him, 
with  all  those  in  liis  company,  to  abandon  their  country  and 
seek  security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered 
Bacchides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at 
the  head  of  an  army ;  and  confirming  Alcimus  in  his  office, 
he  joined  him  in    commission   with   Bacchis,  and   charged 

*  I.  Maccab.  vii.,  viii.,  ix..  et  II.  Maccab.  xiv.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.,  liil. 
Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  17     Justin,  xxxiv.  c.  8. 
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them  both  with  the  care  of  the  war.  Judas  rendered  all 
the  efforts  of  this  first  army  ineffectual,  as  he  did  of  a  second, 
commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  enraged  at  the  last 
defeat  of  the  troojDS  of  Syria,  and  that  a  handful  of  men 
should  withstand  such  numerous  and  wai-like  armies,  and 
knowing  that  they  placed  their  whole  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  victory  in  the  protection  of  tlie  God  of  Israel,  and 
in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honored, 
had  uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty, 
and  against  his  temple.  He  Av^as  soon  punished  for  them. 
Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  battle ;  and  of  his  army  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  among 
the  dead.  His  head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up 
against  the  temple  when  he  threatened  to  destroy  it,  were 
cut  off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxa- 
tion, sent  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  contin- 
ually attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Syria,  without  being 
able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  ])eace.  He  had 
no  aid  to  expect  from  the  neighboring  ]jeo]jle,  who,  far  from 
interesting  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but  of  extirpating  them  in 
concert  with  the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that  the 
Romans,  equally  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valor,  were 
always  ready  to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression 
of  kings,  whose  power  gave  them  umbrage.  Accordingly 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  alliance  with  that  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  support  liimself  by  their  protection  against 
the  unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors 
were  very  well  received  by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them. 
They  even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius, 
by  which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  distress  the  Jews  anymore, 
and  war  was  threatened  him,  in  case  he  persevered  to  do 
so.     But  before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  died. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Nicanor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army 
to  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  composed  of  the  choicest  of  all 
his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Judas  had  only  three 
thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there,  and  these 
were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned  him, 
except  eight  hundred.     But  Judas,  with  that  small  number. 
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through  an  excess  of  valor  and  confidence,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  hazard  a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which 
he  perished,  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  loss  was  de- 
plored throughout  all  Judea  and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  the  government  put 
into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  luiving  committed  very  great 
violence  against  the  true  Israelites,  and  Bacchides  having  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  the  country  remained  quiet,  and  was  not 
harassed  by  the  Assyrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius  had 
undoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter  in  favor  of  the 
Jews,  Avhich  obliged  him  to  recall  Bacchides. 

Demetrius,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  liis 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeav- 
ors to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  him  king,  and  to  renew 
the  treaty  made  with  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Having 
received  advice  that  the  Romans  had  three  ambassadors  at 
the  court  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Meno- 
chares,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither,  to  enter  upon 
the  negotiation.  Finding,  at  his  return,  by  the  report  he 
made  of  what  had  passed,  that  the  good  offices  of  those  am- 
bassadors were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  it,  he 
sent  again  into  Pamphylia,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to 
assure  them  that  he  would  conform  entirely  to  their  will ; 
and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  obtained  at 
length,  by  their  means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  ac- 
knowledged him  king  of  Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties 
made  with  that  crown.* 

To  cultivate  their  amitj'^,  he  sent  the  same  Meno  chares 
the  following  year,  in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon 
an  embassy  to  Rome.  They  were  charged  with  a  crown 
that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  from 
him  to  the  senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of 
him,  during  his  being  a  hostage  at  Rome,  They  carried 
also  with  them  Leptinus  and  Isocrates,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  up,  on  account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavius.  This 
Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicia,  Iso- 
crates was  a  Greek,  by  profession  a  grammarian,  who,  beiug 
in  Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  all  occasions,  taken  upon 
him  to  vindicate  that  equally  base  and  unjust  action.  The 
senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual  honors, 
and  accepted  the  present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither 
hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects  unworthy  of  their  anger, 
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reserving  to  themselves,  witliout  doubt,  the  right  of  exact- 
ing, when  they  ])leasecl,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for 
the  murder  of  their  ambassador.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  established  Holo- 
fernes  upon  tho  throne  of  Cappadocia.  lie  was  soon  after 
expelled,  and  took  refuge  at  Antioch.  We  shall  see  how  far 
he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor, 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  Avi'ihout  war  or  occupa- 
tion, began  to  give  up  to  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life, 
not  a  little  singular  and  fantastic  in  the  manner  of  it.  He 
caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four 
good  towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  in  it,  for  the  sake  of 
abandoning  himself  entirely  on  the  one  side  to  indolence, 
not  being  willing  to  hear  any  more  of  affairs,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  pleasure  of  good  cheer  and  excess  of  Avine. 
He  v>as  drunk  at  least  one-half  of  the  day.  The  memorials 
which  peojile  were  desirous  of  presenting  to  him,  were 
never  received  ;  justice  was  not  administered;  the  affairs  of 
the  state  languished  ;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  government,  which  soon  stirred  up  the  whole  people 
against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  de])osing  him. 
Holoferncs,  who  continued  at  Antioch,  entered  into  this  plot 
against  his  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  obtaining  the 
crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and 
Holofernes  put  in  prison.  Demetrius  would  not  deprive 
him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare  him,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap})a- 
docia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions.f 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not 
suppressed.  The  malcontents  were  supjjortcd  secretly  by 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  had  the  affair  of  Cyprus  at  heart, 
and  by  Attains  and  Ariarathes,  who  meditated  revenging 
themsehes  for  the  war  which  Demetrias  had  undertaken 
against  them  in  favor  of  Holofernes.  Those  three  ])rinces 
concerted  together  to  emjjloy  Heraclides  in  preparing  some- 
body to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to 
set  up  hereditary  jjretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This 
Heraclides  had  been  one  of  the  great  favorites  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon  ;  at  the 
same  time  Timarchus,  his  brother,  another  favorite,  was 
governor  of  it.     When  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
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the  two  brothers  having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and 
other  crimes,  Timarclius  was  executed,  and  the  other  liaving 
made  his  escape,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rhodes.  It 
was  there  he  took  pains  to  form  the  man  intended  for  the 
design  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  for  tliat  purpose  a 
young  man,  named  Baha,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper 
to  act  tlie  part  given  him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed 
him  fully  in  all'that  was  necessary  to  say  or  do.* 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He 
afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he  did  also  Laodice,  the 
real  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epij)hanes,  for  the  better  con- 
cealing the  imposture.  By  force  of  address  and  solicitations, 
he  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also,  and  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  senate  in  liis  favor,  which  not  only  gave  him 
permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  recovei-y  of  his  do- 
minions, but  even  granted  him  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
Though  the  senate  })lainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and 
that  all  which  was  told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction, 
they  entered  into  every  thing  desired  of  them  against  De- 
metrius, with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  passed  that 
decree  in  favoi*  of  the  impostor.  With  this  declaration  of 
the  Romans  for  him,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  troops. 
He  then  seized  upon  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,  and  there,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  the  malcontents 
came  thither  to  join  liim,  and  form  his  court. f 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indo- 
lence, and  apply  himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all 
the  troops  he  could.  Alexander  armed  also  on  his  side.  The 
assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence  in  this  con- 
juncture, and  both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  Deme- 
trius wrote  to  him  first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of 
general  of  the  king's  troops  in  Judea,  which  rendered  him 
at  that  time  very  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexandei",  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jona- 
than, was  thereby  induced  to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in 
order  to  bring  him  over  to  his  side.  He  made  him  high- 
priest,  granted  him  the  title  of  "  Friend  of  the  King,"  sent 
him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high 
dignity  conferred  upon  him;  for  none  at  that  time  wore 
purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.     Derae- 
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trius,  who  received  advice  of  this,  still  outdid  l)iin,  to  secure 
to  himself  an  ally  of  such  importance.  But,  after  the  inju- 
ries he  had  done  to  all  those  who  had  the  truest  interests  of 
the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  nation  in  general,  they  dared  not 
confide  in  him,  and  resolved  rather  to  treat  with  Alexander. 
Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the  high-priesthood  from  him, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the 
tabernacles,  Avhich  happened  soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pon- 
tifical vestments,  and  officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death 
of  Alcimus.  The  high-])riesthood,  which  at  that  time  came 
into  the  Asmonean  family,  continued  in  it  till  Herod's  time, 
who,  from  its  being  hereditary,  as  it  had  been  till  then,  made 
an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who 
wanted  neither  valor  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  was 
not  impaired  by  wine,  was  victorious  in  the  first  battle ;  but 
it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander  soon  received 
new  troops  from  the  three  kings  Avho  had  set  him  up,  and 
continued  to  support  him  vigorously.  Having,  besides  this, 
the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself, 
and  maintained  liis  ground.  The  Syrians  also  continually 
deserted,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetrius.  That 
prince,  beginning  to  ap])rehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his 
tNvo  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Ca- 
ria,  so  that  they  might  be  secure  in  case  of  misfortune.  He 
COT  fided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  the 
care  of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city,  so  that,  if  any  accident 
should  happen,  they  might  remain  there  in  safety,  and  wait 
some  favorable  conjuncture.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  jjerhaps  in  imitation  of  Al- 
exander Bala,  that  Andriscus  ])layed  the  same  part  in  Mace- 
donia. He  had  retired  to  Demetrius,  who  h:td  given  liim 
up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciliating  their  fa- 
vor, t 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  liaving  as- 
sembled all  their  troojjs,  came  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  first, 
the  left  wing  of  Demetrius  broke  that  of  the  enemy  which 
opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being  too  eager  in  the 
pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always 
occasions  their  being  lost,  at  their  return,  they  found  the 
right,  at  the  head  of  which  Demetrius  fought  in  ])erson, 
routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  ])ursuit.     As  long 
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as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  suppoi-t  the  enemy's  charge, 
he  had  omitted  nothing  that  valor  and  conduct  were  capa- 
ble of,  which  might  conduce  to  his  success.  At  length  his 
troops  gave  way,  and,  in  the  retreat,  his  horse  plunged  into 
a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their 
arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander,  by  this 
victory,  found  himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria.* 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he  sent  to 
demand  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  marriage.  She  was  granted  him,  and  her  father  con- 
ducted her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went 
thither,  where  he  was  received  by  the  two  kings  with  all 
possible  marks  of  honor.f 

Ouias,  son  of  Onias  III.,  having  been  disappointed  of  the 
high-priesthood  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had 
retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found  means  to  insinuate  him- 
self so  well  into  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleo- 
patra his  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favorite  and  most 
intimate  confidant.  He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that 
court  to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for  building  a  temple 
for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem  ;  assuring  him 
that  that  favor  would  bring  the  whole  nation  into  his  party 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  :  at  the  same  time  the  high- 
priesthood  there  was  granted  to  him  and  his  descendants 
forever,  t  The  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  the  Jews  to 
consent  to  this  innovation;  it  being  forbid  by  the  law  to 
offer  sacrifices  in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  he  overcame  their  repugnance,  by 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  foretells  this  event 
in  these  terms  :  "  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord 
of  hosts  ;  the  one  shall  be  called  the  City  of  Destruction  ;  " 
M.  RoUin  says,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  or  Heliopolis.  "  In  that 
day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the 
Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto 
the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  find  them 
a  saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And 
the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  obla. 
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tion  ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  per- 
form it."  * 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  remote  from  all  prob- 
ability. Nothing  was  more  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  the 
temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem  :  how  much  more, 
then,  to  build  a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  pol- 
luted with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  always  at  enmity 
with  the  people  of  God  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass  ex- 
actly as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  circumstantial  exposure  of  this  prophecy,  which  would 
carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in  the  peaceal>le  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Syria,  thought  he  Imd  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which  tlie  abundance  and 
power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He  aban- 
doned himself  therefore  to  his  natural  inclination  for  lux- 
ury, idleness,  and  debauch.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs  en- 
tirely to  a  favorite,  named  Ammonias.  That  insolent  and 
cruel  minister  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius, 
and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  who  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two 
others  were  sent  to  Cnidos ;  in  fine,  all  the  persons  of  the 
royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  master, 
by  that  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  he  had  usurped 
by  an  imposture.  That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the 
abhorrence  of  the  people. f 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos, 
and  began  to  be  of  an  age  capable  of  council  and  action. 
When  he  was  advised  of  this  aversion  of  the  people,  he 
thought  the  occasion  favorable  for  repossessing  himself  of 
his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  liouse  he  lived, 
procured  him  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with  Avhich  he 
landed  in  Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  him  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  malcontents  to  form  an  army,  Avith  which  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened 
his  eyes,  and  quitted  his  seraglio,  to  apply  himself  to  his  af- 
faire. He  left  the  government  of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and 
Diodotus,  who  is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  assemble ; 
and  upon  receiving  advice   that  Apollonius,  governor   of 

*  Isa.  xix.  18-21. 
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Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for  Demetrius,  he 
sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

The  first  thoughts  of  Apollonius  were  to  reduce  Jona- 
than, who  persisted  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander ;  but 
his  success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and  in  one  day  he  lost 
more  than  eight  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied 
in  the  extreme  danger  wherein  he  found  himself,  came  at 
last  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  and  entered  Pales- 
tine with  a  numerous  army.  All  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
Alexander  to  that  effect :  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at 
Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his  arrival,  a 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against 
the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up 
that  traitor,  he  concluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  con- 
spiracy himself,  and,  in  consequence,  took  his  daughter 
from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending  the 
throne  of  his  father.* 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  bore  a  violent  hatred  to 
Ammonius,  believed  it  time  to  show  their  resentment.  Hav- 
ing discovered  him  disguised  like  a.AVoman,  they  sacrificed 
him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  with  that  i-cvenge,  they  de- 
clared against  Alexander  himself,  and  o])ened  their  gates  to 
Ptolemy.  They  Avould  even  have  set  him  upon  the  throne, 
but  that  prince,  assuring  tiiem  that  he  was  content  with  his 
own  dominions,  instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  recommended 
to  them  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  who  accordingly  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged 
by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  marched 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword 
around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came  to  a  battle.  Alex- 
ander was  beaten,  and  fied  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Zab- 
diel,t  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  had  entrusted  his 
children.  Betrayed  by  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed 
most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Ptolemy, 
who  expressed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it.  That  joy  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  he  died  a  few  days  after,  of  a 
wound  lie  had  received  in  the  battle.  .  Thus  Alexander,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  died  at  the 
game  time  ;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  and  the  sec- 
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ond  after  one  of  thii-ty-five.  Demetrius,  who  liad  attained 
the  crown  by  this  victory,  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Conqueror."  The  succession  of  Egypt 
was  attended  with  more  difficulties.* 

SECTION  IV. PIIYSCOX    ESPOUSES    CLEOPATRA,  AND  ASCENDS 

THE    THRONE    OP    EGYPT. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  at  the  same  time  her  brother,  endeavored  to 
place  the  crown  upon  tlie  head  of  the  son  she  had  b}'  him. 
As  lie  was  yet  A-ery  young,  others  labored  to  obtain  it  for 
Physcon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brothei",  and  sent 
to  desire  him  to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  her  defence,  caused  Onias  and 
Dositha3s,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thermus,  who  by  his  modiation  accommodated  af- 
fairs. It  was  agreed  that  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra, 
and  educate  her  son,  who  should  be  declared  heir  to  the 
crown ;  and  that  Physcon  should  possess  it  during  his  life. 
He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  crown,  than,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he 
killed  her  son  in  her  arms.f 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  surname  of  Physcon, 
given  to  this  ])rince,  was  only  a  nickname.  That  which  he 
took  to  himself  was  Evergetes,  which  signifies  the  Benefac- 
tor. The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Cacoer- 
getes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  "  one  \\ho  delights 
in  doing  harm  ;  "  a  surname  to  which  he  was  better  en- 
titled. 

In  Syria,  affairs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrius,  a 
young  prince,  without  experience,  left  every  thing  to  Las- 
thenes,  who  had  procured  him  the  Cretans,  by  whose  aid 
he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  corrupt  and  rash 
man,  and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  mas- 
ter the  hearts  of  those  who  were  most  necessary  to  his  sup- 
port, t 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took  was  in  regard  to  the 
soldiers,  whom  Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had  put  into  the 
maritime  places  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
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risons.  If  lie  liad  left  those  garrisons  in  them,  they  would 
have  very  much  augmented  his  forces.  Instead  of  gaining 
them,  or  at  least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage 
which  he  conceived,  he  sent  orders  to  the  troops  in  Syria, 
who  were  in  tlie  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
Egyptian  soldiers ;  which  massaci'e  was  accordingly  execu- 
ted. The  army  of  Egypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  had 
placed  liim  upon  the  throne,  full  of  just  horror  for  so  bar- 
barous a  cruelty,  abandoned  him  immediately,  and  returned 
home.  After  which,  he  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be 
made  for  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  against  himself 
or  his  father  in  the  last  wars,  and  punished  with  death  all 
that  could  be  found.  When  he  believed,  after  all  these  exe- 
cutions, that  he  had  no  longei-  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke 
the  greatest  ])art  of  his  troops,  and  ke})t  only  his  Cretans, 
and  some  otlier  foreigners,  in  his  service.  By  that  means 
he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  old  troops,  who  had 
served  under  his  father,  and  being  well  affected  to  him, 
Avould  have  maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  he  ren- 
dered them  his  greatest  enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  found  this  fully  verified 
in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards  hap- 
pened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea, 
formed  the  design  of  delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the 
e\ils  it  suffered  from  the  citadel  which  the  Grecian  idolaters 
still  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought 
in  order  to  attack  it  in  form.  Demetrius,  on  thecomjjlaints 
made  to  him  upon  that  occasion,  went  to  Ptolemais,  and 
commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  to  give  an  account 
of  that  affair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the  siege 
vigorously  in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  him  with  some 
of  the  priests  and  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried 
with  him  a  great  number  of  magnificent  presents,  and  ap- 
peased the  king  and  his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not 
only  caused  the  accusations  which  had  been  formed  against 
him  to  be  rejected,  but  even  obtained  great  honors  and  new 
marks  of  favor.  The  whole  country  under  his  government 
was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs,  and  tributes,  for 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  Avhich  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  king  by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,  and  continuing  to 
give  himself  up  immoderately  to  all  kinds  of  excess,  violence, 
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and  cruelty,  the  patience  of  the  people  was  entirely  exhanst' 
ed,  and  the  whole  nation  disposed  for  a  general  revolt.* 

Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon,  who  had  for- 
merly served  Alexander,  and  had  shared  the  government  of 
Antioch  with  Hierax,  perceiving  this  disposition  of  the 
people,  found  the  occasion  favorable  for  attempting  a  hardy 
enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head, 
by  means  of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zab- 
diel,  to  whom  the  person  and  education  of  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He  laid  a  state 
of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  informed  him  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and 
strongly  represented  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  for  setting  Antiochus  upon  the  tlirone  of  his 
father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince  should  be  put 
into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  rights.  His 
view  was  to  make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  Antiochus,  till 
he  had  dethroned  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  to  rid  himself 
of  the  young  prince,  and  assume  the  crown  to  himself,  as  he 
did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  ])enetrated  his  real  design,  or  did 
not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  assent  to  it  at  first. 
Tryphon  was  obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with 
him,  to  solicit  and  to  press  him.  At  length,  by  force  of  im- 
portunity and  ] (resents,  he  gained  Zabdiel's  consent,  and 
obtained  what  he  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
with  vigor,  but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  he  sent 
deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
garrison,  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by  force.  Demetrius, 
who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties  from  the 
frequent  tumults  which  happened  at  Antioch,  where  the 
people  conceived  an  invincible  aA^ersion  for  his  person  and 
government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers. 
Jonathan  sent  him  three  thousand  men  immediately.  As 
feoon  as  the  king  had  them,  believing  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to  disarm  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly  that  they 
should  all  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  they  rose,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  in- 
vested the  palace,  with  a  design  to  kill  the  king.  The  Jews 
immediately  flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  multitude 
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with  fire  and  sword,  biirned  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
killed  or  destroyed  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  rest,  intimidated  hy  so  great  a  misfortune, 
demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  and  the  tumult 
ceased.  The  Jews,  after  having  taken  this  terrible  revenge 
of  the  wrongs  the  people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  principally  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  returned  into  their  country,  laden  with  honor  and 
booty.* 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and 
oppression,  put  many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  late  se- 
dition, confiscated  the  estates  of  others,  and  banished  a  great 
number.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sion for  rising,  and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful 
effect  of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and 
the  great  obligations  he  was  under  to  him  for  the  aid  Avhich 
Ixad  preserved  him,  he  behaved  no  better  in  regard  to  him 
than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do  without  him 
for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made 
with  him.  Though  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents  had 
been  paid,  he  did  not  desist  from  demanding  all  the  usual 
imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  witli  the  same  rigor  as  before, 
and  with  menaces  to  Jonathan,  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon 
carried  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and 
caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to  be  declared  by  a 
manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broken  by  Demetrius, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  malcontents,  came  in  crowds  to 
join  the  pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  They  marched 
under  liis  ensigns  against  Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his  elephants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  u])on  the 
tlirone  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of 
Theos,  which  signifies  the  God. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius, 
accepted  the  invitation  made  him  by  the  new  king,  and 
engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favors  were  heaped  upon  him 
and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission  was  sent  them,  where- 
by they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus 
throughout  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine.     Of  these  troops 
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they  formed  two  bodies,  with  Avhich  they  acted  separately, 
and  obtained  several  A'ictories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point 
for  executing  the  project  he  had  formed  of  destroying  Anti- 
ochus,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  found 
no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than  on  the  part  of  Jonathan, 
whost  probity  he  knew  too  well,  even  to  sound  him  upon 
entering  into  his  views.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  rid  him- 
self, at  wliatever  price  it  cost  him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
and  entered  Judea  with  an  army,  in  order  to  take  him  and 
put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he 
should  get  nothiug  by  force  against  so  powerful  an  army. 
He  endeavored  therefore  to  amuse  him  with  fine  words,  and 
the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult 
him  upon  their  common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into 
his  hands,  which  he  was  resolved  to  make  him  a  present  of 
as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these  ])rotesta- 
tions  of  friendship  and  obliging  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all 
his  troops,  except  three  thousand  men,  of  Avhich  he  kept  only 
one  thousand  about  his  ])erson.  He  sent  the  rest  towards 
Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais,  relying  upon 
that  traitor's  oath  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  it. 
He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  gates  were  shut 
upon  him.  Jonathan  was  immediately  seized,  and  all  his 
followers  put  to  the  sword.  Troojis  Avere  also  detached  di- 
rectly to  follow  and  surprise  the  two  thousand  men,  who 
were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  already  received 
advice  of  what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops,  at 
the  city  of  Ptolemais  ;  and  having  exhorted  one  another  to 
defend  themselves  Avell,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were 
suffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was 
extreme.  The  Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They 
chose  Simon  by  universal  consent  for  their  general,  and  im- 
mediately, by  Ids  orders,  set  themselves  to  work  with  all  ])os- 
Bible  speed  to  complete  the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan 
at  Jerusalem.  When  advice  came  that  Tryphon  apjiroached, 
Simon  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again 
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recourse  to  the  same  artifices  whicli  had  succeeded  so  well 
with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon  that  he  had  only 
laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king 
one  hundred  talents ;  that  if  he  would  send  him  that  sum, 
and  Jonathan's  two  sons  as  hostages  for  their  fatlier's 
fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Thongli 
Simon  saw  clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more  tlian  a 
feint,  yet,  that  he  might  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself 
with  being  the  occasion  of  his  brother's  death,  by  refusing 
to  com])ly  with  it,  he  sent  him  the  money  and  Jonathan's 
two  children.  The  traitor,  notwithstanding,  did  notreleasse 
his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at  the 
head  of  a  greater  army  than  before,  with  design  to  ])ut  all 
things  to  fire  and  sword.  Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  in  all 
his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he  frustrated  his  de- 
signs, and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in  the 
country  of  Galaad,  caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and 
believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear  after  him,  gave  orders 
to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished that  he  died  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared himself  king  of  Syria  in  his  stead,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  crown.  When  Simon  informed  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  sent  to  fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  forefathers  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent 
monument  to  his  memory.* 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Romans.  His  usurpation  was  so  unsteady  Avithout  this, 
that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with  a  gold 
statue  of  Victory,  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  weight. 
He  was  cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue, 
and  caused  the  name  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assassin- 
ated, to  be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  as  if  it  had  come 
from  him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received 
there  much  more  honorably,  and  all  the  treaties  made  Avith 
his  predecessors  renewed  with  him.  f 

Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  with  diver- 
sions at  Laodicea,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  in- 
famous debauches,  without  becoming  more  wise  from  ad- 
versity, and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  least 
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sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews 
just  reason  to  oppose  him  and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a  crown 
of  gokl  to  Demetrius,  and  ambassadors  to  treat  Avitli  him. 
They  obtained  from  that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high- 
priesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemjttion  from  all 
kinds  of  tributes  and  imposts,  with  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  past  acts  of  hostility ;  upon  condition  that  tlie  Jews 
should  join  him  against  Tryphon.* 

Demetrius  at  length  recovered  a  little  from  his  lethargy, 
upon  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  the  east,  who  came  to  in- 
vite him  thither.  The  Pai'thians,  having  almost  over-run 
the  whole  east,  and  subjected  all  the  countries  of  Asia 
between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  who  were  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not 
being  able  to  suffer  that  usurj)ation,  and  tlie  haughty  inso- 
lence of  their  new  masters,  strongly  solicited  Demetrius,  by 
repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head ; 
assured  him  of  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Parthians; 
and  promised  to  supi)ly  Kun  witli  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the  provinces 
of  the  east.  Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  length  undertook 
that  exj)edition,  and  ]>assed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon 
in  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceived, 
that  having  once  made  himself  master  of  the  east,  with  that 
increase  of  power,  he  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to 
reduce  that  rebel  at  his  return. t 

As  soon  as  he  a})pearod  in  the  east,  the  Elymaeans, 
Persians,  and  Bactrians  declared  in  his  favor,  and  with  their 
aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  several  engagements ;  but 
at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  him,  they  got 
him  into  an  ambuscade,  M'here  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  By  this  blow,  the  empire  of 
the  Parthians  took  such  firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself 
for  many  ages  afterwards,  and  becanie  the  tei'ror  of  all  its 
neighbors,  and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to 
power  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was 
Mithridates,  son  of  Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince. 
We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces  founded,  and  his 
son  Arsaces  II.  established  and  fixed,  this  empire  by  a  treaty 
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of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son 
of  the  second  Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him  ;  he  Avas  called 
also  Arsaces,  which  became  the  common  name  of  all  tho 
princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  he 
left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and 
he  to  Mithridates  his  brother,  in  preference  to  his  own 
children,  because  he  had  discovered  more  merit  and  capacit}- 
in  him  for  the  government  of  the  people ;  convinced  that  a 
king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive 
to  the  good  of  the  state,  than  the  advancement  of  his  own 
family ;  and  to  forget  in  some  measure  that  he  is  a  father, 
to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a  king.*  This  Mithridates 
was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands  Demetrius 
had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymaeans, 
Persians,  and  Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into 
India,  bej^ond  the  bounds  of  Alexander's;  and  when  he  had 
defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, so  that  his  empire  M'as  bounded  at  that  time  by  the 
Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces 
which  still  adhered  to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  vicAV  of 
inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by  showing  them  the  per- 
son they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to  so 
low  and  shameful  a  condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him 
as  a  king,  sent  him  into  Hyrcania,  Avhich  Avas  assigned  him 
for  his  place  of  residence,  and  gave  him  liis  daughter  Pho- 
doguna  in  marriage.  He  was,  hoAvcA^er,  ahvays  regarded  as 
a  prisoner  of  Avar,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the 
liberty  that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition.  His 
son  Phraates,  who  succeeded  him,  treated  him  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that,  haA'ing 
subjected  several  differci.t  nations,  he  took  from  each  of 
them  Avhatever  Avas  best  in  their  laAvs  and  customs,  and  out 
of  them  composed  an  excellent  body  of  laAvs  and  maxims  of 
state,  for  the  government  of  his  emjiire.  This  Avas  making 
a  glorious  us6  of  his  victories ;  by  so  much  the  more  laud- 
able as  it  is  uncommon  and  almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor 
to  be  more  intent  ujion  improving  by  the  Avise  customs  of 
the  nations,  than  u])on  enriching  himself  out  of  their  spoils. 
It  Avas  by  this  means  that  Mithridates  established  the  empire 

*  Noil  multo  post  decessit,  multis  filils  relictis  ;  quibus  prsBterritis,  fratri 
potissimum  Mithridati,  insignia  virtutis  viro,  reliqnit  imperiuin  ;  plnsregioquam 
patrio  deberi  iiomini  ratus,  potiusiiue  patriasquam  liberis  consulendum. — Justin* 
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of  the  Parthians  upon  solid  foundations,  gave  it  a  firm  con- 
sistency, effectually  attached  the  conquered  j^rovinces  to  it, 
and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  Aviiich  continued  many 
ages,  Avithout  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Numa  of  the  Parthians,  v.ho  tauglit  tliat 
warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valor  Avith  discipline,  and 
to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of 
arms. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  contended  long 
with  incredible  efforts  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  not  only 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  jux'servation  of  their 
religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the 
favorable  advantage  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of 
the  civil  wars  with  which  that  empire  Avas  continually  torn, 
to  secure  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general  assembly  of 
the  priests,*  the  elders,  and  all  the  peo})le  at  Jerusalem, 
Simon  Avas  chosen  general,  to  Avhose  family  they  OAved  most 
essential  obligations,  and  gave  him  the  government,  Avith 
the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high-})riest :  they 
declared  this  double  poAver,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary 
in  his  family.  These  tAvo  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his  person.  After  his  death, 
both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and  con- 
tinued united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  she  shut  herself  up  Avith  her 
children  in  Seleucia,  Avhere  many  of  Tryphon's  soldiers  came 
over  to  her  party.  That  man,  Avho  Avas  naturally  brutal 
and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects  under 
appearances  of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed 
it  necessary  to  please  the  people  for  the  success  of  his  am- 
bitious designs.  When  he  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the 
croAvn,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character,  tliat  laid  him 
under  so  much  constraint,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  bad  inclinations.  Many,  therefore,  abandoned  him,  and 
came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleopatra.  These, 
desertions  did  not,  hoAvever,  sufficiently  augment  her  party, 
to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also 
afraid,  lest  the  people  of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to 
give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  to  support  a  siege  out  of  affec- 
tion for  her  person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  for  uniting  their 
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forces,  and  proposed  on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and 
procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she  was  informed  that 
Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  en- 
raged that  she  observed  no  measures  any  fartlier,  and  re- 
solved to  seek  her  support  iu  a  new  marriage.  Her  chiklren 
were  yet  too  young  to  support  tlie  Aveight  of  a  precarious 
crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  regard 
to  tlieir  right.  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  tlie  next  licir 
to  tlie  crown  after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him 
for  her  husband.* 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  -Soter, 
and  had  been  sent  to  Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius, 
during  the  war  between  their  father  and  Alexander  Bala, 
to  secure  them  against  the  revolutions  he  apprehended,  and 
which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Havhig 
accepted  Cleopatra's  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  complained  of 
Tryphon's  unjust  usurpation,  on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy 
vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  his  interests,  he  made  him 
great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  much  greater,  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne. t 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he 
made  a  descent  into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops, 
which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  at  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands ;  and  after  having  espoused  Cleopatra,  and  joined 
what  troops  she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field,  and 
marched  against  Tryphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usur- 
per's troops,  weary  of  his  tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came 
over  to  the  army  of  Antiochus,  which  amounted  at  that  time 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  eight  thousand 
horse,  t 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Dora,  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ptolemais  iu 
Phoenicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there,  by  sea  and  land, 
with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  hold  out  long 
against  so  powerful  an  army,  Tryphon  esc:)|)ed  by  sea  to- 
ward Orthosia,  another  maritime  city  of  Pha'nica,  and  from 
thence  proceeding  to  Apamea,  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  was 
there  taken  and  i)ut  to  death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated 
the  us.urpation,  and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he 

*  A.  M.  3864      Ant.  J.  C.  140. 

t  I.  Maccab.  xv.  1-41,  xvi.  1-10.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  12  et  13. 

t  A,  M  3865.    Ant.  J,  C.  1.39. 
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possessed  nine  years.  His  passon  for  hunting  occasioned 
his  being  called  Sidetes,  or  the  hunter,  from  the  word  zidah, 
which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  goA-ernment  of  Judea  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  obtain  their  acknowledgment  of 
his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient  treaties.  They  Avere 
very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The 
senate,  in  conseqiience,  caused  the  consul  Piso  to  Avrite  to 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attalus  king  of  Pei'gainus,  Ariara- 
thes  king  of  Cappadocia,  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,*  Mitliri- 
dates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  Avith  AAhom  the  Romans  Avere  in 
alliance,  to  notify  to  them  that  the  Jews  AA^ere  their  friends 
and  allies,  and  in  consequence,  that  they  should  not  under- 
take any  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advantageous 
an  alliance  from  the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances, 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  Avell  as  to  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  the  Romans  did 
not  prcA'cnt  him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwith- 
standing all  the  magnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and 
from  sending  troops  into  Judea,  under  the  command  of 
Cendcbgeus,  who  Avns  overthroAAn  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History 
relates  nothing  of  him,  during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous 
vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Never  was  there  a  prince  so 
abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cruel  and 
bloody.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible  as 
his  vices  AA'ere  enormous  ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in 
public  the  extravagances  of  an  infant,  by  Avhich  he  drcAV 
upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  his  sul> 
jects.  Without  Hierax,  his  first  minister,  he  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  dethroned.  This  Hierax  Avas  a  native  of 
Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
del-  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been  given,  in 
conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryjdion. 
After  the  revolution  which  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into 
Egypt,  entered  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and 
soon  became  his  captain-general,  and  prime  minister.  As 
he  Avas  valiant  in  the  field,  and  able  in  council,-  by  causing 

*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Demetrius,  though  prisoner  amoncr  the  Par- 
thians, hecause  the  Romans  bad  not  acknowledged  either  Antiochuf ,  Sidetes,  nor 
Iryphon. 
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the  troops  to  be  well  paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which 
his  master  committed,  by  a  wise  and  equitable  government, 
and  by  preventing  and  redressing  them  as  much  as  possible, 
he  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate  as  to  support  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  state.* 

But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was  dead,  or 
the  prudence  and  ability  of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer 
capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of  this  prince,  the  affairs 
of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Physcon,  without 
any  reason,  caused  the  gi-eatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to 
death,  who  had  expressed  the  most  zeal  in  procuring  liim 
the  crown  after  his  brother's  death,  and  maintaining  it  iipon 
his  head.  Athenieus  places  Hierax  in  this  number,  but 
without  mentionmg  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at 
least  banished,  most  of  those  who  had  been  in  favor  with 
Philometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  held  emplojTuents  dur- 
ing his  reign  ;  and  by  jiermitting  his  foreign  trooj^s  to  ])lun- 
der  and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so 
much  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  liis 
cruelty,  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  into  foreign  counti'ies, 
and  the  city  remained  almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their 
places,  when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty 
liouses,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neigh- 
boring counti-ies,  that  whoever  would  come  and  settle  there, 
of  whatever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  tlie  greatest 
encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable 
numbers  whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.  The  houses 
that  had  been  abandoned  were  given  them,  and  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  them,  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  by  this  means,  the 
city  was  repeopled.f 

As  among  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was 
a  great  number  of  grammarians,  philosophers,  geometri- 
cians, physicians,  musicians,  and  other  masters  in  the  liberal 
sciences,  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts  and 
sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
islands ;  in  a  word,  in  every  place  to  which  the  illustrious 
fugitives  carried  them.  The  continual  wars  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander  had  almost  extinguished  the 
sciences  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would  have  been 
entirely  lost  in  those  times  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not 
found  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.     The 

*  A.  M.  3366.     Ant.  J.  C.  138.     .Tuptiii.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8.     Diod.  in  Excerpt. 
Vales,  p.  361.     .A.then.  1.  iv.  p.  181,  &  1.  vi.  p.  252.     Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  o.  1  et  2. 
t  A.  M.  3868.     Aiit.  J.  C.  136. 
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first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  liis  Museum  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had 
drawn  about  him  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The 
second  and  third  following  the  founder's  steps  in  that  re- 
spect, Alexandria  became  the  city  of  the  Avorld,  where  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated,  while  they 
,  were  almost  absolutely  neglected  every  where  else.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  studied  or  professed 
some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed 
in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of 
the  tyrant  of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in 
foreign  countries,  their  most  general  recourse  for  subsist- 
ence, was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what  they 
knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  as  they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at 
a  low  price,  which  very  much  increased  the  number  of  their 
disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and  sciences  began  to  re- 
vive wherever  they  were  dispersed,  that  is  to  say,  through- 
out what  we  call  the  whole  east,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  took  new  birth  in  the  west,  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  repeo- 
ple  Alexandria,  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mum- 
mius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  as  ambassadors  from 
Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent 
embassies  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
affairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  were 
sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to  go  into 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  to  see  in  what  condi- 
tion the  affairs  of  those  countries  were ;  to  examine  in  what 
manner  the  treaties  made  with  them  were  observed  ;  and  to 
remedy  whatever  they  should  find  amiss.  They  discharged 
this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address, 
and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  in  restoring  order  among  them,  and  in  accommo- 
dating their  differences,  that,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to 
Rome,  ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  where  they  had 
passed,  to  return  the  senate  thanks  for  having  sent  persons 
of  such  extraordinary  merit  among  them,  and  whose  wis- 
dom and  goodness  they  could  never  sufficiently  admire.* 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instruc- 

♦  Cic.  in  Soaiii.  Scjp.  Atben.  1.  vi.  p.  273,  et  1.  xii.  p.  549.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c 
3.    JDiod.  Legat.  xxxii. 
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tions,  was  Alexandria.  The  king  received  tliem  *here  wil'u 
great  magnificence.  As  to  themselves,  they  were  so  plain 
in  their  manners,  that  on  entering,  Scipio,  "\v1jo  was  the 
gi'catest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  witli  him, 
who  was  Panetius  the  ]ihilosopher,  and  five  domestics.  Not 
his  domestics,  feays  a  historian,  but  his  victories,  were  con- 
sidered :  he  was  not  esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but 
for  his  personal  virtues  and  qualities.*  Though,  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused 
them  to  be  served  with  whatever  was  most  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite, they  never  touched  any  thing  but  the  most  simple 
and  common  meats  ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  servi))g  only 
to  enervate  tlie  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  gi-eat,  even 
at  that  time,  were  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  luxury  and  pomp  assumed  their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria, 
and  regulated  the  affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they 
went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis,  and  the  other  parts  of 
Egypt.  They  saw  M'ith  their  own  eyes,  or  were  informed 
upon  the  places  themselves,  the  infinite  number  of  cities, 
and  the  great  multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  that 
kingdom  ;  the  strength  of  its  natural  situation,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  all  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They 
found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and 
formidable,  but  a  prince  of  capacity  and  application;  for 
Physcon,  v*'ho  then  reigned,  M^as  in  no  respect  qualified  for 
that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more  despicable  than  the 
idea  he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which 
tliey  held  with  hiyn.  His  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and 
other  vices,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  further  proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel.  The 
deformity  of  his  body  sufficiently  corresponded  with  that  of 
his  mind :  nothing  was  ever  worse  put  together.  His 
stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a  belly  of 
so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace 
him  in  his  arms.  This  largeness  of  his  belly  occasioned  his 
being  called  by  the  nickname  of  Physcon.  Upon  this 
wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stuff,  that  all  his 
deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  in 
public  but  in  a  chariot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of 
flesh,  which  was  the  fruit  of  intemperance,  unless  when  he 
walked  with  Scipio.     So  that  the  latter,  turning  towards 

*  Cum  per  socios  et  exteras  geiites  iter  faceret,  noii  ir.a'.icipia.  serl  victorijii 
numerabaiitiir  ;  ucc  (luantuni  auri  et  argenti,  sed  quantum  amplitudiiiis  onus 
secum  ferrel,  aiStimabatur. — Val.  Max. 
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Panetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  "  the  Alexandrians 
are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot."  * 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most 
of  the  kings,  of  whom  we  now  speak,  dishonored  not  only 
the  throne,  but  even  human  nature  itself,  by  the  most  horrid 
vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  long  list  of  kings, 
whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few  there  are  who  de- 
serve that  name.  What  comparison  is  there  between  those 
monsters  of  desolation  and  cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus, 
one  of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  Avho  was  as  great  a 
prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be  found  among  the 
pagans  ?  Justin  accordingly  says  of  liim,  that  while  he  vis- 
ited and  considered  with  curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexan- 
dria, he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city.  "  Dum  in- 
spicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit." 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  at  about  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  His  nejihew,  of  the  same  name, 
called  also  Philometer,  succeeded  him.  As  the  latter  was 
very  young  when  his  father  Eumencs  died,  he  had  been  un- 
der the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also 
left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes.  Attains  gave  his  nejdiew  the 
best  education  he  could,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him 
the  throne,  though  he  had  sons  of  his  own  ;  a  proceeding  as 
rare  as  it  was  laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of 
transferring  their  crown  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserv- 
ing them  to  themselves  during  their  lives. f 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  Philometer  governed  it  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  pernicious  manner.  He  had  scarcely  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  when  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  near- 
est relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  house.  He  caused 
almost  all  those  who  had  served  his  father  and  uncle  with 
the  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their  throats  cut,  under  the 
pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stratonice, 
who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others 
his  wife  Berenice,  Avho  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with 
which  she  had  been  taken  very  natui-ally.     He  put  others  to 

*  Quam  cruenteB  civibus,  tam  ridiculus  Roiiianis  fuit.  Erat  eniin  et  viiltu 
deformis,  et  statura  hrevis,  et  sagiiia  ventri-^  iioii  lioniini  se<l  l)el]iiie  sinulis. 
Quani  f<Editateni  iiimia  subtilitas  perlucidae  vestis  augebat.  prorsiis  quasi  astu 
iiispieieiida  iiraebereutuv,  quae  ouiiii  studio  occultanda  pudii)uiid<j  viro  erant.— 
Jus'.iu.  1.  viii.  <•.  8. 

Athenfeus-says,  trporjei  (iijfien-oTe  ire^?  ei  ixri  Sia.  Iicmiaiva.  Which  the  inter- 
preter translates,  Pcdibus  ilia  nunquam  ex  regia  prodibat,  sed  perpetuo 
Scipione  subnlxus  :  instead  of.  nisi  propter  Scipionem. 

t  A.  M.  3'66.  Ant.  J.  C.  138.  Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xili.  p.  621 
Plut.  iu  Demetr.  p.  897.    Died,  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  370. 
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death  'mder  the  most  frivolous  suspicions,  find  with  tliem, 
their  wives,  children,  and  families.  He  caused  those  execu- 
tions to  be  committed  by  foreign  trooi)S,  whom  he  had  .'x- 
pressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel  nations,  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  excessive  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  t'ui-y,  in 
this  manner,  the  most  worthy  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he 
ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  appeared  no  more  in 
the  city,  and  ate  no  longer  in  public.  He  ])ut  on  old  clothes, 
suffered  his  beard  to  gi-ow  without  taking  care  of  it,  and 
did  every  thing  which  persons  accused  of  capital  crimes 
used  to  do  in  those  days,  as  if  he  intendea  thereby  tc 
acknowledge  his  own  late  iniquity. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He 
renounced  the  cares  of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden, 
and  applied  himself  to  digging  the  ground,  and  sowing  all 
sorts  of  venomous,  as  wc-11  as  wholesome  herbs  ;  then,  poison- 
ing the  good  with  the  juice  of  tlie  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that 
manner  as  presents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his 
reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of  the  like  nature,  which,  hap- 
pily for  his  subjects,  lasted  only  five  j^ears. 

He  undertook  to  practice  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and 
formed  the  model  of  a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to 
his  mother.  While  he  was  at  work  in  casting  the  metal,  on 
a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  in  seven  days,  and  delivered  his  subjects  from  an 
abominable  tyrant.* 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  Eudemus  of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will 
to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was  expressed  in  these 
terms,  '•'•Let  the  Roman  people  inherit  all  my  fortunes.''''  f 
As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  fuvor,  embraced 
this  opportunity,  and,  ascending  the  tribune  of  harangues, 
proposed  the  following  law,  viz. :  that  all  the  ready  money 
which  should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this  prince,  should 
be  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent 
as  colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people, 
that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support  themselves  in 
their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools 
and  other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.     That  as  to  the 

*  A    M.  3871.     Ant.  -T.  C.  ia3. 

t  Pint,  ill  Graccli.  Flor.  1.  li.  c.  20.  Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  4,  et  xxxvii.  c.  1.  Vel. 
Pateic.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  616.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  8-10.  Eutrop.  1.  iv.  Val. 
Max.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
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cities  and  lands  which  were  under  the  government  of  that 
prince,  tlie  senate  liad  no  right  to  pass  any  decree  in  regard 
to  them,  and  that  the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  to  the 
people;  which  highly  offended  the  senate.  That  tribune 
was  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  royal 
blood,  Avas  active  to  take  possession  of  tlie  dominicns  of 
Attains.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eumenes  by  a  conrtesan. 
He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  his  ])arty, 
becanse  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government 
of  kings.  Some  cities  out  of  their  fear  of  the  Romans, 
refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  him,  but  were  compelled  to 
it  by  force.* 

As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent 
the  consul  Crassus  Mncianus  against  him.  It  was  observed 
of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  master  of  all  the 
dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  hi  a  manner  formed  five 
different  languages,  that  he  pronounced  his  decrees  accord- 
ing to  the  ])articular  idiom  of  those  who  jjleaded  before  him, 
which  made  him  very  agreeable  to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor. 
All  the  neighboring  princes  in  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Paphlagonia,  joined  him  with  their  troops. f 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged 
in  a  battle  with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  then  com- 
manded in  quality  of  proconsul,  was  defeated,  and  himself 
made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  head  was 
carried  to  Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred 
at  Sm^-rna.t 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon 
revenged  his  death.  Having  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he 
gave  Astronicus  battle,  entirely  routed  his  army,  besieged 
him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  him  pris- 
oner.    All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded 
with  the  treasures  of  Attains.  Manius  Aquilius,  who  had 
lately  been  elected  consul,  was  hastehmg  to  take  his  place, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  He  found  that  Aristonicus  had  set  out ; 
and  some  time  after,  Perj^enna,  who  had  begun  his  journey, 
died  of  a  disease  at  Pergaraus.     Aquilius  soon  terminated 

•  A.  M.  3872.     Ant.  J.  C.  132.  t  A.  M.  C873.     Ant.  J.  C.  131. 

t  A.  M.  3S74.     Ant.  J.  C.  130. 
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this  war,  whic-ihad  lasted  nearly  four  years.  Lydia,  Caria, 
the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  Avord,  all  that  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Attains,  was  reduced  into  a  ];rovince  of  the 
Koman  empire,  under  the  common  name  of  Asia.* 

The  senate  had  decreed  that  the  city  of  Phoctea,  -VAhich 
had  declared  against  the  Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and 
in  that  against  Antiochus,  should  be  destroyed.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  of  Phoca^a,  moved 
?is  much  with  the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of 
their  OAvn  city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their 
favor.  However  just  their  indignation  was  against  Pho- 
caea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favor  to  the  ardent  solicita- 
tions of  a  jDcople,  whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest 
consideration,  and  who  rendered  themselves  still  more 
worthy  of  it  by  the  tender  concern  and  gratitude  they  ex- 
pressed for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes, 
king  of  Pontus,  as  a  reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the 
Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death  they  dispossessed 
his  son,  the  great  Mithridates,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cajipadocia,  who  died  during  this 
war,  had  left  six'children.  Rome,  to  reward  in  the  sons  the 
services  of  the  father,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their 
dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice,  not  the  tender- 
ness of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To 
secure  all  authority  to  herself,  she  poisoned  five  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  sixth  Avould  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  his 
relations  had  not  taken  him  out  of  the  murderous  hands  of 
that  Maegara,  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  'by  a 
violent  death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  Aristonicus,  after  having  been  exhib- 
ited to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison,  where  he  Avas 
strangled.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  will  of  At- 
talus.f 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  afterAvards  wrote  to 
Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  accused  the  Romans  of  having 
forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus,|  in  order  to  deprive  Ariston- 
icus, the  son  of  Eumenes,  of  his  father's  kingdom,  Avhich 
appertained  to  him  of  right :  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy 

*  A.  M.  38T5.     Ant.  .T.  C.  12!>.  t  A.  M.  ;'87S      Ant.  J.  C.  126. 

t  Siniulato  impio  testameiito,  filium  ejus  (Eumenis)  Aristonicum.  quia 
patrium  regnum  petiverat,  liostium  more  per  tiiunipliumdaxere. — Apud  Sallust. 
Fragm. 
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who  charges  them  with  this.  It  is  more  surprising  that 
Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make  the  Roman  ])eo- 
pie  the  same  reproach,  and  to  insinuate  that  they  had 
attained  the  succession  by  fraud  : 

Neqtie  Attali 
Ignotus  haeres  rcgiam  occupavi.  — Hor.  Od.  xviii.  1.  ii. 

Nor  have  I  seiz'd,  an  hoiv  luikiiown, 
The  Phrygian's  kingdom  for  my  own. 

There  remains,  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret 
intrigue  or  solicitation  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  I'elate  all  the  consequences  of  this 
will  without  interruption.  I  shall  now  resume  the  thread 
of  my  history. 

SECTIOK    V. SIDETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AXD    THEX    MAKES 

WAR     AGAINST     THE     PARTHIAXS.        PHYSCOn's      CRUELTY 
AND    DEATH. 

Simon,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by 
treason,  John,  another  of  them,  surnamed  Hyrcanus,  was 
proclaimed  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  in  his  father's 
stead.*     Here  ends  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste 
to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  reduce  Judea,  and  unite  it 
to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  shut  him- 
self  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege  with 
incredible  valor.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity 
for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be 
made  to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not  known  in  the 
camp.  Those  who  were  about  the  king's  jjerson,  ])ressed 
hiin  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  for  ex- 
terminating the  Jewish  nation.  They  represented  to  him, 
recurring  to  past  ages,  tliat  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred 
by  men ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
as  they  had  no  communication  with  any  but  those  of  their 
own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  have  any  fa- 
miliarity with  other  ])eople ;  that  they  did  not  adore  the 
same  gods  ;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion,  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  other  n.Qtions  ;  that  there- 
fore they  well  deserved  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with 
equal  contempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  extirpa- 
ting them.     Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says  that 

*  I.  Maccab.  xvi.    Joseph.  Autin.  1.  xiii.  c.  16.    Diod.  Eclog.  i.  p.  901. 
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it  was  OAving  solely  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Anti- 
ochus  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  on 
this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyr- 
canus.  It  was  agreed  that  the  besieged  should  surrender 
their  arms  ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  should  be  de- 
molished ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for 
Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of 
Judea ;  the  peace  was  concluded,  on  these  conditions.  An- 
tiochus  also  demanded  that  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  should 
be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it;  but  Hyr- 
canus  would  not  consent  to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries 
the  nation  had  suffered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former  cita- 
del, and  chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of  five  lum- 
dred  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  eqiiivalent.  The 
capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be  im- 
mediately ratified,  hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a 
brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  yovmger,  going  to  command  in 
Spain  during  the  war  with  Numantia,  Antiochus  Sidetes 
sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents.  Some  generals 
would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  re- 
ceived them  in  public,  sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view 
of  the  whole  army,  and  gave  orders  that  they  shovild  be  de- 
livered to  the  quaestor,*  to  be  apj)lied  in  rewarding  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
service.     By  such  conduct  a  noble  soul  is  known. 

Demetrius  Nicator  had  been  kept  many  years  in  captiv- 
ity by  the  Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted  nothing 
except  liberty,  without  which  all  else  is  misery.  He  had 
made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  return  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success.  He  was  twice 
retaken  in  his  flight,  and  punished  only  with  being  carried 
back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  where  he  Avas  guarded 
with  more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the  same  magnifi- 
cence. This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and 
clemen-cy  in  the  Parthians  ;  interest  had  some  share  in  it. 
They  had  views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited  a 
favorable  ojjportunity,  when,  under  color  of  going  to  re- 
establish Demetrius  upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  pos- 
session of  it  for  themselves. t 

*  The  qvisBstor  was  the  treasurer  of  the  army. 

t  A.  M.  3S73.  Ant.  .J.  C.  131.  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  9  et  10 ;  1.  xxxix.  c.  1. 
Oros.  1.  V.  c.  1.  Valer.  Max.  ].  ix.  c.  1.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  210,  et  1.  x.  p.  439,  et.  1, 
xii.  p.  510.    Joseph.  Antiq,  1.  xlii.  c.  16.    Appiau  in  Syr.  p.  132. 
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Antiochus  Sidetes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  de- 
sign, and  marched  against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able army.  The  Parthians'  late  usurpation  of  the  ritjiest  and 
finest  provinces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors  had  always 
possessed  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong  induce- 
ment with  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their  expulsion. 
His  array  consisted  of  more  than  eighty  tliousand  men,  well 
armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train  of  luxury  h:id  added 
to  it  so  great  a  multitude. of  sutlers,  cooks,  confectioners, 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  were 
almost  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  thousand.  There  may  be 
some  exaggeration  in  this  account,  but  if  two-thirds  were 
deducted,  thei*e  would  still  remain  a  numerous  train  of 
useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proporr 
tion  to  the  nund^er  of  those  who  administered  to  it.  Gold 
and  silver  glittered  on  all  sides,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the 
private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  were  of  sih'er,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a 
feast,  and  not  to  a  war.* 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  vanquished 
Phraates  in  three  battles,  and  retook  Babylonia  and  ]\Iedia. 
All  the  provinces  in  the  east,  which  had  formeriy  aj)per- 
tained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates 
found  himself  reduced  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  an» 
cient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied 
Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his  share  in 
all  these  A-ictories,  returned  home,  laden  with  glory,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign. 

The  rest  of  the  array  passed  the  winter  in  the  east.  The 
prodigious  number  of  the  troops,  including  the  train  before 
mentioned,  obliged  them  to  separate,  and  remove  so  far 
from  each  other,  that  they  could  not  easily  rejoin  and  form 
a  body,  in  case  of  being  attacked.  The  inhabitants,  whom 
they  insulted  extremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  rcAenged 
upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  guests,  whom 
nothing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the  Parthians  to  mas- 
Bacre  them  all  in  one  day,  in  their  quarters,  vx'ithout  giving 
them  time  to  assemble ;  winch  Avas  accordingly  executed. 
Antiochus,  who   kept  a  body  of  troops  always  about  big 

*  Argenti  aurique  tantum,  ut  etlam  grejiaril  mllites  ojvligas  nuro  sigerent 
procul  carentqiie  materiam,  cujus  amore  populi  ferro  dimicant.  Culiiiarnm 
quoque  argentea  iustrumenta  fuere,  quasi  ad  epulas,  non  ad  bella  pergcreut. — 
Justin. 
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person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  to  lum,  but 
was  overpowered  by  niimber.s,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy.  All  the  rest  of  the  army  were  either  massa- 
pred  in  their  quarters  the  same  day,  or  made  prisoners  ;  so 
that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarcely  one  escaped  to 
carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occ  i:  i  jued  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The 
death  of  Antiochus,  a  prince  esteemed  for  so  many  excellent 
qualities,  was  particularly  lamented.  Plutarch  relates  a 
saying  of  his,  very  much  to  liis  honor.  One  day,  having 
lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into 
the  cottage  of  some  poor  peo})le,  who  received  him  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  without  knowing  him.  At 
supper,  having  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  per- 
son and  conduct  of  the  king,  they  said  he  was  in  every 
thing  else  a  good  prince,  but  that  his  too  great  passion  for 
hunting  made  him  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose  actions 
did  not  always  correspond  with  the  goodness  of  liis  inten- 
tions. Anti  jchus  made  no  answer  at  that  time.  The  next 
day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the  cottage,  he  was 
known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what  had  passed  the 
evening  before,  and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  "  Since 
I  have  taken  you  into  my  service,  I  have  not  heard  a  truth 
concerning  myself  till  yesterday."* 

Phraates  having  been  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  at 
last  released  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with 
a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his  return  would  occasion 
such  troubles  as  would  induce  Antiochus  to  follow  him.  But 
after  the  massacre,  he  detached" a  party  of  horse  to  retake 
him.  Demetrius,  who  apprehended  a  counterniand  of  that 
nature,  had  marched  with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  had 
passed  the  Euphrates,  before  that  party  arrived  upon  the 
fi'ontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  his  dominions,  and 
ra^ade  great  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  while  all  the  rest 
of  Syria  were  in  tears,  deploi'ing  the  loss  of  the  army,  in 
which  few  families  had  not  some  relation. 

Phraates  caused  the  body  of  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  dead,  and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent 
it  into  Syria  to  be  honorably  interred  with  his  ancestors ;  and 
having  found  one  of  his  daughters  among  the  captives,  he 
was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  married  her. 

Antiochus  being  dead,  Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the 

•  A.  M.  3871.    Ant.  J.  C.  130.    Plut.  in  ApopUthegm.  p.  184. 
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troubles  and  divisions  which  happened  throughout  the  whole 
empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  dominions,  by  making  him- 
self master  of  many  places  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia, 
■which  lay  commodiously  for  him.  He  labored  also  at  the 
same  time  to  render  himself  absolute  and  inde])cndont.  Pie 
succeeded  so  well  in  that  endeavor,  tliat  from  tlienceforth 
neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants  dc])endcd  in  the 
least  upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely  the 
yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  homage.* 

Phraates,  elate  with  his  great  successes,  and  the  victory 
he  had  gained,  was  for  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,  to  re- 
venge the  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  Antiochus.  But, 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  that  expedition,  an 
unexpected  war  broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found 
him  employment  enough  at  home,  to  remove  all  thoughts  of 
disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  himself  vigorously  pur- 
sued by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that 
people.  Wiien  they  arrived,  the  affair  was  terminated,  and 
having  no  farther  occasion  for  them,  he  would  not  give  them 
the  sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them.  The  Scythians 
immediately  turned  their  arms  against  himself,  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  them.f 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so 
powerful  a  nation  by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice;  and  he 
committed  a  second,  no  less  considerable,  in  the  Avar  itself. 
To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation,  he  sought  aid 
from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful 
than  to  the  Scythians  themselves ;  these  were  the  Greek 
foreign  troo])s,  who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  the 
last  war  against  him,  and  had  been  made  ])risoners.  Phraates 
thought  proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops  ;  be- 
lieving that  he  should  considerably  reinforce  them  by  that 
means.  But  when  they  saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  injuries 
and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during  their  captivity ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  gave  such  a  tuni  to  the  battle,  while  the  victoiy 
was  in  suspense,  that  Phraates  was  defeated  with  a  great 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  ])erished  in  the  ])ursuit,  to- 
gether with  almost  the  whole  of  his  army.  The  Scythians 
and  the  Greeks  contented  themselves  with  plundering  the 
country,  and  then  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

*  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  1.  xiiL  c.  17.    Strab.  1.  xvi.  p,  761.    Justin.  1.  x.xxvi.  c.  1. 
t  A.  M.  3«75.    Ant.  J,  C,  139.    Justin.  I.  xxxix.  c.  1,  et  1.  xlii.  c.  1,  et  2. 
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When  they  \vere  gone,  Artaban,  the  \incle  of  Pliraates, 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Parthians.  He  was 
killed  some  days  after  in  a  battle  with  the  Thogaj-ians,  an- 
other Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was  his  successor,  who 
for  his  glorious  actions  was  surnamed  the  Great. 

During  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Scythian  and  Parthian 
empires,  Ptolemy  Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in 
Egyi^t.  I  have  already  observed,  that,  on  his  marriage 
with  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  brother's  widow,  he 
had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his  brother,  in  lier  arms,  on 
the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards,  having  taken  a 
disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  one 
of  Iier  daughters  by  Philometer,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He 
began  by  violating  her,  and  then  married  her,  after  turn- 
ing away  her  mother.* 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  ncAv  iidiabitants 
of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  it, 
and  sui)ply  tlie  place  of  those  whom  his  first  cruelties  had 
obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out  of  a 
condition  to  do  him  injury,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats 
cut  of  all  the  young  people  in  the  city,  in  whom  its  whole 
force  consisted.  For  that  purpose,  he  caused  them  to  l)e 
invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place 
of  exercise,  Avhen  the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  whole  people  ran 
in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn  him  in  it ; 
but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived  there,  and  made 
his  esca]>e  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son 
Memphitis.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that 
the  people  of  Alexandria  had  2:)ut  the  govei'nment  into  the 
hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  He  immedi- 
ately i-aised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  cpieen  and  her 
adherents. 

But,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make 
his  son  king,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  government  of 
Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come"  to  him,  and  put  him  to 
death  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  ])retended 
danger,  which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely  alarmed 
imagination.  That  barbarity  enraged  every  body  the  inore 
against  him.  They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to  ])ieces  all 
his  statues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  roused  the  people  to  this 
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action,  and  to  be  revenged  of  lier,  ordered  the  tliroat  of 
Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince  whona  lie  Iiad  by  her, 
of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards  caused  the  body 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  iiead  en- 
tire, that  it  might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  liis 
guards  to  Alexandria,  with  orders  to  wait  till  the  l)irth-day 
of  that  princess,  which  ajiproached,  and  was  to  be  celebra- 
ted with  great  magnificence,  and  then  to  })reseiit  it  to  her. 
His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  feast,  which  were  im- 
mediately changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations.  The 
horror  cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  ob- 
ject excited  against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  bai'barity 
had  perpetrated  so  unnatural  and  extraordinary  a  crime. 
The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court, 
who  had  first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to 
their  arms,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  prevent 
that  monster  froin  ever  reascending  the  throne.  An  army 
was  foi-med,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom 
the  queen  had  appointed  general,  and  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country.* 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side, 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  him  against 
the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  gained  by 
Hegelochus ;  he  even  took  Marsyas  prisonei*,  and  sent  him 
laden  with  chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected  that  so 
bloody  a  tyrant  would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  but  he  acted  in  a  quite  contrary  man- 
ner. He  pardoned  him,  and  set  him  at  liberty;  for  finding 
by  experience  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  misfortunes  upon 
him,  he  began  to  abate  in  them,  and  strove  to  acquire 
honor  by  his  lenity.  Cleopatra,  reduced  to  great  extremities 
by  the  loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost  entii-ely  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius,  king 
of  Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philo- 
meter,  and  promised  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  rewai-d. 
Demetrius,  without  hesitation,  accepted  that  proposal,  and 
marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his 
haughtiness,  tyranny  and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the 
Egyptians.  When  they  saw.  him  at  a  distance,  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  took  up  arms.     The  people 
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of  Antioch  began,  and  after  tlieni  those  of  Apamea;  many- 
other  cities  of  Syria  followed  their  example,  and  joined  witli 
them.  Demetrius  was  oblig'ed  to  leave  Egypt,  in  order  to 
reduce  his  own  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute 
of  the  aid  she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her 
treasures,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  tlie  daughter  had  been  first  married  to 
Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  father,  Philometer.  But  Demetrius  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained  among  them,  she 
had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius. 
After  the  death  of  Sidetes  she  returned  to  Demetrius,  her 
first  husband,  mIio,  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had 
repossessed  himself  of  Syria  ;  she  kept  her  court  at  Ptole- 
mais,  when  her  mother  came  to  lier. 

Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alex- 
andria, returned  thither,  and  reassumed  the  government. 
For,  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the  flight  of  Cleopatra, 
there  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  ojjpose  him.  After  hav- 
ing employed  some  time  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge 
the  invasion  of  Demetrius,  he  set  up  an  impostor  against 
him,  called  Alexander  Zebina.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker 
of  Alexandria.  Fie  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alexander 
Bala,  and  that  the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon 
lent  him  an  army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  Syria,  than,  without  examining  the  justice  of  his 
pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join  him,  out  of 
their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  disregarded  who  was  to 
be  their  king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  Demetrius.* 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought 
near  Damascus  in  Coslosyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  de- 
feated, and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife,  Cleopatra,  Avas. 
She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage  with  Rliodoguna, 
among  tRe  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged, 
and  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him. 
Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat, 
there  was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between  the 
princes  and  princesses,  who  should  distinguish  themselves 
most  by  wickedness  and  the  blackest  crimes  ?  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  killed.  After  his 
death,  Cleopatra  reserved  to  herself  part  of  the  kingdom  : 
Zebina  had  all  the  rest ;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  better, 
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made  a  strict  alliance  witli  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  states- 
man, took  advantage  of  these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself, 
and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  conlirmation  of  their 
liberty  and  many  other  considerable  advantages,  which 
rendered  the  Jews  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  liad  sent,  tlie  ])receding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  Simon  his  father.  The  sen- 
ate received  those  ambassadors  A-ery  graciously,  and  granted 
them  all  they  demanded.  And  because  Antiochus  Sidetes 
had  made  war  jigainst  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of 
the  Romans,  and  his  alliance  with  Simon  ;  that  he  had  taken 
several  cities,  and  made  them  pay  tribute  forGazara,  Joppa, 
and  some  other  places,  Avhich  he  had  ceded  to  them  ;  and 
had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peace, 
by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  npon  what  the  ambas- 
sadors represented  to  the  senate  on  these  heads,  they  con- 
demned all  that  had  been  done  in  such  manner  against  the 
Jews  from  the  treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  resolved  that 
Gazara,  Joppa,  and  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them 
by  the  Syrians,  or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  should  be  restored  to  them, 
and  exempted  from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other  subjection. 
It  Avas  also  concluded,  that  the  Syrians  should  make  amends 
for  all  losses  which  the  Jews  had  sustained  from  them  in 
contravention  of  the  senate's  regulations  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Simon  ;  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of  Syria  should 
renounce  their  ]>retended  right  to  march  their  troops  upon 
the  territories  of  the  Jews.* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  grasshop- 
pers laid  Africa  waste  in  an  unheard-of  manner.  They  eat 
up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards,  heing  carried 
by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  bodies  were  thrown  by 
the  waves  u))on  the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected 
the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occas'oned  a  pestilence 
Avhich  carried  off  in  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls. f 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  herself  of 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius 
-Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left  two  sons  by  that  princess, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  called  Selencus,  conceived  hopes  of  as- 
cending the  throne  of  his  father,  and  accordingly  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  king.     His  ambitious  mother  was  for 

*  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17.  f  A.  M.  3879.    Ant.  J.  C.  125.     Liv.  Eplst. 

1.  ix,    OroB.  1.  V.  c.  11. 
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reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended  witli  her  son's 
intention  of  establishing  himself  to  her  prejudice.  She  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  hemight  desire  to  avenge  his  father's 
death,  uf  wliich  it  was  well  known  she  had  been  the  cause. 
She  killed  liini  witli  her  own  hands,  by  j)hinging  a  dagger 
into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  one  year.  It  is  liardly 
conceivable,  liow  a  Avoman  and  a  mother  could  be  capable 
of  committing  so  liorrid  and  excessive  a  crime  ;  but  wlien 
some  imjust  ])assion  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes 
the  source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  However  gentle  it  may 
appear,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and 
have  recourse  to  ])oison  ;  because  urgent  for  the  attainment 
of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  every  thing 
which  opposes  that  view.* 

Zebina  liad  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  Three  of  his  principal  officers  revolted  against 
}»im,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra.  They  took  the  city  of 
Laodicia,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  against  him. 
But  he  found  means  to  reconcile  them.  Tliey  submitted, 
and  he  pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon  clemency 
and  greatness  of  soul,  and  without  doing  tliem  any  hurt. 
This  pretended  prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good 
heart.  He  received  all  wlto  approached  him  in  the  most 
affable  and  engaging  manner,  so  that  he  acquired  the  love 
of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  who  abhorred  the  imposture 
by  wliich  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year ; 
he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  the  famous  Mithridates  Eu]^ator,  who  dispu- 
ted so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and  sup- 
ported a  war  of  almost  thirty  years'  duration  against  them. 
He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I 
shall  make  his  history  a  separate  article. 

Cleopatra,  after  liaving  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it 
her  interest  to  make  a  titular  king,  under  whose  name 
she  might  conceal  the  authority  she  intended  to  retain  en- 
tirely to  herself.  She  rightly  distinguished,  that  a  warlike 
people,  accustomed  to  being  governed  by  kings,  would  al- 
ways regard  the  tlu'oue  as  vacant  Avhile  filled  only  by  a 
])rincess,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  offer  it  to  any 
prince  who  would  lay  claim  to  it.  She,  therefore,  caused 
her  other  son,  Antiochus,  to  return  from  Athens,  whither 

♦  A.  M.  3f80.    Ant,  J.  C.  124.    I.lv.  Epist.  1,  Ix.    Justin.  1.  xxxix.  c,  1,  2. 
pplau  ill  SjT,  p.  132, 
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she  had  sent  him  for  his  education,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
declared  king  as  soon  as  lie  arrived.  But  that  was  no  more 
than  an  em])ty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  the  affairs 
of  the  government ;  and  as  that  prince  Avas  very  young, 
being  no  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  quietly  suffered 
her  to  govern  for  some  time.  To  distinguish  him  from 
other  princes  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally 
called  by  the  surname  of  Grypus,*  taken  from  his  great 
nose.  Josephus  calls  him  Philometer  ;  but  that  prince  in 
his  medals  t  )ok  the  title  of  Epiphanes.* 

Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death 
of  Demetiius  Nicator,  in  the  ])Ossession  of  ])art  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  Physcon,  who  looked  upon  him  as  his  creature,  in- 
sisted upon  his  doing  him  homage  for  it.  Zebina  refused  in 
direct  terms  to  comj)ly  with  that  demand.  Physcon  re- 
solved to  throw  him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up,  and  having 
accommodated  all  difference  witli  his  niece,Cleopatra,  he  sent- 
a  considerable  army  to  the  assistance  of  Grypus,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage.  Grypus,  by  means 
of  this  aid,  defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Antioch.  The  latter  formed  a  design  of  jjlundering  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  to  defi-ay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  On  its 
being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  city.  He  wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from 
place  to  place,  but  was  taken  at  last,  and  ))ut  to  death. J 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Gry|)us, 
believing  himself  of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment upon  himself.  The  ambitious  Cleopatra,  who  saw 
her  ))Ower  diminished,  and  her  grandeur  eclipsed  by  that 
means,  could  not  suffer  it.  To  render  herself  again  absolute 
mistress  of  the  government  of  Syria,  she  resolved  to  rid  her- 
self of  Grypus,  as  she  had  already  of  his  brother,  Seleucus, 
and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of 
possessing  the  royal  authority  for  many  years,  and  of  taking 
such  measures  as  might  establish  her  during  lier  life.  This 
wicked  A\'oman  })repared  a  poisoned  draught  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  she  presented  to  Grypus  one  day  as  he  returned 
very  warm  from  some  exercise.  But  that  prince,  having 
been  ajjprised  of  her  design,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  re- 
spect, to  drink  the  cup  herself ;  and  upon  her  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  do  it,  having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her 

•  rpuTTot,  ill  Greek,  signifies  a  man  with  an  aquiline  nose. 
A.  31.  3881.    Ant.  J.  C.  123.  i  A.  M.  3882.     Ant.  J.  C.  122. 
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to  understand,  tliat  the  only  means  she  had  to  clear  herself 
of  the  suspicion  conceiA'ed  of  licr,  was  to  drink  the  liquor 
she  had  presented  to  him.  That  unhappy  woman,  who 
found  herself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swallowed  the 
draught.  The  poison  had  its  effect  immediately,  and  de- 
livered Syria  from  a  monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes, 
had  been  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  state.  She  had  been  the 
wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  of  four.*  She 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands  ;  and  of 
her  children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands, 
and  would  have  destroyed  Gry])us  by  the  poison  he  had 
made  her  drink  herself.  That  })rince  afterwards  applied 
himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  reigned 
several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus  of  C^'^zicum,  occasioned  the  troubles  we  shall  relate 
hereafter.f 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-nine  ^^ears  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometer, 
died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No  reign  was  ever  more  tyran- 
nical, nor  abounded  more  with  crimes  than  his.  | 

SECTION  VI. PTOLEMY  LATIIYEUS  SUCCEEDS  PHYSCON.      CON- 
TINUATION OF    THE  WARS  IN  SYRIA  AND  EGYPT. 

Physcon  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named 
Apion,  was  a  natural  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine. 
The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and  the  children  of  his 
niece,  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated 
her  mother-  The  eldest  was  called  Lathja-us,  and  tlie  other 
Alexander.  He  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to 
A})ion,  and  Egypt  to  his  widow,  Cleopatra,  and  either  of  his 
two  sons  whom  she  should  think  proper  to  choose.  Cleo- 
patra, believing  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  subser- 
vient to  her,  resolved  to  choose  him  ;  but  the  people  would 
not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his  right  of  birth,  and  obliged 
the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cyprus,  whither  she  had  caused 
him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate  him  with 
her  on  the  throne.  Before  she  Avould  suiier  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest 
sister,  Cleopatra,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  to  take 

*  Tlie  three  kings  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  husbands,  were  Alexander 
Bala,  DeiiK'trius  Nicator,  and  Antioehus  Sidetes.  Her  four  sous  were  Aiitiochus, 
by  Alexander  Bala  ;  Seleucufi  and  Antioehus  Grypus,  by  DeraeUlua  ;  and 
Antiocbus  the  Cvzicenian,  by  Antioehus  Sidetes. 

t  A-  M.  3884".     Ant.  J.  C.  120. 

i  Porphyr.  in  Grwc.    Euseb.  Seal.  Hieron.  in  Dan.  ix. 
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Selena,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  lie  had  no  inclinjition. 
Dispositions  of  this  kind  promise  no  very  pacific  reign.* 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some  au- 
thors give  him  that  of  Philometer ;  but  the  generality  of 
historians  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Lathyrus,t  a  kind 
of  nickname  nobody  dared  to  give  him  in  his  own  tune. 

Antiochus  Gry[)us,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  invading  Judea,  when  a  ci\il  war  broke  out  to  em- 
ploy him,  fomented  by  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
and  born  while  Demetrius  was  prisoner  among  theParthians. 
When  Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his 
dominions  after  the  deatli  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother, 
out  of  regard  for  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a  city 
situated  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  lie  Avas 
educated  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  named  Cra- 
terus,  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  him.  From  thence  he  Avas 
called  the  Cyzicenian.  Grypus,  to  Avhom  he  gave  umbrage, 
•wished  to  have  him  poisoned.  His  design  was  discovered, 
and  the  Cyzieenian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
own  defence,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  good  his  2>retensions 
to  the  crown  of  Syria,  t 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lath vtus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate, 
finding  hereelf  at  her  own  disposal,  married  the  Cyzieenian. 
She  brought  him  an  army  for  her  dowry,  to  assist  him 
against  his  competitor.  §  Their  forces  by  that  means  being 
very  nearly  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in 
which  the  Cyzieenian  having  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated, 
retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his  Avife  for  security  in  that 
place,  and  went  himself  to  i-aise  new  troops  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  his  army.  | 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took 
it.  Tryphena,  his  Avife,  Avas  A'ery  earnest  Avith  him  to  put 
Cleopatra,  his  prisoner,  into  her  hands.  Tliough  her  sister 
by  father  and  mothei',  she  was  so  excessively  enraged  at  her 

*  A.  M.  .3S87.  Ant.  J.  C.  1!7.  Justin  1.  xxxix.  c  4,  5.  Appian  in  Mithrid. 
Mb  ffuem,  etin  Syr.  p.  1.32.  Stnil>.  1.  xvii.  p.  795.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  6T,  et  1.  vi.  c.  30. 
Porphyr.  ii\  Grsec.  Euseb.  Stiiiig.  Joseijli.  Antiq.  1.  xjii.  c.  18.  Dioil.  in 
Kxcevpt.    Vales,  p.  385. 

t  \d^vpo^  signifies  a  kind  of  pea.  called  in  Latin  "  cicer,"  from  wliich  came 
tlie  surname  of  Cieei-o.  Lathyrna  must  have  had  some  very  visible  mark  of  this 
Bort  upwn  hi.-i  face,  or  the  name  would  have  been  inconsistent. 

$  A.  M.  .3890.     Ant.  J.  C-  114. 

§AVe  find  in  the  latter  editioDS  of  Justin  the  follovring- words  :  "Exercitum 
GrypJ  8ollicitatum>  velut  dotalem,  ad  maritnm  deduelt :  "  which  Bhows  that 
Cleopatra,  having  succeeded  in  corruoting  part  of  the  army  of  Grypus,  carried  it 
to  her  husband.  Several  editions  read  "Cypri"  instead  of  "Grvpi,  which 
Implies,  that  Clec^atra  had  an  amiv  iu  Cyprus.  |t  A.  M.  3891.    Aut.  J.  C.  H2. 
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for  Invlng  manned  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army 
agniust  them,  that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleo- 
patra had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  which  was  held  in- 
violable t  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for  his 
wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from 
the  violence  of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of 
the  asyhim  where  lier  sister  had  taken  refuge  ;  and  repre- 
sented, that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to  them,  nor 
prejudicial  to  the  Cyzicenian  ;  that  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign 
wars  wherein  liis  ancestors  liad  been  engaged,  it  had  never 
been  known,  after  victory,  that  any  cruelty  had  been  exer- 
cised against  the  women,  especially  to  near  relations;  that 
Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation  ;  *  that  there- 
fore he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  him,  because 
lie  could  by  no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated  with  any 
severities.  Tryjihena,  far  from  yielding  to  his  reasons,  be- 
came more  violent  by  conceiving  jealousy,  and  imagining 
that  it  was  not  from  the  motive  of  comi)assion,  but  love, 
that  her  husband  took  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  princess 
in  such  a  manner,  she  therefore  sent  soldiers  into  the  tem- 
ple, who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other  manner  from  the 
altar,  than  by  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which  she  embraced 
it.  Cleopatra  expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against  the 
parricides  who  were  the  authors  of  her  death,  and  imj)loring 
the  god,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a  cruelty  was  com- 
mitted, to  avenge  her  upon  them.t 

But  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two 
sisters,  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  at  all  with  either  the  fate 
of  the  one,  or  tlie  crime  of  the  other.  Her  heart,  M'hich 
was  solely  susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of 
the  means  of  supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining 
an  absolute  authority  in  her  own  hands  during  her  life.  To 
strengthen  herself  the  better,  she  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus to  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from 
liim  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case  La- 
thyrus  should  ever  dispute  the  authority  she  was  determined 
to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain 
unpunished.  The  Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new 
army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  second  time,  defeated  him, 

*  Her  father,  Physcoii,  was  tLe  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Grypus. 
t  Sed  quanto  <irypus  abiiuit,  taiito  furor  mullebri  pertiuacia  acceuditur,  rat» 
non  misericordise  hac  verba  sed  amoria  esse.— Justin. 
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and  took  Tryphenn,  upon  whom  he  inflictcfl  the  torments 
whicli  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  liad  well  deserved.* 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  llie  victor.  lie 
retired  to  Aspendus  in  Pampi)ylia,  which  occasft)ned  his 
being  sometimes  called  in  liistory  the  Aspendian,  but  re- 
turned a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  repossessed  himself  of  it. 
The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between 
them.  The  Cyzicenian  had  Ctelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Damascus.  Grypus  had  all  the 
rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioeh,  with  great  luxury  and 
many  other  excesses.! 

While  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces 
against  one  another,  or  indolently  dozing,  after  the  peace, 
in  luxurious  ease,  John  Hyrcanus  augmented  his  Avealth  and 
])ower  ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them, 
undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Antigonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  lay  siege  to  that 
place.  The  Samaritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Cyzicenian, 
king  of  Damascus,  Avho  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  The  two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  wherein  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  ])ursued  as 
far  as  Scythopolis,  escaping  with  great  difficulty,  t 

The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the 
siege,  and  pressed  the  city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged 
a  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cj'zicenian,  to  solicit  him  to 
come  again  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops  enough  to 
undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  and  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Egypt,  M'as  treated  with  upon  the  same  head,  who  furnished 
six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his 
mother.  As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  Avere  her 
favorites,  both  ministers  and  generals,  t-lie  sons  of  Onias, 
who  built  the  tem})le  of  Egypt,  these  tAA'o  ministei*s,  who 
entirely  governed  lier,  influenced  her  in  favor  of  their  na- 
tion, and  out  of  regard  for  them  she  Avould  not  do  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  Avas  almost  resolved  to 
depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engaged  in  this  Avar  without  her 
consent,  and  even  against  her  Avill.  § 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzice- 
nian joined  them  with  his.  lie  Avas  afraid  to  attack  the 
besieging  array,  and  contented  himself  Avith  flying  parties 
and  excursions,  to  ravage  the  country  by  way  of  diversion, 
and  to  corai)el  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  de- 

*  A.  M.  a'!92.    Ant.  J.  C.  112. 

tA.  M.  ^89.-!.    Ant.  J.  cm.  t  A.  M.  38W.    Ant.  J.  C.  110.    Joseph. 

Antiq.  \.  xiii.  17-19.  5  A.  M.  3895.    Ant.  J.  C.  109. 
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fend  themselves  at  liome.  But  seeing  that  the  Jewish  army 
did  not  move,  and  that  his  ovv-n  vras  miicli  diminislied  by 
the  defeat  of  some  parties,  desertion,  and  otlier  accidents, 
lie  thought  it  improper  to  expose  liis  person  hy  continuing 
in  tlie  field  ^vitll  an  army  so  much  Aveakened,  and  retired  to 
Tripoli.  He  left  the  command  of  his  troojjs  to  two  of  his 
best  generals,  Caliimander  and  E])icrates.  The  first  was 
killed  in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole  party  perished 
with  him.  Epicrates,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no 
farther  thoughts  but  of  serving  his  ])rivate  interest  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  in  the  present  situation  of  affaii-s.  He 
treated  secretly  with  Hyreanus,  and,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
put  Scythopolis  into  his  liands,  with  all  the  other  j)laces 
which  the  Syrians  possessed  in  the  country,  without  regard 
to  his  duty,  honor  and  reputation  ;  and  all  for  a  very  incon- 
siderable sum. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged, 
after  haAing  sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at 
last  to  Hyreanus,  who  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  demol- 
ished. The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houses  of  tlie  inhab- 
itants, w^ere  entirely  razed  arid  laid  level  with  the  ground  ; 
and,  to  ])revent  its  being  rebuilt,  he  caused  large  and  dee)) 
ditches  to  be  cut  through  the  new  plain  where  the  city  had 
stood,  into  which  water  was  tui-ned.  It  was  not  re-estab- 
lished till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city  which 
he  caused  to  bo  rebuilt  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos,*  in 
honor  of  Augustus. 

Hyreanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Judea, 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  became  thereby  one  of  the  most  considerable  ]n-inces 
of  his  time.  Xone  of  the  neighbors  dared  to  attack  him 
any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity with  regard  to  foreign  affairs. 

But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same 
repose  at  home.  The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebellious 
sect,  gave  him  much  difficulty.  By  an  affected  profession 
of  an  attachment  to  the  law,  and  a  severity  of  manners, 
they  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  them  great  sway 
among  the  jieople.  Hyreanus  had  endeavoi-ed,  by  all  sorts 
of  favors,  to  engage  them  in  his  interest.  Besides,  having 
been  educated  among  them,  and  having  always  professed  to 
be  of  their  sect,  he  had  ])rotected  and  served  them  upon  all 
occasions ;  and  to  make  them  more  firndy  his  adherents, 

*  Se  ^ao-roi,  in  Greek,  Bignifies  Augustus. 
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not  long  before  he  had  invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  in  which  he  made  a  speech  to  tliem, 
higidy  capable  of  affecting  rational  minds.  He  represented 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  tliey  well  knew,  to 
be  just  in  Ids  actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in 
regard  to  God  tliat  miglit  be  agreeable  to  him,  according  to 
the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Pharisees  :  that  he  conjured  them, 
therefore,  if  they  saw  that  he  de]^arted  in  any  thing  from 
the  great  end  he  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules, 
that  they  would  give  him  their  instructions,  that  he  might 
amend  and  correct  his  errors.  Such  a  disposition  is  liighly 
laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all  men  ;  but  it  should  be  at- 
tended with  prudence  and  discernment.* 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  highly 
praised  him  for  it.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a 
turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  him  to 
this  effect :  "  Since  you  desii-e  that  the  truth  should  be  told 
you  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove  ycnirself  just,  renounce 
the  high-priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  civil  govern- 
ment." Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  asked  him  what  reasons 
he  had  to  give  liim  such  counsel.  Eleazar  replied  that  it  was 
known,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  persons,  worthy  of  be- 
lief, tliat  Ids  mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  as  the  son  of  a 
stranger,  he  was  incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  tliat  office. 
If  the  fact  had  been  true,  Eleazar  would  have  had  reason ; 
for  the  law  Avas  express  in  that  point :  but  it  was  a  false  sui> 
position,  and  a  mere  calumny  ;  and  all  who  were  ]>resent 
extremely  blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed  great 
indignation  on  that  account. f 

Tliis  adventure,  hovrever,  occasioned  great  troubles. 
Hyrcanus  was  highly  incensed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to 
defame  his  mother,  and  call  in  question  the  purity  of  liis 
birth,  and,  in  consequence,  his  right  to  the  liigh-])riesthood. 
Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the 
whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Saddu- 
cees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  directly  opposite 
to  each  other  in  opinions  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the 
state  ;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  of  the  Sadducees.  The 
first  prided  themselves  on  an  exact  observance  of  the  law ; 
to  which  they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  they 
pretended   to  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to 
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which  they  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  tlic  Law  itself, 
though  often  contrary  to  each  other.  They  acknowledc;ed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence,  another  life 
after  this.  They  affected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity,  and 
austerity,  which  acquired  them  consideration  with  the  peo- 
ple. But  ur.dor  that  specious  appearance,  they  concealed 
the  greatest  vices  :  sordid  avarice,  insup]iortal)le  ])ride,  an 
insatiable  thirst  of  honors  and  distinctions  ;  a  violent  desire 
of  ruling  alone;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  against  all 
merit  but  their  own  ;  an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  all  Avho 
presumed  to  contradict  them  ;  a  spirit  of  revenge  capable  of 
the  most  horrid  excesses ;  and  what  was  their  still  more  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black 
hypocrisy,  Avhich  always  wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The 
Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaical  traditions  with  contempt, 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  adnritted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in 
this  life.  The  rich  ])eople,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  Avho 
composed  the  Sanhedrim,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of 
the  Jews,  in  which  the  aifairs  of  state  and  of  religion  were 
determined,  were  of  the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanusto  his  party, 
insinuated  to  him  that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere 
suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  concerted  by  the  whole 
cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only  been  the  tool ;  and  that  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon 
the  piinishment  which  the  calumniator  deserved  ;  that  he 
would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to  make  the  experiment,  l)y  their 
conduct  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  that  they  were  all  of  them 
his  accomplices.  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  con- 
sulted the  principle  of  the  Phai-isees  upon  the  punishment 
due  to  Iiim,  who  had  so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high- 
})riest  of  his  people,  expecting  that  they  would  undoubtedly 
condemn  him  to  die.  But  their  answer  Avas  that  calumny 
was  not  a  capital  crime ;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  de- 
f.erved,  was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity, 
in  so  heinous  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jona- 
than had  insinuated  ;  and  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  whole  sect  of  Pharisees.  He  ])rohibited,  by  a  decree, 
the  observation  of  the  rules  founded  upon  their  pretended 
tradition  ;  inflicted  penalties  upon  such  as  disobeyed  that 
ordinance  ;  and  abandoned  their  party  entirely,  to  throw 
himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm  ;  he  died  the 
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year  following,  after  having  been  high-priest  and  prince  of 
the  Jews  twenty-nine  years.* 

Not  to  interrupt  the  liistory  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall 
reserve  the  greatest  part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of 
Hyrcanus  for  the  article  in  which  I  shall  treat  the  history  of 
the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an  army 
into  Palestine  to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  and  notwithstanding  her  opjiosition.f  She  carried 
her  resentment  so  far  upon  this  attempt,  and  some  others  of 
a  like  nature,  against  her  authority,  that  she  took  his  wife 
Selena  from  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  both  died 
before  him,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  Egypt.  Iler  plan  for 
doing  this  was  to  have  some  of  his  favorite  eunuchs  wound- 
ed, and  produced  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo])le  at  Alexan- 
dria. Slie  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  he  had  used  them 
so  barbarously  for  having  endeavored  to  defend  lier  against 
his  violence,  and  inflamed  the  people  so  much  by  this  fiction, 
which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  kill  her,  that  they 
immediately  rose  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn 
him  in  pieces  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  ])ort  in  a  ship, 
which  set  sail  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent 
soon  after  for  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  him  king  of  Egypt 
in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  the  other  quitted. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  good  order,  marched  against 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and  obliged  them  to 
shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he  besieged 
them.  They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went 
thither  in  person.  But  the  besieged  changing  their  senti- 
ments, from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  for  their  mas- 
ter, Lathyrus  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present,  lie 
was  on  tlie  point  of  concluding  a  treat}-  witli  Alexander, 
when  he  was  a])prised  that  the  latter  was  negotiating  se- 
cretly with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him  with  all  her 
forces,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine.  Lathyrus 
became  his  declared  enemy,  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the 
injury  he  could. $ 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He  divided 
bis  army  into  two  bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under 
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the  command  of  oue  of  his  geuorals,  to  lay  siege  to  Ptolemais, 
with  Avhicli  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ;  and  with 
the  other  marched  in  })erson  against  Alexander.  The  inhah- 
itants  of  Gaza  had  sni)plied  Lathyrus  v.'itli  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  troops.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
them  u])on  tlie  baid<;s  of  the  Jordan.  Alexander  lost  thirty 
thousand  men,  without  including  the  prisoners  taken  by  La- 
thyrus after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus 
upon  this  occasion.  The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
gained  this  battle,  in  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  he  found  them  full  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  tlie  sword,  and  then- 
bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  cauldrons,  as  if  he 
intended  to  inake  his  army  su])  upon  them.  His  design  was 
to  haA'e  it  believed  that  lus  troops  eat  human  flesh,  to 
spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Could 
one  believe  such  a  barbarity  ])ossib]e,  or  that  any  m.-tn 
should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a  thought  ?  Josephus  repoi'ts 
this  fact  n})on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  another  author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  low  coun- 
try. Without  the  succors  brought  by  C]eo])atra  the  follov,- 
ing  year,  Alexander  would  have  been  undone  ;  for,  after  so 
considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  and  make  head  against  his  enemy. 

The  princess  saw  plainly  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself 
master  of  Judea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone  her ;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  For  that  purpose  slie 
raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  (Jhelcias  and 
Ananias,  the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.* 
Slie  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  same  time  to  transport  her 
troops  ;  and  end)arking  with  them  herself,  landed  in  Phoeni- 
cia. She  carried  with  lier  a  great  sum  of  money  and  her 
richest  jewels.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she 
chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent  thither, 
at  the  same  time,  her  grandson  Alexander,  the  son  of  him 
who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made  him- 
self master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  n]>  there, 
he  took  that  young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  liim  an 
education  suitable  to  his  birth.  Alexander  withdrew  by 
stealth  from  Mithridates  some  time  after,  and  took  refuge 
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with  Sylla,  who  received  him  weW,  took  liini  under  his  pro- 
tection, carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  ui)on  tlie 
throne  of  Egypt,  as  we  sliall  see  in  the  sequel.* 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyi'us  immediately 
raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till 
then.  He  retired  into  Coclosyria.  She  detached  Chelcias 
with  part  of  her  anny  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the  other, 
commanded  by  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  in 
person.  Chelcias,  who  commanded  the  first  detachment, 
having  been  killed  in  the  expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to 
every  thing.  Lathyrns,  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder 
occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  into 
Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence 
of  his  mother,  Avho  had  carried  her  best  troops  into  Pha'- 
nicia.f  He  was  mistaken.  The  troops  which  Cleopatra  had 
left  there  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  those  she  detached  to 
reinforce  them  from  Phoenicia,  u])on  receiving  advice  of  his 
design.  He  Avas  reduced  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with 
so  much  vigor,  that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a  visit,  and  brought  rich 
presents  with  him,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favor.  But 
what  conduced  most  to  liis  success,  Avas  her  hatred  for  her 
son  Lathyrns ;  which  was  alone  sufl^cient  to  assure  him  of  a 
good  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her  that 
she  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of 
Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions,  by  seizing  his  person  : 
they  even  pressed  her  to  take  advantage  of  it,  which  she 
Avould  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  rc]> 
resented  to  her  how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat 
an  ally  in  that  manner,  engaged  with  her  in  the  same  cause ; 
that  it  Avould  be  acting  contrary  to  honor  and  faith,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  that  such  conduct  would  be 
liighly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draAv  upon  h.er 
the  abhorrence  of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the 
world.  In  fine,  he  so  effectually  used  his  reasons  and  influ- 
ence, which  he  em])loyed  to  the  utmost  for  the  ])reservation 
of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she  yielded  to  his  ojjin- 
ion,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  what 
infinite  value  to  ])rinces  is  a  wise  minister,  who  has  courage 
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enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings  witli  Aigor  ! 
Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set 
another  good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan, 
and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  per- 
ceiving that  his  efforts  Avouldbe  ineffectual  against  Palestine 
Avdiile  his  mother  supported  it,  abandoned  that  design,  and 
returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired  also  into 
Egypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both.* 

Being  informed,  upon  lier  return  into  Alexandria,  that 
Lathyrus  had  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Damascus  Avith  Anti- 
ochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that,  with  the  aid  he  expected 
from  him,  he  Avas  ])rcparing  to  make  a  new  nttemjjt  for  the 
recoA'ery  of  the  croAvn  of  Egypt ;  that  queen,  to  make  a 
diA^ersion,  gave  her  daughter  Helena,  Avhom  she  had  taken 
from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  sent  him  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great  sums 
of  money,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother, 
the  Cyzicenian,  Avith  A'igor.  Th»  affair  succeeded  as  she  in- 
tended. The  Avar  Avas  renewed  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much  employment  on  his  hands 
at  home,  that  he  Avas  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus,  who 
was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design. f 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  liis  youngest  brother,  Avhom  she  had 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  conjunction  Avith  hei-self,  shocked 
by  the  barbarous  cruelty  Avith  Avhich  she  pursued  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  esi:)ecially  in  depriving  him  of  liis  Avife  to  give  her 
to  his  enemy,  and  observing,  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
cost  her  nothing,  Avhen  the  gratification  of  her  ambition 
Avas  concerned,  did  not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and 
chose  to  abandon  the  throne,  and  retire ;  preferring  a  quiet 
life  Avithout  fear  in  banishment,  to  reigning  Avith  so  Avicked 
and  cruel  a  mother,  Avith  whom  he  Avas  perj^tually  in  danger. 
It  Avas  not  without  urgent  solicitation  iie  Avas  prevailed  tipon 
to  return ;  for  the  people  could  not  resolve  that  she  should 
reign  alone,  though  they  well  kncAV  that  she  gave  her  son 
only  the  name  of  kmg;  that  from  the  death  of  Physcon  she^ 
had  ahvaj^s  engrossed  the  royal  authority  to  herself ;  and 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  Lathyras,  AA-hich  had 
cost  him  his  croAvn  and  Avife,  Avas  liis  having  presumed  to  act 
in  one  instance  Avithout  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  yean  He 
was  assassinated  by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  OAvn  viissals,  after 

*  A.  M.  3903.    Ant.  J.  C,  101.  t  JiMtiiu  I.  xxxix.  c.  4. 
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having  reigned  twenty-seven  years.  lie  left  five  sons. 
Seleucus  the  eklest  succeeded  him.  The  four  others;  were 
Antioclius  and  Philip,  twins;  Demetrius  Euchares,  and  An- 
tiochus  Dionysius.  They  were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or 
at  least  pretended  to  the  crown.* 

Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon  king  of  Egy])t,  to  whom 
his  father  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  <lying  witli- 
out  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  by  will,  who,  in- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave  the  cities  their 
liberty,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  country  with  tyrants; 
because  the  most  powerful  ])ei'sons  of  each  of  those  small 
states  were  for  making  themselves  sovereigns  of  them. 
Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates,  remedied 
those  disorders  in  some  measure ;  but  there  was  no  other 
means  of  re-establishing  peace  and  good  order,  than  by  re- 
ducing the  country  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
was  afterwards  done.f 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch  after  the  death 
of  Giypus,  and  used  his  utmost  endea\ors  to  disjK>ssess  the 
children  of  Grypus  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  But  Seleucus, 
who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  good  cities,  maintained 
himself  against  him,  and  found  means  to  su]»port  his  right. t 

Tigi-anes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  Avho  had  been 
kept  a  hostage  by  the  Partliians  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
w^as  released  at  his  death,  and  set  upon  tlie  throne,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the  Parthians. 
This  happened  twenty-five  years  befoi-e  he  esijoused  the  part 
of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Annenia.§ 

The  Cyzicenian,  Avho  saw  tliat  iSeleucus  strengthened 
himself  every  day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him 
battle ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  himself  in 
possession  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  but  could  not  keep 
it  long.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian,  who 
made  his  escape  from  Antioch  when  Seleucus  took  it,  went 
to  Ai*adus,  an  island  and  city  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  king.||  From  thence  he  marched  Avith 

*  A.  M.  3907.    Aiit.  J.  C.  07. 

t  A.  M.  "fWS.  Aiit.  J.  C.  96.  Liv.  Epist.  1.  Ixx.  Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  492. 
Justin.  1.  xxxtx.  c.  5. 

t  A.  M.  3909.     Ant.  J.  C.  95.    Porphvr.  in  Grsee.  Real. 

§  A.  M.  3900.  Ant.  J.  C.  95,  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  3.  Api  ian  in  Syr.  p. 
118.    Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  532. 

n  A.  M.  ;;910.  Ant.  J.  C.  94.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  2o.  Appian  in  Syn 
p.  132.    PorphjT.  in  Graec.  Seal. 
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a  considerable  ariny  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  gi-eat 
victory  over  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up 
in  jVIopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  so  mnch  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  snbsidies  npon  them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied,  in- 
vested the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  He, 
and  all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames.* 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  two  twin  sons  of  Grypus,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  marched  at  the 
head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise  against  ]\Io])suestia. 
They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  and  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.  But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged 
them  near  the  Orontes,  and  defeated  them.  Antiochus  Avas 
drowned,  in  endeavoring  to  swim  his  horse  over  that  riA'cr. 
Philip  made  a  fine  retreat,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number  as  enabled  him  to 
keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes. f 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  liimself  upon  the  throne,  had 
married  Selena,  tlie  widow  of  Grypus.  That  ])olitic  prin- 
cess, upon  the  disease  of  her  husband,  had  found  means  to 
secure  part  of  the  em])ire  in  lier  own  possession,  and  had  pro- 
vided lierself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  there- 
fore, for  the  augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathyrus,  from  Avhom 
she  had  been  taken,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  injury,  sent 
to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares,  the  fourth  son  of  Gry- 
pus, who  Avas  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  king 
at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and  Philip  Avere  too  much  em])loyed 
against  each  other,  to  prevent  tliat  bloAV.  For  though 
Eusebes  had  Avell  retricA^cd  his  affairs,  and  augmented  his 
power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  hoAvever,  still  sui)ported  liim- 
self, and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great 
battle,  that  he  Avas  reduced  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and 
take  refuge  among  the  Parthians,  Avhose  king  at  that  time 
was  IVlithridates  II.  surnamed  the  Great.  The  empire  of 
Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  betAveen  Philip  and 
Demetrius. 

Tavo  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  re- 
turned into  Syria,  rejwssessed  himself  of  ]r,\rt  of  Avhat  he 
had  before,  and  involved  Philij)  in  ncAv  difficulties.  An- 
other competitor  fell  also  uj^'On  liis  hands,  almost  at  the  same 
time ;  this  Avas  Antiochus  Dionysius,  his  brother,  the  fifth 
Bon   of  Gryi)us.     He   seized   the   city  of   Damascus,   made 

*  A.  M.  3911.    Aiit.  J.  C.  93.  t  A.  M.  3912.    Aiit.  J.  C.  92. 
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himself  king  of  Coelosyria,  and  supported  liiniself  in  it  for 
three  years. 

An'airs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less 
frequent  in  Egypt,  than  in  Syria.  Cleopati-a,  not  being 
able  to  suffer  a  companion  in  the  su])reme  authority,  nor  to 
admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honor  of  the  throne 
with  her,  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  ix'ign 
alone  for  the  future.  That  prince,  who  was  apprised  of  her 
design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to  death.  She  was  a 
monster  of  a  Avoman,  who  had  spared  neither  mother,  sons, 
nor  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  ambitious 
desire  of  reigning.  She  Avas  punished  in  this  manner  for 
her  crimes,  and  by  a  crime  equal  to  her  oAvn.* 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reader,  as  Avell  as  myself,  is 
struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as 
our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It  furnishes  us  no 
where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden  reA'olutions,  nor  Avith 
examples  of  so  many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed,  and  mui'- 
dered  by  their  nearest  relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  moth- 
ers, Avives,  friends,  and  confidants ;  who,  all  in  cool  blood, 
with  premeditated  design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy, 
employed  the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means  to  those 
effects.  NeA'er  Avas  the  anger  of  Ileaven  more  distinguislied, 
or  more  dreadful,  than  against  these  princes  and  people. 
We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces, 
poisoning,  and  incest.  Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters, 
disputing  treachery  and  Avickedness  Avith  each  other,  attain- 
ing croAvns  Avith  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as  soon  ;  reigning 
only  to  satiate  their  passions,  and  to  render  their  peo])le  un- 
happy. Such  a  situation  of  a  kingdom,  Avherein  all  orders 
of  the  state  are  in  confusion,  all  laAvs  desjjised,  justice  abol- 
ished, all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  approaching 
ruin,  and  seems  to  call  for  it  in  tlie  loudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  Avas  .known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander 
had  caused  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime 
made  the  parricide  so  odious  to  his  subjects,  that  they  could 
not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him,  and  called 
Lathyrus,  Avhom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  Avhich  he 
suppoi'ted  himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having  got  some 
ships  together,  endeaA^ored  to  return  into  Egypt  the  year 
folloAving,  but  Avithout  success.  He  perished  soon  after  in 
a  new  expedition  Avhich  he  undertook. 

*  A.  M.  .S015.  Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Justin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  4.  Pausau.  in  Attic,  p.  IS 
Atheu.  1.  xU.  u.  550. 
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The  Syrians,  weary  of  the  continual  Avars  made  in  their 
country  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  for  tlie  sov- 
ereignty, and  other  calamities,  in  which  they  were  perpetu- 
ally ex])Osed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all,  and  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver  them  from 
the  many  evils  those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some  had  thoughts  of  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  Pontus ;  others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 
But  the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  other  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria. 
They  therefore  determined  upon  electing  Tigranes  king 
of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He 
agreed  to  it,  came  to  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the 
crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen  years.  He  governed  that 
kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Mega- 
dates,  whom  he  did  not  recall  from  that  office,  till  he  had 
occasion  for  him  against  the  Romans.* 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  sub- 
jects and  Tigranes,  took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment  and  obscurity.  As  to 
Phili]),  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  with  Tigranes.  Seh 
ena,  the  wife  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coelosyria,  and  reigned  there  many  years 
after,  Avhich  enabled  lier  to  give  her  two  sons  an  education 
worthy  of  their  birth. f  The  eldest  was  called  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  and  the  youngest  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Upi^er  Egypt.  The  rebels  being  overthrown  and  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  Avhere  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible 
obstinacy.  It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  Lathyrus  used  it  with  so  much  rigor,  that,  from 
being  the  greatest  and  richest  city  till  then  in  Egypt,  it  was 
almost  reduced  to  ncjthing.  t 

Lathyrus  did  not  long  sui'vive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To 
compute  from  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty- 
six  years:  eleven  jointly  with  his  mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen 

*  A.  M.  3921.  A  lit.  J.  C.  83.  Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  1,  et  2.  Appiim  in  Syr.  p.  11& 
Joeeph.  Aiitii.  1.  xiii.  c.  24. 

t  Cic.  in  Ver.  n    6J.    Appian  iu  Syr.  1.  33.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  196. 
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in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt,  after  his  mother's 
death.  Cleo])atra,  liis  daughter,  succeeded  luni,  who  was 
his  only  legitimate  issue.  Iler  proper  name  "was  Berenice  ; 
but  by  the  established  custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons 
were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleopatra.* 

Sylla,  at  that  time  ))er])etual  dictator  at  Home,  sent 
Alexander  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Egy})t,  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
the  deceased.  lie  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had 
put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria 
had  already  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been 
six  months  iii  ])ossession  of  it  when  xVlexander  arrived.  To 
accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to  draw  Sylln,  the  inaster 
of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  uni- 
verse, upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed  that  Cleopatra  and  he 
Bhould  marry,  and  reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either 
did  not  approve  of  her  for  a  Avife,  or  would  \\a\e  no  asso- 
ciate in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  nineteen 
days  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years. 
Murder  and  ]>ari-icide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing 
in  those  times,  and  might  be  said  to  have  grown  into  fashion 
among  princes  and  princesses.f 

Some  time  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  died,  haA'- 
ing  first  made  the  Roman  ])eople  his  heirs.  His  country  by 
that  means  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year.  The  Romans,  instead  of 
appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  lib- 
erty. Twenty  years  had  since  elapsed,  during  Avhich  time 
sedition  and  tyranny  had  occasioned  infinite  calamities.  It 
is  said  that  the  Jcavs,  Avho  had  been  long  settled  there,  and 
composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  A'ery  much 
to  those  disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
Avere  obliged  to  accejjt  Cyrenaica,  Avhich  had  been  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  last  king's  will,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
a  Roman  province,  t 

SECTIOX    VII. POMPEY    DISPOSSESSES    AXTIOCHUS    ASIATICU8 

OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF     SYRIA.       TROUBLES    IX    JUDEA    AND 
EGYPT. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by 
the  disgust  taken  against  Alexander,  made  Selena,  the  sister 

*  A.  M.  3923.     Ant.  J.  C.  81. 
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of  Lathyrus,  conceive  tliouglits  of  pretending  to  the  crown. 
She  sent  lier  two  sons,  Antiochns  Asiaticus  and  Seleucus, 
whom  slie  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit 
the  senate  in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs  which  em- 
ployed Rome,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Miliiri- 
dates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from  which  she 
had  always  opposed  the  kings  who  were  for  joining  the 
forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princes 
from  obtaining  what  they  demanded.  After  a  residence  of 
two  years  at  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicitations,  they  set 
out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.* 

The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  tho 
way  of  Sicily.f  He  experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is 
hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much  Rome  was  corrupted 
in  the  times  we  speak  of ;  to  what  excess  the  avarice  of  the 
magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces  rose;  and  what  hoiTid 
rapine  they  committed  Avith  impunity,  and  in  the  sight  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  praetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Antiochus  had  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  and  had  been  told  that  that  prince  had 
very  many  rare  and  precious  things  with  him,  he  judged  his 
arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  began 
by  sending  Antiochus  some  considerable  presents,  consisting 
of  provisions  of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him 
to  supper.  The  hall  was  magnificently  adorned  ;  the  tables 
set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast  was  sump- 
tuous and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should 
be  Avanting  to  make  it  so.  In  a  Avord,  the  king  withdreAA^, 
Avell  convinced  of  the  pi'fetor's  magnificence,  and  still  better 
satisfied  Avith  the  honorable  reception  he  had  given  him.  t 

He  invited  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn ;  exposed  all  his 
riches,  multitudes  of  silver  vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold 

* Keges Syria;, reges  Aiitioclii  Alios  pueios,scitisiRom!B  iiiiper  f uisse,  qui  vene- 
raiit  noil  propter  Syriie  rcgiumi,  nam  id  sine  coiuioveisiii  obtiiiebant,  ut  a  patre 
et  a  majoribua  aeceperant ;  Hed  regiiuni  iEgypti  ad  se  et  Selenam  matiem  suam 
periiiiere  a.bitrabantur.  Hi.  postquarn  temporibus  populi  Uomaui  exdusi,  per 
sjiiatum  agere  quae  volaeia;it  iioii  potueruut,  in  Syriam  in  regnuni  patiium  pro- 
fecti  sunt.  A.  M.  3931.  Ant.  J.  C.  73.  Oic.  Orat.  vi.  in  Ver.  n.  61-67. 
t  Eorum  alter,  qui  AntiocliiiH  vocatur,  iter  p*ir  Siciliani  facere  voluit 
X  Itaqiie  into  (A'ene)  praetore  venit  Syraciisas.  Hie  Verres  li.Tureditatem  sibi 
venisse  arbitratus  est.  quod  in  ejus  regnum  a<:  man;  s  venerat  is,  queni  istc  ct 
audierat  multa  secuin  preclara  liabere,  et  suspicabatur.  Mittit  liomini  niuncra 
satis  larga  ;  hieo  ad  usum  domesticum,  vine,  olei,  quod  visum  erat,  etiam  tritici 
quod  satis  esset.  Deiiule  ipsiun  regem  ad  coenam  invitat.  Exornat  ample  mag- 
niliceque  triclinium.  Exponit  ea,  quibus  abundabat,  plurimaac  pulcherrima  vasa 
argentea. — Omnibus  curat  rebus  instructuni  et  ))aratnm  ut  sit  convivium.  Quid 
multa  ?  Rex  ita  discessit,  ut  et  istum  copiose  oruatum,  et  se  honoritice  acceptum 
arbitraretur. 
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set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of  khigs,  and  especially 
those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  large 
vessel  for  wine,  made  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres  look  each 
of  these  vessels  into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  praised 
and  admired  them  ;  the  king  rejoiced  that  the  prjctor  of  the 
Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  entertainment.* 

From  thenceforth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
of  plundering  Antiochus,  and  sending  him  away  robbed  of 
all  his  rich  effects.  He  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  let  Inm 
have  the  finest  of  the  A^essels  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  mider 
pretence  of  showing  them  to  his  workmen.  Tlie  prince, 
who  did  not  know  Verres,  complied  without  difficulty  or 
suspicion.  The  praetor  sent  again  to  desire  that  he  would 
lend  him  the  vessel  made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  that  he 
might  consider  it  more  exactly,  as  he  said.  Tlie  king  sent 
him  that  also.f 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Ave  speak, 
had  carried  a  branch  sconce  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular 
beauty,  as  well  from  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  as  its  exquisite  workmanship.  With  this  they  in- 
tended to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  during 
the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  then  rebuild- 
ing. But  that  edifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not 
leave  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  have  a  sight  of 
it ;  in  order  that  when  it  should  appear  at  a  proper  time  in 
the  tem])le  of  Jupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the  admira- 
tion of  it,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  give  new  splendor  to  the 
present.  They  therefore  chose  to  carry  it  back  into  Syria, 
resolving  to  send  ambassadors  to  offer  this  rare  and  magnif- 
icent gift,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should 
know  that  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple,  t 

*  Vocat  ad  coenanj  delude  ipse  prtetorem.  Exponit  suas  copias  omnes  ; 
niultum  argontuin.  non  pauca  etiam  pocula  ex  auro,  qu;e,  ut  inos  est  regiiis,  et 
niaxime  in  Syria,  geminis  erant  dlstlncta  olarissimis.  Erat  etiain  vas  vinaiium 
ex  una  genmia  pergrandi.— Iste  unumquodriue  vos  in  manus  euniere,  laudare, 
mirari.  Rex  gaudere  pra;tori  popuU  Komani  satis  jucundum  et  gratiim  illud 
esse  convivium. 

t  Postea  quam  inde  disceasum  est,  cogltare  est  nihil  alind,  qnod  ipsa  res 
declaravit,  nisi  quemadmodum  regein  ex  provincla  spoliatum  expellatunique 
dimitteret.  Mittlt  rogatuni  vasa  ea,  quae  pulcliorrima  apud  lUuni  viderat  :  ait 
se  suis  caelatorlbus  velle  ostendere.  Ke,  qui  istum  non  nosset,  wine  ulla  sus- 
pieione,  libentissime  dedit.  Mlttit  etiam  trullam  gemmeam  rogatura  ;  velle  se 
earn  diligentius  consideiare.    Ea  quoque  inittitur. 

t  Nunc,  reliquum,  judices,  attenditc— Candelabrum  e  gommis  clariesinils 
opere  mirabili  perfectum,  regcs  bi,  qiios  dico,  Eomain  cum  attnlisseut  ut  in  Capl- 
tolio  ponerent :  quod  nondum  etiam  perfectum  templum  offoiderant,  neque 
ponere,  neque  vulgo  o,;tendere  ac  proferre  volnerunt;  ut,  et  magniticentius 
vidaretur,  cum  suo  tempore  in  sella  .lovis  Opt.  Max.  poneretui-,  ot  clarius,  cum 
pulchritude  ejus  recens  ad  oculds  hominum  atqjie  Integra  pervenirct.  Statuerunt 
id  secum  in  Syriam  reportare,  ut,  cum  audissent  simulacrum  Jovis  Opt.  Max. 
dedicatum,  legatos  mitterent,  qui  cum  ceteris  rebus  illud  quoque  eximium 
atque  pulcherriuuuii  donum  in  Capitolium  afferent. 
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Verres  was  informed  of  all  tliia  by  some  secret  means ; 
for  the  prince  had  taken  care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed  ; 
not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  any  thing,  l)ut  that  few  ])Co- 
ple  might  see  it  before  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  public 
view  of  the  llomans.  The  praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  to  send  it  to  him,  expressing  a 
great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promising  to  let  no  one  else 
see  it.  The  young  prince,  Avith  the  candor  and  simplicity 
of  whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  mind  were 
imited,  Avas  far  from  suspecting  any  bad  design.  lie  ordered 
liis  officers  to  carry  the  sconce  secretly  to  Verres,  well  cov- 
ered from  sight,  which  was  done  accordingly.  As  soon  as 
the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  praetor  beheld  it,  he 
cried  out,  "  this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  Avorthy  of  a 
king  of  Syria,  Avorthy  of  the  Capitol."  For  it  Avas  amazingly 
splendid,  from  the  ciuantity  of  fine  jewels  with  Avhich  it  Avas 
adorned,  and  the  Aariety  of  the  Avorkmanship,  in  Avhicli  art 
seemed  to  vie  Avith  the  materials;  and  at  the  same  time  of 
so  large  a  size,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  it  Avas  not 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces  of  men,  but  to  adorn  a 
A'ast  and  superb  temple.  The  officers  of  Antiochus  having 
given  the  prsetor  full  time  to  consider  it,  prepared  to  carry 
it  back,  but  Avere  told  by  him  that  he  Avould  examine  it 
more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his  curiosity  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently gratified.  He  then  bade  them  go  home,  and  leave 
the  sconce  Avith  him.  They  accordingly  returned  A>'^thout 
it.* 

The  king  Avas  not  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  suspicion  : 
but  several  days  elapsed,  and  the  sconce  Avas  not  brought 
home.  The  ])rince  therefore  sent  to  demand  it  of  the  praetor, 
who  put  it  off  till  the  next  day  ;  but  it  Avas  not  returned. 
At  length  he  applied  in  person  to  him,  and  requested  him 
to  restore  it.  Who  Avould  believe  it?  That  very  sconce, 
Avhich  Verres  kncAV  from  the  prince  himself  Avas  to  be  set 

*  Pervenit  res  ad  iptius  aures  iiescio  quomodo.  Nam  rex  id  celatum  voluerai ; 
non  quo  quidquam  metueret  aut  suspicaretur,  sed  ut  lie  inulti  illud  ante  perci- 
perent  oculis,  quam  populus  Roinaiius.  Iste  petit  a  icge,  et  cum  plurimis  verbis 
rogat,  uti  ad  se  inittat  :  cupere  se  dicit  iuspicere,  iieque  se  aliis  videiidi  potes- 
tatem  esse  facturum.  Antiochus,  qui  aiiinio  et  puerili  esset  et  regio,  nihil  de 
i<tius  improbitate  suspicatus  est.  Imperat  Buis,  ut  id  in  pra^toriuin  involutum 
quam  ocoultissime  deferrent.  Quo  posteaquam  attulerunt  involucrisque  rejectis 
constituerant.  iste  claniave  orepit,  dignam  rem  esse  regno  Syiise,  dignam  regio 
niunere,  dignam  capitolio.  Eteiiim  erat  eo  eplendore,  qui"  ex  clarissimis  et 
plurimis  gemmis,  esse  debebat ;  ea  vaiietate  operum ,  ut  ars  certare  videretur 
cum  copia  ;  ea  magiiitudine.  ut  intelligi  posset,  non  adhominum  apparatum,  sed 
ad  amplissimi  templi  oniameiituin.  esse  factum.  Quod  cum  satis  jam  perspexisse 
videretui-  tollere  incipiunt  utreferrent.  Iste  ait  se  velle  iUud  etiam  atque  eliara 
considerare  ,  nequa  piam  so  esse  satiatum.  Jubet  illo  discedere,et  candelabrum 
r^liuquere.    Sic  illi  turn  iuaiies  ad  Autiochum  revertuntur. 
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up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  great  Juj)iter,  and 
the  Roman  ])eople,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  prince  to  give 
him.  Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he 
had  made  to  consecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and  the  judgment 
which  the  several  nations  that  had  been  concerned  in  the 
workmanship  of  it,  and  knew^  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
would  pass  upon  such  an  action ;  the  praetor  began  to 
threaten  him  in  the  sharpest  terms  :  but  Avhen  he  saw  that 
his  menaces  had  no  more  effect  than  his  entreaties,  he 
ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province  before  night ;  and 
alleged  for  his  reason,  that  he  had  received  advice  from 
good  authority,  that  pirates  of  Syria  were  about  to  land  in 
Sicily.* 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  ])lace,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numer- 
ous assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  calling  the  gods  and  men 
to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from  him  a  sconce  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  tem- 
ple, of  his  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Roman  people  ;  that 
he  was  not  concerned,  and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other 
vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Verres  had  got  from  him ; 
but  to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  Avas 
a  misfortune  and  an  affront  that  made  him  inconsolable. 
That  though  by  his  OAvn  and  the  intention  of  his  brother, 
that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  however, 
he  offered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again 
to  that  god,  in  the  jjresence  of  the  Roman  citizens  who 
heard  him,  and  called  Ju])iter  to  witness  the  sentiments  of 
his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions.f 

Antiochus   Asiaticus,  having  returned   into  Asia,  soon 

•  Rex  primo  nihil  metuere,  nihil  suspicari.  Dies  iiiius,  alter,  plures  ;  non 
referri.  Turn  mittit  rex  ad  istiiin,  si  sibi  videatur,  ut  reddat.  Jubet  iste  poe- 
terius  ad  se  revert!  Miruni  illi  videri.  Mi.tit  iteruin  :  non  redditur.  Ipse 
hominem  appellat :  rogat  ut  reddat.  Os  hominisinsiguenique  iinpudentiam  cog- 
noscite.  Quod  seiret,  quodque  ex  ipso  rege  audisset,  in  Capitolio  esse  ponen- 
dum  ;  quod  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  quodpopulo  Kom.  servari  videret,  i<l  sibi  ut  donaret, 
rogare  et  vehement^r  petere  ecepit.  Cum  ille  se  religione  Jovis  Capltolini  et 
hominum  existimationc  impediri  diceret,  quod  multag  nationes  testes  essent 
illius  opens  ac  muneris  :  iste  homini  minari  acerrime  coepit.  Ubl  videt  eum 
nihilo  niagis  minis  quam  pracibus  permoveri,  repente  hominem  de  provi)icia 
jubet  ante  noctem  discedere.  Ait  se  coniperisse,  ex  ejus  regno  piratas  in  Sicil- 
lam  esse  venturos. 

t  Uex  maxinio  conventu  Syracusis,  in  fore,  flens,  decs  hominesque 
contestans,  clamare  cflppit,  canderabrum  factum  e  gemmis,  quod  in  Capitolium 
misRurus  esset,  quod  in  templo  clarissimo,  populo  Rom.  monumentum  suss 
socictalis  amlcitiseque  esse  voluisset,  id  sibi  C.  Verreni  abstulissc.  De  caeteria 
operibus  ex  auro  et  gemmis,  quae  sua  penes  ilium  essent,  se  non  laVo -are  :  hoc  sibi 
eripi  miseram  esse  et  indignum.  Id  etsi  antea  jam,  mente  et  cogitatione  suae 
fratrisque  sui,  consecratiim  esset :  tamen  tum  se  in  illo  conventn  civium 
Romanorum  dare,  donare,  dicare  eonsecrare,  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  testemque  ipsam 
Jovem  suae  voluntatis  religionis  adhibere. 
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alter  ascended  the  throne ;  he  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country  for  tlie  space  of  four  years.  Pompey  deprived  him 
of  his  kingdom  during  the  Avar  againt  Mithridates,  and  re- 
duced Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  em])ire.* 

Wliat  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and  how 
odious  shoukl  the  Iloman  name  be  to  them,  when  tlicy 
heard  that  in  a  Roman  pi'ovince,  a  king  liad  been  so  grossly 
injured  by  the  ])ra3tor  himself,  a  guest  plundered,  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Roman  jjeople  driven  away  with  the  high- 
est indignity  and  violence  !  And  what  Cicero  reproaches 
Verres  with  in  this  ])lace,  Avas  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  was 
the  crime  of  almost  all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into 
provinces  ;  a  crime  Avhich  the  senate  and  people  seemed  to 
approve,  and  of  which  they  made  themselves  equally  guiltj-, 
by  their  weak  and  abject  connivance.  "  We  have  seen  for 
several  years,"  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another  of  his  ora- 
tions against  Verres,  "and  have  suffered  in  silence,  the 
wealth  of  all  nations  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a 
^ew  pri\ate  jiersons.  Athens,  Pergamus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus, 
Chio,  Samos,  in  fine,  all  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece,  Sicily,  are 
now  enclosed  in  some  of  tlie  country-houses  of  those  rich 
and  unjust  men  of  rajnne,  while  a  general  want  of  money 
is  experienced  in  all  other  places.  And  we  have  just  reason 
to  condemn  ourselves,  for  conniving  in  all  these  crying  and 
terrible  disorders,  as  those  who  commit,  take  no  manner  of 
pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and  depreda- 
tions from  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  ])id)lic."t 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  Avhich  soon 
occasioned  its  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my 
oj)inion,  to  consider  in  this  manner  the  failings  and  vices 
that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  causes  and  effects,  to 
enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that  ex- 
pression, to  study  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of 
those  who  govern,  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  history 
than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges,  battles,  and  conquests  ; 
to  which,  however,  we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jaima?us  in  Judea  had  always 
been  involved  in  troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the 
powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees,  continually  opposed  to 

*  A.  M.  3939.     Ant.  J.  C.  65. 

1  Patimur  multos  jam  aunos  et  silerrms,  cum  %-ideamus  ad  pauco?  homines 
omnes  omnium  nalioiiumpecuiuas  perveuisMe.  Quod  eo  niagis  ferre  Eequo  animo 
atque  concedere  videmur,  quia  nemo  istorum,  ciis-imulat,  nemo  laborat,  ut 
obscura  sua  oupiditas  e-se  videatur. — Ubi  pecuiiias  exterafimi  nationum  esstj 
arbitramini,  quibus  nunc  omnes  esjent,  cum  Atbenas,  Pergamum,  Cyzicum,  Mile- 
turn,  Chinm,  Samam  totam.  denique  Asiam,  Achniam,  Greciam,  Siciliamjam  in 
paxicis  villis,  inclusas  esse  videatis.— Cic.  in  ver.  ult.  de  suppl.  u.  125,  126. 
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him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  governed  by  them.  His  deutli  did  not  put  an  end  to 
those  disorders.  Alexandra,  his  Avife,  Avas  appointed  su- 
preme administratrix  of  the  nation,  according-  to  the  king's 
last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Ilyrcanus  to  be  ac- 
knowledged high-priest.  The  Pharisees  continually  per- 
sisted in  persecuting  those  who  had  been  their  enemies  in 
the  late  reign.  That  princess,  at  her  death,  appointed  Ilyr- 
canus her  sole  heir,  but  Aristobulus,  his  younger  brother,  had 
the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  ]dace.* 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians,  weary  of 
their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and  expelled  him,  and 
called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathyrus, 
who  never  had  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  surnamed  Auletes, 
that  is  to  say,  "the  player  upon  the  flute,"  because  he  val- 
ued himself  so  much  upon  playing  well  on  that  instru- 
ment, that  he  dis])uted  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public  games. 
Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  then  in  the  neighborhood,  to  demand  aid  of 
him.  Pompey  would  not  interfere  in  his  affairs,  because 
they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That  prince  retired 
to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favorable  conjuncture :  f  hut 
none  offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 

Befo're  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared 
the  Roman  j^eojile  his  heirs.  The  succession  was  important, 
and  included  all  the  dominions  Avhich  Alexander  had  pos- 
sessed, and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right,  of  which 
the  violence  he  had  sustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The 
affair  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate.  Some 
Avere  of  o])inion  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  take  ])ossession  of 
Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  Avhich  the  testator  had 
been  soA'ereign,  and  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
people.  The  majority  of  the  senators  did  not  approA'e  this 
advice.  They  liad  very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia, 
Avhich  had  been  left  them  by  the  will  of  Xicomedes,  and  of 
Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  Avhich  had  been  also  given  them  by 
that  of  Apion  ;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries 
into  Roman  provinces.  They  were  afraid  that  if  they  also 
accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like 
donation,  that  their  facility  in  accumulating  provinces 
might  give  too  great  umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a 

•  A.  M.  a025.  Ant.  J.  C.  79,  et  A.  M.  3934.  Ant-  J.  C.  70.  Joseph.  Aiitiq. 
xiii.  c.  23,  24,  et  de  Bell.  .Judaic.  1.  4. 

t  A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  6.5.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cses.  c.  xi.  Trogus  in  ProL 
XXXIX.    Appian.  in  Mitliridat.  p.  251. 
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design  formed  to  engross  in  the  same  manner  all  otlier 
states.  They  believed,  besides,  that  this  enterprise  might 
involve  them  in  anotlier  war,  which  would  embarrass 
them  very  much,  wiiile  they  were  engaged  with  Mithi-i- 
dates.  So  that  tliey  contented  themselves  for  tlie  ]n-esent 
with  causing  all  the  effects,  which  Alexander  had  at  liis 
death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  rest  of  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently  implied 
that  they  did  not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully 
explain.* 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Ro- 
man people  by  will ;  a  very  singular  custom,  and  almost 
unheard  of  in  all  other  history,  which  undoubtedly  does 
great  honor  to  those  in  Avhose  favor  it  was  established.  The 
usual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a  state  are  war 
and  conquest.  But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and  vio- 
lence are  those  methods  attended,  and  how  much  dovastn- 
tion  and  blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force  of 
arms  ?  In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhu- 
man, and  neither  tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific 
and  legitimate  increase  of  power,  the  sim]>le  acceptance  of 
a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  nothing  of  violence 
to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the 
name  nor  appearance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous 
on  that  account,  I  mean  seduction  ;  when,  to  obtain  the 
suffrages  of  a  people,  mean  arts,  indirect  means,  secret  col- 
lusions, and  great  donations  of  money,  are  employed  to  cor- 
rupt the  fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  Avhich 
the  principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  aIs- 
ible  trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  princes,  Avho,  far  from 
making  any  scruple  of  it,  imagined  it  to  be  their  glory. 

Attains,  Avlio  Avas  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ap- 
pointed the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any 
strict  union  Avith  that  republic,  during  the  short  time  he 
reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the 
Romans,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to 
his  dominions,  renounced  it,  left  the  ])eople  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance 
afterwards,  till  they  Avere  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  solicitous,  either  iu 
•  Cicer.  Orat.  ii.  In  KuUum,  n.  41-43. 
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public  or  private,  with  Nicomcdcs  king  of  Bitliynia,  or 
Ptolemy  Alexander  king  of  Egypt, 

What  motives,  then,  induced  tliese  princes  to  act  in  this 
manner?  First,  gratitude  :  tlie  house  of  Attains  Avas  indebt- 
ed for  all  its  s];lcndor  to  the  Romans  ;  Nicomedes  liad  been 
defended  by  them  against  Mithridates :  and  next,  love  for 
their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for 
them,  and  the  idea  they  had  of  the  Avisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation  of  the  Roman  j)ower.  They  died  without  chil- 
dren, or  lawful  successors  ;  for  bastards  Avere  not  looked 
upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions 
and  civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  king, 
dreadful  exanij^les  of  which  were  presented  to  them  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but 
one  of  three  things  to  'choose ;  either  to  leave  his  throne 
to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  ;  to  restore 
to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  a  repub- 
lican government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  iirst  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  Avhich  the  factions  and  jeal- 
ousies of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  excite,  and  continue 
Avith  heat  and  fury  ;  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  subjects 
induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as  f.atal  as  inevi- 
table. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  Avas  impracticable. 
There  are  msmy  nations,  Avhose  genius,  manners,  characters, 
and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit  their  being  formed  into 
republics.  They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform  equality, 
that  dependence  upon  mute  laAvs,  Avhich  have  not  Aveight 
enough  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  They  are  made  for 
a  monai"chy,  and  every  other  kind  of  government  is  incom- 
patible Avith  the  natural  fi-ame  of  their  minds.  Cyrenaica, 
Avhich  has  a  share  in  the  present  qxiestion,  is  a  ])roof  of 
this  ;  and  all  ages  sujjply  us  Avith  examples  of  the  same 
kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more 
wisely  than  to  leave  his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection 
of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by  all  nations,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  defending  them  from  the  unjust  and  violent 
attempts  of  their  neighbors.  IIoav  many  ciA'il  divisions  and 
bloody  discords  did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testa- 
mentary disposition?    This  appeal's  from  the  example  of 
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Cyrenaica.  The  Komans,  Avith  a  noble  (lisiiiterestedneys, 
having  refused  the  gift  whicli  the  king  had  made  tliem  at 
his  deatli,  tliat  unlia])py  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and 
its  own  inclination,  gave  itself  up  to  cabals  and  intrigues. 
Torn  by  a  thousand  factions,  furious  to  madness  against 
each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a 
pilot  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered 
many  years  the  most  incredible  calamities  ;  the  only  remedy 
of  Avhich  Avas  to  pray,  and  in  some  manner  to  force,  the 
Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  government  upon  them- 
Bslves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than 
prevent,  and  that  advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must 
necessarily  have  happened  sooner  or  later.  Was  there  any 
city  or  state  capable  of  opposing  the  Romans  ?  Could  it  be 
expected  that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  family 
was  extinct,  could  support  itself,  and  its  independence,  long 
against  them  ?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity  for  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people  ;  and,  for  that  reason, 
it  was  highly  consistent  with  incidence  to  lighten  the  yoke 
by  a  voluntary  subjection.  For  they  made  a  gi:eat  differ- 
ence between  the  ])eople  who  submitted  to  them  free!}-,  as 
to  friends  and  protectors,  and  those  Avho  only  yielded  to 
them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and 
being  i-educed  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  Avay  at  last  to 
tlie  conqueror.  We  have  seen  with  what  severity  the  Mace- 
donians, at  least  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  and 
after  them  the  Achaeans,  were  treated,  especially  during  the 
first  years  of  4;heir  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarcely  could  its  weight 
be  perceived  by  those  Avho  sustained  it.  The  subjection  of 
Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  imder  the  emperors 
themselves,  was  rather  a  means  to  ensure  the  public  tran- 
quillity, than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  ])rivate  persons,  and 
prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  Avere  goA-erned  by 
theii'  ancient  laAvs,  had  always  their  own  magistrates,  and 
Avanted  very  little  of  enjoying  entire  liberty.  They  Averc 
by  that  means  secured  from  all  the  inconveniences  and  mis- 
fortunes of  a  war  Avith  their  neighbors,  Avhich  had  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of  Greece  in  the  time 
of  their  ancestors.  So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great 
gainers  hi  ransoming  themselves  from  these  incon\'eniences, 
by  8ome  diminution  of  their  liberty. 
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It  is  true,  the  ])rovinces  sometimes  suffered  very  much  from 
the  avarice  of  governors.  But  these  were  only  transient  evils 
to  which  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  worthy  successor  ap- 
plied a  speedy  redress,  and  which,  after  all,  were  not  com- 
parable to  the  disorders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, Thebans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  against  each  other,  were 
attended  ;  and  still  less  to  the  violence  and  ravages  occa- 
sioned by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of 
the  tyrants  in  many  cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leav- 
ing their  dominions  to  the  Romans  after  their  death,  is  that 
then*  people  never  exclaimed  against  that  disposition,  nor 
proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  to  prevent  its 
taking  effect. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this 
place,  nor  to  justify  their  conduct  in  all  things.  I  have  suf- 
ficiently observed  the  views  of  interest  and  political  motives 
of  their  actions.  I  only  say  that  the  Roman  government, 
especially  with  regard  to  those  who  submitted  voluntarily 
to  them,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable,  advantageous  to  tlie 
people,  and  the  source  of  their  peace  and  tranquillity.  Tliere 
were  indeed  private  oppressors,  who  made  the  Roman 
people  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  wliich  we 
shall  soon  see  an  example ;  but  there  were  always  a  consid- 
erable number  of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  who 
rose  up  against  those  violences,  and  declared  loudly  for  jus- 
tice. This  happened  m  the  affair  of  C}-prus,  which  it  is  now 
time  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast, 
against  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He  caused  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptoleni}-  x\uletes,  to  be  desired  in  his 
name  to  send  him  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  That  ])rince, 
who  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him 
only  two  talents.  The  })irates  chose  rather  to  release 
Clodius  without  ransom,  than  to  take  so  small  a  sum.* 

His  thoughts  were  bent  on  being  revenged  on  that  king 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  found  means  to  get  himself 
elected  tribune  of  the  people  :  an  important  oftice,  which 
gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  enemy.  He  pretended  that  that  ]M'ince  had 
no  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  which  had  been  left  to 
the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alexander,  who  died  at 
Tyre.     It  was  determined  in  consequence,  that  the  king- 

•  A.  M. SWe.    Ant.  J.  C.  58.    Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  684. 
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dom  of  Eg57»t,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  Tfhicli  depended  on  it, 
ap]>ertained  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and 
Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an  order  of  the  people  to 
seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and  to 
confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  i)ut  so  unjust  a  design  in 
execution,  he  had  sufficient  influence  and  address  to  have 
the  justest  of  the  Romans  elected,  I  mean  Cato,  whom  he 
removed  from  the  rej^uhlic,  under  the  pretext  of  an  honor- 
able commission,  that  he  might  not  find  him  an  obstacle  to 
the  violent  and  criminal  design  he  meditated.  Cato  was 
tlierefore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of 
his  kingdom,  Avho  well  deserved  that  affront,  says  a  historian, 
for  his  many  irregularities  ;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sufficiently 
authorized  seizing  all  his  fortunes.* 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire 
peaceably,  and  promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure 
him  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos, 
the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable  for  his 
honorable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He 
was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against 
the  power  of  the  Romans ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after 
having  worn  a  croAvn  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private  person. 
Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he 
embarked  with  all  his  treasures  and  put  to  sea.  His  design 
W'as  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it 
might  sink  with  him  and  all  his  riches.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  thougli  he  persisted  con- 
stantly in  the  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  include  his  innocent  and  Avell  beloved  treasures 
in  his  ruin  ;  and  thereby  showed  that  he  loved  them  better 
than  he  did  himself,  by  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprtis,  but  in 
fact  the  mean  slave  of  his  money. f  He  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines,  after  which 
he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  Avhole  to  his  enemies. 
Cato  carried  those  treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome. 
The  sura  was  so  large,  that  in  the  greatest  triumphs  an 
equal  amount  had  scarcely  ever  been  laid  up  in  the  public 
treasury.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly  seven  thousand 
talents.  Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and 
movables  to  be  sold  publiclj'^,  reserving  only  to  himself  a 

*  p.  Clodius  in  senatu  sub  honorificeiitisfiimo  titiilo  M.  Catonem  a  rep. 
relegavit.  Quippe  legem  tiilit.  ut  is  (Cato) — mitteretur  in  insulam  Cypruni,  ad 
spoliandum  regno  Ptolemasum,  omnibur  niorum  vitiis  earn  contumeliam  meri- 
tuni. — Veil.  Paterf.  1.  ii.  c.  45. 

t  Procul  dubio  hie  non  posscdif;  divitias  ped  a  divitiis  jaoBsessus  est;  titulo  rex 
iusulae,  animo  pecuniae  miseiabile  maiicipium 

Vol.  IV.— 29 
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picture  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  the  opinions  of 
the  sect  he  followed.* 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show 
themselves,  not  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  glorious  ages 
of  the  republic,  actuated  by  a  noble.  contein]»t  tor  riches,  and 
esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they  Mere  become,  after  gold  and 
silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious 
generals.  Never  was  anything  more  capable  of  disgiacing 
and  reproaching  the  Romans  than  this  last  action.  "  The 
Roman  people,"  says  Cicero,  "  instead  of  making  it  their 
honor,  and  almost  their  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish  the 
kings,  their  enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their 
thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their  ally,  or  at  least  a  constant 
friend  to  the  republic,  who  had  never  done  them  any  wrong, 
of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  generals  had 
ever  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  tlie  dominions  left 
him  by  his  ancestors  m  tranquillity,  jilundered  6n  a  sudden 
without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  sold  at  aucti(m 
almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same  Roman  people. 
This,"  continues  Cicero,  "  shows  other  kings  u])on  what  they 
are  to  rely  for  their  security  ;  from  this  fatal  example  they 
learn  that,  among  us,  there  needs  only  the  secret  intrigue  of 
some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones, 
and  of  plundering  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  for- 
tunes." t 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  most  just 
and  upright  man  of  those  times,  should  lend  his  name  and 
service  in  so  notorious  an  injustice.  Cicero,  who  had  reasons 
for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct,  openly 
shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  which  I  liave  now 
cited,  but  in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of 
excusing  him,  how  much  he  had  dishonored  himself  by  that 
action. 

During  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him. 
I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the  history  of  that  prince, 
Avhich  merits  particular  attention. 

*  Plut.  ill  Cato,  p.  776. 

t  Ptolemseiis,  lex,  si  noiidmn  sociiis  at  non  liostis,  pncatus,  quietus,  fretus 
Imperio  poimli  Uoni.  leguo  paleriio  alqueavilo  regali  otio  perfruebatur.  l)e  hoc 
liliil  cogitante,  iiiliil  suspicaiite,  t'St  rogatum,  ut  sedejjs  cum  purpura  et  steptro 
et  iUis  insignibus  regiis.  praecoui  publico  subjieeretur,  et  iuiperai'te  pojmloEo- 
Tiiaiii  etiaiii  viclis  b<>ilo  regibus  letiiia  leddeie  cousuevit,  rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria 
commemorata,  nullis  repetitis  rebus,  cum  bonus  omnibus  publioaretur. — Cyprius 
jniser,  qui  semper  socius,  semper  amicus,  fuit;  de  quo  nulla  unquain  suspicio 
durior  aut  ad  seintiiin.  aut  ad  imperatore.s  nostros  allata  est  :  vivus  (ut  aiunt) 
est  et  videns,  cum  victu  et  vestitu  siio,  publicatus.  En  cur  oasterl  reges  stabilem 
esse  suam  fortuiuim  arbitrentur  cum  hoc  ilius  funesti  auni  perdito  exemplo 
videant,  per  tribunum  aliquem  Be  fortuuis  spoliari  (posse)  et  regno  omni 
nudari.— Cic.  Orat.  pro.  Sen.  n.  67. 
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The  twentieth  book  is  divided  into  three  Articles,  which  are  all  abridg- 
menta  ;  the  lirst,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  to  that 
of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  second  of  ihehistorj'  of  the  Parlhians,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crassiis  ;  the  third,  of  the  history  of  the 
kiuga  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Koman  empire. 


ARTICLE  I. 


ABEIDGEMEXT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWS,    FKOM    AEIS- 
TOBULUS    TO    HEEOD    THE    IDUM^AN, 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  liuve  taken  care,  as  occa- 
sion offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was  most  necessary  and 
suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains  of 
that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian 
Josephus,  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of 
being  more  fully  informed  in  it.  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I 
have  used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the  same  purpose. 

SECTION    1. KEIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS    I.,  WHICH    LASTED    TWO 

YEARS. 

Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left 
five  sons  at  his  death.  The  first  was  Aristobulus,  the  sec- 
ond Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander  Jannagus,  the  name  of 
the  fourth  is  unknown.     The  fifth  was  called  Absolom,* 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
high-priesthood  and  temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed  the  diadem  and 

•  A.  M.  S898.    Ant.  J.  C.  106.    Joseph.  Aiitiq.  xiii.  19,  Ac  Id.  de  Bel.  Jud..  1.  3. 
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title  of  king,  which  none  of  those  Avho  had  governed  Judea 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  done,  besides  himself. 
The  conjnncture  seemed  favorable  for  that  design.  The 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of  oppos- 
ing it,  were  weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles  and 
and  civil  wars,  insecure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintain- 
ing themselves  long  in  the  possession  of  it.  lie  knew  that 
the  Romans  were  strongly  inclined  to  authorize  the  dis- 
membering and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings, 
in  order  to  weaken  them  in  comparison  with  themselves. 
Besides,  it  was  natural  for  Aristobulus  to  take  advant;ige  of 
the  victories  and  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who 
had  given  an  assured  and  uninterrupted  establishment  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of 
a  king  among  its  neighbors. 

The  mother  of  Aristobulus,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Hyr- 
canus,  pretended  to  the  government ;  but  Ai'istobulus,  was 
the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison,  where  he  caused  her  to 
be  starved  to  death.  As  he  was  very  partial  to  Antigonus, 
the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  he  at  first  gave  him  a  share  in  the 
government;  but  shortly  after,  upon  a  false  accusation,  put 
him  to  death.  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison  during 
his  life. 

When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of  the 
authority  his  father  had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  Avar  with 
the  Ituraeans,  and  after  having  subjected  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyrcanus 
had  the  Iduma?ans  some  years  before.  He  gave  them  the 
alternative,  either  to  be  circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish 
religion,  or  to  quit  their  country  and  seek  a  settlement  elsc- 
whei'e.  They  chose  to  stay  and  comply  with  what  was 
required  of  them,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews, 
both  in  religious  and  political  affairs.  This  practice  became 
a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Asmonseans.  It  shows  that 
they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  vt  that  time,  which  does 
not  imj)ose  itself  by  force,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.  Itura^a,  inhabited 
by  the  people  in  question,  was  a  ])art  of  Cadosyria,  on  the 
northeast  frontier  of  Israel,  between  the  inheritance  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manassch  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  territory  of  Damascus.* 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Iturasa 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his 

•  A.  M.  3898.    Aut.  J.  C.  106.     Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  19.    Id.  de  Bel.  Jud.  1.  3. 
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brother  Antigonus,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Avar  he  had  l^egun. 
The  queen  aud  her  party,  who  envied  Antigonus  the  king's 
favor,  took  advantage  of  this  ilhiess,  to  alienate  the  king 
from  him  by  false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus 
returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  successes  by  which  he 
had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph. 
They  Avere  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  lie 
Avent  directly  to  the  temple  Avith  his  guards,  completely 
armed  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  Avithout  giving  himself 
time  to  change  any  part  of  his  equipage.  This  Avas  made  a 
crime  with  the  king ;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against 
him,  sent  him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible ;  conceiving  that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it 
Avas  a  proof  of  some  bad  design  ;  and  in  that  case,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aris- 
tobulus  was  gained  by  the  queen  and  her  partisans,  and  told 
Iiim  the  order  quite  differently,  that  the  king  desired  to  see 
him  completely  armed  as  he  Avas.  Antigonus  Avent  directly 
to  Avait  on  him  ;  and  the  guards,  Avho  saw  him  come  in  arms, 
obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was 
violently  affected  with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death. 
Tormented  Avith  remorse  of  conscience  for  this  murder,  and 
that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  and  expired  at 
last  in  the  greatest  grief  and  despair. 

SECTIOX    II. REIGX    OF    ALEXAJfDER   JANN^US,    AVHICH    CON- 
TINUED   TAVEiSTTY-SEVEN    YEARS. 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  immediately  after  his 
death,  took  the  three  princes  out  of  the  prison,  in  which 
they  had  been  confined  by  her  husband.  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  Avas  crowned.  He  put  his  next 
brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavored  to  deprive  him  of 
the  croAvn.*  As  for  the  third,  named  Absalom,  who  was  of 
a  peaceable  disposition,  and  Avho  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
living  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted  him  his 
favor,  and  protected  liim  during  his  Avhole  life.f  No  more 
is  said  of  him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  youngest  son  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he 
served  him  against  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Avhich  he  Avas  made  prisoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the 
temple  Avas  taken  by  Pompey. 

•  A.  M.  3899.    Ant.  J,  C.  105.     Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  20.    Id.  de  Bel.  Jud,  1.  3.  ' 
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Wliile  all  this  passed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whoni 
Grypus  reigned  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus-of  Cyzieum  at 
Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon  each  other,  although 
they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  the  young- 
est of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  had  set 
a  good  army  on  foot,  which  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed 
the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  having 
made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very 
strong  places,  situated  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 
But  not  being  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  in  hii^  return,  he 
was  beaten  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand  men,  with 
all  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss, 
and  the  shame  with  which  it  was  attended.  He  had  even 
the  mortification  to  see  that  many  peoj^le,  instead  of  lament- 
ing his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it ;  for,  from  the 
quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees,  they  had  always 
been  the  enemies  of  his  house,  and  especially  of  this  Alex- 
ander. And  as  they  had  drawn  almost  all  the  people  into 
their  party,  they  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed 
them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions 
with  which  his  whole  reign  was  embroiled  flowed  from  this 
source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  Avas,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to 
seize  Ilaphia  and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of  Gaza 
without  defence,  after  the  departure  of  Lathyrus.  These 
two  posts,  Avhicli  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  were 
kept  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed 
when  he  attacked  them.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaza  for  calling  in  Lathyrus  against  him,  and  giv- 
ing him  troops,  which  had  contributed  to  gaining  the  fatal 
battle  of  Jordan  ;  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions  to 
avenge  himself  upon  them  * 

As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a 
numerous  army  to  besiege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  the 
governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole  year  with  a  valor 
and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation. t  His 
own  brother  Lysimachus  could  not  see  his  gloiy  without 
envy,  and  that  base  passion  induced  him  to  assassinate  the 
governor.     That  wretch  afterwards  associated  with  some 

*  A.  M.  3901    Aut.  J.  C,  100,  t  A.  M.  390C.    Ant.  J.  C.  98. 
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others  as  bad  as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alex- 
ander. Upoij  his  entrance,  it  was  tliought  by  liis  behavior, 
and  the  orders  he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory 
with  clemency  and  moderation.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw 
himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill,  plun- 
der and  destroy ;  and  immediately  all  the  barbarity  that 
could  be  imagined  was  exercised  upon  that  unfortunate 
city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in 
despair,  and  killed  almost  an  equal  number  of  his  people. 
But  at  length  he  satiated  his  brutal  revenge,  and  reduced 
that  ancient  and  famous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  This  war  employed  him  a 
year.* 

Some  time  after,  the  people  affronted  him  in  the  most 
heinous  manner. f  At  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  Avhile  he 
was  in  the  temple  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  quality  of 
high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  they  threw 
lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names, 
and  among  the  rest,  giving  him  that  of  slave  ;  a  reproach 
which  sufficiently  argued  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  un- 
worthy of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  an  effect  of 
what  Eleazer  had  presumed  to  advance,  that  the  mother  of 
Hyrcanus  had  been  a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged 
Alexander  to  such  a  degree  that  he  attacked  those  insolent 
people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  killed  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the 
Jews  Avere  disaffected  toward  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust 
his  person  any  longer  to  them,  and  used  foreign  troops  for 
his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to  come  from  Pisidia  and  Ci- 
licia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  who 
attended  him  every  where. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which  had  arisen 
against  him  a  little  appeased  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  advantages 
over  them  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  Avhereinhe  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  escaped  himself  with  great  difficulty,  t 
At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed  at  his  defeat, 
revolted  against  him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves 
that  they  should  find  him  so  much  weakened  and  dejected 
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by  his  loss,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  comjileting 
his  destruction,  Avhich  they  had  so  long  desired.  Alexan- 
der, who  wanted  neither  application  nor  valor,'  and  who,  be- 
sides, had  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  found  means 
to  oppose  them.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his 
subjects,  which  continued  six  years,  and  occasioned  great 
misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rei)els  were  defeated  u}jon 
many  occasions.* 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  Imd 
shut  themselves  up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified  in  one  day  ; 
when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats 
cut  before  their  faces.  During  this  cruel  execution,  the 
king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a  place  from 
whence  they  saw  all  that  passed  ;  and  this  sight  was  to  him 
and  them  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid 
gi'atification !  This  civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it 
lasted,  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels.f 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook 
many  other  foreign  expeditions  Avith  very  great  success. 
Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  abandoned  liimself  to  in- 
temperance and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  quartan 
ague  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
after  having  reigned  twenty-seven,  t 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  ;  but  he  de- 
creed by  his  will  that  Alexandra,  his  wife,  should  govern 
the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose  which  of  her  sons 
she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

SECTION  III. ^REIGN    OF     ALEXANDRA,     THE    WIFE     OF     ALEX- 
ANDER JANN^US,  WHICH  CONTINUED  NINE  YEARS. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  sub- 
mitted herself  and  her  children  to  the  jiower  of  the  Phari- 
sees, declaring  to  them,  that  in  doing  so,  she  only  conformed 
to  the  last  will  of  her  husband.  § 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them  that,  forget- 
ting their  hatred  for  the  dead,  though  they  carried  it  during 
his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed  it  on  a  sudden  into 
a  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  and  instead  of 
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the  invectives  and  reproaches  they  had  always  abundantly 
vented  against  him,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises  and 
panegyrics,  whei-ein  they  exalted  immoderately  the  great 
actions  of  Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  aggran- 
dized, and  its  power,  honor,  and  credit  much  augmented. 
By  this  means,  they  brought  over  the  people  so  effectually, 
whom  till  then  they  had  always  irritated  against  liim,  that 
they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  Alexandra, 
according  to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign 
administratix  of  the  nation.  We  see  from  hence,  that  a 
blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the  power  and  will  of  the 
Pliarisees,  stood  with  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
made  all  failings,  and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  effectually 
as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  which  is  very  common  with  those 
who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she 
caused  her  eldest  son  Ilyrcanus  to  be  received  as  high-priest ; 
he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age.  According  to  her 
promise,  she  gave  the  administration  of  all  important  affairs 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal 
the  decree,  by  which  John  Ilyrcanus,  father  of  the  two  last 
kings,  liad  abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which 
were  afterwards  more  generally  received  than  ever.  They 
persecuted  with  gi-eat  cruelty  all  tliose  who  had  declared  them 
selves  their  enemies  in  the  preceding  reigns,  without  the 
queen's  being  able  to  prevent  them  ;  because  she  had  cir- 
cumscribed her  own  power,  by  jjutting  herself  into  that  of 
the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen  in  lier  husband's  time  what  a 
civil  war  was,  and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is 
attended.  She  was  afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one,  and  not 
knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she 
believed  it  necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  by  way  of  precaution 
against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  iipon  this  head,  may  contribute  very 
much  to  our  havins^  a  right  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those  who  governed  it. 

The  Phai'isees  always  continued  their  persecutions 
against  those  who  had  opposed  them  under  the  late  king. 
They  made  them  accountable  for  all  the  cruelties  and  faults 
with  which  they  thought  proper  to  blacken  liis  memory. 
They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and  in- 
vented eveiy  day  new  articles  of  accusation  to   destroy 
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those  who  gare  them  most  umbrage  among  such  as  still  sur- 
vived.* 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end 
to  these  persecutions,  and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn, 
assembled  at  last,  and  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the  queen, 
Avith  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  at  their  head.  They  rep- 
resented to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king ; 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  in 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  involved  during 
the  troubles.  That  it  was  A^ery  hard  at  present,  under  her 
government,  that  every  thing  they  had  done  for  him  should 
be  made  criminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the 
implacable  hatred  of  their  enemies,  solely  for  their  adher- 
ence to  herself  and  her  family.  They  imjjlored  her  either 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in 
her  power,  to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to 
seek  an  asylum  elsewhere  :  at  least  they  begged  her  to  put 
them  into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might  find  some 
security  against  the  A'iolence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
with  the  condition  in  which  she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice 
done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her  })ower  to  do  for  them  all 
she  desired ;  for  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by  engaging 
to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How 
dangerous  is  it  to  invest  such  people  with  too  much  authoi- 
ity  !  They  exclaimed  that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the 
course  of  justice  to  suspend  the  inquiries  after  the  culj^able  ; 
that  such,  a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  ought  to 
suffer ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  never  assent  to  it. 
On  the  other  side,  the  queen  believed  that  she  ought  not  to 
give  her  consent  that  the  real  and  faithful  friends  of  her 
family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a  manner;  be- 
cause she  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  turbulent  faction 
without  any  support,  and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of 
necessity.  She  resolved,  therefore,  upon  the  third  point 
they  had  projjosed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into  the  places 
where  she  had  garrisons.  She  found  tAvo  advantages  in  that 
conduct ;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies  dared  not  to  at- 
tack them  in  those  fortresses,  Avhere  they  would  have  their 
arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  second,  that  they  Avould  al- 
ways be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  Avhich  she  could  rely  upon 
occasion,  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  the  queen  fell   sick  of  a  A^ery  danger- 

*  A.  M.  3931.    Ant.  J.  C.  73.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xUi.  24,  et  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  4. 
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ous  distemper,  whicli  brought  her  to  the  point  of  deatli.  As 
soon  as  Aristobuhis,  her  youngest  son,  saw  that  she  could 
not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  design  of  seizing  tlie 
crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night, 
with  only  one  domestic,  and  went  to  the  places  in  which, 
according  to  a  plan  he  had  given  them,  the  friends  of  his 
father  had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was  received  in 
them  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  days'  time  twenty-two 
of  those  towns  and  castles  declared  for  him,  which  put  him 
in  possession  of  almost  all  the  forces  of  the  st^e.  The  people, 
as  well  as  the  army,  were  entirely  inclined  to  declare  foi-  him, 
weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
governed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  become 
insnp])ortable  to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  in 
crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow  the  standard  of  Aristobulus ; 
in  hopes  that  he  Avould  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  liis  mother  in  a  blind  submis- 
sion to  that  sect ;  besides  which,  he  had  neither  the  courage 
nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  design,  for  he  was 
heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of 
a  very  mean  genius.* 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  party  of  Aristobulus 
augmented  considerably,  they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  tlieir 
head,  to  represent  to  the  dying  queen  what  had  j)assed,  and 
to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  ansAvercd  that 
she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such 
affairs,  and  that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharif-ees. 
She,  however,  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  heir,  and  expired 
soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  tha 
throne,  and  the  Pharisees  used  all  their  endeavors  to  sup- 
port him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quitted  Jerusalem, 
they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris,t  as  hostages  against 
himself.  But  seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an 
army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same.  A  battle  near  Jericho 
decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  roost  part 
of  his  troops,  Avho  went  over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the- castle  of  Ba- 
ris :  his  partisans  took  refuge  in  the  temple.  Some  time 
after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyrcanus 
was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 

♦A.M.  3934.     Ant.  J.  C.  70. 

t  Baris  was  a  castle  situated  upon  a  high  :ock,  without  the  works  of  th« 
temple,  which  were  upou  the  same  rock. 
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SECTION  IV. KEIGX  OP   ARISTOBULUS    II.,  AVniCII    COXTIXTTED 

SIX  YEARS. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobidus 
should  have  the  crown  and  high-priesthood,  and  that  Hyr- 
canus  should  resign  both  to  him,  and  content  himself  with  a 
private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  recon- 
cile him  to  this  ;  for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things, 
and  quitted  the  government  after  having  possessed  it  three 
months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with  his  reign, 
after  having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.* 

The  troubles  of  the  state,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Anti- 
pas,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Anti])ater,  father  of 
Herod,  -gave  birth,  were  not  so  soon  appeased.  lie  was  by 
extraction  an  Idumaean,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as 'were  all 
the  Idumaeans,  from  the  period  llyrcanus  had  obliged  them 
to  embrace  Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife, 
who  reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  the  ascendant  over  llyr- 
canus their  eldest  son,  with  the  hope  of  raising  himself  by 
his  favor,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  But  when 
he  saw  all  his  measures  broken  by  the  disposition  of  llyr- 
canus and  the  coronation  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  expect,  lie  employed  his  whole  address  and  appli- 
cation to  rej^lace  llyrcanus  upon  the  throne. f 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied 
to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  him- 
self. After  various  events,  which  I  pass  over  to  avoid 
Jjrolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who,  on  his  return  from 
lis  expedition  against  Mithridates,  had  arrived  in  Syria. 
He  there  took  cognizance  of  the  competition  between  liyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  his 
orders.  A  great  number  of  Jews  went  thither  also  to  de- 
inand  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  government  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  They  represented  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings ;  that  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high-priest,  who,  without  any 
other  title,  administered  justice  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  transmitted  down  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers ;  that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed  of  the  sacerdotal 

*  A.  M.  3935.     Ant.  J.  C.  fiO.    Joaenh.  Aiitiq.  xlv.  ?,  et.  Pe  B-^ll.  Jud.  1-5. 
t  A,  M.  3939.    Ant.  J.  C.  C5.    JosepU.  Autiq.  xiv.  2-8,  et  Ue  Bell.  Jud.  1-.6. 
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line,  but  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  govei'nmen^, 
for  a  new  one,  which  would  eushive  tliem,  if  not  remedied.* 

Hyrcanus  complained  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  de- 
prived him  of  his  birthriglit,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and 
leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for  his  subsistence,  lie 
accused  him  also  of  practicing  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plun- 
dering his  neighbors  by  land.  And,  to  confirm  Avhat  he 
alleged  against  him,  he  produced  almost  a  thousand  Jews, 
the  principals  of  the  nation,  whom  Antipater  had  brought 
expressly  to  support,  by  their  testimony,  what  that  prince 
had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  de- 
posed only  for  his  incapacity  ;  that  his  sloth  and  indolence 
rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of  the  public  affairs ;  that 
the  peo]:)le  despised  him  ;  and  that  he,  Aristobulus,  had 
been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers. 
In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other  title  than  his  father  Alexan- 
der had  done  before  him.  And  in  proof  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced, he  produced  a  great  number  of  the  young  nobility 
of  the  country,  who  appeared  with  all  possible  splendor 
and  magnificence.  Their  superb  habits,  haughty  manners, 
and  proud  demeanor,  did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern  that  the  conduct  of 
Aristobulus  was  violent  and  unjust,  but  wouM  not,  how- 
ever, pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest  Aristobulus,  out 
of  resentment,  should  op])ose  his  designs  against  Arabia, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the 
two  brothers  respectfully,  and  told  them  that,  at  his  return 
from  reducing  Aretas  and  his  Arabians,  he  should  pass 
through  Judea,  and  that  he  would  then  regulate  their  affair, 
and  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  all  things. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  sentiments, 
set  out  suddenly  from  Damascus,  withovit  paying  him  the 
least  instance  of  respect,  returned  into  Judea,  armed  his 
subjects,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  By  this 
conduct  he  made. Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompey  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for 
the  Arabian  war.  Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Ro- 
man arms ;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his  door,  and  that 
victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey,  hoAvever,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Petra  his  capital,  which  he  took.     Aretas 

*  Joseph.  Autiq.  xiv.  5.    Id.  de  Bel.  Jud.  1-5. 
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was  taken  in  it.  Porapey  at  first  kept  liim  under  a  gnnrd, 
but  at  length  he  was  released  upon  aeceptiug  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him  hy  the  victor,  who  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Damascus. 

lie  was  not  apprised  till  then  of  the  proceedings  of 
Aristobulus  in  Judea.  Pie  marched  thither  with  his  aimy, 
and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the  castle  of  Alexandrion, 
which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
country.  The  place  was  extremely  strong,  built  by  his 
father  Alexander,  who  had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey 
sent  to  order  him  to  come  down  to  him.  Aristobulus  was 
not  much  inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  apprehending  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  advised  him  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  after  a 
con\ersation  which  turned  upon  his  difference  with  his 
brothtr,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the  si'me 
two  or  three  times,  in  ho])es,  by  that  comj/lacency,  to  gain 
upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favor.  But 
for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omit  to  put  good  garrisons 
into  his  strong  i)laces,  and.  to  make  all  other  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompey  should  decree 
against  him.  Pompey,  who  had  advice  of  his  proceedings, 
the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to  put  them  all 
into  his  hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him  sign 
orders  for  that  ])urpose  to  all  commanders  of  those  ]  laces. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  liad  been 
done  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all  haste  to 
Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  war.  Ilis  resolu- 
tions to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the  differ- 
ent passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least  ap- 
pearance that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favor,  he  made 
use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline  him  to  it. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  declare  against  him,  he  observed  a  directly 
opposite  conduct.  Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the 
different  steps  he  took  throughout  this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  closely.  The  first  place  a\  here 
he  encamped  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho;  there 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates,  as  "« e 
shall  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Jerusalem.  When  he 
approached,  Aristobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of  what  he 
had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire  subniis»- 
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sion,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  jirevent  the  Avav.  Pom- 
])ey  accepted  his  offers,  and  seat  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment,  to  receive  the  money ;  bnt  when  that  officer 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him, 
and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  tokl  fr>  m  the 
top  of  the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  agi-ee- 
raent.  Pompey  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  they 
should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus, 
whom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  extremely  strong  by  its  situation,  and  the  works  which 
had  been  made  ;  and  had  it  not  been  divided  within  against 
itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wished  to  defend  the  place, 
especially  when  they  saw  that  Pompey  ke])t  their  king 
prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Ilyrcanus  were  determined 
to  open  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were 
much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the 
mountain  where  the  temple  stood,  to  defend  it,  and  caused 
the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley,  which  surrounded  it,  to 
be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  immediately 
opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  Tlie  place 
held  out  three  months,-  and  would  have  done  so  much  long- 
er, and  perhaps  compelled  the  Romans  to  abandon  their 
enterprise,  but  for  the  su])erstitious  rigor  with  which  the 
besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  believed,  indeed,  that 
they  might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but  not  that 
they  might  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any 
for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  inaction.  They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  on 
those  days,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  approaches, 
and  fixed  their  engines  without  opposition.  They  threw 
down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which  so  great  a  part 
of  the  wall  fell,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an 
assault.  The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons were  killed. 

History  observes  that,  during  the  tumult,  cries,  and  dis- 
order of  this  slaughter,  the  priests,  who  were  at  that  time 
employed  in  divine  service,  continued  it  with  surprising 
firmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  and 
their  grief  at  seeing  their  friends  and  relations  massacred 
before  their  eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood 
mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  offered,  and  the 
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sword  of  the  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their 
duty ;  happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as 
faithful  to  the  spirit,  as  the  letter  of  it !  Pompey,  with 
many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered  the  tem])le,  and  not 
only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
into  which,  by  the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permitted 
to  enter  once  a  year,  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation. 
This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  the  Jews  most  against 
the  Romans. 

Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which 
consisted  pi'incipally  in  sums  tliat  had  been  deposited  there 
by  private  families  for  their  better  security.  Those  sums 
amounted  to  two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  without  reckon- 
ing the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and 
and  of  infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect 
for  the  majesty  of  the  God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pom- 
pey behaved  in  this  manner  ;  for,  according  to  liim,  nothing 
was  more  contem])tible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more  unwor- 
thy the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  oppo- 
site to  ihe  institutions  of  their  ancestors.*  Pompey,  in  this 
noble  disinterestedness,  had  no  other  motive,  than  to  de- 
prive malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking  his  repu- 
tation. Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
pagans  upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  god.  They  blas- 
phemed what  they  kneM'  nothing  of. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  till  then,  Pompey  had  been 
successful  in  all  things,  but  tliat  after  this  sacrilegious 
curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  and  that  his 
taking  the  temple  o   Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECTION     V, EEIGX     OF     HYRCANUS     II.,     WHICH    COXTIXUED 

TWENTY-FOUR    YEARS. 

Pompey,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  to  be  demolished,  re-established  Hyrcanus,  and 
sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antig- 
onus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several  cities 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  .and 
left  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Antipater,  who  was  at 

*  Cn.  Pompeius,  captis  Hierosolymis,  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil  attigit.  In 
primis  hop,  ut  imilla  alia,  sapieiitur.  quod  in  tarn  guspiciosa,  ac  uialedlca  civitate, 
looum  seinioni  obtrectatorum  non  reliquit.  Xon  enini  credo  rcligionem  et 
.Ind-Tornni  et  hosiiuni  impfdimento.  prestantippimo  imppratori.  sod  pndorem 
fnisse — istorum  relijrio  sarrorum  a  splendore  hnjiis  imperii,  gr^ivitate  uominis 
vestrl,  majorum  institutis  abhorrebat.— Cic.  pro.  Flacco.  n.  67-69. 
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the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  ministers. 
Alexander  made  liis  escape  u))on  the  way  to  Rome,  and 
returiied  into  Judea,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new 
troubles.* 

Hyrcanus,  finding  hiinself  too  weak  to  take  the  field 
against  him,  had  recourse  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans. f 
Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having  overthrown  Alex- 
ander in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus in  the  high-priesthood,  t  He  made  great  alterations 
in  the  civil  government,  for  from  monarcbial,  as  it  had 
been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical ;  but  these  innova- 
tions were  of  short  duiation. 

Crassus,  in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent 
upon  gratifyhig  his  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,, 
where  he  had  been  told  great  ti-easures  were  laid  up.  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents.  § 

Caesnr,  after  Ins  exjiedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived 
in  Syria,  Antigonus,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  Rome, 
with  his  father  Aristobidus,  came  to  throw  himself  at  his 
feet,  begged  him  to  re-establish  him  u])on  the  throne  of  his 
father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints 
against  Antipatcr  and  Hyrcanus.  Cassar  had  too  great  ob- 
ligations to  both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  inter- 
ests ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would 
have  miscarried.  He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  re- 
tain the  dignity  of  high-]iriest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  Judea,  to  himself  and  liis  posterity  after  him  for 
ever,  and  gave  Anti]»ater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judea^ 
under  Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabin- 
ius was  abolished,  and  the  government  of  Judea  re-estab-^ 
lished  on  its  ancient  footing.  || 

Antipater  cauoed  me  ;'c^'eTnment  of  Jerusalem  to  begiven 
to  Phasael  his  eldest  son,  and  that  of  Galilee  to  Herod  his 
second  son.lF 

Cjesar,  at  the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  service  he  had  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  per- 
mitted him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey 
had  caused  to  be  dem.olished.  Antipater,  without  losing 
time,  began  the  work,  and  tlie  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it 

*  A.  M.  .-^Wl.    Ant.  J.  C.  C3.  t  A.  M.  3917.     Ant.  J.  C.  57. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  to.    W.  do  Bel.  Jnd.  T.  6.        §  A.  M.  .*?<H0.    Ant.  J.  C.  64. 
II  A.  M.  :i957.    Ant.  J.  C.  47.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.xv.  de  Bell.  Jud.  1,  8. 
%  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  17.    de  Bell.  Jud.  1,  8. 
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had  been  before  the  demolition.  Cffisar  wan  killed  this 
year.* 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judca,  as  Avell  as  all  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  agitated  by  violent 
troubles. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  had  entered 
Syria  with  a  powerful  army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment into  Judea,  with  orders  to  place  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  \ipon  the  throne,  who  on  liis  side  had 
also  raised  troops.  Hyrcanus,  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother, 
upon  proposal  of  an  accommodation,  had  the  imprudence  to 
go  to  the  enemy,  avIio  seized  them,  and  ])ut  them  in  irons. 
Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment  before  the  Par- 
thians  entered  it,  to  seize  him  also.f 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and 
country,  placed  Antigonus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his  hands.  Phasael, 
who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed  out  his 
brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. As  for  Hyrcanus,  his  lite  was  granted  him  :  but,  to 
render  him  incapable  of  the  high-priestriood,  Antigonus 
caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off :  for,  according  to  the  Levitical 
law,  it  was  requisite  that  the  high-priest  shoxild  be  perfect 
in  all  his  members. t  After  having  thus  mutilated  him,  he 
gave  him  back  to  the  Parthians  that  they  might  carry  him 
into  the  east,  from  whence  it  would  not  be  possible  for  hira 
to  embroil  affaii's  in  Judea.  He  continued  a  prisoner  at  Se- 
leucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Pln-aates  to  the  crown, 
who  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  lib- 
erty to  see  and  converse  with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who 
"were  very  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king 
and  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficieni;  to  sup- 
poi't  his  rank  with  sjdendor.  The  love  of  his  native  country 
made  him  forget  all  those  advantages.  He  returned  the 
year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither  Herod  had  invited  him 
to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some  years  afterwards. § 

Plerod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egyf)t,  from  Avhence  he 
went  to  Rome.  Antony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of 
power,  which  the  triumvirate  had  given  him.  Pie  took 
Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favor 
than  he  expected.     For,  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which 

•  A.  M.  3900.    Ant.  J.  C.  44.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  17. 

t  A.  M.  3961.    Ant.  J.  C  43.  Joseph.  Autiq.  xix.  i.'4,  26.  Id.  de  Bell.  .Jnd.  i.  11. 

i  Lev.  xxi.  16-24.  §  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  2. 
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was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,*  whose 
sister  Marianme  he  had  lately  manned,  with  the  view  of 
only  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under 
Hyrcanus,  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  u])on 
himself,  contrary  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like 
cases.  For  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate  the  riglits  of 
the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors, 
and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king 
of  Judea  by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the 
Ca])itol,  where  he  received"  the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with 
the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  occasions. 

Herod  passe  1  only  seV'jn  daj's  at  Rome  in  negotiating 
this  great  affair,  and  returned  speedily  into  Judea.  He  em- 
ployed no  more  time  than  three  months  in  his  journeys  by 
sea  and  land. 

6ECTIOX  VI. — REIGX  OP  AI^^TIGOXUS,  WHICH  COXTIXUED  OXLT 
TWO    YEARS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain 
his  title  from  the  Romans.  Antigonus  was  not  Inclined  to 
resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  hiui  so  much  pains  and 
money  to  acquire.  He  disputed  it  with  him  very  vigorously 
for  almost  two  years.f 

Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  following  campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  invested  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  and  numerous  army.  Antony  had  given  orders  to 
Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
reduce  Antigonus,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judea.  | 

While  the  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on, 
Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated 
his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  They  had  been  contracted 
four  years  to  each  other;  but  the  unforeseen  troubles  into 
which  he  fell,had  prevented  their  consummating  the  marriage 
till  then.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus 
II.  She  waq  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue  : 
and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  cpialities 

*  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus;  and  Jiig 
father  was  Alexander,  son  of  Aristol)u)us.  brother  of  Hyrcanus  ;  so  that  the 
right  of  bot}i  brotliers  to  the  crown  was  united  in  his  person. 

t  A.  M .  3%5.    Ant.  J.  C.  39. 

I  A.  M.  3966.    Ant.  J.  C.  38.    Joseph.  Autiq.  1.  xiv.  27.    Id.  de  Bell.  Jud-  i.  li 
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that  adorn  the  sex.  Tlie  attachment  of  the  JeAvs  to  the 
Asmona'an  family  made  Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing 
her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  affections, 
which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  his  marriage 
at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having 
joined  their  forces,  prosecuted  the  siege  in  concert  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  and  with  a  numerous  army,  which  amounted  to 
at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place,  however,  held  out 
against  them  many  months  with  exceeding  resolution  ;  and 
if  the  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the 
defence  of  places,  as  they  were  brave  and  resolute,  it  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were 
much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried  the 
place  after  a  siege  of  something  morj  than  six  months. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  en- 
tered on  all  sides,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
And  to  revenge  the  obsthiate  resistance  they  had  met  with, 
and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so  long  and  difficult 
a  siege,  they  filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and 
slaughter,  and  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them, 
though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to  i)revent  them.* 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Sosius  in  tlie  most  submissive  and  most  abject  man- 
ner. He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to  Antony,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have  re- 
served him  for  his  triumph  ;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think 
himself  safe  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  sur- 
vived, would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  obtained  the 
death  ot  that  unfoitunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a 
hu-ge  sum  of  money .f  He  was  proceeded  against  in  forai, 
condenmed  to  die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  u])on  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  common  ci-iminals,  ^ith  the  rods  and 
axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake  ;  a  treatment 
with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head 
before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmona3ans,  after  a  duration 
of  one  hundi-ed  and  tvscnty-nine  years,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccaljeus.  Herod  entered  by 
this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea. 

This  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event,  by 

•A.M.  3067.     Ant.  .).C.'37. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  27.  Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  I'lut.  iu  Aiit«u.  p.  932. 
Pioii.  Cass- 1.  49,  p.  406. 
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■which  the  sovereign  authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a 
stranger,  an  Idunia^an,  ouglit  to  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  proi)hecy, 
which  had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms  ;  had  given  it  as  the 
certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which  the  whole  nation 
was  interested,  which  was  the  ]>erpetual  object  of  their 
vows  and  hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  char- 
acteristic from  all  other  nations  of  the  world,  wlio  had  an 
equal  interest  in  it,  but  without  knoAving  or  being  apprised 
of  it.  This  was  the  pi'ophecy  of  Jacob,  who  at  his  death 
foretoW  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what 
would  happen  in  the  series  of  titue  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of 
which  they  were  the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were 
called.  Among  the  other  predictions  of  that  patriarch  con- 
cerning the  tribe  of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now 
speak  :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  *  The 
sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both)  implies  here 
the  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  Ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to 
denote  the  Messiah ;  the  fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and 
is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The  first  is,  that  as  long 
as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  exist,  it  shall  have  pre-eminence 
and  authority  over  the  other  tribes  ;  tlie  second,  that  it  shall 
exist,  and  form  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magis- 
trates, till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  wherein  that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
evidently  appears. 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a 
little  attention.  When  Herod,  the  Idumaean,  and,  in  con- 
sequence a  stranger,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  the  authority 
and  superiority  Avhich  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over  the  other 
tribes,  were  first  taken  from  it.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no 
lon:^er  the  su])remacy  :  it  no  longer  existed  as  a  distinct 
body,  from  wliich  the  magistrates  were  taken.  It  was  man- 
ifest, therefore,  that  the  Messiah  was  come.  But  at  what 
time  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  confounded 
with  them?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Adruin, 
who  finally  exterminated  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was 
therefore  before  those  times  the  Messiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment 

*  Gen.  xUx.  10. 
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of  his  prophecies  ?  Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  his' 
tory,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  u])on  facts  like  this,  when 
we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter  ?  Herod,  re- 
duced to  quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no 
thoughts  of  demanding  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for 
another.  It  was  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stran- 
ger, while  there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being. 
But  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should 
be  king  of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass 
away  than  that  decree  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was 
at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  power  when  Herod 
arrived  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary  to  the  con- 
ducting of  things  to  this  point !  But  is  there  any  thing 
difficult  to  the  Almighty  ? 


ARTICLE  II. 

ABRIDGMENT   OF   THE    HISTORY    OF   THE   PARTHIANS. 

The  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  considerable  that  ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its 
beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  extended  itself  by  little  and  lit- 
tle over  all  Asia  Major,  and  made  even  the  Romans  tremble. 
Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  years ;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
were  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after 
him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  Avhom 
all  his  successors  wei-e  called  Arsacides,  Artaxerxes,  by  birth 
a  Persian,  having  overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of 
those  kings,  transferi-ed  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the 
Persians,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Mammaeus.  I  shall  only  speak  here  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  them 
very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  re- 
late in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  oc- 
casion to  make  Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  in  Avhat  manner  he  had  caused  himself 
to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians.  Theodotus  at  the  same 
time  made  Bactria  revolt,  and  took  that  province  from  An- 
tiochus,  surnamed  Theos.* 

*  A.  M.  3754.    Ant.  J.  C.  250. 
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Some  time  after,  Seleiicus  Call  in  ic  us,  who  succeeded  An- 
tiociuis,  endeavored  in  A'ain  to  subdue  the  Parthians.  He 
fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was  made  ])risoner ;  this 
hai)])ened  in  the  reign  of  Tridates,  otherwise  called  Arsa- 
ces  II.,  brother  of  the  first.* 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  waf;  more  successful 
than  his  predecessoi'.  lie  marched  into  the  east,  and  repos- 
sessed himself  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians  had  taken 
from  him.t  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  after 
Avith  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty 
thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of  tedious  duration,  An- 
tiochus made  a  treaty  Avith  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist 
him  in  conquering  the  revolted  provinces,  t  Antiochus 
marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria, 
with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion.§ 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.,  succeeded  his  father, 
and,  after  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his 
death  to  Phraates  L,  his  eldest  son. 

Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before 
his  own  issue,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and 
who  was  in  effect  one  of  the  greatest  kings  the  Parthians 
ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  pris- 
oner. II 

Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithridates,  his  father,  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  under  ]>retext  of  delivering  his  brother,  De- 
metrius, who  had  been  long  kept  in  captivity.  After  having 
defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  m  as  himself  over- 
thrown and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  Phraates,  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had  formed  his 
design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians, 
and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle. TT 

Artabanus,  his  uncle,  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon 
after.** 

His    successor    was    Mithridates   II.,   of    whom   Justin 

*A.M.  37G8.     Ant.  J.  C.  206.  t  A.  M.  .0792.     A. it.  J.  C.  212. 

t  The  .Abbu  Longue/.ue,  in  liis  Latin  dissertation  upon  tlie  Arsacides,  ascribei 
■wliat  is  liere  said  to  Arlalianus,  wlioui  lie  places  between  Areaces  II.  and 
Priapatius.     .Tuftin  savs  notliing  of  tliera. 

§  A.  M.  37!IS.     Ant.  J.  ('.  2(16.  II  A.  M.  3840.    Ant.  J.  C.  164. 

IT  A.  M.  3873.     Ant.  J.  C.  131.  **  A.  M.  3875.    Aut.  J.  C.  128. 
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says,  that  his  great  actions  acquired  him  the  surname  of 
Great.* 

He  declared  war  against  tlie  Arracnians,  find  by  a  treaty 
-of  peace,  Avhich  he  made  with  them,  he  obIii»:ed  their  king 
to  send  him  his  son,  Tigrancs,  as  a  hostage.  Tlie  Litler  was 
afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Pnrthians 
themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans.f 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re- 
establislied  him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  for  two  years  after,  t 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, who  sent  Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity 
and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given  place  to  Sylla.  § 

Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging 
Philip,  his  brother,  in  the  city  of  Brerea,  was  defeated  and 
taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  PhiHj),  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  wlio  treated  him  with  all  the 
honors  possible.     He  died  there  of  disease.  || 

Mithridates  11.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years, 
universally  regretted  by  his  subjects.  The  domestic  troubles 
with  whicli  his  death  was  followed  considerably  Aveakened 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  loss  still  more  sensibly 
■felt.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had 
-given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them. 
He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria 
and  Phcenicia.lF 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires, 
and  after  him  Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  little  more  is 
known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  him- 
self to  be  surnamed  The  God.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lu- 
cullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Romans  had  obtained 
over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  t'm  *  secret  intelligence 
Avith  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  31it;iridates  wrote  him 
the  letter  which  Sallust  has  preserved.** 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus, 
to  terminate  the  war  against  Mithridates,  engaged  Phraates 
in  the  party  of  the  Romans.ft 

•  Justin,  p.  115.  t  A.M.  3909.     Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

t  A.  M.  3.012.  §  A.  M.  3914.     Ant.  J.  C.  SK). 

II  A.  M.  301.5.     Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  22. 
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The  latter  joined  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  fatlier, 
and  separated  from  Pompey. 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  was  killed 
by  his  own  children.  Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded 
him. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  the  same  time. 
Artavasdes,  his  son,  succeeded  him.* 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  cither  by  Iiis 
own  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or 
by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  a]ij)lied  to  Gabin- 
ius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  ui)on  t!ie 
throne ;  but  without  effect. f  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence.  Besieged  in  Babylon,  and  Avarmly  ])ressed,  he 
surrendered  to  Orodes,  who,  considering  him  only  as  an 
enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
by  which  means  Orodes  became  peaceable  possessor  of  the 
throne,  t 

But  he  found  enough  to  em])loy  him  abroad,  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  expect.  Crassns  had  lately  been  created  con- 
sul at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the  second  time.  On  the 
partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassns,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced  on  that  account,  because  it  favored  tlie 
design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia. 
When  he  Avas  in  comj)auy,  even  with  people  he  scarcely 
knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports.  Among  his 
friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran  even 
into  an  extravagance  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character,  and 
seemed  to  forget  himself  in  a  strange  manner.  He  did  not 
confine  his  views  to  the  government  of  Syria,  nor  to  the 
conquest  of  some  neigliboring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that  of 
Parthia ;  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  such  things  as 
should  make  the  great  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes, 
and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mithridates,  appear  like  the 
feats  of  infants  in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  already 
overrun,  in  thought,  Bactria  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the.  remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east. 
However,  in  the  instructions  and  ])Owers  Avhich  were  given 
him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included  ;  but  all  the  world 
knew  his  design  against  it  was  liis  darling  passion.  §  Such 
a  beginning  forebodes  no  success. 

His  dej)arture  had,  besides,  something  more  inauspicious 
in  it.     One  of  the  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  op- 

♦A.M.394S.  Ant.  J.  C. 56.      t  Justin.  1.  xlii.  c.  4.       tA.M.3949.  Ant.  J.  C.  5& 
§  A.  M.  3950.    Ant.  J.  C.  54.     Plut.  in  Oraas.  p.  562-654. 
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pose  his  going,  and  was  joined  by  many  people,  who  could 
not  suffer  liim  to  set  out  with  gayety  of  heart  to  carry  a  war 
against  a  people  Avho  had  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  having  in  vain 
opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate 
of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  set  a  cauldron 
full  of  fire  before  him.  When  Crassus  came  to  the  ])lace,  he 
threw  perfumes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering 
over  them  the  most  terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not 
be  heard  without  making  all  present  tremble  with  horror, 
and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have  been  regarded 
by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  ''.e 
continued  his  march,  arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the 
sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked,  and  lost  many  ships  in 
his  passage.  When  he  arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  was  at  that  time  employed  in  building  a  now  city. 
IJpon  which  Crassus  rallied  him  in  these  words  :  "  King  of 
the  Galatians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the 
twelfth  liour  of  the  day."  *  "  xVndyou,  lord  Crassus,"  replied 
Dejotarus,  "are  not  too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  Avar 
against  the  Parthians."  For  Crassus  was  at  that  time  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  old  ;  and  his  countenance  made  him 
look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed  that  there  were  considerable  treas- 
ures in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not 
ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  it  Avorth  his  trouble  to  go 
a  little  out  of  his  way,  to  make  himself  master  of  them.  lie 
therefore  marched  thither  with  his  army.  Besides  the  other 
riches,  which  amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  there 
was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and  concealed  in  another  of 
wood,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose  :  this  was  known  only 
by  Eleazar  the  priest,  Avho  ke])t  the  treasures  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. This  beam  of  gold  weighed  three  hundred  mina?,  each 
of  which  Aveighed  tAvo  pounds  and  a  half.  Eleazar,  who 
was  apprised  of  the  motive  of  his  march  to  Jerusalem,  to 
save  the  other  riches,  Avhich  Avere  almost  all  of  them  de- 
i:)osited  in  the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the 
golden  beam  to  Crassus,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it  away, 
after  having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle  Avith  the 
rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  sacred 
with  avarice?      Crassus  took  the  beam  of  gold,  and,  not- 

•  The  twelfth  hour  wae  the  end  of  the  day. 
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withstanding,  made  the  rest  of  the  treasures  his  plunder. 
He  then  continued  liis  march.* 

Every  tiling  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could 
have  expected.  He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  Avith- 
out  any  opposition,  passed  it  with  his  army,  and  entered 
the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them  without  any 
other  real  motive  for  the  war  tlian  the  insatial)le  desire  of 
enriching  himself  by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extremely  opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla, 
and  afterwards  under  Pompey,  had  made  peace,  and  several 
treaties  with  them.  There  had  been  no  comi)laint  of  any 
infraction  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  Avar ;  so 
that  the  Parthians  had  not  expected  such  an  invasion  ;  and, 
not  being  upon  their  guard,  had  made  no  prepanitions  for 
their  defence.  Crassus  in  consequence  was  master  of  the 
field,  and  overran,  Avithout  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  He  also  took  several  cities  Avithout  resist- 
ance ;  and  had  he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  it  Avould  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetra- 
ted as  far  as  Seleuciaaud  Ctesiphon,  seized  them,  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. But,  instead  of  pursuing  his  point,  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  after  having  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  to  secure  the  cities  Avhich  had  surrendered 
to  him,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into 
Avinter-quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  Avhere  his  sole  em- 
ployment was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  Avas  joined  there  by  his  son,  Avhom  Caesar  sent  to  him 
out  of  Gaul,  a  young  man  who  had  already  been  honored 
Avith  several  of  the  military  crowns  giAen  by  the  general 
to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valor.  He 
brought  Avith  him  one  thousand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition, 
which  Avere  A'ery  considex*able,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly, 
after  that  of  having  undertaken  this  Avar,  Avas  his  hasty  re- 
turn into  Syria,  for  he  should  have  gone  on  Avithout  delay, 
and  have  seized  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at 
enmity  Avith  the  Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies 
time  to  make  preparations  by  his  retreat,  Avhich  Avas  the 
cause  of  his  ruin. 

While  he  Avas  reassembling  all  his  troops  from  their 
winter  quarters,  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Parthia 
arrived,  who    ojjened   their   commissions   in  a  fcAV  Avords. 

•  Joseph.  Autiq.  xiv.  12. 
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They  told  him  that  if  that  army  Avas  sent  ly  tlic  Romans 
against  the  Parthians,  tlie  war  could  not  he  terminated  by 
any  treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other  empire. 
That  if,  as  they  had  been  informed,  it  was  only  Crassus,  who, 
against  the  o])inion  of  his  country,  and  to  satiate  his  private 
avarice,  had  taken  arms  against  them,  and  entered  one  of 
their  provinces,  the  king  their  master  was  well  disposed  to  act 
with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take  j)ity  on  the  age  of 
Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rattier 
shut  up  than  keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depart  Avith 
their  lives  and  rings  safe.  They  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the 
garrisons  left  by  Crassus  in  the  conquered  iilaces.  Crassus 
answered  this  discourse  only  with  a  boast.  He  told  them, 
"they  should  have  his  answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia." 
Upon  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  ambassadors,  named 
Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing,  and  showing  him  the  palm 
of  his  hand  :  "  Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  than  see  Seleucia."  The  ambassadors 
retired,  and  went  to  give  their  king  notice  that  he  must  pre- 
pare for  Avar. 

As  soon  as  the  season  Avould  permit,  Crassus  took  the 
field.  The  Parthians  had  time,  during  the  Avinter,  to  assem- 
ble a  very  great  army,  to  op])ose  him.*  Orodes  their  king 
divided  his  troops,  and  marched  in  ])erson  Avith  one  ])art  of 
them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  :  he  sent  the  other  into 
Mesopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  general, 
on  his  arrival  there,  retook  several  jilaces  which  Crassus  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  Avho,  Avith 
exceeding  difficulty  had  esca])ed  out  of  the  cities  of  jMesopo- 
tamia,  where  they  had  been  in  garrison,  of  Avhich  the  Par- 
thians had  already  retaken  some,  and  were  besieging  the  rest, 
came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable 
of  disquieting  and  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they 
had  seen  Avith  their  OAvn  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  had  also  been  Avitnesses  of  their  terrible 
valor,  in  the  bloody  attack  of  the  cities  they  besieged.  They 
added  that  they  Avere  troops  not  to  be  escaped  Avhen  they 
pursued,  nor  overtaken  Avhen  they  fled  ;  that  their  arrows, 
of  a  Aveight,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  astonishing  rajiidity, 
■were  always  attended  Avith  mortal  Avounds,  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  themselves. 

*  A.  M.  3950.    Ant.  J.  C.  52.    Tlut.  in  Crass,  p.  554. 
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This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness 
.of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  imagined  that  the  Parthians 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians, 
whom  Liicullus  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  Avould  consist  in  the 
length  of  the  wajr,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would 
never  dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  experience  great 
battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose  so  high, 
that  many  of  the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Crassus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  to 
assemble  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  again  upon  the 
whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listened  to  the  advice  of  none 
but  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  make 
all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in 
that  resolution,  was  the  arrival  of  Artabazus,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. He  brought  with  him  a  body  of  six  hundred  horse, 
which  were  ])art  of  his  guard ;  adding,  that  besides  these 
he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty  thousand  foot, 
at  his  service.  But  he  advised  him  to  take  great  care  not 
to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  Armenia. 
The  reasons  with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were,  that 
Armenia,  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse, 
in  which  the  greatest  strength  of  their  army  consisted, 
would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to  them ;  that  if  they 
took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sup];)ly 
the  army  with  all  necessaries ;  instead  of  which,  if  he 
marched  by  the  way  of  Mesopotamia,  convoys  would  be  de- 
ficient, and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in  his  front,  in 
all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before 
he  could  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  dominions; 
and  in  those  plains,  the  horse  would  have  all  possible  advan- 
tages against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  must  cross  several 
sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress 
for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  counsel  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  reasons  unanswerable  ;  but  Crassus,  blinded 
by  Providence,  which  intended  to  punish  the  sacrilege  lie 
had  committed  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
spised all  that  was  said  to  hini.  He  only  desired  Artabazus, 
who  retured  into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as 
■soon  as  ])ossible. 

I  have  said  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is 
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self-evident  in  a  great  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes 
the  same  remark  upon  it;  this  is  Dion  Crassus,  a  very  judi- 
cious liistorian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warrior.  lie  says 
that  the  Romans  under  Crassus  "  had  no  corrector  judicious 
view,  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  or  in  no  condition  to  execute  what 
might  be  requisite  ;  so  that  they  appear  as  if  condemned  and 
pursued  by  some  divinity,  who  would  not  allow  them  to 
make  use  of  their  bodies  or  minds."  That  divinity  Avas  un- 
known to  Dion.  It  was  he  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored, 
and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  temj)Ie. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had 
seven  legions  of  foot,"  nearly  four  thousand  horse,  and  as 
many  light-armed  soldiers  and  archers,  which  amounted  in 
all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  one  of  the  finest  armies 
the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  his  troops  passed  the 
bridge  he  had  laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  tlie  city  of 
Zeugma,  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in 
the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going 
on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an 
impetuous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
fell  upon  the  bridge,  and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The 
troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness.  He  endeavored 
to  reanimate  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  promis- 
ing them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  back  by  the 
way  of  Armenia  ;  and  concluded  his  discourse  with  assuring 
them  that  not  one  of  them  should  return  that  way.  Those 
last  words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped  him 
very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greatest 
trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  effect  they 
had  produced ;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  ajid  haughti- 
ness, he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explaining  the  sense  of 
those  words,  to  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His 
scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and 
reported  that  there  was  not  a  single  man  to  be  seen  in  the 
country,  but  that  they  had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  great 
number  of  horse,  which  seemed  to^have  fled  suddenly,  as  if 
they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes  ; 
and  his  soldiers  began  to  desjnse  the  Parthians  as  men  that 
would  never  have  courage  to  stand  a  charge,  and  come  to 
blows  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to  approach 
some  town  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the 
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army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the 
enemy,  their  force,  and  what  designs  they  had  in  view  ;  or, 
if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march  along  the 
Euphrates  towards  Seleucia  ;  because,  by  always  keeping 
upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the 
poAver  of  the  Parthians  to  surround  him ;  and  that,  with  the 
fleet  which  might  follow  him,  provisions  might  be  always 
brouglit  from  Syi'ia,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army 
might  stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  quaestor,  and  the 
same  who  afterwards  conspired  against  Csesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  on  the 
point  of  adopting  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named 
Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  had  the  address  to 
make  him  approve  a  quite  different  plan.  That  Arab  had 
formerly  served  under  Ponipey,  and  was  known  by  many  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Su- 
rena  found  him  entirely  qualified  to  play  the  part  he  gave 
him.  Accordingly,  when  he  Avas  conducted  to  Crassus,  lie 
informed  him  that  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman 
army  in  the  face ;  that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread 
universal  terror  among  their  troops  ;  and  that  there  wanted 
no  more  for  the  obtaining  a.  complete  victory,  than  to  march 
directly  up  to  them  and  give  them  battle.  He  offered  to  be 
their  guide  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way. 
Crassus,  blinded  by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell 
into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  instances  of  Cas- 
sius, and  some  others,  who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes, 
after  having  persuaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  condiacted  him  across  the  plain  by  a  way.  at 
first  level  and  easy,  but  which  at  length  became  difficult  from 
the  deep  sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engaged  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  barren  country,  of  a  frightful  dry- 
ness, where  the  eye  could  neither  discover  any  boundary, 
nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  If  thirst 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  way  discouraged  the  Romans,  the 
prospect  of  tlie  country  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still 
more  terrible  :  for  the}^  could  perceive,  neither  near  them 
nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook  ;  not  so 
much  as  a  liill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass ;  nothing  was  to  be 
Been  but  heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which 
the  arrival  of  couriers  from  Artabazus  ought  to  have  fully 
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convinced  them.  That  jirince  infonned  Crassus  that  king 
Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  witli  a  ]>owerful  army  : 
tliat  the  war  he  had  to  su])j)ort  prevented  liim  from  sending 
the  aid  he  liad  promised  ;  but  tliat  lie  advised  lum  to  a].> 
])roaeh  Armenia,  in  ordt-r  to  unite  their  forees  ngidnst  the 
common  enemy ;  that  if  lie  would  not  follow  that  advice,  he 
cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  liis  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, the  open  plains,  and  such  places  as  were  commodious 
for  the  horse,  and  to  kec})  always  close  to  the  mountains. 
Crassus,  instead  of  giving  ear  to  these  wise  counsels,  flew 
out  against  those  that  gave  them  ;  and  without  deigning  to 
write  an  answer  to  Artabazus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  "  I 
liave  no  time  at  present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia  ; 
I  shall  go  thither  soon,  and  shall  then  ])unish  Artabazus  for 
his  treachery." 

Crassus  Avas  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by 
his  artful  suggestions,  that  he  continued  to  follow  him  with- 
out the  least  distrust,  notwithstanding  all  the  advice  that 
was  given  hhn,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  great  way  into  the 
sandy  deserts  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made 
his  escape,  and  gave  Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done^ 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's 
country,  where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelliajence,  the 
scouts  came  in  full  speed  to  inform  Ci'assus  that  a  very 
numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing  with  great 
order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news 
threw  the  whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  consternation. 
Crassus  Avas  more  affected  with  it  than  the  rest.  He  made 
all  possible  haste  to  draw  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  At 
first,  following  the  advice  of  Cassius,  he  extended  his  in- 
fantry as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more 
ground,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him  ; 
he  posted  all  his  cavalry  u]<on  the  wings.  But  afterwards 
he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot  in  close 
order,  he  made  tliem  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing  on 
all  sides,  of  which  each  flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front.* 
Every  cohort  had  acom])any  of  horse  near  it,  that,  each  part 
being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave 
one  of  the  wings  to  Cassius,  the  other  to  his  young  sou 
Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook 

•  The  Roitian  foliort  was  a  hody  of  Infantry,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
bandied  men,  and  diSered  vei?  little  from  wliat  is  now  called  a  battalion. 
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which  had  not  much  water,  but  was  however  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the  exceeding  drought  and  ex- 
cessive heat. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper 
to  encamp  in  this  place,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  recover 
from  the  extraordinary  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  a 
long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  during  the  night ; 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  all  possible  endeavors  should  be  used 
to  get  intelligence  of  the  enem}'',  and  that  when  their  num- 
ber and  disposition  were  known,  they  might  attack  them  the 
next  day.  But  Crassus,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  ardor  of  his  son,  and  of  the  horse  under  his  command, 
who  pressed  liiui  to  lead  them  against  the  cnemj',  gave  or- 
ders that  all  who  had  occasion  for  refreshment,  should  eat 
under  arms  in  their  ranks;  and,  scarcely  allowing  them  time 
for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to  march,  and  led 
them  on,  not  slowly  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  ra])id- 
ity,  and  as  fast  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view 
of  the  eneITl)^  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  did  not 
appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  they  had  been 
represented,  Avhich  M^as  a  stratagem  of  Surena.  He  had 
concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the  ad- 
vanced troops ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
briglitness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders  to  cover 
themselves  with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the 
Pai'thian  general  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of  battle, 
than  the  whole  field  resounded  with  dreadful  cries,  and  the 
most  frightful  noise  :  for  the  Parthians  did  not  excite  their 
troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a 
great  number  of  hollow  instruments  coA^'red  with  leather, 
and  having  bells  of  brass  around  them,  which  they  struck 
violently  against  each  other :  the  noise  made  by  these  instru- 
ments was  rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of 
wild  beasts,  joined  with  claps  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians 
had  well  observed  that,  of  all  the  senses,  none  disorder  the 
soul  sooner  than  the  hearing ;  which  acts  upon  and  affects 
it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  causing  it  in  a 
manner  to  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had  cast 
the  Romans,  were  quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  Grow- 
ing off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of  their  arms,  appeared  all 
on  fii-e,  fi'om  the  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets  and 
cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and  glittered  like 
Vol.  IY.— 31 
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sunbeams,  and  to  which  tlio  furniture  and  armor  of  their 
horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena, 
handsome,  well-made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  of  a 
much  greater  reputation  for  valor  than  the  effeminacy 
of  his  mien  seemed  to  promise  ;  for  he  painted  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them,  wore  his  hair  curled, 
and  dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  ])ersevered 
in  Avearing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much 
neglected,  and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear 
more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans 
with  their  pikes,  and  endeavored  to  })enetrate  and  break  the 
front  ranks;  but  having  observed  the  depth  of  tliat  hollow 
square,  so  well  closed,  in  which  the  troops  stood  firm,  and 
supported  each  other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  re- 
tired in  a  seeming  confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were 
broken.  But  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see  their 
whole  arm}'  surrounded  on  all  sides,  Crassus  immediately 
gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge 
them ;  but  they  could  not  execute  those  orders  long ;  for 
for  they  were  compelled  by  a  shower  of  arrows  to  retire, 
and  cover  themselves  by  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing 
the  velocity  and  force  of  those  arrows,  against  which  no 
armor  was  proof,  and  which  penetrated  alike  whatever  they 
struck.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied  themselves  to 
shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its  being  possible  for  them 
to  miss,  though  they  had  endeavored  it,  so  close  were  the 
Romans  embattled.  They  did  dreadful  execution,  and  made 
deep  wounds ;  because,  drawing  their  bows  to  the  utmost, 
the  strings  discharged  their  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary 
weight,  with  an  impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could 
resist. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy,  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued 
firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were  wounded  mortally  ;  and  if 
they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  enemy,  they  could  do  them 
no  injury,  and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Parthians 
fled  before  them,  and  kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  re- 
tired ;  for  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  they  Avere  the  most 
expert  in  that  exercise,  after  the  Scythians  ;  an  operation  in 
reality  very  wisely  conceived ;  for  in  flying  they  saved  their 
lives,  and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infamy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians, 
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after  having  exhausted  all  their  arrows,  would  either  give 
over  the  tight,  or  come  to  blows  with  them  hand  to  hand, 
they  supported  their  distress  with  valor  and  resolution;  but, 
when  they  perceived  that,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there 
were  camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence  those  who  had  ex- 
hausted their  quivers  replenished  them,  Crassus,  losing  al- 
most all  courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavor,  what- 
ever it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  Avas  entirely 
surrounded  by  them ;  for  they  were  principally  intent 
against  him,  and  were  wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the 
rear. 

Young  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  five  hundred  arcliers,  and  eight  cohorts,  armed 
with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about  against  those  Avho  en- 
deavored to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they  were 
afraid  to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so 
good  a  front,  oi-  with  a  design  to  draw  off  young  Crassus  as 
far  as  they  could  from  his  father,  immediately  faced  about 
and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud  as 
he  could,  "They  don't  stand  us,"  pushed  on  full  sjjced  after 
them;  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse, 
prided  themselves  upon  not  staying  behind,  and  followed 
them  closely.  Carried  on  by  their  eagerness,  and  the  joy 
which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firmly  believed 
they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue, 
till,  being  at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  dis- 
covered their  error  ;  for  those  who  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about, 
and,  being  joined  by  many  other  trooj)s,  came  on  to  charge 
the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in 
expectation  that  the  enemy,  on  seeing  their  small  number, 
would  not  fail  to  attack  them,  but  come  to  close  figlit.  The 
barbarians  contented  themselves  Avith  opposing  him  in  front 
with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of 
their  light  horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides  without  coming  to  close  action,  poured  in 
a  constant  shower  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the  same  time, 
by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust, 
that  the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another  ; 
and  by  being  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close 
order,  they  were  a  kind  of  a  butt  for  every  arrow  shot  at  them, 
and  died  by  sIoav  but  cruel  deaths ;  for,  finding  their  entrails 
pierced,  and  not  being  aljle  to  support  the  pains  they  suf- 
fered, they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows 
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in  theii-  Iwdies,  and  expired  in  that  manner  in  extreme  tor- 
ments ;  or,  endeavoring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded 
points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  their  bodies, 
they  only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and  increased  their 
pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner  ;  and  those  who  were 
still  alive,  were  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  act ;  for  when 
young  Crassns  exhorted  them  to  charge  the  heavy-armed 
horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  bucklers, 
and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  through,  and  riveted  to 
the  groxmd  ;  so  that  it  Avas  equally  impossible  for  them  cither 
to  defend  themselves,  or  fly.  Putting  himself,  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  his  horse,  lie  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that 
heavy-armedbody,  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  himself  bold- 
ly among  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  well 
in  attacking  as  defending ;  for  his  troops,  with  Aveak  and 
short  javelins,  struck  against  armor  either  oi  excellent  steel, 
or  very  hard  leatlier ;  whereas  the  barbarians  charged  the 
Gauls,  who  were  either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  uith  good 
and  strong  spears.  These Gaids  Avere  ti'oops  in  Avhom  young 
Crassus  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  Avith  Avhom  he 
did  most  wonderful  exploits ;  for  those  troops  took  hold  of 
the  speare  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  Avith  them,  seized 
them  by  the  neck,  and  threAv  them  off  their  horses  ujion  the 
ground,  Avhere  they  lay  Avithout  power  to  stir,  from  the  ex- 
ceeding Aveight  of  their  arms.  ScA'eral  of  the  Gauls,  quit- 
ting their  horses,  crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and  thrust 
their  sAvords  into  their  bellies.  The  horses,  wild  Avith  pain, 
leaped  and  reared,  and  throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled 
them  and  the  enemy  indiscriminately  vnider  foot,  and  fell 
dead  uj)on  both. 

But  AvI  ali  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and 
thirst  ;  for  they  Avere  not  accustomed  to  supi)ort  them. 
They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  their  horses,  Avdiich,  run- 
ning preci))it;itcly  upon  that  heaA^y-arraed  body,  killed  them- 
selves upon  their  spears.  They  Avere  obliged  therefore  to 
retire  to  their  infaritry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who 
had  received  several  dangerous  Avounds. 

In  their  Avay,  they  saAV  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank 
of  sand,  to*Avhicli  they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses 
in  the  centre,  and  made  an  inclosure  Avith  their  bucklers,  by 
Avay  of  intrenchment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them  con- 
siderably in  defending  themseh'es  against  the  barbarians  ; 
but  it  proA'ed  quite  otherwise  ;  for,  in   an  even  place,  the 
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front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation,  wliere- 
as  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  showing  them 
over  each  other's  heads,  and  those  iu  the  rear  most,  tliey 
were  all  exposed  to  the  enemy.  So  that  unable  to  avoid  the 
arrows,  Avhich  the  barbarians  showered  continually  upon 
them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of  them,  and  deplored 
their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  Avithout  being 
able  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs 
of  their  valor. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had 
settled  in  that  country,  in  the  city  of  Carra3.  Those  two 
young  men,  touched  Avith  compassion  at  seeing  him  in  so 
sad  a  condition,  ])ressed  him  to  make  off  Avith  tliem,  and  to 
retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  liad  espoused  tlie  party 
of  the  Romans,  and  Avas  not  very  remote.  But  he  re])licd, 
"  That  the  fear  of  no  death,  however  cruel,  could  induce  him 
to  abandon  so  many  brave  men,  Avho  died  out  of  love  for 
him."  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  young  lord  !  He  ordered 
them  to  make  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  embracing  them, 
dismissed  them  from  the  service.  For  himself,  not  being 
able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  Avhich  Avas  shot  through  Avith 
an  arroAV,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  his 
sword  througli  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The 
principal  officers  killed  themselves :  and  many  of  those  avIio 
remained  Avere  slain,  fighting  Avith  exceeding  valor.  The 
Parthians  made  only  about  five  "hundred  prisoners;  and 
after  having  cut  off  young  Crassus's  head,  marched  imme- 
diately against  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the 
Parthians,  and  received  advice  that  they  Avere  put  to  the 
rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  resumed  some  courage ; 
and  the  more,  because  those  Avho  opposed  him  seemed  to 
abate  considerably  of  their  ardor  :  for  the  greatest  part  of 
them  had  gone  against  young  Crassus.  Wherefore,  draw- 
ing his  army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in  his  rear, 
in  iiopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son 
to  inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  Avho  had  put  them 
to  the  SAVord.  Only  the  last,  Avho  liad  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his 
son  was  lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful 
reinforcement.  Upon  this  ncAvs,  Crassus  Avas  struck  with 
such  a  diversity  of  afilicting  thoughts,  and  his  reason  there- 
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by  so  much  disturbed,  that  lie  was  no  lono^er  capable  of 
seeing  or  hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of  saving 
his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go  to  his  aid ;  and 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

The  Parthians,  Avho  returned  from  the  defeat  of  young 
Crassus,  arrived  that  moment  with  great  cries  and  songs  of 
victory,  which  from  afar  a])])rised  tlie  unfortunate  father  of 
his  misfortune.  The  barbarians  carrying  the  head  of  young 
Crassus  u])on  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans, 
and  insulting  them  with  the  most  scornful  bravadoes,  they 
asked  them  of  what  family  and  relations  that  young  Roman 
was  :  "  For,"  said  they,  "  it  is  impossible  that  a  young  man 
of  such  extraordinary  valor  and  bravery  should  be  the  son 
of  so  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus." 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans ;  and  in- 
stead of  exciting  the  height  of  anger,  and  the  desire  of 
revenge  in  them,  froze  them  with  terror  and  dismay,  Cras- 
sus, however,  showed  more  constancy  and  courage  in  his 
disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before ;  and,  running  through 
the  ranks,  he  cried  out,  "  Romans  this  mourning  regards 
oidy  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Rome  are  still  invul- 
nerable and  invincible,  while  you  continue  firm  and  intrej)id. 
If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has  just  now 
lost  a  son  whose  valor  you  admired,  let  it  api^ear  in  your  rage 
and  resentment  against  the  barbaiians.  i)eprive  them  of 
their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty,  and  do  not  suffer  )-our- 
selves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There  is  a  neces- 
sity for  experiencing  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great 
achievements.  Lucullus  did  not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio 
Antiochus,  Avithout  costing  them  some  blood.  It  is  after 
the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest 
victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favor  of  fortune  she  has  attained 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  forti- 
tude in  supporting  herself  with  vigor  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavored  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to 
reanimate  his  troops ;  but  Avhen  he  had  given  them  orders 
to  raise  the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the  general  discour- 
agement of  his  army,  even  in  that  cry  itself,  which  was  faint, 
unequal,  and  timorous  ;  whereas  the  shouts  of  the  enemy 
were  bold,  full,  and  strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of 
the  Parthians  dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  taking  them  in  flank,  distressed  them  extremely 
with  their  arrows;  while  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked  them 
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in  front,  and  obliged  tliem  to  close  np  in  one  great  body : 
except  those  who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  the  wounds  of  which 
occasioned  a  long  and  painful  death,  had  the  courage  to 
throw  tliemselves  upon  the  horse,  like  men  in  despair. 
Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was 
attended  with  tliis  advantage ;  it  occasioned  their  dynig 
immediately,  by  the  large  and  deep  Mounds  they  received  , 
for  the  barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through  their  bodies 
with  such  force  and  vigor,  ihat  they  often  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  upon  night's  coming  on,  the  barbarians  retired,  saying, 
they  would  grant  Crassiis  only  that  night  to  lament  for  his 
son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to  consult  his 
own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily,  to  being  dragged 
to  their  king  Arsaces.  They  then  encamped  m  the  presence 
of  tlie  Roman  army,  in  the  firm  expectation  that  the  next 
day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  complet- 
ing their  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no 
thouglits  either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  attending  to 
their  wounded,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  died  in  the  most 
horrible  torments.  Every,  man  was  solely  intent  upon  his 
particular  distress  ;  for  they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could 
not  escape,  whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the  cam]),  or 
ventured,  during  the  night,  to  throw  themseh'es  into  that 
immense  plain,  of  which  they  saw  no  end.  Besides  which, 
in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble. 
For,  to  carry  them  of¥  would  be  very  difficult,  and  ex- 
tremely retard  their  flight  ;  and  if  they  were  left  behind, 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  discover  the  de- 
])arture  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentations. 

Though  they  w^ere  perfectly  sensil)le  that  Crassus  alone 
was  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they  however  were 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  his  face  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
But  for  him,  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  an  obscure  corner, 
with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar, 
says  Plutarch,  a  great  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune  ; 
and  to  Avise  and  considerate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  temerity  and  ambition,  which  had 
blinded  him  to  such  a  degree  that  lie  could  not  bear  to  be 
less  at  Rome  than  the  first  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and 
thought  himself  low  and  mean,  because  there  were  two 
above  him,  Ca3sar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius.  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached 
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him,  and  endeavored  to  make  liim  rise,  and  to  console  and 
encourage  him.  But  seeing  him  entirely  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  liis  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all  consolation  and  re- 
monstrance, they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held 
a  council  of  war ;  and  it  Lelng  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  it  was  necessary  to  retire  immediatel}',  they  decamped 
without  sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with  great 
silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could 
not  follow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned,  tilled  the  camp 
with  tumult  and  confusion,  cries,  shrieks,  and  horrible  lam- 
entations ;  so  that  the  troops  who  marched  foremost  were 
seized  with  trouble  and  terror,  imagining  the  enemy  were 
coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back,  and 
di'awing  up  in  order  of  battle,  o  •  busying  themselves  in  set- 
ting the  wounded  who  followed  them  upon  the  beasts  of 
carriage,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less  sick,  they 
lost  much  time.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse, 
under  the  command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stop,  and  ar- 
rived about  midnight  at  the  city  of  Carrse.  Ignatius  called 
to  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls  ;  and  when  they  answered, 
bade  them  go  to  Coporiius,  who  commanded  in  the  ))lace, 
and  tell  him  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the 
Parthians ;  and  ^vithout  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them 
know  who  he  was,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid  over  the  Eujihrates, 
and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was  Acry  much 
blamed  for  having  abandoned  his  general. 

The  message  he  had  sent  to  Co])onius  by  those  guards 
was  of  great  service  to  Crassus  ;  for  that  governor  wisely 
conjecturing  from  the  manner  in  which  the  unknown  per- 
8on  had  given  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some 
disaster,  gave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand 
to  their  arms.  And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  Avay  Cras- 
sus had  taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted 
him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though  avcII 
informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pureue  him  in  the  dark, 
but  the  next  day  early  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  the 
wounded,  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand,  to  the  sword ;  and  their  cavalry  being  dispersed 
over  the  plain  after  those  Avho  fled,  took  many  of  them, 
whom  they  found  straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Vargunteius, 
having  separated  in  the  night  from  the  main  bo<ly  of  the 
urmy  Avith  four  cohorts,  missed  his  Avay,  and  Avas  found  the 
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next  morning  upon  a  small  eminence  by  the  barbarians,  who 
attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  great  valor  ;  but 
was  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  all  liis  soldiers 
killed,  except  twenty,  who,  with  sword  in  hand,  fell  on  the 
enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a  passage 
through  them.  The  barbarians  were  so  much  ai-tonished  at 
their  bravery,  that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and 
gave  them  a  passage.     They  arrived  safe  at  Carra?. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice  that  Cras- 
sus  had  escaped  with  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  that  those 
who  had  retired  to  Carr£e,  were  only  a  militia,  that  were  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena,  believing  the  re- 
ward of  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether  it  were 
or  not,  desired  to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to  decide 
either  to  besiege  Carra3  if  Crassus  were  there,  or  to  pursue 
him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatched  one  of 
his  interpreters,  Avho  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well, 
with  orders  to  a])proach  the  walls  of  Carrae,  and  in  the  Ro- 
man language  to  desire  to  speak  Avith  Crassus  himself,  or 
Cassius,  and  to  say  that  Surena  demanded  an  audience  with 
them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  Ids  orders,  Crassus  ac- 
"  cepted  the  proposal  with  joy.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian 
soldiers  came  from  the  barbarians,  who  kncAv  Crassus  and 
Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  them  in  the  camp  before 
the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the  place,  and  seeing 
Cassius  upon  the  Avails,  they  told  him  that  Surena  Avas  in- 
clined to  treat  Avith  them,  and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon 
condition  that  they  Avould  continue  in  amity  Avith  the  king 
.  his  master,  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him  ;  that  thisAvas 
more  adA^antageous  for  both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the 
last  extremities. 

Cassius  agreed  to  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and 
place  for  an  intervicAV  betAveen  Sureaa  and  Crassus  should 
immediately  be  fixed.  The  Arabians  assured  him  that  they 
Avould  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  that  effect;  and  AvithdrcAv. 
Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  j^lace  from 
whence  it  could  not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day 
with  his  Parthians,  Avho  talked  at  first  with  extreme  haugh- 
tiness, and  declared  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any  favor- 
able terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Cras- 
sus and  Cassius,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  their  hands.  The 
Romans,  enraged  at  such  exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus, 
that  it  Avas  necessary  to  renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes 
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of  aid  from  tlie  Armenians,  and  fly  tliat  very  niglit,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  higlily  important  that  not 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carra;  shoukl  know  tliis  design,  till 
the  instant  of  its  execution.  But  Andromaclius,  one  of  the 
citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first,  and  by  Crassus  himself, 
who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  liim  for  his  guide,  relying 
very  injudiciously  upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they 
were  fully  apprised  of  the  whole  jtlau  by*  means  of  that 
traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their  custom  to  engage  in  the 
night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus  fi'om  getting  so 
much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  Parthians 
to  come  u])  with  him,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one 
way,  sometimes  by  another,  and  at  length  In'oiight  them 
into  deep  marshy  grounds,  and  places  abounding  with  great 
ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  necessary 
to  make  a  great  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  extricate 
themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some,  who,  suspecting  that  it  was  Avith  no 
good  design  Andromachus  made  them  go  backwards  and 
forwards  in  that  manner,  refused  at  last  to  follow  him ; 
and  Crassus  himself  retiu-ned  toward  Cai-ras.  By  hasty 
marches  lie  escaped  into  Syria  with  five  hundred  horse. 
JMost  of  the'rest,  who  had  trusty  guides,  gained  the  pass  of 
the  mountains  called  Sinnachi,  and  were  in  a  ])lace  of  safety 
before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Andromachus,  in  those 
marshy  and  difficult  places.  He  had  with  hini  four  cohorts  . 
of  foot,  armed  Avith  round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and  five 
lictors  who  carried  the  fasces  before  him.  He  at  length 
came  into  the  main  road,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty, 
when  the  enemy  Avere  almost  u])on  him,  and  he  had  no  more 
than  twelve  stadia  to  make,  before  he  joined  the  troops 
under  Octavius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  gain  as  soon  as 
possible  another  summit  of  these  mountains,  less  impracti- 
cable to  the  horse,'  and  consequently  not  so  secure.  This 
was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachi,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a 
long  chain  of  mountains,  that  filled  up  all  the  space  between 
them.  Octavius,  therefore,  saw  plainly'  the  danger  that 
threatened  Crassus,  and  descended  first  himself  from  those 
eminences,  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  to  his  aid.  But 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who,  reproaching  them- 
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selves  for  tlieir  cowardice,  flew  to  liis  assistance.  Upon 
tlieir  arrival  they  charged  the  barbarians  so  rudely,  tliat 
they  obliged  them  to  abandon  tl\e  hill.  After  that,  they 
placed  Crassus  in  tlie  midst  of  them,  and  forming  a  khul  of 
rampart  for  him  with  their  bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely, 
that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy  should  approach  their  gen- 
eral's body,  till  they  M^ere  all  dead  round  hhn  fighting  in  his 
defence. 

Surena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went 
on  with  less  vigor  to  the  attack,  and  that,  if  the  night  came 
on,  and  the  Romans  should  gain  the  mountains,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  again  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders  that 
some  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  jiosted 
a  number  of  his  soldiers  around  them,  who,  seeming  in  dis- 
course together,  said,  as  the  general  i-eport  of  the  army, 
that  the  king  was  much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  with 
the  Romans ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to  culti- 
vate their  amity,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  favorable 
inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with  great  humanity;  and, 
that  the  effect  might  agree  with  their  ex])ressions,  as  soon 
as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  from 
the  fight,  and  Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with  his  princi- 
pal officers  toward  the  hill^  with  his  bow  unstrung,  and 
arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat 
of  an  accommodation.  He  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  con- 
trary to  the  king  his  master's  will,  and  through  the  necessity 
of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made  them  ex])erience  the  force 
and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms  ;  but  that  at  present  lie 
was  disposed  to  treat  them  witli  mildness  and  favor,  by 
granting  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on  his 
part.  We  have  observed  on  m  )re  than  one  occasion,  that 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  barbarians  was  to  ])ro- 
mote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treacherj^ 
and  to  make  no  scruple  of  breaking  through  their  engage- 
ments upon  such  occasions. 

The  trooi)s  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse 
of  Surena,  and  expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus, 
who  had  experienced  nothing  but  deceit  and  perfidy  from 
the  barbai'ians,  and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  change  was  very 
suspicious,  did  not  easily  credit  it,  and  delibei-ated  Avith  his 
friends.  The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge 
him  to  accept  this  interview.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  outrage  and  reproaches  ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
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him  of  cowardice,  cliargiiig  him  with  exposing  them  to  be 
slaughtered  by  enemies,  with  whom  he  liad  not  so  much  as  the 
courage  to  speak  Avhen  they  appeared  unarmed  befoi-e  him. 

Crassus  at  first  liad  recourse  to  entreaties  ;  and  remon- 
strated to  them,  tliat  by  maintaining  tlieir  ground  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  and  difficult  places, 
where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save  themselves 
Avhen  niglit  came  on  :  he  even  showed  them  the  way,  and 
exhorted  them  not  to  f]-ustrate  such  hoj)es  of  tlieir  approacli- 
ing  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  outrageous,  that  tliey 
were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  striking  with  their  swords 
upon  their  shields,  even  menaced  him  ;  apprehending  that 
commotion,  he  began  to  descend,  and  turning  about,  he  only 
said  these  few  words:  "You  Octavius,  and  Peti'onius,  with 
all  the  officers  and  captains  here  ])resent,  see  the  necessity 
I  am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly  avoid,  and  are 
witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  violence  1  suffer.  But  I 
request  that,  when  you  have  retired  in  safety,  you  will  tell  all 
the  world,  for  the  honor  of  Rome,  our  common  mother,  that 
Crassus  perished,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  aban- 
doned by  his  citizens."  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not 
resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the  hill  with 
him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would  have 
followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  Avere  two 
Greeks,  who,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  saluted  him 
with  profound  respect,  and  told  him  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants,  and  Surena 
Avould  satisfy  him,  that  he  and  those  with  him  came  without 
arms,  and  Avith  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible. 
Crassus  replied  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life, 
he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself  into  their  hands ; 
and  sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon 
what  terms  they  should  treat,  and  in  what  number. 

Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and  kept 
prisoners ;  and,  advancing  on  horseback,  followed  by  the 
]jrincipal  officers  of  his  army,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Cras- 
sus, "  What  do  I  see  ?  "  said  he,  "  What !  the  general  of  the 
Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback  !  Let  a  horse  be 
brought  immediately."  He  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared 
in  that  manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Crassus  replied, 
"  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  they  came  to 
an  intei'view,  each  after  the  custom  of  his  own  country."  * 

•  Among  the  Romans  the  consul  always  maixlied  on  foot  at  tbe  head  of  infantry. 
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"  Very  good,"  returned  Surena  ;  "  from  heneeiorth  let  tliere 
be  a  treaty  of  peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  llomans; 
but  "vve  must  go  to  ]irei)are  and  sign  tlae  articles  of  it  ujion 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  for  you  Romans,"  added  he, 
"  do  not  ahvays  remember  your  conventions."  At  the  s;nne 
time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  have 
sent  for  a  horse ;  but  Surena  told  liim  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  Avas  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a 
golden  bit ;  and  the  king's  officers,  taking  him  round  the 
middle,  set  him  upon  it,  surrounded  him,  and  began  to  strike 
the  horse  to  make  him  go  forward  fast.  Octavius  was  the 
first,  who,  offended  at  such  behavior,  took  the  horse  by  the 
bridle.  Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the 
rest  of  his  attendants,  wIjo  came  round  him,  and  endeavored 
to  stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by  force,  who 
pressed  Crassus  forward.  At  first  they  pushed  against  each 
other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came 
to  blows.  Octavius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  groom  of 
one  of  tliose  barbarians.  At  the  same  time  anothei"  of 
them  gave  Octavius  a  severe  wound  with  his  sword  behind, 
which  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no 
shield,  received  a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  from 
his  horse  Avithout  being  wounded.  Crassus  at  the  same 
moment  Avas  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those  who  were  pres- 
ent, some  were  killed  fighting  around  Crassus,  and  others 
retired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them 
that  Crassus  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  treach- 
ery ;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  let  them  know  they  had  only 
to  come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  his  word  that 
they  should  suffer  no  ill-ti-eatment.  Upon  this  promise, 
some  went  down,  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  others  took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  disj>ersed 
on  all  sides ;  but  of  tlie  latter  very  few  escaped ;  all  the 
rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  tlie  Arabians,  who  came 
u])  Avith  them  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  bloAV  tlie 
Romans  had  received  since  the  battle  of  Cannfe.  They 
had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different 
Avays  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria :  and  out  of  these 
wrecks  another  army  Avas  afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  the 
■command  of  Avhich  Cassius  took   upon   him,   and  Avith  it 
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prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affect- 
ing to  them  than  that  of  the  battle  of  Cannre,  because  they 
had  less  reason  to  expect  it.  When  Hannibal  was  victori- 
ous at  Canme,  Rome  "was  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  She 
had  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of 
defending  herself  and  repulsing  the  enemy.  At  this  lime 
Rome  was  triumphant,  respected,  and  formidable  lo  all  na- 
tions :  she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  over  one  of  the 
most  powerful  enemies  she  ever  had ;  yet  in  the  most  ex- 
alted height  of  lier  greatness,  she  saw  her  glory  suddenly 
fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  peoj>le,  formed  out 
of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nations,  whose  valor  she 
despised,  and  whom  she  reckoned  already  among  her  con- 
quests. So  complete  a  victory  showed  those  haughty  con- 
querors of  the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  people,  capable  of 
opposing  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe  with 
them  ;  and  not  only  of  setting  bounds  to  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects, but  of  making  them  apprehend  for  their  own  safety.  It 
sliovved  that  the  Romans  might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  fighting  with  all  their  forces  ;  that  that  power 
which  till  then,  like  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had 
overflowed  all  countries  in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive 
bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians,  was 
a  blot  on  the  Roman  name,  which  the  victories  gained  some 
time  after  by  Ventidius  Avere  not  capable  of  eft'acing.  The 
standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always  showu  Vty 
the  Parthians  as  trophies.  The  prisoners  taken  on  that 
fatal  day  were  kept  there  in  ca])tivity  ;  and  the  Romans, 
citizens  or  allies,  contracted  ignominious  marriages,  to  the 
shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  describes  it,  and 
grew  old  in  tranquillit}-,  upon  the  lauds,  and  under  the 
standard  of  the  barbarians.*  It  was  not  till  thirty  years 
after,  in  the  reigii  of  Augustus,  that  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians, w-ithout  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  consented  to 

*  jNIilesne  Crassi  conjupe  Barbara 

Tiirpis  inaritns  vixil  ?  et  hostimti 
(Pioh  Curia,  iiiversique  mores  !) 
Consenuit  soceronim  in  arinis 
Siib  rege  Me<lo  Marsus  et  Appulus, 
Aiiciliorum,  )iomiiiis  ct  toijaj 
Oblitus,  eteriiaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumni  .Jove,  et  urbe  Roma? 
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restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  tlie  Romans,  wliicli 
Avas  looked  upon  by  Augustus,  and  the  "wliole  empire,  as  a 
most  glorious  triumph  ;  so  much  "svere  the  Romans  humbled 
by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and  so  much  did  they 
believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the 
least  trace.  For  themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it. 
Caesar  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  against  the  Parthians, 
to  avenge  the  affront  Rome  had  received  from  them,  when 
he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  design,  which 
turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time, 
ahvays  regarded  the  war  Avith  the  Parthians  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  wars.  It  was  the  object  of  the  application 
of  their  most  warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Se]:)timius,  Severus, 
etc.  The  surname  of  Parthius,  was  the  title  of  which  they 
were  fondest,  and  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If 
the  Romans  sonietimes  passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their 
conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their  turn  did  the 
same,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devastation  into  Syria,  and 
even  into  Palestine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never 
subject  the  Parthians  to  their  yoke  ;  and  that  nation  was  a 
wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force  resisted  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carra3  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Ar- 
menia, where  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace  Avith  Artaba- 
zus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of  the  expresses  he  had  sent 
to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  false  measures  he  took,  that  the 
Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes  ; 
and  by  giA-ing  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of 
the  Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance  the  treaty 
he  had  lately  made.  While  they  were  celebrating  the  nu] - 
tials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  Avere  brought  to  them, 
A\'hich  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  the  king  as 
a  proof  of  his  victory.  Their  joy  Avas  exceedingly  augment- 
ed by  that  sight ;  and  it  was  said  that  orders  Avei-e  given  to 
pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  reproach 
the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that 
metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory. 
His  master,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  reputation  it 
gaA'e  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon  after.  There 
are  princes,  near  Avhom  too  shining  qualities  are  dangerous ; 
who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire, 
and  who  cannot  bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capa- 
ble of  eclipsing  their  OAvn.     Orodes  AA^as  one  of  this  charac- 
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ter.  He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius,  that 
with  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the  service 
his  general  had  lately  done  him.  Now,  when  a  benefit  is 
above  all  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred  take  place,  instead 
of  acknowledgment  and  affection.* 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  was 
of  consummate  ability  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  surpassed 
all  men  of  his  times  in  valor.  He  was,  besides  that,  perfect- 
ly well  made,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  stature.  P^or 
riches,  credit,  and  authority,  he  had  also  more  than  any  man, 
and  was  nndoubtedlj'  the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia 
had.  His  'oirth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronation;  and  that  right  had 
appertained  to  his  family  from  the  re-establishment  of  the 
empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  always  one  thousand 
camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his 
wives  and  concubines,  and  for  his  guard,  one  thousand  horse 
completely  rr  ned,  besides  a  great  number  of  light-armed 
troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  ten  thousand  men. 

The  P.'.rthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
army,  to  find  Syria  without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it. 
But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an  ai-tny  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  other,  received  them  witli  so  much  A'igor,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  effect- 
ing any  thing. 

The  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  and 
M.  Tullius  Cicero,  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Svria  and 
Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  immediately  to  the  latter,  which 
liad  been  allotted  him  ;  but  Bibulus  amusing  himself  at 
Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that 
was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  affairs 
of  that  country  required  a  man  of  quite  a  different  capacity 
from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spruig,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered 
Syria.  He  was  too  young  to  command  alone,  and  was 
therefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces,  an  old  general,  who  dis- 
posed of  every  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch, 
which  he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  himself  up  in  that 
place  with  all  his  troops.  Cicero,  who  had  received  advice 
of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means  of  Antiochus 

*  Bestnii  per  hnsc  fortunav*  suam  Csesar  imparemque  lanto  merito  rebatiir. 
J^axa.  beneflcia  eo  usque  laeta  sunt,  dum  viilentiir  exsolvi  posse  ;  ubi  multum 
antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur. — Tacit.  Aiiual.  1.  iv.  c.  18. 
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king  of  Corap.geiia,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  boixlered  npon 
Armenia,  to  oppose  any  invasion  on  that  side,  should  tiie 
Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ready  to 
support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of 
troops  toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view. 
That  detachment  fell  in  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian 
cavalry,  Avhich  had  entered  Cilicia,  and  entirely  defeated  it ; 
so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.* 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  that  of  Cicero's  approach  to 
Antioch,  extremely  encouraged  Cassius  to  make  a  good  de- 
fence, and  so  much  abated  the  ardor  of  the  Parthians,  that, 
despairing  to  cai-ry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from 
thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns, 
that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and  were  forced  to 
retire.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Parthians 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied 
themselves  most  to  field  battle,  which  suited  their  genius 
best.  Cassius,  who  was  api)rised  of  the  route  tliey  would 
take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
fall  into.  He  defeated  tliem  entirely,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them,  among  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces. 
The  remains  of  their  army  repassed  the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch 
out  of  danger,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  inliabitants  of 
Mount  Amanus,  who  being  situated  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at  war  with  both  these 
provinces.  They  made  continual  incureions  into  them,  and 
gave  them  great  trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those 
mountaineers,  and  took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and 
foils.  He  afterwards  marched  iigainst  another  barbarous 
nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who  called  themselves  free  Cili- 
cians,t  and  pretended  to  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
empire  of  any  of  the  kings  Mdio  had  been  masters  of  the 
countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities,  and  made 
such  dispositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all 
their  neighbors,  whom  they  perpetually  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in 
several  of  his  letters.  There  are  two  among  the  rest,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models  of  the  manner  iii 
which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  prince  or 
his^ministry  an  account  of  a  military  expedition;  withstich 

»  A.  M-  395.".  Ant.  J.  O.  51.  Cic  ad  Famil.  1.  ii.  epist.  x.  IT,  iil-  2,  xu.  IP,  .\v. 
1-4.    Ad.  Attic.  1.  V.  18,  20.  9.1,  vi.  1.  8,  vii.  2.  t  Eleutbero  Cilices. 
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simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  whicli  the  proper 
character  of  writings  and  relations  of  this  kind  consists,  are 
they  expressed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal  magistrates ;  it  is  the 
second  of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles :  the  other  is 
written  particularly  to  Cato.  This  last  is  a  master-piece ; 
wherein  Cicero,  who  passionately  desired  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art 
and  address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senstor  in 
his  favor.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph ;  and  that  he  refused  it,  on 
account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to 
celebrate  a  solemnity  which  breathed  nothing  h\it  joy,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  state  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of 
the  apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
argues  in  Cicero  a  great  love  for  the  public  good  and  his 
country,  and  does  him  much  more  honor  than  a  triumph 
itself  could  have  done.* 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and 
those  that  followed,  the  Parthians,  declaring  sometinies  for 
one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other  party,  made  several  irrup- 
tions into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which 
particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories,  and 
therefore  do  not  enter  into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians, 
with  the  death  of  Pacorus,  and  Orodes  his  father.  Ven- 
tidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  re-establishing  the  honor  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  had 
raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
1  republic.  In  the  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  at- 
tempted to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  force,  he  was 
taken  an  infant,  with  his  raothei",  in  Asculum,  tlie  capital  of 
the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pomj-ey  the  Great, 
and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general.  Supported  by  tlie 
credit  of  C.  Caesar,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Gaul,  and 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  become  prtetor  and 
consul.  He  was  the  only  person  who  triumphed  for  his 
exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that  honor,  after 
having  been  led  in  a  triumph  him  self,  t 

*  Plut.  in  Cic.  p.  s;9. 

t  Veil.  Pateic  1.  ii.  c.  65.    Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  9.    Aul.  Gell.  1.  xv.  c.  4. 
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i  haA^e  said  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to 
make  the  Romans  amends  for  the  affront  they  liad  received 
at  the  battle  of  Carrae.  He  had  begun  to  revenge  tlie  de- 
feat of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive  victories 
gained  over  those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater 
than^the  former,  completed  the  work,  and  was  obtained  in 
this  manner. 

Ventidius,  apprehending  that  the  Parthians,  whose  prep- 
arations Avere  much  advanced,  would  i^revent  him,  and 
pass  the  Euplirates  before  he  had  time  to  draw  all  his  troops 
together  out  of  their  different  quarters,  had  recourse  to  this 
stratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eastern  prince  in  his  camp, 
under  the  name  of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  the  Parthians,  and  that  he  held  secret  intel- 
ligence with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of  all  the  designs 
of  the  Romans  which  he  could  discover.  He  resolved  to 
make  this  man's  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  Parthians 
into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for  them.* 

With  this  view  he  pretended  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
timacy with  this  traitor.  He  conversed  frequently  with  him 
upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Affecting  at  length 
to  open  himself  to  him  with  great  confidence,  he  observed 
that  he  was  much  afraid,  from  advices  he  had  received,  that 
the  Parthians  did  not  design  to  pass  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a  great  way  lower  down.  For,  said 
he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  side  is  so 
mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole  force  of 
their  army  consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt ;  but  if  they 
pass  below,  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they  have 
every  advantage  over  us  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
make  head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  imparted  tliis 
secret  to  him,  the  spy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly 
foreseen,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom  it 
had  all  the  effect  ho  could  desire.  Pacorus,  instead  of  going 
to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  great  compass  ho  was  obliged  to  take, 
and  in  the  preparations  necessary  for  passing  the  river  there. 
Ventidius  got  forty  days  by  this  means,  which  he  employed 
in  making  Silon  of  Judea  join  him,  with  the  legions  quar- 
tered on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself 
in  a  condition  to  give  the  Parthians  a  good  reception  when 
they  entered  Syria. 

*  A.  M.  3963.  Ant.  J.  C.  39.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  24.  Pint,  in  Anton,  p.  931. 
Appian.  in  Paith.  156.    Dion.  Cass.  1.  xlix.  pp.  403,  404.    Justin.  1.  42,  c.  4. 
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As  they  saw  that  tliey  had  not  been  attacked  either  in 
j^assing  the  river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inac- 
tivity to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  march.cd  directly  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  altliough  situated  very  ad- 
vantageously  on  an  eminence,  not  doubting  tlint  they  shoukl 
soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  that  without  much 
resistance.  Tliey  Avere  mistaken.  Tlie  Romans  quitted 
their  camp,  fell  on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  puslied  them 
with  the  utmost  vigor  upon  the  declivity  ;  and  as  they  had 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops 
poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the  Parthians,  they  soon  threw 
them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  resistance 
they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great.  Pacorus 
was  killed  in  the  battle ;  and  his  death  was  followed  im- 
mediately with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  The  vanquished 
made  haste  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order  to  return  into  their 
own  country ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut  the 
greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight, 
and  retired  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  History  ob- 
serves that  this  celebrated  battle,  which  so  well  revenged 
the  defeat  of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same  day 
with  the  battle  of  Carrae,  fourteen  yeai's  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the 
death  of  his  son,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For 
several  days  he  neither  opened  his  mouth,  nor  took  any 
nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his  gi-ief  was  a  little 
abated,  and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard 
from  him  but  the  name  of  Pacoi'us.  He  imagined  that  he 
saw  him,  and  called  to  him ;  he  seemed  to  discoui-se  with 
him;  and,  as  if  he  were  living,  to  sj>eak  to  him,  and  hear 
him  speak.  At  other  times  he  remembered  that  he  was 
dead,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears.* 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal 
blow  for  the  Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received;  nor 
was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that  of  the  army  itself. 
For  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  the  house  of  the 
Arsacides  had  ever  produced,  for  justice,  clemency,  valor, 
and  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  truly  great  prince. 
He  had  made  himself  so  much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the 
little  time  he  resided  there,  that  never  did  the  people  cx- 

*  Orodes,  repeiite  filii  morte  et  exercitiiB  clade  audita,  ex  Oolore  in  fuiorem 
vertitur.  Jlnltis  rliel)ii8  iioii  R)]oqui  queiiquam,  iioii  cibmn  si;ine'o,  iioii  vocem 
mitters.  iia  ut  etiam  mutus  f actus  videretiir.  Post  inullos  delude  dies,  ubi  dolor 
vocem  lax.iverat.  iiiliil  allnd  qiiain  Paporuni  vonabat.  Paeorus  illi  vlderi.  Paco. 
nini  audiri,  videbatur ;  eiini  illo  loqui,  cum  illo  consisteie.  luterdum  quasi 
amissuin,  flebiliter  dolebat.— Just. 
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press  more  affection  for  any  of  their  native  sovereigns,  than 
for  the  jierson  of  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  into 
which  the  death  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus  had  tliroAvn  him, 
he  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  respecting  the  choice 
of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty  by 
different  women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favor  of  her 
own,  and  made  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  liad  over  a 
spirit  impaired  by  age  and  affliction.  He,  however,  at  last 
determined  to  follow  the  order  of  birtli,  and  nominated 
Phraates,  the  eldest  and  most  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all 
his  brothers  whom  his  father  had  by  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
ochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and  that 
only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his, 
and  they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who 
was  still  alive,  not  leing  able  to  avoid  ex])ressing  extreme 
displeasure  on  that  occasion,  that  unnatural  son  ordered  him 
also  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers 
in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prince,  so  cruel  in  regard  to  all 
his  own  family,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
with  peculiar  favor  and  clemency.* 


ARTICLE  III. 

ABKIDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    KINGS    OF    CAPPA- 
DOCIA. 

I  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occasion,  but  with- 
out mentioning  either  their  beginning  or  succession.  I  shall 
here  unite,  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  relates  to  that 
kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor.f  The 
Persians,  to  whom  it  first  belonged,  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  and  established  two  satrapies  or  governments  in  it. 
The  Macedonians,  into  whose  possession  it  fell,  suffered 
those  two  governments  to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The 
one  extended  towards  Mount  Taurus,  and  Avas  properly 
called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadocia  Major ;  the  other  toAvards 

*  A.  M.  3967-    Ant.  J.  C.  37.  t  Strab.  1.  xii.  pp.  533,  534. 
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Pontus,  and  was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or  Cappadocia 
Minor;  they  were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says  that  Ariaratlies  Avas  the  first  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, but  does  not  mention  at  what  time  ho  began  to  reign. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  about  the  time  when  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in  Macedonia,  and 
Ochus  in  Peisia  ;  admitting  that  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
cia cont'nued  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  before 
it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  em])ire  under 
Tiberius.* 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings 
named  Ariarathes,  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who 
did  not  exceed  the  third  generation ;  and  at  length  by  the 
last,  Archelaus.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were 
many  kings  of  Capjjadocia  before  Ariarathes ;  but  as  their 
history  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention 
of  it  in  this  place. 

Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holo- 
fernes,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  affection. f 

Having  joined  the  Persians  in  the  expedition  against 
Egypt,  he  acquired  great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden 
with  honors  by  king  Ochus.  t 

Ariarathes  II.,  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in 
his  dominions,  during  the  wars  of  Alexandei-  the  Great,  who, 
out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows  with  Darius,  Avas  un- 
willing to  be  delayed  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia,  and 
had  contented  himself  with  some  instances  of  submission.  § 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition 
made  of  the  ])rovinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to 
Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it,  con- 
ducted him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ariar- 
athes on  his  side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  They  came 
to  a  battle.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Perdiccas  caused  him,  with  his  principal  oflScers,  to  be  cruci- 
fied, and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  into 
Armenia. 

As  soon  as  be  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
and  Eumenes,  and  the  employment  the  other  wars  gave 
Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  he  entered  Cappadocia  with  troops 
lent   him   by   Ardoates,   king   of  Armenia.      He   defeated 

*  A.  M.  36J4.    Ant.  J.  C.  .SCO.  t  Ibid. 

t  A.  M.  3653.    Ant.  J.  C.  351. 

j  A.  M,  3668.    Aut.  J.  C.  336.    Plut,  in  Eumeu.  p.  548.    Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  599. 
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Amyntas,  general  of  tlie  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  ot  the 
country,  and  reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.* 

Ariamnes  liis  eldest  son  succeeded  him.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and 
married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  Antiochus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  son, 
that  he  made  liini  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom. f 

Ariarathes  IV.,  having  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  left  his  dominions,  when  he  died,  to  his  son  of  the 
same  name  Avith  himself,  who  was  at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  an  artful  ])rincess,  who,  finding  herself 
barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She  deceived  her  hus- 
band, making  him  believe  that  she  had  borne  him  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holo- 
fernes.  t  Her  barrenness  ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had 
two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who  was  named  Mithri- 
dates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one 
of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  u]3  at  Rome,  with  a 
small  train,  and  the  other  into  Ionia.  The  true  son  took 
the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was  educated  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks.  § 

Ai'iarathes  V.  furnished  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  king 
of  Syria,  with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against 
the  Romans.  Antiochus  having  been  defeated,  Ariarathes 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate's  pardon,  for 
having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in  favor 
of  his  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till 
after  lie  had  been  condemned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation 
for  his  fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The  senate  afterwards 
abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  married  his  daughter.  || 

Ariarathes  afterward  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his 
son-in-law,  Eumenes,  against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus. 
The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  themselves  arbiters  of  the 
kings  of  the  east,  sent  and^assadorsto  transact  a  treaty  be- 
tween those  three  princes  :  but  Pharnaces  rejected  their 
meditation.  Two  years  after  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with 
Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  u])on  very  rigorous  conditions. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in 
the  most  tender  manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  sur- 
named  Philopator,  and  for  Avhom  he  had  no  less  affection. 

•  A.  M.  .''689.    Ant.  J.  C.  315.  t  A.  M.  572n.     Ant.  J.  C.  284. 

t  He  is  called  s-o  by  Polybius,  and  Oropheriies  bv  Diodoi-iis  Siculus. 

§  A.  M.  3814.    Aiu.  J.  C.  190.  ||  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  40,  1.  xxxvii.  u.  37.  et  3a 
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He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  it,  in  resigning  the  kingdom 
to  him,  and  })lacing  him  upon  the  throne  during  l]is  life. 
The  son,  who  had  all  possible  affection  and  respect  for  a 
father  that  so  well  deserved  both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept 
an  offer  so  advantageous  in  the  vulgar  oy)inion  of  men,  but 
a.  mortal  wound  to  so  good  a  lieart  as  his  ;  and  represented 
to  his  father  that  he  Avas  not  one  of  those  Avho  could  con- 
sent to  reign  during  the  life  of  him  to  Avhom  he  owed  his 
being.  Such  examples  of  moderation,  generosity,  disinter- 
estedness, and  sincere  affection  for  a.  father,  are  tlie  more 
extraoi'dinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as,  during  the 
times  the  history  of  which  we  are  now  relating,  inordinate 
ambition  respected  nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathcs  VI.,  surnamed  Philopator,  reigned  after  his 
father's  death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince.  As  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Kome,  to  renew 
the  alliance  Avhich  his  father  had  contracted  Avith  the  Ro- 
mans, in  obtaining  Avhich  he  found  no  difficulty.  He  applied 
himself  very  assiduously  to  the  study  of  ])hilosophy ;  from 
whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till  then,  had  been  imknown  to 
the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many  learned  men.* 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathcs 
refused  to  espouse,  lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to 
the  Romans.  That  refusal  extremely  prejudiced  Demetrius 
against  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  soon  found  an  occasion 
to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holofernes  Avith  troops,  Avho, 
pretending  himself  the  brother  of  Ariarathcs,  expelled  him 
from  the  throne,  and  after  that  violence  reigned  tyranni- 
cally.t  He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the  estates  of 
the  greatest  lords,  and  even  plundered  a  temjile  of  Jui)iter, 
Avhich  had  been  revei-enced  by  the  people  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  had  ne\'er  suffered  such  a  violation  before. 
Apprehending  a  revolution,  Avhich  his  cruelty  gaA'e  him 
reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  talents  Avith 
the  inhabitants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had 
taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The 
usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The  senate,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  divided  between  the  tAvo  brothers. 
Ariarathes  found  a  more  immediate  and  more  effectual  pro- 
tector, in  the  jierson  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  A\ho  sig- 
nalized the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  re-establishing  this 

*  A.  M.  3842.    Ant.  .7.  C.  162.    Diod.  in  Eclog.  1.  xxxi.  p.  865. 
f  pioc!.  in  Excerpt,  p,  3S4  et  3Cp. 
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unfortunate  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ari- 
arathes,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  usurper,  was  for  obliging 
the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  four 
hundred  talents  which  Holofernes  had  left  with  them. 
They  opposed  that  demand,  Avith  pleading  the  inviolable 
faith  of  deposits,  which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up 
that  sum  to  any  one  whatever,  daring  the  lite  of  the 
person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariarathes 
had  no  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste 
their  lands  without  mercy  ;  notwithstanding  which,  so  con- 
siderable a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate  the  fidelity 
they  thougiit  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to 
him  who  had  confided  that  deposit  with  them.* 

Holofernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Deme- 
trius his  benefactor,  whose  place  he  had  conceived  hopes  of 
supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Holofernes 
imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  di- 
rectly, if  he  had  not  judged  it  more  advisable  to  reserve 
him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  preten- 
sions he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had 
formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariarathes  ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by  the 
three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  who  set 
Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead. f 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  who 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
perished  in  the  Avar.  $ 

He  left  six  children  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The 
Romans,  in  gratitude  for  the  father's  services,  added  Lyca- 
onia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Laodice,  Avho  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  apprehend- 
ing the  loss  of  her  axithority  Avhen  they  should  be  of  age  to 
reign,  poisoned  five  of  them  the  same  year  their  father  died. 
She  would  have  treated  the  sixth  in  the  same  manner,  if  the 
vigilance  of  relations  had  not  removed  him  froin  the  fury  of 
that  unnatural  mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the 
throne,  after  having  destroyed  that  cruel  murderess  of  her 
children. 

Ariarathes  VII.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  and  had  tAvo  sons  by  her,  Ariarathes 
VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  His  brother-iji-law  caused  him  to 
be  murdei-ed  by  Gordius,  one  of  his  subjects.     Laodice  after- 

*  A.  M.  3845.    Ant.  ,T.  C.  159.  t  Justin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  1. 

t  A.  M.  3875.    Ant.  J.  C.  129.    Justin.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  1. 
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wards  married  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  Cappadocia.  IViithridates  sent  an 
army  thither,  drove  out  the  garrisons  of  Nicomedes,  and 
restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  tlie  same 
Ariarathes  whom  he  liad  cause  tj  be  assassinated.* 

Ariarathes  VIII.  liad  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when 
Mithridates  solicited  him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment, 
with  design  to  rid  himself  of  the  son  by  the  same  assassin 
vvho  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shuddered, 
at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence 
of  his  uncle.  Mithridates,  being  unwilling  to  decide  his 
measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw 
Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him 
with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the 
two  armies.  He  set  his  own  son,  only  eight  years  old,  in 
his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called  Ariarathes,  and  gave  him 
Gordius  for  his  governor.!  The  Cappadocians,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates, 
rose  in  arms,  called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother, 
from  Asia,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  at- 
tacked, overthrcAV  and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  That 
young  prince's  grief  brought  a  distemper  on  him,  of  which 
he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had  re-established  his  son 
upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mith- 
ridates, being  in  possession  of  Capjjadocia,  might  fall  upon 
his  dominions,  set  up  an  infant  of  eight  years  old,  to  Avhom 
he  also  gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  sent  deputies  to 
the  Romans,  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his 
name.  Queen  Laodice,  his  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome 
to  suj^port  the  imposture,  and  to  testify  that  she  had  three 
sons  by  Ariarathes  VII.,  of  whom  this,  which  she  produced, 
was  the  last.  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have 
assurances  made  by  Gordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had 
placed  upon  the  throne,  was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus.  What  times 
■were  these  !  what  a  series  is  here  of  f  j'auds  and  impostures ! 
The  Roman  people  saw  through  them  ;  and,  not  to  support 
them  on  either  side,  decreed  that  Mithridates  should  re- 
nounce Cappadocia,  which  for  the  future  should  enjoy  its, 
liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thouglit  proper.  But  the 
Cajjpadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was 
insui)])ortable  to  thein,  and  to  demand  a  king.     We   may 

•  A.  M.  3913.    Ant.  J.  C.  91.    Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  1.  t  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  2. 
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justly  be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a  people,  who  would  pre- 
fer slavery  to  liberty !  but  there  are  capiicious  and  corrupt 
nations,  to  which  the  monarch ial  is  better  adapted  than  the 
republican  goA'ernnient ;  and  there  are  few  people,  avIio  are 
wise  enough  to  make  a  moderate  use  of  perfect  and  entire 
liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather  received  from 
the  Romans,  Ariobai-zanes  for  their  king,  Avhose  family  was 
extinct  at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dig- 
nity in  peace.  Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes, 
drove  liim  out  of  Ca]ipadocia,  and  reinstated  Ariarathes, 
son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes  to 
be  reinstated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  array 
sent  by  Mithridates  into  Cappadocia  in  favor  of  his  son. 
Sylla,  having  obtained  great  advantages  over  Mithridates, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that 
kingdom,  and  carried  off  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
whom  he  gave  lands  in  Armenia.*  Ariobarzanes,  who  had 
escaped  to  Rome  before  the  invasion,  was  not  restored  till 
Pompey  had  put  an  end  to  the  Avar  with  Mithridates. f 

Ariobarzanes  II.  Pompey  had  considerably  enlarged  the 
dominions  of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  re])laced  him  upon  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia.  His  son  succeeded  to  all  that  great 
inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  long;  he  was  killed  some 
time  before  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince 
who  reigned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandson 
of  Ariobarzanes  I. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero,  on  quitting  Rome,  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  favor  and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  pos- 
sible care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare  was  dear  to  the  senate 
and  people  ;  a  glorious  testimonial,  Avhich  had  never  before 
been  granted  to  any  king.J  Cicero  punctually  executed  the 
order  of  the  senate.  When  he  arrived  hi  Cilicia,  Ariobar- 
zanes was  menaced  Avith  being  killed,  as  his  father  had  been. 
A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him,  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Ariarathes.  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero  that  he  had  no 
part  in  that  plot ;  tliat  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited 
to  accept  the  kingdom,  but  that  he  had  ahvays  been  infi- 
nitely averse  to  such  thoughts  during  the  life  of  his  brother, 
Avho  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the  authority  of  his 
office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputation  gave  him,  to 

*  A.  M.  3915.  Aut.  J.  C,  89.  Appiaii  in  Mith.  p.  176,  <S.-c.  Justin.  1.  xxxviii. 
c.  3.    Pint,  in  Sjlla.  t  A.  M. : «38.     Ant.  J.  C.  66. 

t  A.M.  396:5.  Ant.  J.  C.  51.  Cic.  Epist.  2  et  4, 1.  xv.  ad  Famil.  et  Epist.  20, 1. 
V.  ad  Attic. 
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dispel  tlie  storm  with  which  the  king  was  tlireatened.  His 
endeavors  were  snecessful ;  he  saved  the  king's  life  and  crown 
by  his  constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which 
rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  tliat  Avere 
made  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  make  liim  change 
sides.*  The  greatest  danger  came  from  the  high-]:)riest  of 
Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name,  the 
one  in  Cap})adocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.f 
They  were  consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  observed  almost  the 
same  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  that  goddess,  Tlie  one 
was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  other ;  that  of  Pontus 
upon  that  of  Ca])padocia.  It  is  of  tlie  latter  we  speak  in 
this  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddess  Avas  endoAved  Avith 
great  estates,  and  served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  man  of  great  credit,  and 
so  considerable,  that  only  the  king  Avas  his  superior ;  he  was 
generally  of  the  blood-i'oyal.  His  dignity  Avas  for  life. 
Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  thei-e  Avere  about  six  thousand 
persons  consecrated  to  the  service  of  this  temple.  From 
hence  the  high-priest  Avas  so  poAverful ;  and  in  the  time  of 
which  Ave  speak,  might  have  occasioned  a  vei-y  dangerous 
Avar,  and  involved  Ariobarzanes  in  great  difficulties,  had  he 
thought  proper  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was 
believed  he  Avould  ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist 
them.  I  But  Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  betAveen  Ctesar  and  Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes  mai-ched  with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who 
Avere  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  the  reason  that  Ciesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribu- 
tion. It  is  certain  he  exacted  very  considerable  sums  of 
money  frotn  him ;  §  for  that  pi'ince  represented  to  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay  them  if  Phar- 
naces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia.  Caasar  Avas  then  in 
Egypt ;  from  Avhence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Pharnaces  to 
reason.  He  passed  through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such 
regulations    there,    as    imply    that    Ariobarzanes    and   his 

*  Ariobarzanes  opera  mea  vivit,  regiiat  "Ev  TrapoSw  consilio  ct  auetoritate,  et 
quod  prodltoribus  ejua  uTroiiairdi'  /xe,  iiou  inodo  aSiapoSo'i-qroi',  pviebul,  regein,  reg- 
iiumque  servavi — Cic.  Epist.  20, 1.  v.  ad  Attic.  t  Strab.  xii.  p.  535  el  557. 

tCuni  magmim  bellumiii  Cappadocia  eoncitaretur.  m  sacerdos  armis  se(c]uod 
f.icturus  putabatur)  defendeiet.  adolesceius  et  equitatu  et  peditaui  et  pec'uiiia 
paratus.  et  toto,  iisqui  novari  aliquid  volebant,  perfeciut  e  regno  ille  discederet ; 
rexqe  sine  tumultu  ac  ^iiie  armis,  omni  auetoritate  aulae  comrauiiita,  reguum 
cum  dignitate  obtineret.— Cic.  Epist.  4,  lib.  xv.  ad  Faiuil. 

§  Csesar  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  iii.     Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex. 
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brother  Avere  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entirely 
subjected  the  latter  to  the  autliority  of  the  former.  After 
Cassar  had  conquered  Pharnaces,  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and 
Arnieniii  to  Ariobarzaues.* 

This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Caasar  reason 
to  believe  that  the  king  of  Ca]>padocia,  Avould  not  favor 
their  party.  He  did  not  openly  declare  against  them ; 
but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance.  This  conduct 
gave  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him;  so  that  Cassius  thouglit 
it  incundient  upon  him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him  ; 
and  having  taken  him  prisoner  put  him  to  death.! 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzaues,  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  remained  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The 
possession  of  it  was  disputed  with  him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest 
son  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  liigh-priest  of  Bellona, 
at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was  a  grandson 
of  Archelaus,  a  Cap))a(locian  by  birth,  and  general  of  an 
army  in  Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He  abandons 
the  ])arty  of  Mithridates  in  tlie  second  war,  as  we  shall  re- 
late in  the  twenty-second  book,  and  joined  the  Romans. t 
He  left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who  married  Bere- 
nice, queen  of  Egy])t,  and  was  killed  six  months  after  in  a 
battle.  He  obtained  a  very  honorable  dignity  of  Pompey, 
which  was  the  high-priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cap])adocia. 
His  son  Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He  married 
Glajjhyra,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  had  two  sons 
by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  first  disputed  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  ]^ossessed  it. 
Mark  Antony  was  the  judge  of  this  difference,  and  deter- 
mined it  in  favor  of  Sisinna.§  What  became  of  him  is  not 
known  ;  liistory  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  reascended 
the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  ]Maik  Antony  expelled 
him,  and  set  Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the 
throne.  II 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony,  by  joining  him  with 
good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  so  fortunate, 
notwithstanding  that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resentment 
of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  was  almost  the  only  one  treated  with  so  much 
favor.lF 

*  Died.  1.  xlii.  p.  183.  t  A.  M.  3962.    Ant.  J.  C.  42.    DIod.  1.  xlvii. 

t  Strab.  1.  xli.  p.  55><.    Dlod.  1.  xxxlx.  p.  116. 

§  A.  M.  396.3,     Ai)t.  J-  ( '.  41.     Appiaii.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  v.  p.  675. 

II  A.  M.  3968.     Ant.  J.    :.  :!6.    IMod.  1.  xlix.  p.  411. 

%  A.  M.  3973.    Ant-  J.  C.  31.    Plut.  in  Autou.  p.  944. 
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He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establih:h  Tigranes  in  Armenia, 
and  obtained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part 
of  Cilicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him  great  services  with  Augus- 
tus, especially  when  his  subjects  brouglit  accusations  against 
him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  island  of  Eleu^is,  near  tlie  coast  of  Cilicia, 
and  liaving  married  Pythodoris,  the  Avidow  of  Polemon, 
king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his  ])ower  ;  for 
as  the  sons  of  Polemon  Avere  infants  at  that  time,  he  had 
undoubtedly  the  administration  of  their  kingdom  jointly 
with  their  mother.* 

His  reign  Avas  A'cry  long  and  happy  ;  but  his  latter  years 
were  unfortunate,  in  consequence  of  the  re\enge  of  Ti- 
berius.f  That  prince,  Avho  saw  with  ])ain  that  Cains  and 
Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  his 
sons  by  adoption,  AAere  raised  by  degrees  aboAO  him,  to 
aA'oid  giving  unbrage  to  the  tAVO  young  Caesars,  and  to  spare 
himself  the  mortification  of  being  Avitness  to  their  aggran- 
dizement, demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Rhodes,  under  ])retext  that  he  had  occasion,  to  withdraAV 
from  business,  and  the  hurry  of  Rome,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  health,  t  His  retreat  Avas  considered  as  a  real 
banishment ;  and  peojile  began  to  neglect  him  as  a  person 
in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends. 
During  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  king  Archelaus  Avho  Avas  not 
very  remote  from  thence,  residmg  generally  at  Eleusis, 
distant  six  leagues  from  Rhodes,  paid  him  no  honors, 
forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  Avas  not, 
says  Tacitus,  out  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice 
of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus,  Avho  believed  the  amity 
of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.§  On  the  contrary,  Avhen 
young  Cains  Caesar,  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  Avas  sent 
into  Armenia  by  Augustus,  ||  to  appease  the  troubles  there, 
Archelaus,  Avho  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  successor 
to  the  empire,  ])aid  him  eA-ery  honor,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  Avith  AAdiich  he  paid  his  court  to  him. 

*  A.  M.  3<)Si.  Ant.  J.  C.  2(1.  Joseph.  Aniiq.  1.  xv.  c  5.  Diod.  1.  liv.  p. 
526.  Suetoii.  in  Tib.  c.  viii.   Diod.  1.  Ivii.  p.  614.  Strah.  1.  xiv.  p.  67t  et  1.  xii.  p.  556. 

t  A.  M.  3988.  Ant.  J.  C.  16.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  662.  Siieton.  in  Tib.  c.  x. 
Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

t  Ne  fulgor  siius  orientium  juvenmn  obstaret  initiis,  dissimulata  causa  con- 
Bilii  sui,  commeatnni  ab  socero  atque  eodem  vitrico  acquiescendi  a  continiiatione 
laborum  petiit. — Pelerc.  1.  ii.  c.  90. 

§  Kex  Archelaus  qwinqua^'esimiim  annum  Cappadocia  potiebatur,  invisus 
Tiberio,  quod  eum  Rhodi  ageiiteni  nuUo  officio  coluisset.  Nee  id  Archelaus  per 
superbiam  omiserat,  aed  ab'intiniis  Aujjusti  monitus  ;  quia  florente  Caio  Caegare 
missoque  ad  res  Orientis,  intuta  Tiberii  amicitia  credebatur. — Tacit.  AunaL 
1.  ii.  c.  42.  I!  A.  M.  4002.    Ant.  J.  C.  2. 
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Politicians  arc  often  mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want 
of  a  clear  insight  into  futurity.  It  had  been  more  consistent 
with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus,  to  have  observed 
sucJi  a  conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes, 
who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this 
nature  is  observed  of  Poniponius  Atticus,  Avho,  during  the 
divisions  with  wliich  tlie  republic  was  torn  at  different  times, 
always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  both  par- 
ties.* 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had 
been  given  to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him, 
as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  disposition  in  Archelaus.  lie 
made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became  master. 
Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavored  to  ex- 
cite troubles  in  the  province. f  Livia  wrote  to  him ;  and 
without  dissembling  the  emperor's  anger,  gave  him  hopes  of 
pardon,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  demand  it.  This 
was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  not 
act  as  if  he  did.  He  set  out  for  Rome,  was  very  ill  received 
by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  proceeded  against  as  a  crim- 
inal. Dion  assures  us  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with  age, 
was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason ;  but  that  in 
reality  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the 
madman,  because  he  saw  no  other  means  of  saving  his  life. 
The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  liim ;  but  age,  the 
gout,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment 
he  was  made  to  suffer,  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  had 
reigned  two-and-fifty  years.  After  his  death  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  t 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cap- 
padocia Avere  so  considerable  when  Archelaus  died,  that 
Tiberius  thought  himself  able,  from  his  new  acquisition,  to 
abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be  levied.  He  even 
gave  that  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it 
the  heavy  duties  Avhich  it  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,  § 

*  Hoc  quale  sit,  facilins  existimabit  is,  qui  judicare  quautse  sit  sarueiitico, 
eoriim  retinere  usum  benevolentiainque  inter  quos  maximarum  verum  iioii  solum 
aemulatio,  sed  obtrectatio  taaito  intercedebat,  quantum  fuit  incidere  necesse  inter 
OaBgai'era  atque  sEntonium,  cum  se  uterque  principem  non  solum  urbis  Romanae, 
Bod  orbis  terrarum  esse  cuperet. — Corn.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  xx. 

t  A.  M.  4020.     A    D.  16. 

t  Ills  ignarus  di51i,  vel,  si  intelligere  videretur,  vim  nietuens,  in  urbem  pro- 
perat  :  exceptusque  immitus  principe,  et  mox  accusatus  a  senatu ;  non  ob 
crhnina,  qu;e  fingebantur,  sed  angore,  siuiul  fessus  senio,  et  quia  regibus  asqun, 
iiedum  infinia,  insolita  sunt,  ftnem  vitse  sponte  an  fato  implevit — Tacit.  Annal. 
1.  ii,  c.  42.  §  Strab.  1.  xii.  pp.  537,  539. 
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a  city  situated  upon  the  mountain  Argea,  and  was  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Charondas.*  The  city  was  built  upon  the 
river  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euplirates.  A  king 
of  Cappadocia,  wliom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without 
mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the 
mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
try ;  after  which  he  caused  small  islands  to  be  made  in  it, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  Avhere  he  passed  part  of 
/lis  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of 
its  mouths  ;  and  the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The 
Euphrates,  having  received  them,  overflowed,  and  did  in- 
credible damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  Gallatians,  wl.o  in- 
liabited  Phrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  torrent ; 
for  which  they  insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They 
demanded  tlu-ee  hundred  talents  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia; 
and  made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  witli  horses,  asses,  and  mules. f  It 
was  from  thence  the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  al- 
lotted for  the  use  of  the  emperors,  and  the  consuls  them- 
selves were  forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It  furnished  also 
great  numbers  of  slaves  and  false  witnesses,  t  The  Cappa- 
docians  were  reported  to  accustom  tliemselves  to  the  bear- 
ing of  torments  from  their  infancy,  and  put  one  another  to 
the  question  by  the  rack,  and  other  methods  of  torture,  in 
order  to  inure  themselves  against  the  ])ains  their  false  Avit- 
nesses  might  one  day  expose  them  to  suffer.  This  jieople 
exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury,  §  though  the  latter 
had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made  this  manner 
of  speaking  common  among  them,  "Lend  me  your  evidence, 
and  I'll  pay  you  with  mine."  || 

Cappadocia,  generally  s]>eaking,  was  far  from  being  a 
country  of  great  geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  pro- 
duced, however,  some  very  celebrated  authors.  Strabo  and 
Pausanius  are  of  that  number.  It  was  believed  especially, 
thai  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the  profession  of 
orators ;  and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of 
that  country  was  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a 
flying  tortoise.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gi-egory  Nazianzen  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.^ 

*  This  Charondas  was  a  celebrated  legislator  of  Graecla  Major,  ct  whoin 
mention  has  baen  made. 

t  Boch.  Phaleg.  1.  iii.  c.  11.    Schol.  Persii. 

t  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex. — Horat. 

§  Ac.  proFlac.  n.  9,  10. 

II  Da  mihi  testimonium  mutuum. 
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PLAN. 
This  book  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Syrsicuse.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  lirst  includes  the  long  reign  of  Hiero  II.  The 
second,  the  short  reign  of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  the  troubles  of  Syracuse 
occasioned  by  it,  and  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Marcellus.  The 
third  is  a  concise  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Syracuse,  with  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  governmeut  and  character  of  the  Syracusans,  and  on  Archim- 


ARTICLE    I. 

SECTION     I. HIERO     II.     CHOSEN     CAPTAIN-GENERAL     BY    THE 

SYRACUSANS,    AND    SOON    AFTER   APPOINTED    KING. 

HiERO  II.  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Gelon,  who 
had  formerly  reigned  in  Syracuse.*  As  his  mother  was  a 
slave,  his  father,  Hierocles,  according  to  the  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  those  times,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  soon  after 
his  birth  ;  believing  that  the  infant  dishonored  the  nobility 
of  his  race.  If  Justin's  fabulous  account  may  be  believed, 
the  bees  nourished  him  several  days  with  their  honey.  The 
oracle  declaring  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain 
presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Hierocles  caused  him  to  be 
brought  back  to  his  house,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his 
education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to 
form  him  as  could  be  expected.  He  distinguished  himself 
early  from  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his  address  in  military 
exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  es- 
teem of  Pyrrlms,  and  received  several  rewards  from  his 
hands.     He  was  of   a  beautiful  aspect,  large  stature,  and 

*  A.  M.  3700.    Ant.  J.  C.  304.    Justin.  1.  xxiii.  c.  4. 
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robust  complexion.  In  conversation,  he  M-as  affable  and 
polite,  in  business  just,  and  moderate  in  command;  so  that 
he  wanted  nothino;  royal,  except  a  throne.* 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse 
and  their  troops,  the  latter,  M'ho  were  in  the  neighborhood, 
raised  Artemidorus  and  Iliero  to  the  suj^reme  command, 
which  comprehended  all  authority,  civil  and  military.  Tlie 
latter  Avas  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  but  of  a  prudence 
and  maturity  that  promised  a  great  king.  Honored  with 
this  command,  by  the  help  of  some  friends  he  entered  the 
city,  and  having  found  means  to  bring  over  the  adverse 
party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  raising  disorders, 
he  behaved  with  so  much  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind, 
that  the  Syraciisans,  though  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  tlieir  officers, 
were,  hoAve^er,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  liim  the  title 
and  poAver  of  captain-general. f 

From  his  first  measures,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the 
new  magistrate  aspired  at  something  more  than  that  office. 
Observing,  indeed,  that  the  troops  no  sooner  quitted  the 
city,  than  Syracuse  Avas  iuA'ohed  in  ncAV  troubles  by  sedi- 
tious spirits  and  lovers  of  innovation,  he  perceived  hoAv  im- 
portant it  Avas,  in  the  absence  of  himself  and  the  arinj',  to 
have  somebody  u])on  Avhom  he  might  rely  for  keeping  the 
citizens  Avithin  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptinus  seemed 
very  fit  for  that  pui*pose.  He  had  many  persons  devoted 
to  his  interests,  and  had  great  influence  Avith  the  people. 
Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his 
daughter ;  and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public 
tranquillity,  during  the  time  he  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
move from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of  tlie  armies. 

Another,  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of 
policy,  established  his  security  and  repose.  He  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  turbulent,  malig- 
nant men,  A'oid  of  respect  for  their  commanders,  and  of  af- 
fection for  a  state  of  Avhich  they  made  no  jiart,  solely  actu- 
ated by  the  desire  of  command  and  lucre,  and  always  ready 
for  a  rcA^olt,  avIio,  having  been  bold  enough  to  assume  a 
right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  Avhich  did  not  belong 
to  them,  were  capable,  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  at- 
tempting any  thing  against  himself.  He  easily  compre- 
hended that  he  should  never  have  the  mastery  over  them, 

*  In  alloquio  blandus,  in  negotio  Justus,  in  imperio  moderatus  :  prorsus  ut 
nihil  ei  regiuni  de  esse  praeter  regnnm  videretur. — Justin. 
t  A.  M.  3729.    Aut.  J.  C.  275.    Polj  b.  1.  i.  p.  8,  9. 
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as  they  were  too  well  united  among  themselves ;  that  if  he 
undertook  to  pnnish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastisement 
would  only  provoke  the  rest ;  and  that  the  only  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utterly  to 
exterminate  the  factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and 
rebellious  dis])osition  were  only  lit  to  corrupt  others,  and 
incline  them  to  pernicious  excesses.  Deceived  by  a  false 
zeal,  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  perpetually  ex])Osed,  lie  thought  it  incumbent  on  him, 
for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  secui'ity  of  his  person,  to 
proceed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  directly  contrary 
to  his  character  and  justice,  but  which  seemed  necessary  to 
him  in  the  present  conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the 
field,  under  the  pretext  of  marching  against  the  Mamer- 
tines.*  When  he  came  witliin  view  of  the  enemy,  he  di- 
vided his  army  into  two  parts;  on  the  one  side  he  posted 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  Syracusans  ;  on  the  other,  those 
who  were  not  so.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first, 
as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and  left  the  others  exposed  to 
the  Mamertines,  who  cut  them  to  pieces ;  after  which  he 
returned  quietly  to  the  city  with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite 
disorders  and  sedition,  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
troops,  and  afterwards  discharged  the  duties  of  liis  office  in 
peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  success,  advanc- 
ing into  the  country,  he  marched  against  them  with  the 
Syracusan  troops,  whom  he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well, 
and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla.  A  great  part 
of  the  enemy  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generals 
made  prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was  declared  king  by 
all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  allies. 
This  happened  seven  years  after  his  being  raised  to  the  su- 
preme authority.! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he 
attained  that  eminence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign  sol- 
diers in  motion  himself,  which  seems  very  probable,  or  only 
lent  himself  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  his 
country,  and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  example 
gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  true,  tlie  irregularity  of  his 
entrance  upon   oflice  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  con- 

*  They  were  originally  Campaniaii  troops,  whom  Agathocles  had  taken  into 
hiss  pay,  and  who  afterwards  seized  Messina,  having  first  put  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

t  A.  M.  3730.    Ant.  J.  C.  268. 
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Bent  which  the  people  and  the  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it ; 
but  can  we  suppose,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  that  their  con- 
sent was  perfectly  free  ?  As  to  his  being  elected  king, 
there  was  no  compulsion  in  that ;  if  his  secret  ambition  liad 
any  part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  his  wise 
and  disinterested  conduct  through  the  long  duration  of  his 
reign  and  life. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of,  entirely  dis- 
concerted the  affairs  of  the  Mamertincs.  Some  of  them  had 
recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  surrendered 
their  citadel ;  others  resolved  to  abandon  the  city  to  tlie 
Romans,  and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first 
Punic  war,  as  I  have  explained  more  at  large  elsewhere.* 

Appius  Claudius,  the  consul,  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid 
the  Mamertines.  Not  being  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Mes- 
sina, of  which  the  Carthaginians  iiad  possessed  themselves, 
he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise,  and  of  return- 
ing towards  Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his 
fleet.  U])on  this  news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina 
on  the  side  next  the  sea,  having  retired,  as  if  there  liad  been 
nothing  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about  and 
passed  the  strait  without  danger.f 

The  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  surpiise,  having 
driven  out  of  the  citadel  the  oflicer  who  commanded  in  it 
for  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in  Appius,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  their  city  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after 
formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  Avith 
Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  consul 
thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle,  and  attacked  the  Syracusans 
first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  possible  cour- 
age, but  could  not  resist  the  valor  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  retired  to  Syracuse.  Claudius, 
having  obtained  a  like  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  saw 
himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  even  designed  to  besiege  it. J 

When  the  news  of  the  success  of  Appius  arrived  at  Rome, 
it  occasioned  great  joy.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  use  new  efforts.  The  two  consuls 
lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  were 
ordered  into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the 
Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. § 

•  Vol.  I.  History  of  the  CarthaginianB.  t  Froiitin  Strat.  1.1.  c.  4. 

t  A.  M.  3741.    Aiit.  J.  C.  2C3.    Polyb.  1.  i.  pp.  10, 11.        §  Polyb.  1.  i.  pp.  15, 1& 
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The  consternation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of 
the  Roman  legions,  enabled  Hiero  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
event  of  this  new  war.  He  was  sensible  that  he  might  rely 
upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced 
the  design  they  had  anciently  formed,  of  possessing  them- 
gelves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Messina,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  power  would  be  very  in- 
secure, in  the  neighborhood  of  such  dangerous  and  formid- 
able enemies.  He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preservation 
of  his  kingdom,  than  to  leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged 
with  tlie  Romans ;  well  assured  that  the  war  would  be  long 
and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics,  equal  in  their 
forces ;  and  that,  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he 
should  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  being  distressed,  either 
by  the  one  or  tlio  other.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far 
from  refusing  those  offers.  They  were  too  much  afraid  that 
the  Carthaginians,  masters  at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  trans- 
portation of  provisions ;  which  fear  was  the  better  founded, 
as  the  troops  who  had  first  passed  the  strait  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the 
legions  in  that  respect,  and  was  immediately  concluded.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  king  should  restore  to  the  Romans, 
without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  pay  them  one  hundred  talents  in  money. 

From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  Avar  in  his  dominions,  nor 
had  any  other  share  in  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the 
Romans  upon  occasion.  In  other  respects  he  reigned  as  a 
king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love 
of  his  people.  No  prince  Avas  ever  more  successful  in  that 
point,  nor  enjoyed,  for  a  longer  time,  the  fruits  of  his  Avis- 
dom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  his 
being  elected  king,  he  and  his  people  enjoyed  profound 
peace,  and  Avere  only  spectators  of  the  conflagrations  and 
distress  that  surrounded  them,  occasioned  by  the  wars  be- 
tween the  tAvo  most  powei'ful  states  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  perceived,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
•during  the  first  Punic  Avar,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of 
Agrigentum,  with  Avhieh  it  was  in  a  manner  opened,  the  im- 
portance of  their  alliance  Avith  HieVo,  Avho  abundantly 
supplied  them  Avith  provisions,  at  times  when  the  Roman 
army,  Avithout  his  aid,  Avould  have  been  exposed  to  excessive 
famine.* 

•  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  18. 
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The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and 
the  commencement  of  the  second,  which  Avas  about  twenty- 
five  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Iliero,  in 
which  the  actions  of  that  prince  are  little  spoken  of. 

Polybius  only  informs  us  that  tlie  Carthaginians,  in  the 
unhappy  war  they  were  obliged  to  support  against  the 
strangers  or  mercenaries,  which  Avas  called  the  African  Avar, 
finding  themseh^es  extremely  pressed,  had  recourse  to  their 
allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all 
they  asked  of  him. 

The  prince  perceived  that,  to  maintain  himself  in  Sicily, 
it  Avas  necessary  that  the  Carthaginians  should  overcome  in 
this  Avar  ;  lest  the  strangers,  Avho  had  already  obtained  nu- 
merous advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  should,  in  case 
of  complete  success,  find  no  farther  obstacles  to  their  pro- 
jects, and  form  designs  of  bringing  their  A'ictorious  arms 
into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  too  great  power  of  the  Romans,  AAdio  Avould  become  ab- 
solute masters,  if  the  Carthaginians  should  be  entirely 
ruined  in  the  war  against  the  rcA^olters.* 

Hiero's  sole  application,  during  this  inteiwal  of  peace, 
was  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  to  redress  the  evils 
Avhich  the  unjust  gOA^ernment  of  Agathocles,  Avho  preceded 
him  some  years,  and  the  intestine  divisions  arising  from 
them,  had  occasioned ;  an  employment  Avorthy  of  a  king. 
There  was  a  levity  and  inconstancy  in  the  cliaracter  of  the 
Syi'acusans,  which  frequently  inclined  them  to  excessive  and 
violent  resolutions ;  however,  in  general,  they  Avere  humane 
and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable 
obedience ;  the  proof  of  Avhich  is,  that,  Avhen  they  were 
governed  Avith  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by  Timoleon, 
they  respected  the  authority  of  the  laAvs  and  magistrates, 
and  obeyed  them  cheei'fully. 

Hiero  Avas  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the 
supreme  authority  confided  to  him,  than  he  shoAved  his 
detestation  for  the  wretched  policy  of  the  tyrants,  Avho,  con- 
sidering the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their 
whole  confidence  in  the  foreign  soldiers,  by  Avhom  they  were 
perpetually  surrounded.  He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  formed  them  Avith  care  in  the  exercises 
of  war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

•  A.  M.  3763.    Aut.  J.  C.  241.    Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  34. 
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SECTIOX    II. niERO's    PACIFIC   REIGN.       HE    DIES    AT    A    VERY 

ADVANCED    AGE,    MUCH    REGRETTED    BY    THE    PEOPLE. 

'  When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great 
aim  was  to  convince  his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his 
actions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote  from  intending  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was 
not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon  being  loved.  He 
looked  upon  himself  less  as  their  master,  than  as  their  pro- 
tector and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the  state  had  been 
divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers,  whoso  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with 
great  animosity,  had  occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  extinguish  all  remains  of  this 
division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded 
wonderfully  in  that  resj^ect ;  as,  during  a  reign  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy 
calm,  Avas  the  particular  care  taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his 
subjects  employed;  to  banish  luxury  and  idleness,  the 
parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  all  seditions,  from  his  do- 
minions ;  to  support  and  imjDrove  the  natural  fertility  of  his 
country;  and  to  render  agriculture  honorable,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  certain  means  of  rendering  his  people 
happy,  and  to  diffuse  abundance  throughovit  his  kingdom. 
The  cultivation  of  lands,  besides  employing  numerous  hands, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws 
into  a  country,  by  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  riches  of 
the  neighboring  nations,  and  brings  them  into  the  houses  of 
the  j^eople,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year  the  merited 
fruit  of  their  labor  and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot 
repeat  it  too  often,  M'hat  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  attention 
of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
a  wise  and  salutary  policy,  though  unhappily  too  much 
neglected. 

Hiero  applied  liimself  entirely  to  this  object.  He  did 
not  think  it  xm worthy  of  the  sovereignty,  to  study  and  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agriculture.  He  even 
gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  sub- 
ject, the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  object  of  his  inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more 
worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  cornu 
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He  therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and 
what  demanded  his  utmost  care  and  application,  to  establish 
good  order  in  that  traffic  ;  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
husbandmen,  who  constituted  the  gi'eatest  part  of  the  people, 
safe  and  happy ;  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues,  whose 
principal  revenue  arose  from  them  ;  to  obviate  such  disorders 
as  might  arise  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institutions  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  unjust  vexations  which  might  possibly  be  at- 
tempted in  consequence  of  them.  To  answer  all  these  piir- 
poses,  Hiero  made  regulations  so  wise,  reasonable,  equitable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  conformable  to  the  people's  and 
prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as 
sacred  and  violable,  not  only  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeed- 
ing times.  When  the  Romans  had  subjected  the  city  and 
dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and 
decreed  that  all  things  should  be  disposed  according  to  "  the 
laws  of  Hiero  ; "  *  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  in  changing 
their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation  not  to  change  their 
laws  ;  and  see  themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by 
a  prince,  whose  name  alone  was  always  dear  to  them,  and 
rendered  those  laws  exceedingly  venerable. f 

I  have  observed  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  principal 
revenue  consisted  in  corn  ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It 
was  therefore  his  interest  that  the  country  sliould  be  well 
cultivated  ;  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  all  the  lands  ; 
and  that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue 
augmented  in  proportion  to  their  fertility.  The  collectors 
of  this  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  and  not 
in  money,  were  called  "  decumani,"  that  is  to  say,  "  farmers 
of  the  tenths."  Hiero,  in  the  regulations  he  made  upon  this 
head,  did  not  neglect  his  own  interests,  which  argues  him  a 
wise  prince,  and  good  economist.  He  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  people,  Avho 
consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  imposts  as  intolerable 
burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud  the  juince  of  his  dues. 
To  spare  them  this  temptation,  he  took  such  just  and  exact 
precautions,  that,  whether  the  corn  were  in  the  ear,  on  the 
floor  to  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  barns,  or  laden  for  carriage, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  part 
of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  collector  of  a  single  grain,  Avithout 

*  Decumas  lege  Hieronica  semper  vendendas  ceiisueruiit,  ut  iis  jucuudior 
esset  muneris  illius  fuiictio,  si  ejus  regis,  qui  Siculis  carissimus  fuit,  nou  Bolum 
tnstituta,  commutato  imperio,  verum  etiam  nomen  remaneret. — Clc.  Orat.  in  Ver. 
d^Frum.  u.  15.  t  Polyb.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 
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exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty.*  But  he  adds  also, 
that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the 
avidity  of  the  collectors,  for  whom  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  extort  any  thing  beyond  the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  against  the  husbandman's  quitting  his 
home,  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Cicero  saj^s,  accordingly, 
when  inveighing  against  Verres,  who  gave  them  gi-tat 
trouble,  by  frequent  and  painful  journeys,  "it  is  very  hard 
and  afflicting  to  the  poor  husbandman  to  be  brought  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  from  their  plough  to  the  bar,  and  the 
care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  ])rosecuting  lawsuits." 
"  Miser um  atque  iniquum  ex  agi"o  homines  traduci  in  forum, 
ab  arratro  ad  subsellia,  ab  usu  rerum  rusticarum  ad  insolitum 
litem  atque  judicium."  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  them- 
selves, let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it 
to  the  prejiidice  of  the  collectors  ?  "  Judicio  ut  arator 
decumanum  persequatiir  !  "  t 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  that  what 
we  have  noAv  said  ?  Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  he 
did  not  want  valor ;  gain  battles,  make  conquests,  and  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  his  dominions  ;  and  upon  these  accounts 
might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of 
men.  But  Avith  how  many  taxes  mus.t  he  have  loaded  his 
people!  How  many  husbandmen  must  he  have  torn  from 
their  lands!  How  much  blood  Avould  the  gaining  those  vic- 
tories have  cost  him  !  And  of  Avhat  advantage  would  they 
have  been  to  the  state!  Hiero,  Aviio  knew  wherein  true 
glory  consists,  placed  his  in  governing  his  people  with  wis- 
d;)m,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  of  conquering 
new  countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavored  to  mul- 
tiply his  own,  in  a  manner,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than  they  were,  and  in 
actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and 
riches  of  a  state  consists ;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  hap- 
pen, when  the  ])eople  of  a  country  reap  a  reasonable  advan- 
tage from  their  labor. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  Hiero  gave  distin- 
guished proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans.  As  soon 
as  he  received  advice  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  he  went 
with  his  fleet  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronius, 

*  Hieroiiica  ex  omnibus  custodiis  subjectum  iiratorem  decumaiio  tradit,  ut 
Deque  in  Sfgetibiis,  neque  in  aicis,  neqne  in  horreie,  neque  in  amovendo, 
Deque  in  asportando  frumento,  grano  uno  posset  aratov,  sine  maxioiu  poeuat 
Iraudere  decurnannm. — Cic.  Orat.  in  Ver.  de  Frum,  n.  20. 

t  Cic.  Orat;  in  Ver,  de  Frum.  n.  15. 
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who  had  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  his  serAaces  to  that 
consul,  and  to  assure  hiin  that,  although  advanced  in  age, 
he  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Roman  ])eople  as  he 
had  formerly  done  in  his  youth,  in  the  first  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  him  to  supply  the  consul's 
legions,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  corn  and  clothes 
at  his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  received  the  same  in- 
stant, of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman  over  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  for  his  advan- 
tageous offers,  but  made  no  use  of  them  at  that  time.* 

Hiero's  inviolable  fidelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is 
very  remarkable  in  liis  character,  appears  still  more  con- 
spicuously after  their  defeat  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymene. 
They  had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannibal,  each 
succeeding  engagement  being  more  unfortunate  and  bloody 
than  the  preceding.  Hiero,  in  that  mournful  conjuncture, 
sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
Syracusan  ambassadors,  upon  their  being  introduced  into 
the  senate,  told  them  "  that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been 
as  sensibly  aftiicted  on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suf- 
fei-ed  it  in  his  own  person  ;  that,  though  he  well  knew  that 
the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  always  more  ad- 
mirable in  times  of_  adversity  than  after  the  most  signal 
successes,  he  had  sent  them  all  the  aid  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  desired  the 
senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  par- 
ticularly brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  the  king  hoped  they  would  vouch- 
safe to  receive  as  a  favorable  augury,  and  a  ])leclge  of  the 
vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  had 
also  imported  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
tAvo  hundred  thousand  of  barley;  and  that,  if  the  Roman 
people  desired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero  would  cause  as 
much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported  to  whatever  places 
they  should  appoint.  That  he  knew  the  Roman  people 
employed  none  in  their  armies  but  citizens  and  allies  ;  but 
that  he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp.  That 
he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousand  archers  and  slingers, 
who  might  be  opposed  successfully  to  the  Baleares  and 
Moors  of  Hannibal's  army."  They  added  to  this  aid  a  very 
salutary  piece  of  counsel,  which  was,  that  the  praetor  who 
should  be  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  might  despatch  a  fleet 
to  Africa,  in  order  to  find  the  Carthaginians  such  employ- 

•  A.  M.  3788,    Ant.  J.  C.  218.    Liv.  1.  xxL  n.  50,  51. 
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ment  in  their  own  country,  as  might  put  it  out  of  tlieir 
power,  by  that  diversion,  to  send  any  succors  to  Hannibal.* 

The  senate  answered  the  king's  ambassadors,  in  very 
obliging  and  honorable  terms,  "  that  Hiero  acted  like  a  very 
generous  prince  and  a  most  faithful  ally,  that  from  the  time 
that  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  his  at- 
tachment for  them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable  ;  in 
fine,  that  in  all  times  and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  mag- 
nificently supported  them  :  that  the  people  had  a  due  sense 
of  such  generosity :  that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already 
presented  the  Roman  people  with  gold,  who,  after  having 
expressed  their  gratitude,  had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it : 
that  the  victory  was  too  favorable  an  augury  not  to  be  re- 
ceived :  that  they  would  place  her  in  the  capitol,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  high  Ju|)iter,  in  oi-der  that 
she  might  establish  there  her  fixed  and  lasting  abode."  All 
the  corn  and  barley  on  board  the  ships,  with  the  archers  and 
slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and 
prudent  liberality  of  Hiero  ;  first,  in  the  generous  design  he 
forms  of  presenting  the  Romans  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold  ;  then,  in  th6  industrious  pre- 
caution he  uses  to  prevent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  He 
does  not  offer  them  that  gold  in  specie  ;  he  knew  the  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well  for  that ;  but 
under  the  form  of  a  Aictory,  wliich  they  dared  not  refuse, 
upon  the  account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  along 
with  it.t 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were 
situated  as  Syracuse  was  in  regai'd  to  Carthage,  from  which 
it  had  every  thing  to  fear,  at  a  time  when  Rome  seemed 
near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  faithful,  and  declare 
openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to 
which  so  daring  a  conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  prudent 
politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language,  would  perhaps  have 
waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so 
hasty  to  declare  himself  without  necessity,  and  at  his  ex- 
treme peril.  Such  examples  are  the  more  estimable  for 
being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

I  do  not  know,  however^  whether,  even  in  good  policy, 

*  Llv.  1.  xxll.n.  37,38. 

t  Treceuta  millia  inodium  tiitici  et  ducenta  mUlia  hordei,  aurique  ducenta 
et  qiiadraglnta  pondo  urbi  nostras  niniierl  inlsit.  Neque  iguarus  verecuiidlaa 
majormu  nostrorum,  quod  iiollct  accipere,  in  babitum  Id.  Victoriai  forniavit, 
ut  eos  religioiie  inotos,  muiiiliceiitia  sua  utl  cogeret ;  volnntate  mltendi  prius, 
Iteruin  provideiitia  cavendi  ne  remitteretur,  liberalis,— Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c  8. 
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Hiero  ought  to  have  acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been 
tlie  greatest  of  all  niisfortunes  for  Syracuse,  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened,  the  Komans  too 
much.  That  city  would  have  immediately  felt  all  tlie  weight 
of  Carthage;  as  it  was  situated  opposite  to  it,  and  lay  very 
convenient  for  strengthening  its  commerce,  securing  it  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by  the 
possession  of  the  whole  island.  It  would  therefore  have 
been  imprudent  to  suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have  been  the  better  friends 
to  the  Syracusans  for  their  having  renounced  the  Romans 
by  force.  It  was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  immediately  to  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  and  as  Syracuse  would  necessai'ily  fall 
after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  hazard  every  thing, 
either  to  save  Rome,  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts  which  history  has  ])reserved  of  so  long  and 
happy  a  reign  are  few,  they  by  no  means  give  us  a  mean 
idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  exceedingly  re- 
gret tlie  want  of  more  particular  information  concerning  his 
actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Rhodians,  and  the  presents  he  made  them  after  the  great 
earthquake,  M'hich  laid  waste  their  island,  and  threw  down 
their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and 
magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which  his  presents  were 
attended,  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  them..  He  caused 
two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public  square  at  Rhodes, 
rejiresenting  the  jieople  of  Syracuse  ])laeing  a  crown  upon 
the  liead  of  the  Rhodians ;  as  if,  says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after 
having  made  that  ]ieo]ile  magnificent  presents,  far  from  as- 
suming any  vanity  from  his  munificence,  believed  himself 
their  debtor  upon  that  very  account.  And  indeed,  the  lib- 
erality and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rev.-arded 
with  interest,  in  the  pleasure  they  give  himself,  and  the 
glory  he  acquires  by  them.* 

There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus  (Idyll.  16)  named  after 
the  king  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  wherein  the  poet  seems 
to  reproach  that  prince  tacitly,  with  paying  very  ill  for  the 
verses  made  in  honor  of  him.  But  the  mean  manner  in 
wliicli  lie  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  for  the  verses  he  med- 
itates, leaves  room  to  conclude,  that  the  imputation  of  ava- 
I'lce  falls  with  more  justice  upon  the  poet  than  upon  the 

{)rince,  distinguished  and  esteemed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his 
iberality. 

•  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  429. 
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It  was  to  Hiero's  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to 
every  thing  that  affected  the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was 
indebted  for  those  amazing  machines  of  war,  of  which  she 
availed  herself  when  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Though  that 
prince  seemed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  to  the  tranquillity 
and  domestic  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  neglect 
those  of  war;  convinced,  that  the  surest  means  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  liold  himself  always  in 
readiness  to  make  war  upon  unjust  neighbors  who  should 
attem])t  to  disturb  it.  He  knew  how  to  use  the  advantage 
of  having  in  his  dominions  Archimedes,  the  most  learned 
geometrician  the  world  had  ever  produced.  He  was  illus- 
trious, not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  by  his 
birth,  being  related  to  Iliero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the  hurry  and  tumult 
of  business  and  government,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  the 
study  of  a  science,  Avhose  sublime  speculations  of  truths 
purely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from 
matter,  have  such  attraction  with  the  learned  of  the  first 
rank  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  themselves 
to  any  other  objects.* 

Hiero,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  over  Archimedes 
to  engage  him  to  descend  from  those  lofty  speculations  to 
the  practice  of  the  mechanics,  which,  although  they  de])end 
on  the  liand,  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He 
pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in 
soaring  after  immaterial  and  intellectual  objects,  but  to  biing 
it  down  to  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  and  to  render  his 
reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them  experimentally  with 
things  of  use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  al- 
ways heard  him  witli  great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure. 
One  day,  when  he  was  explaining  to  him  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  the  power  of  motion,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate, 
"that  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatever 
might  be  moved."  And,  applauding  himself  afterAvards  on 
the  force  of  his  demonstration,  he  ventured  to  boast,  that  if 
there  were  another  world  besides  this  which  we  inhabit,  by 
going  to  tliat  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure.  The  king, 
surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him  to  put  his  position  in 
execution,  by  removing  some  great  weight  with  a  small 
force. 

•  Plut.  in  Marcel,  pp.  306,  306. 
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Archimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  ana  rational 
curiosity  of  his  kinsman  and  friend,  chose  one  of  the  galleys 
in  that  port,  and  caused  it  to  be  drawn  on  shore  with  great 
labor,  and  by  great  numbers  of  men.  He  then  ordered  its 
usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that,  as  many 
men  as  it  could  contain.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  at 
some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease,  without  trouble,  or 
exerting  his  strength  in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his 
hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with 
cords  and  pulleys,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land, 
with  as  much  ease,  and  as  steadily,  as  if  it  floated  upon  the 
water. 

The  king,  uporrthe  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the 
power  of  motion,  was  utterly  astonished  ;  and,  judging  from 
that  experiment  the  eflicacy  of  the  art,  he  earnestly  solicited 
Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  battering 
engines  for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  as- 
sault of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  speak  be  necessary  to  a  king ;  and  if  the 
study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates 
their  utility.  If  king  Hiero  had  wanted  taste  and  curiosity, 
and  employed  himself  solely  in  his  pleasures,  Archimedes 
might  have  remained  inactive  in  his  closet,  and  all  his  ex- 
traordinary science  -would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  his 
country.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried  in 
obscurity,  and  in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because 
princes  set  no  value  upon  learned  men,  and  consider  them 
as  persons  useless  to  the  state  !  But  when  in  their,  youth 
they  have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences, 
for  the  study  of  princes  ought  not  to  extend  farther  in  that 
point,  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  themselves  by  learn- 
ing, sometimes  converse  with  them,  and  place  them  in  honor, 
and  by  so  glorious  a  protection  make  Avay  for  valuable  dis- 
coveries, the  advantage  of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  state. 
Syracuse  had  this  obligation  to  Hiero,  which  without  doubt 
was  the  effect  of  his  excellent  education,  for  he  had  been 
bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what 
we  shall  presently  add  upon  the  wonderful  machines  of  war 
which  were  used  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  show  how 
wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  and  speculative  sciences 
whose  only  subjects  are  simple  and  abstracted  ideas.     It  is 
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true,  that  all  mere  geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations  do 
not  relate  to  useful  things  :  but  is  also  as  true,  that  most  of 
those  which  have  notthat  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to  those 
that  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  deviate  from  this  merely  intellectual  world  ;  but  the 
mixed  mathematics,  which  descend  to  matter,  and  consider 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navigation, 
the  view  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  the  in- 
crease of  powers  of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  bal- 
ance, and  other  similar  objects,  become  more  easy  of  access, 
and  in  a  manner  familiar  with  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  labor  of  Archimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perliaps 
contemned,  because  he  confined  himself  to  simple  and  barren 
speculations.  Should  we  from  thence  conclude  that  it  was 
useless  and  unprofitable  ?  It  was  from  that  very  source  of 
knowledge,  till  then  buried  in  obscurity,  from  whence  origi- 
nated those  lights  and  wonderful  discoveries,  wliich  dis- 
played from  their  introduction  a  sensible  and  manifest  utility, 
and  inspired  the  Romans  with  astonishment  and  despair 
when  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  build- 
ing palaces,  arsenals,  and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite 
number  of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  a  commerce  in  which  almost  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his 
order,  under  the  direction  of  Archimedes,  Avhich  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  famous  structures  of  antiquity.  It 
was  a  whole  year  in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days 
among  the  workmen,  to  animate  them  by  liis  ])resence.* 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous 
pile  was  fastened  together  on  all  sides  with  large  copper 
bolts  that  weighed  ten  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  inside  contained  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the 
lowest  of  which  led  to  the  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the 
second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers'  lodgings. 

On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery  there 
were  thirty  apartments,  in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  for 
men.  The  appartments  for  the  officers  and  seamen  con- 
tained fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating;  the 
last  of  which,  that  was  at  the  stairs,  served  for  a  kitchen. 
All  the  floors  of  these  apartments  were  inlaid  in  different 
colors,  Avith  historical  pieces  taken  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finislied 

*  Atheu.  1.  iii.  pp.  206-209. 
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with  wonderful  art,  and  embellished  with   all  kinds  of  or- 
naments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place 
of  exercise,  and  walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
ship,  with  gardens  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  disposed  in  won- 
derful order.  Pipes,  some  of  hardened  clay,  and  othei-s  of 
lead,  conveyed  water  in  every  direction  to  refresh  them. 
There  were  also  arbors  of  ivy  and  vines,  their  roots  being 
placed  in  great  vessels  filled  with  earth.  These  vessels  were 
watered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  garden.  The  arbors 
served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  filled  with  three 
beds.  This  was  floored  with  agates  and  other  jn-ecious 
stones,  the  finest  that  could  be  found  in  the  island.  The 
walls  and  roof  were  of  Cyprus  wood.  The  windows  were 
adorned  Avith  ivory,  paintings  and  small  statues.  In  another 
apartment  Avas  a  library,  at  the  toj)  of  which,  on  the  outside, 
was  placed  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath, 
in  which  were  three  great  copper  vessels,  and  a  bathing  ves- 
sel made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  colors.  Tliis  vessel 
contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  head  of  the 
ship  was  a  great  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  one  hundred 
thousand  quarts,  nearly  400  hogsheads. 

All  around  the  ship  on  the  outside  Avere  Atlasses  of  six" 
cubits,  or  nine  feet,  in  height,  which  supported  the  side  of 
the  ship :  these  Atlasses  Avere  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.  The  ship  Avas  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintings, 
and  had  eight  toAvers  pro])ortioned  to  its  size;  two  at  the 
head,  tAvo  at  the  stern,  and  four  in  the  middle,  of  equal  di- 
mensions. Upon  these  tOAvers  Avere  parapets  from  which 
stones  might  be  discharged  upontlie  ships  of  an  enemy  that 
should  approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  guarded  by 
four  young  men  completely  armed,  and  tAvo  archers.  The 
inside  of  them  Avere  filled  with  stones  and  iirroAvs. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  Avell  strenctliened  Avith 
planks,  Avas  a  kind  of  rampart,  on  Avhich  Avas  an  engine  to 
discharge  stones,  made  by  Archimedes ;  it  threw  a  stone 
of  three  hundred  Aveight,  and  an  arrow  of  'tAvelve  cubits  or 
eighteen  feet,  to  the  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  paces. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  Avhich  Avere  two 
machines  to  discharge  stones.  There  Avere  also  hooks  and 
masses  of   lead  to   throw  upon  such  as  approached.      The 
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whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  ot  iron,  to  keep 
off  those  who  should  attempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were 
iron  graplings  (corvi),  which  being  thrown  by  machines, 
grappled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  di-ew  them  close  to 
the  ship,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On 
each  of  the  sides  were  sixty  young  men,  completely  armed, 
and  as  many  about  the  masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throw- 
ing stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one 
man  sufficed  for  clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine 
made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw,  invented  by  Archimedes.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epigram  on  this  superb 
vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  ])aid.  Hiero  sent  him  one 
thousand  of  medimni  of  corn  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them 
to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyraeus.  The  medimnis,  accord- 
ing to  Father  Moutfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six 
bushels.  This  epigram  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The 
value  of  verse  was  known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero,  having  found  that  tliere  Avas  scarcely  any  port  in 
Sicily  capable  of  containing  this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at 
anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to 
king  Ptolemy,*  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  Tliere  was  at 
that  time  a  great  dearth  of  corn  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  this 
great  ship.  Three  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  corn  were 
put  on  board  them,  with  ten  thousand  great  earthen  jars  of 
salted  fish,  twenty  thousand  quintals,  or  two  millions  of 
pounds  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  of  different 
cloths,  without  including  the  provisions  for  the  ships'  crews 
and  officers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  some 
part  of  the  description  which  Athenaeus  has  left  us  of  this 
great  ship. 

I  could  liave  wished  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea 
of  it,  he  had  mentioned  the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he 
added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of  oars,  it  would  have 
cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it, 
must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  after  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannas,  which 
was  followed  by  an  almost  universal  defection  of  their  allies. 
But  the  wasting  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian 
troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capa- 

•  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  Ptolemy  Philadelphiw.         •''^'■^ 
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ble  of  changing  him.  He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the 
contagion  had  spread  even  to  liis  own  family.  lie  had  a 
son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis,  the  daughter  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  among  othei'S 
Hieronymus,  of  Avhom  Ave  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despis- 
ing his  father's  great  age,  and  setting  no  value  on  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Romans,  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannas,  had 
declared  openly  for  the  Carthaginians.*  lie  had  already 
armed  the  multitude,  and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to 
join  him ;  and  would  perhaps  have  occasioned  great  troubles 
m  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not  inter- 
vened. It  happened  so  op])ortunely,  tliat  his  father  was  sus- 
pected of  having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  liis  son 
long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  infinitely  regretted 
by  his  people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four  years. f 


ARTICLE  II. 


THE    REIGN    OP    HIEROJiTYMUS,    THE    TROUBLES    ARISING    FROM 
IT,    AXD    THE    SIEGE    AXD    TAKING    OF    SYRACUSE. 

SECTION    I. HIER0NY3IUS,    GRANDSON    OF     IIIERO,     SUCCEEDS 

HIJI.       HE    IS    KILLED    IN    A    CONSPIRACY. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily. 
The  kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus,  his 
grandson,  a  young  prince,  incapable  of  making  a  wise  use  of 
his  independency,  and  far  from  possessing  sti-ength  to  resist 
the  seducing  allui'ements  of  sovereign  power,  t  Iliero's  appre- 
hensions that  the  flourishing  condition  in  whicli  he  left  his 
kingdom,  would  soon  change  under  an  infant  king,  suggested 
to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restoring  their  liberty  to  the 
Syracusans.  But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  design  with 
all  their  influence,  from  the  hope  that  the  young  prince 
would  have  only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have 
all  the  authority,  in  conjunction  with  their  husbands,  An- 
dranadorus  and  Zoi])pus,  who  held  the  first  rank  among  his 
guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  hold 
out  against  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who 
besieged  him  day  and  night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his 

•  A.   M.  3789.     Ant.  .J.  C.  215.     Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  30. 

t  Movis-selque  in  Si<iliar*;8,  nisi  mors,  adeo  opportinia  ut  pattern  nuoque  sus- 
pieione  adspergoret,  armanttm  eum  multitudiiicm,  Bolicitantemqiie  socios,  ab- 
Bumsisect. — Liv, 

t  Pucrum,  vix  dum  llbertatem,  nedum  dominationem.  modico  latunim. — 
Liv. 
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mind  against  their  pressing  and  assidnous  insinuations,  and  to 
sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  of  his  family  to  those  of 
the  public* 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  ap- 
pointed him  fifteen  guardians,  who  were  to  foi-m  his  coun- 
cil ;  and  earnestly  desired  them,  at  his  death,  never  to  de- 
part from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  Avhich  he  had 
inviolably  adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  young 
prince  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in 
which  he  had,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the  guardians 
whom  he  had  appointed  for  his  grandson  immediately  sum- 
moned the  assembly,  presented  the  young  prince  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number  of 
people,  expressly  })laced  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands, 
and  raised  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a  consterna- 
tion equal  to  that  of  a  family  who  had  lately  lost  a  good  father, 
kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently  expressed  their 
grief  for  their  recent  loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what 
was  to  come.  His  funeral  was  afterwards  solemnized,  and 
more  honored  by  the  sorrow  and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than 
the  care  and  regard  of  his  relations  for  his  memory .f 

The  first  care  of  Andranadorus  was  to  remove  all  the 
other  guardians,  by  telling  them  plainly  that  the  prince  was 
of  age  to  govern  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  fifteen  years  old ;  so  that  An- 
dranadorus, being  the  first  to  renounce  the  guardianship 
held  by  him  in  common  with  many  colleagues,  lanited  all 
their  power  in  his  ow^n  person.  The  wisest  arrangements 
made  by  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  regarded,  and 
seldom  executed  afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  suc- 
ceeding a  king  so  well  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  had 
been,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But  Hieronymus,  as  if  he  had 
strove  by  his  vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  made  the  people  sensi- 
ble how  much  all  things  were  altered,  t    Neither  king  Hiero, 

*  Non  facile  erat,  nonagesimum  jam  ageiiti  animm,  ciroiimceBso  dies  iioctes- 
que  muliebribus  blaiiditiis,  liberare  aniraum,  et  cojivertere  ad  publicam  priva- 
tam  curani. — Liv. 

t  Funus  sit  reglum  magis  amore  eiviuin  et  caritate,  qnara  cura  suorum  cele- 
bre.— Liv. 

t  Vix  quidem  ulli  bono  moderatoque  rcgi  fat'ilis  erat  favor  ax)ud  Syraonsa- 
nos,  puccedenti  tantfE  caritati  Ilieroiiis.  Verum  enimvero  Hieronymus,  veliit 
Buis  vitiis  deeiderabilem  efficeie  vellet  avum,  primo  statim  conspect^, , Oflaui*^ 
quam disparia essent ostendit — Liv.  ii!-,: .  imt 
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nor  Gelon  his  son,  during  so  many  years,  had  ever  dis. 
tinguished  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by  their 
habits,  or  any  other  ornaments.  Plieronymus  was  presently 
seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  af- 
fected to  imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his 
palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses.  All  the  rest 
of  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  this  equipage  ;  a  visible  con- 
tempt for  all  the  world,  haughty  and  disdainful  in  liearing, 
and  affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things;  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  not  only  strangers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could 
scarcely  approach  him ;  a  refinement  of  taste  in  discovering 
new  methods  of  debauch ;  a  cruelty  so  excessive,  as  to  ex- 
tinguish ail  sense  of  humanity.  This  odious  disposition  in 
the  yoimg  king  terrified  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that 
even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  esca])e  his  cruelty,  either  put 
themselves  to  death,  or  condemned  themselves  to  voluntary 
banishment.* 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero's 
sons-in-law,  and  Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to 
the  young  king.  He  listened  a  little  more  to  them  than  to 
others  ;  but  as  the  two  first  openly  declared  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of 
sentiments,  and  frequent  warm  disputes,  drew  upon  them 
that  prince's  attention. 

-  About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hierony- 
mus  was  discovered.  One  of  the  ju'incipal  conspirators, 
named  Theodotus,  was  accused.  Being  put  to  the  torture, 
he  confessed  the  crime  as  to  himself;  but  all  the  violence  of 
the  most  cruel  torments  could  not  make  him  betray  his  ac- 
complices. At  length,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pains 
inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  king's  best  friends,  though 
innocent,  among  whom  he  named  Thraso  as  the  ring-leader 
of  the  whole  enterprise ;  adding,  that  they  should  never 
have  engaged  in  it,  if  a  man  of  his  influence  had  not  been 
at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  had  always  exjn-essed  for  the 
Roman  interests  rendered  the  evidence  probable;  and  he 
was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices, 
during  the  torture  of  their  compani)n,  either  fled  or  con- 
cealed himself ;  so  much  did  they  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of 
Theodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  invio- 
lable. 

*  Himc  tarn  wiperbum  npparatuin  habitumqiie  coiivenieiitcs  sequebaiittir 
contem pttis  omnium  liomimim  superbae  aures,  contumeliosa  dicta,  rari  aditus 
nou  alienis  modo,  sed  tutoribus  etiam ;  libidines  iiovse,  inbuniaiia  crudelitae.— 
Uv. 
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The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  left  the  field  open  to  thepartizans 
of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched  ambassadors  to  Han- 
nibal, who  sent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  officer  of  illus- 
trious birth,  also  named  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  natives  of  Carthage,  but  descended  from  the  Syra- 
cusans  by  their  father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus 
was  concluded,  the  young  officer  returned  to  his  general ; 
the  two  others  continued  with  the  king,  by  Hannibal's  per- 
mission. The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  after  hav- 
ing driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  which  they  fully  as- 
sured themselves,  the  river  Himera,  which  almost  divides 
the  island,  should  be  the  boundary  of  their  respective  do- 
minions. Hieronymus,  puffed  up  by  the  praises  of  his  flat- 
terers, demanded,  even  some  time  after,  that  all  Sicily  should 
be  given  up  to  him,  leaving  the  Carthaginians  Italy  for  their 
part.  The  proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash  ;  but  Hannibal 
gave  very  little  attention  to  it,  having  no  other  view  at  that 
time,  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king  from  the  i^arty  of 
the  Romans. 

Upon  the  fii*st  rumor  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  praetor  of 
Sicily,  sent  ambassadors  to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alli- 
ance made  by  his  grandfather  with  the  Romans.  That  proud 
prince  received  them  with  great  contempt ;  asking  them 
with  an  air  of  raillery  and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae ;  that  Hannibal's  ambassadors  had  related 
incredible  things  respecting  it ;  that  it  was  easy  to  know 
the  truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon 
the  choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that 
they  would  return  to  him  Avhen  he  had  learned  to  treat  am- 
bassadors seriously  and  with  respect ,  and  after  having 
cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to  change  sides  too 
rashly,  they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he 
blindly  abandoned  himself,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate 
end.  Those  who  had  formed  the  conspiracy  mentioned  be- 
tore,  pursued  their  design  ;  and  having  found  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him 
in  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from 
Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between 
a  kmg  and  a  tyrant ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the 
security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects.    Hiero,  from  being  convinced  that  those  who  have 
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the  laws  in  their  hands  for  the  government  of  the  people 
ought  always  to  govern  tlieinselves  by  tlie  laws,  behaved 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  niiglit  be  said  the  law,  and  not 
Hiero,  reigned.  He  believed  himself  ricli  and  powerful,  for 
no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render  others  happy. 
He  had  no  occasion  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of  his 
life ;  he  had  always  the  surest  guard  about  him,  the  love  of 
his  people,  and  Syracuse  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
losing  him.  Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  death  as  the 
common  father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but 
hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his  name,  and  incessantly 
blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the  contrai-y,  Avho 
had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all 
other  men  as  born  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself 
upon  governing  them,  not  as  subjects  but  slaves,  led  the 
most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were  to  pass  his 
days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted 
no  one,  no  person  placed  any  confidence  in  him..  Those 
who  were  nearest  his  person  Avere  the  most-  exposed  to  his 
suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  they  had  no  other  secu- 
rity for  their  own  lives,  than  by  ])uttingan  end  to  his.  Thus 
terminated  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but  abounding  with 
disorders,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave 
the  senate  advice  of  all  that  passed,  aud  took  the  necessary 
precautions  to  preserve  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belonged 
to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  that  the 
war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  important,  sent  Marcel- 
lus  thither,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  Avith  Fabius,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  gloriously  by  his  successes  against  Hannibal.* 

When  Hieronymus  Avas  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of 
affection  for  him,  than  a  certain  natural  respect  for  their 
kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  avenging  his  death  uj)on  the 
conspirators.  But  the  gi-ateful  name  of  liberty  Avith  Avhich 
they  Avere  flattered,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of 
the  division  of  the  tyrant's  treasures  among  them,  and  of 
additional  pay,  with  the  recital  of  his  hoi-rid  crimes  and 
fihameful  excesses,  altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and 
changed  their  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  left 
the  prince's  body  without  interment,  for  whom  they  had 
just  before  expressed  so  Avarm  a  regret. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  Avas  knoAvn  at  Syra« 

*  A.  M.  3790.    Aiit.  J.  C.  214.    Uv.  1.  xxiv.  ii.  21-35. 
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cuse,  Andrunaclorus  seized  tlie  isle,  which  was  part  of  the 
city,  with  the  citadel,  and  such  other  places  as  Avere  most 
proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putting  good  garrisons  into 
them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  hav- 
ing left  their  accomplices  with  the  army  to  keep  the  sol- 
diers quiet,  arrived  soon  after  at  the  city.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by 
showing  the  tyrant's  bloody  rol)e,  Avith  his  diadem,  to  the 
people,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty,  they  soon  saAV  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sun- 
rise, all  the  people,  armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter 
Achradina,  where  the  senate  Avas  assembled,  Avhich  had 
neither  sat,  nor  been  consulted  upon  any  affair,  since  Hiero's 
death.  Polyaenus,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people 
Avith  great  freedom  and  moderation.  He  represented, 
"that  having  experienced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of 
slavery,  they  Avere  most  sensibly  affected  Avith  them ;  but 
that  as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they  had 
rather  heard  them  spoken  of  by  their  fathers,  than  been  ac- 
quainted Avith  them  themselves ;  that  lie  commended  their 
readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  should  praise  them  still  more 
if  they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extremity  : 
that  at  present,  it  was  his  advice  to  send  deputies  to  An- 
dranadorus,  and  to  let  him  knoAV  he  must  submit  to  the 
senate,  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  and  AvithdraAV  his  garri- 
sons ;  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  Avould  be 
necessary  to  treat  him  with  more  rigor  than  Hieronymus 
had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  imitression  upon  him  ; 
whether  he  retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  Avas  moved 
With  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  citizens,  or  because 
the  best  fortified  ])art  of  the  isle  having  been  taken  from  him 
by  treachery,  and  surrendered  to  the  Syracusans,  that  loss 
gave  him  just  apprehensions.  But  his  wife,  Demarata, 
Hiero's  daughter,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  princess,  having 
taken  him  aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  famous  saying  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  "that  it  Avas  never  proper  to  quit  the 
saddle,,  i.e.,  the  tyranny,  till  pulled  off  the  horse  by  the 
heels;*  that  a  great  fortune  might  be  renounced  in  a  mo- 

*  Sed  evocatum  emn  at>  Is^galis  Demarata  uxor,  filia  Hieroiiis.  inflata  adhuo 
regiis  aiiimis  ac  iniili«b  i  spiritii.  aduionet  sxpe  iisiiriiatae  DyonyBii  tyraiini 
vocis  ;  quie  p^jdibua  liactum,  uou  iiisidentem  equo,  reliiiquere  tyrauiiidem  dix- 
erit  dcbere. 
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ment ;  but  that  it  would  cost  much  time  and  pains  to  attain 
it :  that  it  Avas  therefore  necessary  to  endeavor  to  aain  time  ; 
and  while  he  amused  the  senate  Avith  ambiguous  answers, 
to  treat  privately  with  the  soldiers  at  Leontium,  whom  it 
was  easy  to  bring  over  to  his  interest,  by  the  attraction  of 
the  king's  treasures  in  his  possession." 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor 
think  proper  to  folloAv  it  imjjlicitly.  He  chose  a  mean  be- 
tween both.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the  senate,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  more  favorable  opportunity  ;  and  the  next 
day,  having  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  repaired  to  the 
quarter  Achradina  ;  and  there,  after  liaAing  excused  his  de- 
lay and  resistance,  from  the  fear  he  had  been  in  of  being  in- 
volved in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared, 
that  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and  interests  into  the 
hands  of  the  senate.  Then  turning  toAvard  the  tyrant's 
murderers,  and  addressing  himself  to  Theodotus  and  Sosis, 
"you  have  done,"  said  he,  "  a  memorable  action.  But,  be- 
lieA'e  me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained 
the  height  of  Avhich  it  is  capable.  If  you  do  not  take  care  to 
establish  peace  and  union  among  the  citizens,  the  state  is  in 
great  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the  very 
moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  isle  and  of 
the  king's  treasures  at  their  feet.  The  Avhole  city  Avas  highly 
rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  their  temples  were  thronged 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  Avith  infinite  numbers  of  people, 
who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy 
&  change  of  affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom,  magistrates  were  appointed,  among  the 
principal  of  Avhom  Andranadorus  Avas  elected  Avith  Theod- 
otus and  Sosis,  and  some  others  of  the  conspirators  Avho 
were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  Avhora 
Hieronymus  had  sent  at  the  head  of  tAvo  thousand  men  to 
endeavor  to  excite  troubles  in  the  cities  Avhich  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing  themselves,  upon  the  ncAvs 
of  the  tyrant's  death,  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  xmder  their 
command,  returned  to  Syracuse,  Avhere  they  demanded  to 
be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any 
business  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  to  Avhom  they  had 
been  sent  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry 
to  part  Avith  those  two  strangers,  who  were  of  a  turbulent 
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factious  disposition,  and  well  experienced  in  military  affairs. 
There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  ncAor  re- 
turns after  having  been  once  suffered  to  ])ass  hj.  The  neg- 
ligence in  assigning  the  time  of  their  departure  gave  them 
opportunity  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favor  of  the 
soldiers,  who  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  abilities, 
and  to  give  them  a  disgust  for  the  senate,  and  the  better  in- 
clined part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranadorus,  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let 
him  rest,  and  who  till  then  had  covered  his  designs  with 
smooth  dissimulation,  believing  it  a  proper  time  to  disclose 
them,  conspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-laAv,  to  seize 
the  sovereignty.  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian 
named  Ariston,  from  whom  lie  kept  nothing  secret.  That 
profession  was  not  at  all  dishonorable  among  the  Greeks, 
and  was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition.  Ar- 
iston, believing  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacrifice  his 
friend  to  his  country,  discovered  the  conspiracy.  Andrana- 
dorus and  Themistus  were  immediately  slain  by  order  of 
the  other  magistrates,  as  they  entered  the  senate.  The  peo- 
ple rose,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their  death ;  but  were 
deterred  from  it,  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
conspirators,  Avhich  were  thrown  out  of  the  senate  house. 
They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious  designs  ;  to 
which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than 
to  the  wickedness  of  Hieronymus,  who  being  only  a  youth, 
had  acted  entirely  by  their  counsels.  They  insinuated  that 
his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  in  his  name :  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least 
with  him :  that  impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  commit 
new  ci'imes,  and  to  aspire  to  the  tyrany :  that  not  being 
able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force  they  had  employed 
dissimulation  and  perfidy.:  that  neither  favors  and  honors, 
nor  the  electing  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  liber- 
ty, one  of  the  supreme  magistrates,  among  the  deliverers  of 
their  country,  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  wicked  dis- 
position of  Andranadorus  :  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had 
been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reigning  by  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  royal  blood,  Avhom  they  had  married,  the  one 
Hiero's,  the  other  Gelon's  daughter.  . 

At  these  words,  the  whole  assembly,  cried  out,  that  not 
one  of  them  ought  to  be  suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the  tyrants,  witliout 
any  reserve  or  exception.     Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multi- 
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tude.  It  either  abjectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it 
with  insolence.  But  with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the 
mean  between  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows  how  to  be 
without  it,  or  to  use  it;  and  has  always  too  many  flatterers 
ready  to  enter  into  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry 
it  on  to  excessive  violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties, 
to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined  of  itself,  as  was  the 
case  at  that  time.*  At  the  request  of  the  magistrates, 
which  was  almost  sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they  de- 
creed that  the  royal  family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia,  daughter 
of  Gelon,  the  first  married  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other 
to  Themistus,  Avere  first  killed.  From  thence  they  Avent  to 
the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  having  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  remained 
there  in  voluntary  banishment,  to  avoid  being  witness  of 
the  miseries  of  his  country.  Having  been  apprised  that 
they  were  coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princess  had 
taken  refuge,  with  her  two  daughters,  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  house,  near  her  household  gods.  When  the 
assassins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  loose  and  disordered, 
her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  proper  to 
excite  compassion,  she  conjured  them,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
interrupted  with  sighs,  in  the  name  of  Hiero,  her  father, 
and  Gelon,  her  brother,  "  not  to  involve  an  innocent  pi"in- 
cess  in  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus."  She  rep- 
resented to  them,  "  that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been 
to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that  reign,  that  not  having  had  any 
share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister,  Demarata, 
she  ought  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides,  what 
was  thei-e  to  fear  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition 
and  almost  widowhood  to  which  she  was  reduced,  or  from 
her  daughters,  unhappy  orphans,  without  influence  or  sup- 
})ort  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to 
Syracuse,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they 
might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the  Avife  to  her  husband, 
the  daughters  to  their  father."  When  she  saw  them  inflexi- 
ble to  her  remonstrances,  forgetting  herself,  she  implored 
them  at  least  to  save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  her  daugh- 
ters, both  of  an  age  to. inspire  the  most  inveterate  and  furi- 
ous enemies  with  comj)assion  ;  but  her  discourse  made  no 

*  Hsec  natura  multitwdiiiis  est ;  aut  servit  humiliter,  ant  supeibe  domiiia- 
tur;  libertatem,  quae  media  est.  nee  spernere  inodioe,  nee  habere  sc-innt.  i;tnon 
ferme  desunt  iraruni  indulgentes  niiiiistri  qui  aviilos  atque  iiitemperaiites  plebi- 
orum  anirnos  ad  sauguinem  et  cades  irritant. — Liv. 
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impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians.  Having 
torn  her  in  a  manner  from  the  arms  of  her  liousehold  gods, 
they  stabbed  her  to  death  in  the  sight  of  lier  two  daugliters, 
and  soon  after  cut  their  throats,  ab-eady  stained  and  cov- 
ered with  tlie  bk)od  of  their  mother.  What  was  still  more 
deplorable  in  their  destiny  was,  that  immediately  after  their 
death,  an  order  of  the  people  came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in  a  moment,  proceeded 
to  rage  and  fury  against  those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the 
execution,  and  had  not  left  them  time  for  reflection  or  re- 
pentance. They  demanded  that  magistrates  should  be 
nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and  Tliemistns. 
They  were  a  long  time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At 
length  some  person  in  the  crowd  of  the  people  happened  to 
name  Epicydes  ;  another  immediately  mentioned  Hippoc- 
rates. Those  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much 
ardor  by  the  multitude,  which  consisted  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, that  the  senate  could  not  prevent  their  being  created. 

The  new  magisti'ates  did  not  immediately  discover  the 
design  they  had  in  view  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  iji- 
terests  of  Ilannibal ;  but  they  had  seen  with  pain  the  meas- 
ures which  had  been  taken  before  they  wei-e  in  oflice.  For 
immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  ambassa- 
dors had  Ijeen  sent  to  Appius,  to  propose  renewing  the  alli- 
ance broken  by  Hieronymus.  He  had  referred  them  to 
Marcellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  Avith  an  author- 
ity superior  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies 
to  the  magistrates  of  Syi'acuse,  to  treat  of  jjeace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs  much 
altered.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  prac- 
tices, and  afterwards  by  open  complaints,  had  inspired  the 
people  with  great  aversion  to  the  Romans;  giving  out,  that 
designs  were  formed  for  putting  S^'racuse  into  their  hands. 
The  behavior  of  Appius,  Avho  had  approached  the  entrance 
of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Ro- 
man interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  accusations 
so  much,  that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  landing,  in  case  they  should  have  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion,  it  was  thought  )>ro])er  to 
summon  the  assembly  of  the  people.  0])ini()ns  differed  very 
much  in  it,  and  the  heat  of  debates  giving  reason  to  fear 
some  sedition,  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  senators, 
made  a  discourse  A^ery  suitable  to  the  conjuncture.  He  in- 
timated, "  that  no  city  was  ever  nearer  its  destruction  or 
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preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that  time :  that 
if  they  allAvith  unanimous  consent sliould  join  eitlicr  the  Ito- 
mans  or  Carthaginians,  their  condition  would  be  happy  : 
that  if  they  were  divided,  the  war  would  not  be  more  ardu- 
ous nor  more  dangerous  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, than  between  the  Syracusans  themselves  against  each 
other ;  as  both  parties  must  necessarily  have,  within  the 
circumference  of  their  own  walls,  their  own  troo])S,  armies, 
and  generals  :  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  re(piisite  to 
make  their  agreement  and  union  among  tliemselves  their 
sole  care  and  application  ;  and  that  to  know  Avhich  of  the 
two  alliances  was  to  be  preferred,  was  now  the  most  impor- 
tant question  :  that  for  the  rest,  the  authority  of  Hiero,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  to  carry  it  against  that  of  Hieronymus ; 
and  that  the  amity  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced  for 
fifty  years  together,  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, upon  which  they  could  not  much  rely  for  tlie 
present,  and  with  which  they  had  as  little  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  regard  to  the  past.  He  added  a  last  motive,  of  no 
little  force,  which  was,  that  in  declaring  against  the  Ro- 
mans, they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their 
hands ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Caa'thage,  the  danger  was 
more  remote." 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more 
effect  it  had.  It  induced  them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the 
several  bodies  of  the  state ;  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to  con- 
fer together.  The  affair  was  long  discussed  with  great 
warmth.  At  length,  as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  pres- 
ent means  for  supporting  the  war  against  the  Romans,  a 
peace  with  them  was  resolved  on,  and  ambassadors  sent  to 
conclude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the 
Leontines  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence 
of  their  frontiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to  come  very 
seasonably  for  relieving  the  city  from  a  turbulent,  unruly 
multitude,  and  removing  their  no  less  dangerous  leaders. 
Four  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march  under  the  com- 
mand of  IIi))pocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be  rid, 
and  M'ho  was  not  sorry  himself  for  the  occasion  they  gave 
him  to  embroil  affairs:  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  ])rovince,  than  he  plundered  it,  and 
cut  in  ))ieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Apjnus  to  its  defence. 
Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of  hos- 
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tility,  and  demanded  that  tliis  stranger  should  be  banislicd 
from  Sicily,  with  his  brother,  Epicydes,  who,  having  repaired 
about  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavored  to  em- 
broil the  inhabitants  with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhort- 
ing them  to  resume  their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracusans. 
The  city  of  the  Leontines  was  de])endent  on  Syracuse,  but 
pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  act  in- 
depently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence, 
when  the  Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  com- 
mitted against  the  Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion 
of  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  the  Leontines  replied, 
that  they  had  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  make  jjeace 
for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  an- 
swer from  the  Leontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal 
of  their  city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  declare  Avar  against 
them,  without  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  made  with  them. 
lie  marched  immediately  to  Leontium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  it  at  tlie  lirst  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
fled.  All  tlie  deserters  found  in  the  ])lace,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  Avere 
spared,  and  even  every  thing  taken  from  them  was  restored, 
except  Avhat  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  city  carried  by 
storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syra- 
cuse to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who 
gave  them  a  false  account  of  Avhat  had  passed  at  the  taking 
of  Leontium  ;  exaggerating  with  artful  malice  the  cruelty 
of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  as  Avell  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by 
the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  fully  believed,  inspired 
them  with  compassion  for  their  companions.  They  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  by  their  murmurs.  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  Avere  before  well  known  to  these  troops, 
appeared  at  the  very  instant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and 
put  themseh^es  under  their  protection,  not  having  any  other 
resource.  They  Avere  received  with  joy  and  acclamations. 
The  report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  where  the 
commanders,  Dinomeues  and  Sosis  Avere.  When  they  Avere 
informed  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily, 
blamed  the  soldiers  for  having  received  Hij)pocrates  and 
Epicydes,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  orders  for 
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their  being  seized  and  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed  this 
with  violent  menaces  ;  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses 
to  Syracuse  to  inform  the  senate  of  what  had  passed. 

Tlie  army,  however,  continued  its  march  toward  Megara ; 
and  upon  the  way  met  a  courier  prepared  ))y  IIij)])ocrates, 
who  was  charged  with  a  letter,  which  seemed  to  be  written 
by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  They  praised 
him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same 
manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse  might  at  length  be  restored 
to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the 
mercenaries,  who  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  body 
of  troops.  They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans 
among  them,  but  Avere  prevented  from  that  violence  by 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes ;  not  from  motives  of  pity  or  hu- 
manity, but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of 
re-entering  Syracuse.  Tliey  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they 
had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related  the  storming  of  Leon- 
tium conformable  to  the  first  account.  Those  reports  were 
favorably  received  by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the 
gates  should  be  shut  against  the  Romans.  Hip])ocrates 
and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same  time  before  the  city, 
which  they  entered,  partly  by  force,  and  ])artly  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  friends  they  had  within  it.  They  killed 
the  magistrates,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  next 
day  the  slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty, 
and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest 
offices,  in  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Syracuse  in  this  manner, 
after  a  short  irradiation  of  liberty,  sunk  again  into  its  for- 
mer slavery. 

SECTIOIf   II. — MARCELLUS   BESIEGES  SYRACUSE.      THE  DBEAJV 
FUL  MACHINES    OF    ARCHIMEDES,    WHO    IS    KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to 
quit  the  country  of  the  Leontines,  and  advance  toward  Syi^* 
acuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to  inform 
the  inhabitants,  that  he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syr- 
acusans, and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  having  heard  their 
proposals,  replied  haughtily,  that  if  the  Romans  intended  to 
besiege  their  city,  they  should  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the 
difference  between  attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leou- 
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tiurh.  Marcelliis,  therefore,  determined  to  besiege  tlie  place 
by  sea  and  land :  *  by  land  on  the  side  of  Ilexapyla  ;  and 
by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  the  walls  of  which 
were  washed  by  the  waves. f 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and 
reserved  that  of  the  fleet  to  himself.  It  consisted  of  sixty 
galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  which  were  full  of  soldiers, 
armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  clear  the  walls. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  machines  used  in  attacking  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different 
places,  Syracuse  was  in  great  consternation,  and  apprehend- 
ed that  nothing  could  resist  so  terrible  a  power,  and  such 
mighty  efforts;  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  impossible 
to  haA^e  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of  Archimedes, 
whose  wonderful  industry  was  every  thing  to  tlie  Syracu- 
sans.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  walls  with  all  things 
necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  nincliines 
began  to  play  on  the  land  side,  they  discharged  upon  the 
infantry  all  sorts  of  darts,  and  stones  of  enormous  weight, 
which  were  thrown  with  so  much  noise,  force,  and  rapidity, 
that  nothing  could  oppose  their  shock.  They  beat  down 
and  dashed  to  pieces  all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  ter- 
rible disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  seaside.  Arclu- 
medes  had  disposed  his  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  darts  to  any  distance.  Though  the  enemy  lay  far 
from  the  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  for- 
cible balistae  and  catapultae.  When  they  overshot  their 
mark,  he  had  smaller,  ])roportioned  to  the  distance;  which 
threw  the  Romans  into  such  confusion  as  made  them  inca- 
pable of  attempting  any  thing. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had 
placed  lofty  and  strong  machines  behind  the  walls,  Avhich 
suddenly  letting  fall  vast  beams,  with  an  immense  Aveight 
at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  bot- 
•tom.  Besides  this,  he  caused  an  iron  grapple  to  be  let  down 
by  a  chain  ;  the  person  Avho  guided  the  machine,  having 
caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  Avith  his  hook,  by  the 
means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  Avails,  it  Avas  lifted 
up,  and  set  uy)on  its  stern,  and  held  so  for  some  time  ;  then, 
by  letting  go  the  chain,  either  by  a  Avheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was 

*  The  liesTiptioii  of  Syracuse  mav  be  seen  in  Book  VIII.  Chap-  2,  Sec.  1. 
t  A.  M.  Xim.    Art.  J.  C.  214.    L.iv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  33,  34.    Plut.  In  Marcel,  pp. 
805-307.    Polyb.  1-  \iii.  pp.  615-618. 
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let  fall  again  with  its  whole  weight  either  on  its  head  or 
side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the  machines, 
dragging  the  ship  towards  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks,  after 
having  made  it  whirl  about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces 
against  the  points  of  the  rocks  which  ])rojected  under  the 
walls,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys  fre- 
quently, seized  and  suspended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about 
with  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  dreadful  sight  to  the  s]iectators ; 
after  which  they  Avei'e  let  fall  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Marcellus  had  pre])ared,  at  great  expense,  machines 
called  sambucsD,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  that  name.  He  selected  eight  galleys  of  five  benches 
for  that  use,  which  were  joined  together  by  pairs,  the  oars 
being  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  next  each  other. 
This  machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four 
feet,  which,  when  erect,  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls. 
It  was  laid  at  length  u])on  the  sides  of  two  galleys  joined, 
together,  and  extended  considei-ably  beyond  their  beaks ; 
upon  tlie  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pul- 
leys. When  it  was  to  work,  the  cords  were  made  fast  to 
the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the  ])oop  drew 
it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys  ;  otliers  at  the  head,  assisted 
in  raising  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  machines  were  applied 
to  them.  The  bridge  of  the  sambucse  was  then  let  down, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  drawbridge,  u]>on  wliich  the  besieg- 
ers passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect.  While  it 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes 
discharged  a  stone  upon  it  that  weighed  from  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,*  then  a 
second,  and  immediately  after  a  third  ;  all  which,  striking 
against  it  Avitli  di-eadful  force,  beat  down  and  broke  its  su]> 
ports,  and  gave  the  galleys  u])on  which  it  stood  such  a  shock, 
that  they  ]jarted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
retired  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders 
to  his  land-forces  to  do  the  same.  He  called  also  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  day,  before  sun- 
rise, to  endeavor  to  a]>proach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes 
by  this   means  to  shelter   themselves  from  the  machines, 

*  This  weight  was  coniputed  at  ten  quintals.  The  quintal,  which  the 
preeks  called  TaAacTti',  was  of  several  kinds.  The  least  weiglied  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  the  largest  more  tlian  twelve  hundred. 
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which,  for  want  of  distance  proportioned  to  their  force, 
would  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contingencies. 
He  had  prepared  machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that  carried  to  all  distances  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  darts,  and  beams,  which  being  very  short,  required 
less  time  for  preparing  them,  and  were  of  course  more  fre- 
quently discharged.  He  had  besides  made  small  chasms  or 
loop-holes  in  the  wall  at  little  distances,  where  he  had  placed 
scorpions,*  which,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  those  who  ap- 
proached, without  being  perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

When  the  Romans,  according  to  their  design,  had  gained 
the  foot  of  the  walls  and  thought  themselves  very  well  cov- 
ered, they  found  themselves  exposed  either  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  huge  stones,  which  fell 
directly  upon  their  heads  ;  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall 
which  they  did  not  continually  pour  that  mortal  hail  upon 
them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were  no 
sooner  removed,  than  a  new  discharge  of  darts  overtook 
them  in  their  retreat ;  so  that  they  lost  great  numbers  of 
men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disabled  or  beaten  to 
pieces,  without  being  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the  least 
ujDon  their  enemies ;  for  Archimedes  had  planted  most  of 
his  machines  in  security  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Romans, 
says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds  without 
seeing  the  ])lace  or  hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to 
fight  in  reality  wdth  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  oppose  the  machines  of  Archimedes,  could  not,  how- 
ever, forbear  pleasantries  upon  them.  "  Shall  we  persist," 
said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  "  in  making  war 
with  this  Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  galleys 
and  sambucae  so  rudely?  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled 
giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  sur- 
prising discharge  upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  re- 
ferring to  Archimedes  only ;  for  the  Syracusans  were  really 
no  more  than  members  of  the  engines  and  machines  of  that 
great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  the  soul  of  all  their 
powers  and  operations.  All  other  arms  were  unemployed  ; 
for  the  city  at  that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive 
or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length   perceiving   the  Romans  so  .much 

*  The  scorpions  were  machines  similar  to  cross-bows,  -T^hich  the  ancient* 
used  to  discharge  darts  and  stones. 
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intimidated  that  if  they  sa-sv  upon  tlse  Avails  only  a  small 
cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they  would  immediately 
fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge 
some  dreadful  machine  upon  them,  he  renounced  his  hopes 
of  being  able  to  make  a  breach  in  the  place,  gave  over  his 
attacks  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Romans 
conceived  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great 
number  of  people  in  the  city  by  famine,  in  cutting  f»ff  all  pro- 
visions that  might  be  brought  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land. 
During  the  eight  months  which  they  besieged  the  city,  there 
Avere  no  kinds  of  stratagem  Avhich  they  did  not  invent,  nor 
any  actions  of  Aalor  left  untried,  exce])t  the  assault,  Avhich 
they  never  dared  to  attempt  again.  So  much  force,  upon 
some  occasions,  have  a  single  man,  and  a  single  science, 
Avhen  rightly  applied.  Had  Syracuse  been  dejirived  of  the 
single  aid  of  Archimedes,  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman 
arms  must  inevitably  have  taken  the  city ;  his  presence 
alone  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much 
interest  princes  have  in  protecting  arts,  favoring  the  learned, 
encouraging  academies  of  science  by  honorable  distinctions 
and  actual  rewards,  Avhich  never  ruin  or  im])Overish  a  state. 
I  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Ar- 
chimedes; he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of 
his  genius  and  profound  knoAvledge  :  I  consider  him  only 
as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician.  What  a 
loss  Syracuse  would  have  sustained,  if,  to  save  a  small  ex- 
pense and  pension,  such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inac- 
tion and  obscurity !  Hiero  was  far  from  such  a  conduct. 
He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometrician ;  and  it  is  no 
vulgar  merit  in  a  jJrince  to  understand  that  of  other  men. 
He  placed  it  in  honor;  he  made  it  useful;  and  did  not  stay 
till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do  so  ;  which  Avould 
have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true  character 
of  a  great  prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  Aery  arms  of 
]>eace,  he  ])rovided  all  that  was  necessary  for  sujiporting  a 
siege,  and  making  Avar  Avith  success  ;  *  though  at  that  time 
there  Avas  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  a]>prehended 
from  the  Romans,  Avith  Avhom  Syracuse  Avns  allied  in  the 
strictest  manner.  Hence  AA'ere  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant, 
as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible  number  of  machines  of 
every  kind  and  size,  the  very  sight  of  Avhich  Avas  sufficient 
to  strike  armies  Avith  terror  and  confusion. 

•  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptnrit  i<ionea  beUc-^Horat. 

And  wise  in  i^eace,  prepared  the  amis  cf  war. 
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There  is,  among  these  macliines,  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  tlie  effects,  what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their 
reality  in  question,  if  it  were  allowable  to  doubt  the  evi- 
dence of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Polybius,  an  almost 
contein]>orary  author,  who  treated  of  facts  entirely  recent, 
and  such  as  were  well  known  to  all  the  world.  i3ut  how 
can  we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  miited  authority  of  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which 
wh')]e  armies  Avere  witnesses  in  experiencing  the  effects,  and 
w^hich  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war? 
Wliat  passed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse  shows  how  high  the 
ancients  had  carried  their  genius  and  art  in  besieging  and 
supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,  which  so  perfectly  imitates 
thunder,  has  not  more  effect  than  the  engines  of  Achimedes, 
if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning-glass  is  spoken  of,  by  means  of  which  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  It 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  invention ;  but  as  no 
ancient  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  with- 
out any  foundation.  Burning-glasses  were  known  to  an- 
tiquity, but  not  of  that  kind,  which  indeed  seemed  imprac- 
ticable. 

After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the 
blockade  of  Syracuse,  he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with 
two  thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the  other  into  the 
island,  and  brought  over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest.* 

At  the  same  time,  Himilcon,  general.of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  recon- 
quering it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse  to  join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in 
concert  against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained  in  the  city 
to  command  there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing 
itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to  venture  a  battle, 
and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse, 
with  Appius,  when  the  year  of  his  consulship  ex])ired.  Livy 
places  the  expedition  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and  his  victory 
over  Hippocrates  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the 
second  of  the  siege.  And  indeed  Livy  has  given  us  no 
account  of  this  second  year,  because  he  had  assigned  to  the 

*  A.  M.  3791.    Ant.  J.  C.  233.    Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  35,  36. 
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first  the  transactions  of  the  second  ;  for  it  is  highly  imi^rob- 
able  that  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  employed  a  great  ]iart  of  the  second 
year  of  the  siege  in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  his 
return  from  Agrigentum,  upon  which  he  had  made  an  un- 
successful attempt,  he  came  up  Avith  the  army  of  Hij^poc- 
rates,  which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand 
men.  This  advantage  kept  those  in  their  duty  Avho  Jiad 
entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the  Cai-thaginians. 
After  gaining  this  Aictory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse, 
and  having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome,  Avho  went  thither 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  put  Crispinus  in  his  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost 
absolutely  despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either 
by  force,  because  Archimedes  continually  op])osed  him  with 
invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  returned  more  numerous  than  before,  easily 
tlirew  in  convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should  continue 
before  Syracuse  to  push  the  siege,  or  turn  his  endeavors 
against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a  final  deter- 
mination, he  thought  it  proper  to  trj^  whether  he  could  make 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelligence. 
There  w^ere  many  Syracusans  in  his  camp,  Avho  had  taken 
refuge  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  A  slave  of 
one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  eighty 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came  in 
companies  to  consult  with  him  in  his  camp,  concealed  in 
barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy  was 
upon  the  i)oint  of  taking  effect,  Avhen  a  person  named  At- 
talus,  in  resentment  for  not  having  been  admitted  into  it, 
discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes,  who  j^ut  all  the  conspii-a- 
tors  to  death.* 

This  enterprise  having  miscarried  in  this  manner,  Mai-- 
cellu^Jound  himself  in  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed 
his  thoughts  but  the  grief  and  shame  of  raising  a  siege, 
after  having  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sustained  the 
loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships.  An  accident  supplied  him 
w'ith  a  resource,  and  gave  new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some 
Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes 
had  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The 
Syracusans  expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and 
Marcellus  was  not  averse  to  it.  A  place  near  the  port  Tro- 
gilus  was  agreed  on    for   the   conferences   concerning   the 

•  A.  M.  3792.    Ant.  J.  C.  212.    Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  23-31. 
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ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thither  sev- 
eral times,  it  came  into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  con- 
sider the  wall  with  attention.  After  having  counted  the 
stones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  measure  of  each  of 
them,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  he  found 
it  to  be  much  lower  tlian  it  was  believed,  and  concluded, 
that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  might  be  easily  scaled. 
Without  loss  of  time,  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcellus. 
The  general  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army  :  a 
private  soldier  may  sometimes  furnish  him  with  important 
hints.  Marcellus  did  not  neglect  this  advice,  and  assured 
him  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Having  caused  ladders 
to  be  ])repared,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  which 
the  Syracusans  celebrated  for  three  days  in  honor  of  Diana, 
during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
rejoicing  and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conceived 
that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch,  began  to  grow 
drowsy  and  fall  asleep,  he  ordered  a  thousand  chosen  troops 
to  advance,  in  profound  silence,  with  their  ladders  to  the 
wall.  When  they  had  got  to  the  tap  without  noise  or 
tumult,  the  others,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  and  success 
of  their  leaders,  followed.  These  thousand  soldiers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk  or 
asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  throAvn  down  the  great 
gate  of  Hexapylum,  they  took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify 
the  enemy.  The  Syracusans,  awakened  by  the  noise,  began 
to  rouse  and  prej^are  for  action.  Marcellus  made  all  his 
trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  frightened  and  alarmed 
tliem,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of 
the  city  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  strongest  and 
best  part,  however,  called  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  be- 
cause separated  by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  daybreak  entered  Villanova,  or  the  new 
city,*  by  the  quarter  called  Tyche.  Epicydes,  having  im- 
mediately drawn  u])  some  troops  which  he  had  in  the  isle 
adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcellus;  but 
finding  him  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected, 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  quarter 
Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated 

*  The  new  city,  or  Neapolis,  was  called  Epipolis,  and  in  the  latter  times  had 
been  taken  into  the  city  and  surrounded  with  walls. 
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■him  upon  his  extraorclintiry  success.  For  himself,  when  ho 
-had  considered  from  an  eminence  the  loftiness,  beaiily,  and 
extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  liave  shed  tears,  and  to  liave 
dei)h)red  the  unhap])y  condition  it  was  on  the  j^oint  of  ex- 
periencing, lie  called  to  mind  two  powerful  Athenian 
fleets  which  had  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and  the  two 
numerous  armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  generals 
who  commanded  them  ;  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so 
much  valor  against  the  Carthaginians:  the  many  famous 
t)'rants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particularly,  Avhose  memory 
Avas  still  recent,  who  liad  signalized  himself  by  so  many 
royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  important  services  he 
had  rendei-ed  the  Roman  people,  whose  interests  had  always 
been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Moved  by  that  reflection, 
he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked 
Achradina,  to  send  to  the  besieged  to  exhort  them  to  surren- 
der voluntarily,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  city.  His  re- 
monstrances and  exhortations  were  in  vain. 

To  |)revent  interrujjtion  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a 
fort  called  Euryelus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new 
town,  and  commanded  the  whole  country  on  the  land  side. 
After  having  carried  it,  he  turned  all  his  efforts  against 
Achradina. 

During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  ar- 
. rived.  The  first,  with  the  Sicilians,  having  placed  and  forti- 
fied his  camp  near  the  great  gate,  and  giving  the  signal  to  those 
who  Avere  in  possession  of  Achradina,  attacked  the  old  camp 
of  the  Romans,  in  which  Cris])inus  commanded.  Epicydes  at 
the  same  time  made  a  sortie  upon  the  })Osts  of  Marcellus. 
Neither  of  these  enterprises  Avas  successful.  Hippoci'ates 
Avas  A'igorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  as 
far  as  his  intrenchments,  and  Marcellus  obliged  Epicydes 
to  shut  himself  uj)  in  Achradina.  As  it  Avas  the  autumn, 
thei'e  happened  a  plague,  Avhich  killed  great  numbers  in  the 
city,  and  still  more  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  camps. 
The  distemper  Avas  not  extensiA'e  at  first,  and  proceeded 
only  from  the  bad  air  and  season ;  but  afterwards,  the  com- 
munication Avith  the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of 
them,  spread  the  contagicni ;  from  whence  it  happened  that 
some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  malady,  and  others  receiA'cd  help,  which  be- 
came fatal  to  those  who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight 
of  the  unburied  corpses,  continually  presented  a  mournful 
object  to  those  who  were  living.     Nothing  was  lieard  night 
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an«l  flay,  but  groans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  their 
being  accustomed  to  the  evil  liad  hardened  their  hearts  to 
such  a  degree  and  so  far  extinguished  all  sense  of  com- 
passion in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the 
dead,  but  left  them  without  interment.  Xothing  was  to  be 
seen  everywhere  but  dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of 
those  who  expected  the  same  fate.  The  Carthaginians  suf- 
fered much  more  from  it  than  the  others.  As  they  had  no 
place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with  their  gen- 
erals Hijjpocrates  and  Himilcon.  Marcellus,  from  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his  soldiers  into  the  city, 
wlierc  the  roofs  and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  them  ;  he 
lost,  Iiowever,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
had  made  a  second  voyage  to  Carthage  to  bring  back  rein- 
forcements, returned  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and 
seven  hundred  transports.  He  was  prevented  by  contrary 
winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who 
feai-ed  that  if  those  v/inds  continued,  this  fleet  miglit  be- 
come discouraged  and  retiu'u  to  Africa,  left  Achradina  to 
the  care  of  the  genei-als  of  the  mercenary  tro<)])s,  and  went 
to  Bomilcar,  whom  he  persuaded  to  try  the  e\ent  of  a  naval 
battle.  Marcellus,  seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase 
every  day,  and  that  if  he  delayed,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should  be  very  much  pressed  at 
the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  though  not 
•strong  in  ships,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated,  Bomilcar  stood  to 
sea  in  order  to  double  the  cape  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  Roman 
ships  advance  towards  him  in  good  ordei",  he  on  a  sudden, 
for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  took  to  flight,  sent  orders  to 
the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and  retired  to  Tarentum. 
Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such  great  hopes, 
and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  to  a  city  already  half 
taken,  made  sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  design  to 
wait  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that  place,  than  to  make  any 
new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that 
Epicydes  had  quitted  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily, 
they  sent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after  having  sounded  the 
dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to  treat  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  readily  agreed  to  on 
both  sides,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the  king  should  apper- 
tain to  the  Romans ;  that  the  Sicilians  should  retain  all  the 
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rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these  preliminaries 
they  demanded  a  conference  with  those  whom  Epicydes  had 
charged  with  the  government  in  his  absence.  They  told 
them  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as 
as  well  within  as  without  the  city,  might  have  the  same  fate, 
and  that  no  separate  convention  might  be  made.  Having 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their 
friends  and  relations,  after  having  informed  them  of  what 
they  had  already  agreed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them 
assurances  that  their  lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded 
them  to  begin  by  removing  the  three  governors  whom  Epi- 
cydes had  left  in  his  place ;  which  was  immediately  put  in 
execution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  represent- 
ed, "  that  for  whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then, 
or  should  suffer  from  thenceforth,  they  ought  not  to  accuse 
fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  themselves  alone  to  put  an  end 
to  them  :  that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  it  was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  :  that  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprised  of 
the  oppressions  they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicy- 
des, those  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards 
of  Hieronymus,  that  they  had  taken  arms  and  begun  the 
siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to  destroy  its  tyrants ; 
that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  longer  in  Syra- 
cuse, his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  dispos- 
sessed of  Sicily,  both  by  sea  and  land,  what  reason  could 
the  Romans  noAV  have  for  not  inclining  as  much  to  preserve 
Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of  faith  to  them, 
were  still  alive  ?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants 
had  any  thing  to  fear  but  for  themselves,  if  they  suffered 
the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the  Romans  to 
pass  :  that  they  never  had  so  favorable  an  opportunity  as 
the  present,  being  just  delivered  from  the  violent  govern- 
ment of  their  tyrants ;  and  that  the  first  use  they  should 
make  of  their  liberty,  Avas  to  return  to  their  duty." 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  all.  It 
was,  however,  judged  proper  to  create  new  magistrates  be- 
fore the  nomination  of  deputies ;  the  latter  of  whom  were 
chosen  from  among  the  former.  The  deputy  who  spoke  in 
their  name,  and  who  Avas  instructed  solely  to  use  his  utmost 
endeaA'ors  that  Syracuse  might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed 
himself  to  Marcellus  to  this  effect :  "  It  was  not  the  people 
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of  Syracuse  wlio  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  Avar 
against  you,  but  Hieronynius,  less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than 
to  his  country ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  peace  was  restoi-ed 
by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  Syracusans  that  infringed  it, 
but  the  tyrant's  instruments,-  Hippocrates  and  P]])icydes. 
Tiiey  were  the  enemies  who  made  war  against  you,  after  hav- 
ing made  us  slaves,  either  by  violence  or  fraud  and  perfidy ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  had  any  times  of  lib- 
erty, that  have  not  also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.  At 
present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters  of  ourselves,  by  the 
death  of  those  who  held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the 
very  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our  arms,  our  persons,  our 
walls,  and  our  city,  detei-mined  not  to  refuse  any  conditions 
you  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,"  continued  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Marcellus,  "  your  interest  is  as  much 
concerned  as  ours.  The  gods  have  granted  you  the  glory 
of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  illustrious  city  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks.  All  Ave  have  ever  achieved  either  by 
sea  or  land,  augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is 
not  suflicient  to  make  known  the  greatness  and  strength  of 
the  city  you  have  taken  ;  posterity  can  judge  of  them  only 
by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  show  to  all 
travellers,  from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  come, 
sometimes  the  trophies  Ave  have  obtained  from  the  Athe- 
nians and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you  have  ac- 
quired from  us  ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  forever 
under  the  protection  of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lasting,  an  etei- 
nal  monument  of  the  valor  and  clemency  of  him  Avho  took 
and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust  that  the  remembrance  of 
Hieronymus  should  have  more  Aveight  Avith  you  than  that 
of  Iliero.  The  latter  Avas  much  longer  your  friend  than  the 
former  was  your  enemy.  Permit  me  to  say  that  you  have 
experienced  the  amity  of  Iliero  ;  but  the  foolish  enterprises 
of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head." 

The  difiiculty  Avas  not  to  obtain  Avhat  they  demanded 
from  Marcellus,  but  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  union 
among  those  in  the  city.  The  deserters,  convinced  that 
they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  inspired  the 
foreign  soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  haA'ing  therefore  taken  arms,  while  the  deputies  Avere 
still  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by  cutting  the 
throats  of  the  magistrates  newly  elected ;  and  dispersing 
themselves  on  all  sides,  they  put  all  whom  they  met  to  the 
sword,  and  plundered  Avhatever  fell   in  their  way.     That 
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they  miglit  not  be  without  leaders,  they  aj^pointod  six  offi- 
cers, tliree  to  comnuuid  in  Acliradina,  and  tiiree  in  tlie  isle. 
The  tumult  being  at  length  apjjeased,  the  foreign  troops 
were  infonned  from  all  hands,  that  it  was  concluded  with 
the  Romans,  that  their  case  should  be  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  moment,  the  deputies 
sent  to  Marcellus  arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Among  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a 
Spaniard  named  Mercius,  whom  they  found  me.'ins  t  o  corrupt. 
He  gave  up  the  gate  near  the  fountain  Arethusa,  to  soldiers 
sent  by  Marcellus  in  the  night  to  take  possession  of  it.  At 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack 
at  Achradina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel  and  the 
isle  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  facilitate  the  throw- 
ing some  troo])s  into  the  isle,  Avhich  would  be  unguarded, 
by  some  Aessels  he  had  prepared.  Every  thing  succeeded 
according  to  his  plan.  The  soldiers  Avhom  those  vessels  had 
landed  in  the  isle,  iinding  almost  all  the  posts  abandoned, 
and  the  gates  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  had 
mai'ched  out  against  Marcellus  still  ojjeu,  took  possession  of 
them  after  a  slight  encounter.  Marcellus,  having  received 
advice  that  he  was  master  of  the  isle,  and  a  ])art  of  Achradina, 
and  that  Mercius,  with  the  body  under  liis  command,  had 
-joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the 
treasures  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  left 
open  for  them,  the  Syracusans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Mar- 
cellus, and  sent  deputies  to  him  with  instructions  to  demand 
nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  children.  Marcellus  having  assembled 
his  council,  and  some  Syracusans  who  were  in  his  camp, 
gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  i-rescncc  :  "That 
Hiei-o  for  fifty  years  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more 
good,  than  those  who  have  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some 
years  i)ast  had  intended  to  do  them  harm  :  but  that  tlieir  ill- 
will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  they  had  pun- 
ished"  themselves  for  their  violation  of  treaties  in  a  more 
severe  manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired  ;  that  he 
had  besieged  Syracuse  during  three  years,  not  that  the  Ro- 
man people  might  reduce  it  to  slavery,  but  to  prevent  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  continuing  their  oppression  ; 
that  he  had  undergone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long 
a  siege ;  but  that  he  thought  he  had  made  himself  ample 
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amends  by  tlie  glory  of  liaving  taken  that  city,  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed  to 
deserve." 

After  having  ])laced  a  guard  upon  tlie  treasury,  .and  safe- 
guards in  the  liouses  of  the  Syracusans  Avho  liad  ^vitlldra^vn 
into  his  cam]),  lie  abandoned  the  city  to  be  ])lundered  l)y  his 
troops.  It  is  reported  that  the  riches  Avhich  Mere  ]>illaged 
in  Syracuse  at  this  time  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been 
expected  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrup'ted  the  joy  of  Marcellus, 
and  gave  him  a  very  sensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a 
time  when  all  tilings  were  in  confusion  at  Syracuse,  shut  u]i 
in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  had  no  regard 
for  what  passed  in  this,  was  intent  u])on  the  study  of  some 
geometrical  iigure  ;  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole 
faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  engaged  in  tliis  contemplation, 
that  he  had  neither  heaixl  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  univer- 
sally busy  in  ])lundering,  nor  the  report  of  the  city's  being 
taken.  A  soldier  came  suddenly  in  upon  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  desired  him 
to  stay  a  moment,  till  he  had  solved  his  problem,  and  fin- 
ished the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  regarded 
neither  his  problem  nor  the  demonstration,  enraged  at  this 
delay,  di-ew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  Marcellus  was  ex- 
ceedingly atHicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death. 
Not  being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would 
have  been  very  glad,  he  applied  himself  to  honor  his  memory 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made  a  diligent  search  after 
all  his  relations,  treated  tbem  with  great  distinction,  and 
granted  them  peculiar  j»rivileges.  As  for  Arcliimedes,  he 
-caused  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, and  erected  a  monument  to  him  among  the  great  per- 
sons who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  Syracuse. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ABRIDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    SYRACUSE, 
SECTION    I. TOMR    OF    ARCHIJIEDES    DISCOVERED    BY    CICERO. 

Archimedes,  in  his  will,  had  desired  liis  relations  and 
friends  to  ])ut  no  other  e])itaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his  death, 
than  a  cylinder  circumscribed  by  a  sphere,  and  to  note  below 
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them  the  relation  which  tliose  two  solids,  the  thing  contain- 
ing, and  the  contained  have  to  each  other.  He  might  have 
filled  up  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  his  tomb  with  relievos, 
wherein  the  whole  history  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  might 
have  been  carved,  and  himself  a])pearing  like  another  Jupi- 
ter thundering  upon  the  Romans  ;  but  lie  set  an  infinitely 
higher  value  u])on  a  discovery,  a  geometrical  demonstration, 
than  upon  all  the  so-much  celebrated  machines  of  his  in- 
vention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honor  with  posterity, 
by  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  the  i-elation  of  a  sphere  to 
a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  height ;  Avhich  is  as  two  to 
three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond 
of  the  sciences,  did  not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
they  owed  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  honor  to  their  city. 
Less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Archimedes 
was  so  perfectly  forgotten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding 
the  great  services  he  had  done  them,  that  they  denied  his 
having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  from  Cicero  we  have 
this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  Avhen  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity 
induced  him  to  make  a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;  * 
a  curiosity  that  became  a  man  of  Cicero's  genius,  and  which 
merits  the  imitation  of  all  who  travel.  The  Syracusans  as- 
sured him  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  monument  among  them.  Cicero  ])itied 
their  ignorance,  which  only  served  to  increase  his  desire  of 
making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  he  perceived,  without  the  gate  of  the  city  facing 
Agrigentum,  among  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place; 
a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles, 
through  which  he  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere  and 
cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities  may 
easily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He 
cried  out,  "  that  he  had  found  what  he  looked  for."  t 
The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  they 
saw  the  inscription  still  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were 
obliterated  by  time  :  so  that,  says  Cicero,  in  concluding  his 
account,  the  greatest  city  of  Greece,  and  most  flourishing  of 
old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known  the 
treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country  considered 
almost  as  barbarous,  had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of 

♦  Cic.  Tusc.  Quasat.  1.  v.  n.  64,  66.  t  "Evpi/ico,  In  verb.  Archlia. 
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its  citizens,  so  highly  distinguished  by  force  and  penetration 
of  mind.* 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  xis  this  curious 
and  elegant  account ;  but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  for 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  at  first  of  Archi- 
medes. It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  to  compare 
the  imhappy  life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of 
one  passed  in  sober  virtue,  and  abounding  with  wisdom,  he 
says,  "  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or  an  Archi- 
tas,  persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of 
Dionysius,  the  most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most 
detestable  that  can  be  imaghied.  I  shall  have  recourse  to  a 
man  of  his  own  city,  a  little  obscure  persox,  Avho  lived 
many  years  after  him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,  t 
and  bring  him  into  view  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his 
hand."  J  Not  to  mention  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whose 
greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  the  greatest  geometrician 
of  antiquity,  whose  sublnne  discoveries  have  in  all  ages  been 
the  admiration  of  the  learned,  should  Cicero  have  treated 
this  man  as  little  and  obscure,  as  a  common  artificer  em- 
ployed in  making  machines,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  because 
the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  such 
speculative  sciences,  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed 
nothing  great  but  what  related  to  government  and  policy  ? 

"  Orabunt  causas  melius,  copllque  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent  : 
Tu  legere  inipeiio  populos,  liomaue,  memento." — Virgil.  JEn.  6 

"IjBt  others  better  mould  the  rvmuiiig  mass 

Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass, 

And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face  ; 

Ple;id  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 

And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise. 

But,  Rome,  'ti.s  thine  alone  with  awful  sway 
y  To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 

Disposing  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  way." — Dryden. 

SECTION  II. SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  Avith  the  greatest  part  of  Italy, 
extending  between  the  two  seas,  composed  what  is  called 
Graecia  Major,  in  opposition  to  Greece  properly  called,  which 
had  peopled  all  those  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and 

*  Ita  nobilis-ima  Greceia)  civitas,  quondam  vero  etiam  doctissima,  aui  civis 
anius  acutissimi  n  onumentum  ignorasset,  nisi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didicisset. 

t  He  means  the  dust  used  by  geometricians. 

i  Non  ergo  jam  cum  hujus  vita,  qua  tctrius,  miserius,  detestabiliusexcogi- 
tare  nihil  nossum,  Platoiiis  ant  Aiohita;  vitam  romparabo.  doctorum  hominum  et 
plane  sapientum.  Ex  eadem  urhe  Hvmilem  Hnmuncionem  a  pulvere  et  radei 
excitabo,  qui  multis  aniiis  post  fuit,  Archimedem. 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  Greece.  It  was  founded  by 
Architas  the  Corinthian,  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth 
Olympiad.* 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  nnd 
therefore  we  are  silent  upon  them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be 
known  till  after  the  reign  of  Geloii,  and  fui'nishes  in  the  se- 
quel many  great  events,  for  tlie  space  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  During  all  that  tune  it  exhibits  a  per])etual 
alternative  of  slavery  under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under 
a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at  length  subjected 
to  the  Romans,  and  makes  ])art  of  their  emj)ire. 

I  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the 
order  of  time.  But  as  they  occur  in  different  sections,  and 
are  dis})ersed  in  different  books,  I  have  tliought  projier  to 
unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series  and 
connections  might  be  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown 
togetlier  and  in  general,  and  tlie  places  pointed  out  where 
tliey  are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  hav- 
ing attacked  the  Greeks  wlio  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that 
prince  was  employed  in  making  an  irrujttion  into  Greece; 
Gelon,  who  liad  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  obtained 
a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  Avas 
killed  in  this  battle.  Historians  speak  differently  of  his 
death,  Avhich  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contradiction. 
For,  on  one  side  I  suppose,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,t  that  he 
was  killed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle ;  and  on  the  other, 
I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that  to  avoid  the  shame  of  surviving 
his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which  he  had 
sacrificed  hximan  victims,  t 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to 
the  assembly  without  arais  or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an 
account  of  his  conduct.  He  was  chosen  king  unanimously. 
He  reigned  five  or  six  years,  solely  employed  in  the  truly 
I'oval  care  of  making  his  people  happy.  Book  II.  part  ii. — 
B.'VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  l.§ 

Hiero  I.  Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,'  succeed- 
ed him.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  Avas  Avorthy  of  great 
praise.  Simonides  and  Pindar  celebrated  him  in  emulation 
of  each  other.  The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  ansAver  the  for- 
mer. He  reigned  eleven  years.  Book  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  1. 
3d  division.  |( 

»  A.  M.  3295.  t  In  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  t  A-  M.  3520. 

§  A.  M.  3.25.  J  A.  M.  S532. 
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Thrasyljulus.  Thrasybulus,  his  brotlicr,  succeeded  him. 
He  rendered  himself  odious  to  all  his  subjects,  by  his  vices 
and  cruelty.  They  expelled  him  from  the  throne  and  city, 
after  a  reign  of  one  year.  B.  VII.  Chaj^.  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d 
division.* 

TIMES  OF    LIBERTY. 

After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their 
liberty  for  the  space  of  almost  sixty  years. f 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day 
upon  which  their  liberty  was  re-established. 

SYRACUSE    ATTACKED    BY    THE    ATHElSriAN^S. 

During  this  short  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  by 
the  warm  exhortations  of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms 
against  Syracuse;  this  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the 
Athenians,  may  be  seen,  B.  VII.  Ch.  lii.  end  of  Sect.  6.  t 

Dionysius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous 
for  its  length  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  still  more  for  the 
extraordinarv  events  Avith  which  it  was  attended.  Book  II. 
Part  i.  Cli.  L— B.  I.  Part  li.  Ch.  1.  § 

Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  succeeded  him.  He  contracted  a  particular  inti- 
macy with  Plato,  who  went  to  his  court  at  the  request  of 
Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius,  and  had  frequent  con- 
versations Avith  him.  He  did  not  long  improve  from  the 
wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  but  soon  abandoned 
himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  which  attend  tyranny.  || 

Besieged  by  Dion,  he'  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  retired 
into  Italy.lF 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  was  assassinated  in  his 
own  house  by  Callippus.** 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus, 
brother  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  expelled  Callippus,  and 
established  himself  in  Syracuse.  During  the  two  years  of 
his  reign,  Sicily  was  agitated  by  great  commotions.tt 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  these  troub- 
les, reascended  the  throne,  ten  years  after  having  quitted 
it.» 

At   last,  reduced   by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  Corinth.  . 
Book  II.  Part  iii.  Ch.— B.  XI.  Sect.  5.  §§ 

*•  A.  M.  .35!3.  t  A.  M.  3544.  t  A.  M.  3588-  §  A.  M.  3598. 

II  A.  M.  36:^2.  ^  A.  M.  3614.  **  A.  M.  3646.  ft  A.  M.  3647. 

n  A.  M.  3654.  §§  A.  M.  3657. 
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TIMES  OF    LIBERTY. 

Titnoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and 
honored  bv  all  the  citizens  and  strangers.  B.  XI.  Ch.  ii. 
Sect.  6.* 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles  in  a  short  time  made  himself 
tyrant  ef  Syracuse.     B.  II.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.f 

He  committed  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  formed  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history, 
carried  the  war  into  Africa ;  made  himself  master  of  the 
strongest  places,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country. 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably.  He  reigned 
about  twenty-eight  years. 

TIMES  OF    LIBERTY. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted 
with  joy  the  sweets  of  liberty,  t 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  dis- 
turbed her  tranquillity  b}'^  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success  of 
his  arms  at  first  gave  them  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished. 
Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  plunged  the  Syracusans  into 
ncAV  misfortunes.  B.  I.  Part  ii.  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.  B. 
XVI.  Sect.  T.  § 

Hiero  II.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till 
the  reign  of  Hiero  II.,  which  was  very  long  and  almost 
always  pacific. 

Hieronymus.  He  reigned  scarcely  one  year.  His  death 
was  followed  with  great  troubles  and  the  taking  of  Syra- 
cuse by  Marcellus. 

After  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  re- 
duction, is  little  remarkable.  There  were  still  some  re- 
mains of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  partisans  of  tyranny, 
and  the  Carthaginians  who  su])ported  them ;  but  those 
wars  were  of  little  importance,  and  Rome  Avas  soon  abso- 
lute mistress  of  all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Ro- 
man province  from  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  the  one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  other  under  the  government  of  Hiero ;  which  last 
part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into  their 
hands. 

*  A.  M.  3658.      t  A.  M.  3685.      t  A.  M.  3713.      §  A.  M.  3726. 
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SECTION  III. REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 

CHARACTER   OF  THE   SYRACUSANS,  AND   UPON  ARCHI- 
MEDES. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Span- 
iards and  Carthaginians  were  afterwai'ds,  u])on  whom  a 
certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victors 
and  punishment  of  the  vanquished.  "  Quasi  victoriaj  praj- 
mium,  ac  poena  belli."  Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman 
people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and  customs,  and 
obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her 
kings.*  And  she  certainly  well  deserved  that  privilege  and 
distinction.  She  was  the  first  of  all  foreign  nations  that 
had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  Avith  the  Romans  ;  the 
first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  make  out  of  Italy ; 
and  the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the  gi-ateful  ex- 
perience of  commanding  a  foreign  people.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  unexampled  at- 
tachment, fidelity,  and  affection  for  the  Romans.  The 
island  was  afterwards  a  kind  of  pass  for  their  troops  into 
Africa ;  and  Rome  Avould  not  so  easily  have  reduced  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had  not 
served  it  as  a  magazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a 
secure  retreat  for  their  fleets.  Hence,  after  the  taking  and 
ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus  thought  himself  obliged 
to  adora  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent paintings  and  curious  statues ;  in  order  that  a  people, 
who  were  so  highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its  effects,  and  retain  illustrious 
monuments  of  their  victories  among  them.f 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the 
Romans,  if  they  had  always  given  her  such  magistrates  as 
Cicero ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  obligations  of  their  oflice, 
and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due  discharge  of  them.  It 
is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  him  complain  himself  upon  this 

*  SieiliEB  clvltates  sic  in  ajnicitlam  receflmufi,  ut  eodem  jure  resent,  quo 
fuisseni;  eadem  conditione  populo  R.  pareieiit,  qua  suis  aiitca  paruissent. — 
Cic. 

t  Omnium  nationum  exterarum  princep«  Sicllia  ee  ad  amicitiam  fldemque 
populi  R.  applicuit ;  prima  omnium,  id  quod  ornamentuni  iiniierit  eet,  provin- 
cia  est  appellata  ;  prima  docuit,  niajorea  uostros,  quara  prajclitrura  esset  exteris 
geutibus  impeiare.  Itaque  majoribus  noetris  in  Africam  ex  hae  provincia  grar 
dus  imperii  factus  est.  Neque  eiiim  tam  facile  opes  Carthaginie  tantae  conci- 
dissent ;  niei  illud.  et  rei  friimentariaB  fiuhsidium,  et  receptacnlum  classibuB 
nostris  pateret.  Quarc  P.  Africanus,  Carthagine  deleta,  Stculorum  urbes  Bignla 
monumentisque  pulcherrimie  exornavit ;  ut,  qnos  victoria  populi  R.  laetari  ar- 
bitrabatur  apud  eos  monumenta  victorte  plurima  collocaret. — Clc.  Ver.  3,  n.  2, 3, 
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subject ;  whicli  he  does  in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against 
Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  what  he  was  going  to  expose,  he  says  :  In  all  the 
employments  with  wliich  tlie  Roman  people  have  honored 
me  to  this  day,  I  liave  ever  thought  myself  obliged,  by  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  thorn.  When  I  was  made  quaBStor,  I  looked  upon 
that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred  u]ion  me  for  my 
particular  use,  but  as  a  charge  confided  to  my  vigilance  and 
fidelity.  When  I  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  in  that  office, 
I  thought  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  per- 
son and  administration  were  in  a  manner  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  vicAV  of  all  the  world  ;  and  in  this  thought, 
I  not  only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  but  even  those  that  are  authorized  by  nature  and  ne- 
cessity. I  am  now  intended  for  ^dile.  I  call  the  gods  to 
witness,  that  hoAvever  honorable  this  dignity  seems  to  me, I 
have  too  just  a  sense  of  its  A\^eight,  not  to  have  more  solici- 
tude and  disquietude  than  joy  and  pleasure  from  it ;  so 
much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was  not  be- 
stowed on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up, 
but  confided  deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of 
my  country."  * 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this 
character;  and  Sicily,  above  all  other  provinces,  experi- 
enced, as  Cicero  reproaches  Verres,  that  they  Avere  almost 
all  of  them  like  so  many  tyrants,  Avho  believed  themselves 
only  attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  invested  Avith  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  exercise  in  their  proA*- 
ince  an  open  robbery  of  the  ])ublic  Avith  impunity,  and  to 
break  through  all  the  barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  man's  estate,  life,  house,  or  even  honor, 
were  safe  from  their  violence. t 

*  O  dii  immortales Ita  mihi  meam  voluntatetti  speni'iue  reliquae  vitje 

vestra  popiilique  R.  existimatio  coiuprobet,  ut  ego  quos  adliuc  riiilii  magiiitratiis 
popnlus  R.  niandavit,  sic  eos  accepi.  ut  me  ouiiiium  otticioruin  obstriiigi  relig- 
ione  aibitrarer.  Ita  quaestor  sum  factus,  ut  mihi  lionorera  ilium  iiou  tam  datur 
quam  creditum  ac  commissum  putarem.  Sic  obtiiini  qiisesturam  in  provincia, 
ut  omiiium  oculos  in  me  unum  conjeetos  arbitrarer  :  ut  ine  quwsturamque 
meam  quad  in  ali^uo  orbis  terrje  theatro  versari  existimarem  ut  omnia  semper, 
quse  jiicimda  Videniur  e-se,  non  modo  hia  extiaordinariis  oupiditalibus,  sea 
etiam  ipsi  natura;  ai'  upoessitaii  rtenegarenu  Xun<^  sum  desiprnat'is  ^T^dilis.  Ita 
mihi  (leo8  oinnes  propitio--  esse  veliiii  ut  lameisi  mihi  jHc^n<lis^iinnls  est  hones 
popiili,  tamen  iiequaqnam  tantum  <apio  voluptatis.  quantum  soli.-itudinis  ct  la- 
boris,  ut  htec  ipsa  fedililas,  non  quia  neoesse  fuit  alicni  candidato  data,  sed  quia 
sic  oportuerit  recte  collocata.  et  judicio  populi  digno  in  loco  posita  esse  videa- 
tur.— Cic.  A'er.  7,  a"-."??. 

Xunquam  tibi  venit  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fasces  et  secnres,  et  tan- 
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Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  ought  to  appear 
like  a  vast  theatre,  on  which  many  different  and  surprising 
scenes  have  been  exliibited  ;  or  ratlier  like  a  sea,  sometimes 
cahn  and  untroubled,  but  oftener  violently  agitated  by 
winds  and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entn-ely. 
We  have  seen  in  no  other  republic  such  sudden,  frequent, 
violent  and  various  revolutions  :  sometimes  enslaved  by  the 
most  cruel  tyrants  ;  at  others  under  the  government  of  the 
wisest  kings  :  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  cajmcious  Avill 
of  a  populace,  without  either  government  or  restriction  ; 
sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to  the  aiithority 
of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason  ;  it  passed  alternately  from 
the  most  insupportable  slavery  to  the  most  grateful  liberty; 
from  a  kind  of  convulsive  and  frantic  emotion,  to  a  wise, 
peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The  reader  will  easily  call 
to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger, 
Agathocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them 
the  objects  of  the  public  hatred  and  detestation  ;  on  the 
other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  tMO  Hieros,  ancient 
and  modern,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  ])eo]ile. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so 
contrary,  to  be  attributed  ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  lev- 
ity and  inconsistency  of  the  Syracusans,  which  Avas  their 
distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them  : 
but  what  I  am  convinced  conducod  the  most  to  them,  was 
the  very  form  of  their  government,  compoimded  of  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  divided  between 
the  senate  or  elders  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no 
counterpoise  in  Syracuse  to  support  a  right  balance  be- 
tween those  two  bodies,  when  aiithority  inclined  either  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  government  jiresently  changed 
either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled 
liberty,  without  order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confu- 
sion at  such  times  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  made  the  way 
to  the  sov^ereign  power  easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the 
citizens  :  to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and  soft- 
en the  yoke  to  their  fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  that 
power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and  popular  behavior; 
and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to 
the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  despotism, 

tarn  imperii  vim,  taiitamque  oniameiitorum  omnium  dignitatem  ilataiii ;  ut  ea- 
runi  renim  vi  et  aactorilatc  omnia  repagula  juris,  pudoris.  et  officii  perfrin- 
geres  ;  ut  omnium  bona  praedam  tuam  duceres  ;  nullius  res  tuta.  nullius  domus 
clauga,  nulling  vita  septa,  niiUius  pudicitia  munita,  contra  tuam  cupiditatem  et 
aadaciam  posset  esse — Cic.  Ver.  n.  39.  -       ' 
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under  pretext  of  supporting  tlieinselves  against  the  at- 
tempts of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate  and 
laudable. 

There  Avere  besides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the 
government  of  Syracuse  difiicult,  and  thereby  made  way  for 
the  frequent  changes  it  underwent.  That  city  did  not  forget 
the  signal  victories  it  had  obtained  against  the  formidable 
power  of  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  victorious  arms 
and  terror  even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage,  not  once  only,  as 
afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  several  ages. 
The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  suggested  of 
its  maritime  power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Persians  into  Greece,  occasioned  its  pretending  to  equal 
Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the  empire  of 
the  sea  -with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce, 
had  rendered  the  Syracusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them  into  a  sloth  and 
luxury  that  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  all  fatigue  and 
application.  They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly 
to  their  orators,  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  them.  In  order  to  make  them  obey,  it  Avas  necessary 
either  to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity  and  good 
nature  ;  and  yet,  when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses 
of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed  to  excessive  violence  and 
cruelties,  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which 
at  that  time  knew  no  bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice, 
fury,  violence,  and  I  might  say  even  frenzy.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  wei-e  subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  became 
base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  cringing  like  slaves.  But 
as  this  condition  was  violent,  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation,  born  and 
nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  Avas  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished in  them,  and  only  lulled  to  sleep,  they  Avaked 
from  time  to  time  from  their  lethargy,  broke  their  chains, 
and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  beat  down  and  destroy  the  unjust  masters  Avho 
had  imposed  them. 
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This  book  includes  the  space  of  sixty  years,  wliich  is  three  more  than  the  reign 
of  Mithridates,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3880  to  the  year  3043. 


SECTION    I. 


MITHBIDATES    ASCENDS    THE   THKONE    OF  POXTUS.       LIBRARY 
OF  ATHENS  CARRIED    TO  ROME, 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history  we  are  now 
beginning,  and  who  rendered  himself  so  famous  by  the  war 
he  supported  dui'ing  almost  thirty  years  against  the  Romans, 
was  surnamed  Eupator.  He  was  descended  from  a  house 
which  had  given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus.  The  first,  according  to  some  historians,  was  Ar- 
tabazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew  the  Magi,  and  set 
the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides 
that  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Artabazus  among  those 
Persians,  many  reasons  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  prince 
of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who  is 
called  Artabaraanes,  who  Avas  competitor  with  Xerxes  for 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king  of  Pontus  either  by 
his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the  preference 
given  to  Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom 
during  seventeen  generations.  Mithridates  Eupator,  of 
whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  place,  was  the  sixteenth  from 
him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign.* 
Hiii  father,  before  his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  succes- 

•  A.  M.  3880.    Ant.  J.  C.  124. 
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sor,  and  had  given  him  his  mother  for  guardian,  Avho  was 
to  govern  jointly  with  him.  He  began  his  ixign  by  putting 
his  mother  and  brother  to  death  ;  and  the  sequel  answered 
but  too  well  to  such  a  beginning  of  it.*  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  fi)-st  years  of  his  reign,  except  that  one  of  tlie  Iloman 
generals,  Avhoni  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  having  sur- 
rendered, and  put  him  into  possession  of  Phrygia,  it  was 
soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise 
to  his  enmity  for  them.f 

Ariarathos,  king  of  Cappadocia,  being  dead,  Mithridates 
caused  the  two  sons  he  liad  left  to  be  put  to  death,  though 
then*  mother  Laodice  was  his  own  sister,  and  ])laced  one  of 
his  own  sons,  at  that  time  very  young,  upon  the  throne, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  ap])ointing  Gordius 
his  guardian  and  regent,  t  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  apprehended  that  this  increase  of  power  Avould  ]>ut 
JVIithridates  mto  a  condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his 
dominions  in  time,  thought  proper  to  set  up  a  certain  young 
man,  who  seemed  very  fit  for  such  a  part,  as  a  third  son  of 
Ariarathes.  He  engaged  Laodice,  whom  he  had  espoused 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  him  as 
such ;  and  sent  her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  sup])ort,  by  her 
presence,  tlje  claim  of  this  pretended  son,  whom  she  carried 
thither  along  with  her.  The  cause  being  brought  before  the 
senate,  both  ])arties  were  condemned,  and  a  decree  passed,  by 
which  the  Cappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  they  said- 
they  would  not  be  without  a  king.  The  senate  permitted 
them  to  choose  whom  they  thought  fit.  They  elected  Ario- 
barzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  upon  his  quitting 
the  office  of  jiraetor,  was  charged  with  the  commission  of 
establishing  him  upon  the  throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for 
this  expedition  ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was,  to  check  the 
enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augumenting, 
gave  lunbrage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commis- 
sion the  following  year ;  and  after  having  defeated  a  gi-eat 
number  of  Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greater  of  Armenians, 
who  came  to  their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pre- 
tended Ariarathes,  and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place.  § 

While  Sylla  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, a  Persian,  named  Orobasus,  arrived  at  his  camp  from 
king  Arsaces,  ||  to  demand  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   Sylla  received  him  at  his  audience,  caused  three  seats 

•  Memnon.  in  Excerptis  Pliotii.  c.  32. 

t  Appia)!.  in  Milhriil.  pp.  177,  178.  t  A.  M.  3913.    Ant.  J.  C.  91. 

§  A.  M.  3914.    Ant.  J.  <J.  90;  ||  This  was  Mitliridates  II. 
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to  be  placed  iu  liis  tent ;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  wlio  was  pres- 
ent ;  anotlier  for  Orobasus ;  and  that  in  the  middle  for  himself. 
The  Partliian  king,  offended  at  his  deputy  for  having  ac- 
quiesced in  this  instance  of  the  Roman  pride,  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  deatli.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Parthians  had 
any  intercourse  with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  op])ose  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ariobarzanes  ;  but  dissembling  the  mortifica- 
tion that  conduct  of  the  Romans  gave  him,  he  resolved  to 
take  an  op})ortunity  of  being  revenged  upon  them.  In  the 
mean  time  he  applied  himself  in  cultivating  good  alliances 
for  the  augmentation  of  his  strength,  and  began  with  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia,  a  very  powerful  ])rince.  Armenia 
had  at  first  appertained  to  the  Persians  ;  it  can)e  under  the 
Macedonians  afterwards;  and  upon  the  death  of  Alexander, 
made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Antiochus  tlio 
Great,  two  of  liis  generals,  ArtaxiusandZadriades,  with  that 
prince's  permission,  established  themselves  in  this  ])rovince, 
of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  before  governors.  After 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who 
acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They  had  divided  Armenia 
into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of  Avhom  we  now  sjjeak,  was 
descended  from  Artaxius.  He  ])ossessed  himself  of  all 
Armenia,  subjected  several  neighboring  countries  by  liis 
arms,  and  thereby  formed  a  very  powerful  kingdom.  Mith- 
ridates gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  man-iage,  and 
engaged  liim  to  enter  so  far  into  his  j)roject  against  the 
Romans,  that  they  agreed  that  Mithridates  should  have  the 
cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  for  his  share,  and 
Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being 
carried  away.* 

The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed 
by  Tigranes,  who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of 
which  tiie  Romans  had  put  him  into  possession,  and  re-estab- 
lished Ariarathes  the  son  of  Mithridates  in  it. .  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  hnppcncd  to  die  about  this  time:  his 
eldest  son,  called  also  Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have 
succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king ;  but 
Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates  against  him, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two 
dethroned  kings  went  to  Rome,  to  im})lore  aid  of  the  senate, 
wlio  decreed  their  re-establishment,  and  sent  Manius  Aquil- 
ius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution.! 

•  Strab.  1.  11,  pp.  531,  532.  t  A.M. 3915.    Ant.  J. C.  89. 
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They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  thera 
to  make  irruptions  into  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  jiromising 
them  their  support :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dared 
to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so  near  home.  At  length, 
however,  Xicomedes,  at  the  joint  instances  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, to  whom  he  had  promised  great  sums  for  his  re- 
establishment,  and  of  his  creditors,  Roman  citizens  settled 
in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  very  considerably  for  the  same 
object,  could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made 
incursions  upon  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the 
low  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  returned  home 
laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  to  discharging  part  of 
his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes 
had  committed  this  irruption.  He  might  easily  have  repulsed 
lum,  having  a  great  number  of  good  troops  on  foot ;  but  he 
did  not  take  the  field.  He  was  glad  to  place  the  wrong  on 
the  side  of  the  Ronians,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declar- 
ing war  against  them.  He  began  by  making  remonstrances 
to  their  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas  was  at  the 
head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  various  con- 
traventions of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsist- 
ing between  them  and  Mithridates,  and  in  particular,  of  the 
protection  granted  by  them  to  Nicomedes  his  declared 
enemy.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  replied  with  com- 
plaints on  their  side  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who 
were  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  openly  at  present,  gave 
them  an  answer  in  loose  and  general  terms  ;  that  the  Roman 
people  had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Xicomedes 
should  injure  each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  Avith  this  answer, 
caused  his  troops  to  march  immediately  into  Cappadocia, 
expelled  Ariobarzanes  again,  and  set  his  son  Ariai'athes  upon 
the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  hfs 
apology,  and  to  complain  of  them  again.  Pelopidas  declared 
to  them,  that  his  master  was  contented  that  the  Roman 
people  should  judge  in  the  affair,  and  added,  that  he  had 
already  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them 
not  to  undertake  any  thing,  till  they  had  received  the  sen- 
ate's orders ;  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war  that  might  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences.  For  the  rest,  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were 
refused  him,  was  in  a  condition  to  obtain  it  himself.     The 
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Romans,  highly  offended  at  so  haughty  a  declaration,  made 
answer,  that  Mithridates  had  orders  immediately  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Cappadocia,  and  to  cease  to  disturb 
Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes.  They  ordered  Pelopidas  to 
quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  return,  unless  his 
master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors  were  no  better 
received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable ;  and  the  Roman  gen- 
erals did  not  wait  till  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  people 
arrived  ;  which  was  what  Mithridates  had  desired.  The 
design  he  had  long  formed  of  declaring  war  against  tlie 
Romans  had  occasioned  his  having  made  many  alliances, 
and  engaged  many  nations  in  his  interests.  Twenty-two 
languages,  of  as  many  different  people,  were  reckoned  among 
his  troops  ;  all  which  Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility. 
His  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  forty  thousand  horse;  without  including  one  hundred 
and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  prepare  his  troops  for  it,  and  made  them  along  discourse, 
to  animate  them  against  the  Romans.*  He  represented  to 
them,  "that  there  Avas  no  room  for  examining  whether  Avar 
or  peace  were  to  be  preferred ;  that  the  Romans,  by  attack- 
ing them  first,  had  spared  them  that  inquiry ;  that  their 
business  was  to  fight  and  conquer  ;  that  he  assured  himself 
of  success,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valor 
they  had  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  lately 
against  the  same  enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and 
cut  to  pieces  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia ;  that  there  could 
not  be  a  more  favorable  opportunity  than  the  present,  when 
the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  heart  of  Italy  itself ; 
when  Rome  Avas  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars  and  an  innumer- 
able army  of  the  Cimbri  from  Germany  overran  all  Italy ; 
that  the  time  Avas  come  for  humbling  those  proud  republi- 
cans, who  had  the  same  view  Avith  regard  to  the  royal  dignity, 
and  had  sworn  to  pull  doAvn  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe  ; 
that  for  the  rest,  the  Avar  his  soldiers  Avere  now  entering 
upon,  was  highly  different  from  that  they  had  sustained  with 
so  much  valor  in  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regions  of 
Scythia,  that  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  fruitful  and 

»  I  havegreatlv  abrideed  this  discourse,  which  Justin  repeats  at  length,  as 
It  stood  ill  Troprns  Pompeius.  of  whom  he  is  onlv  the  epitomizer.  The  discourpe 
is  !i  speoimen  of  tliat  oxoellent historian's  style,  and  ought  to  make  us  verymuch 
regret  the  lo  s  of  his  writings 
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temperate  country  of  the  world,  abounding  with  ricli  ri.d 
opulent  cities,  which  seemed  to  offer  thcmsehes  an  easy 
prey :  that  Asia,  abandoned  to  be  devouix'd  by  the  insati- 
able avarice  of  the  proconsuls,  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  tax- 
farmers,  and  the  crying  injustice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the 
name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiently  exjiected  them 
as  her  deliverers  :  that  they  followed  him  not  so  much  to  a 
war  as  to  assiired  victory  and  certain  spoils."  *  The  army 
answered  this  discourse  with  vmiversal  shouts  of  joy,  and 
reiterated  protestations  of  service  and  fidelity. f 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops 
in  the  several  parts  of  Asia  ]\Iinor.  The  first  was  com- 
manded by  Cassius,  who  had  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pergamus ;  the  second  by  Manius  Aquilius ;  the  third 
by  Q.  Oppius,  proconsul  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia. 
Each  of  them  had  forty  thousand  men  including  the  cavalry. 
Besides  these  troops,  Nicomedes  had  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  six  thousand  horse.  They  began  the  wai-,  as  I  haA'e 
already  observed,  without  waiting  orders  from  Rome,  and 
had  carried  it  on  with  so  much  negligence,  and  so  little  con- 
duct, that  they  were  all  three  defeated  on  different  occasions, 
and  their  armies  ruined.  Aquilius  and  Op])ius  themselves 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  insults. 
Mithridates,  considering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  war,  treated  him  with  the  highest  indignities.  He 
made  him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  pi-esented 
him  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obliging 
him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  was  Manius 
Aquilius.  At  other  times  he  obliged  him  to  walk  on  foot 
with  his  hands  fastened  by  a  chain  to  ahorse,  that  drew  him 
along.  At  last  he  made  him  swalloAv  molten  lead,  and  put 
him  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  torments.  The 
people  of  Mittylene  had  treacherously  delivei  cd  him  up  to 
Mithridates  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to 
their  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's 

*  Nnnc  se  (liversum  belli  conditioneni  ingredi.  Xem  neque  c(tp1o  Asise  esge 
tempejratius  aliud,  iiec  solo  fertiliiis,  nee  urbimn  imiltitudine  ainaeinuR  ;  majj- 
iiamque  tempoiis  partem,  iion  ut  militiain,  sed  lit  festam  diem,  acUiros,  bello 
dubiiim  facili  mapis  an  ulieri— tantumque  si  avida  expectat  Asia,  ut  etiani  voci- 
bns  vooet. ;  adeo  illis  odium  Romanon-.ni  iiicnssit  rapaoitas   pioconsulnm.  sectio 

publiranornm.  cahimniap  litinm  — Tustin Seetio  pnblioanonim,  "in  tliis  pas- 

Ba<r<=,.  poperlv  si-rnifips  tbe  forcible  salf^  of  the  (?ood<i  of  those,  v.ho.  for  default 
of  payment  of  taxes  and  imposts,  had  their  estates  and  effects  seized  on  and  sold 
bv  the  publicans."  ralnmnia;  litum.  "  are  the  nniiist  quirks  and  chicanery 
which  sev  ed  as  pretexts  for  deprivinjr  the  rich  of  their  estates,  either  upon  ac- 
count of  taxes,  or  under  some  other  color." 

t  Justin.  1.  38,  c.  3-7. 
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hearts  by  his  reputation  for  clemency,  sent  home  all  the 
Greeks,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and  supplied  thein 
with  provisions  for  their  journey.*  That  instance  of  his 
got)dness  and  lenity  0]>ened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him. 
The  people  came  out  to  meet  him  everywhere  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  They  gave  him  excessive  praises,  called  him 
the  preserver,  the  father  of  the  people,  the  deliverer  of  Asia, 
with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  to  which  he 
had  a  just  title,  for  he  ])assed  for  the  prince  of  his  times, 
Avho  could  drink  most  Avithout  being  disordered  ;  a  quality 
he  valued  himself  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his  honor. f 

The  fruits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all 
Bithynia,  from  which  Nicomedes  was  driven  ;  of  Phrygia 
and  Mysia,  lately  made  Roman  provinces ;  of  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  young  maid  of  exquisite 
beauty,  named  Monima,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his 
train. 

Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the 
Italians  in  general,  Avho  were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor 
iipon  different  affairs,  carried  on  secret  intrigues  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  .sent  private  orders  from 
Ephesus,  where  he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  massa- 
cre them  all  upon  a  certain  day.  t  The  Avomen,  children, 
and  domestics  were  included  in  this  proscription.  To  these 
orders  was  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give  interment  to  those 
who  sliould  be  killed.  Their  estates  and  effects  were  to  be  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  king  and  the  murderers.  A  severe 
fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal  the  living  or  bury 
the  dead,  and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  discovered 
those  that  were  hid.  Liberty  Avas  given  to  the  slaves  Avho 
killed  their  masters  ;  and  debtors  forgiven  half  their  debts, 
for  killing  their  creditors.  The  recital  only  of  this  sanguin- 
ary order  is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  Avith  horror.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  desolation  in  all  these  provinces, 
Avhen  it  was  put  in  execution  !  Eighty  thousand  Romans  and 
Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it.  Some  make' 
the  slain  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.  § 

Having  been  informed  that  there  Avas  a  great  treasure  at 

*  D'iod.  in  Exoerpt.  A'ales.  p.  401.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  2in.  Cie.  Orat.  pro  Flacco, 
n.  CO.  t  Plut.  Sympos.  1.  i   p.  024. 

t  Is  uiio  die,  tola  Asia,  tot  in  civitatlbus,  inio  mmtio,  utqne  una  literarnm 
Bigiiilicrttioiie,  cives  Roiiianos  iiecniulcM  triioidaiidosque  denotavit.  — Cic. 

§  A.  M.  3916.    Ant.  J.  C.  88.    Appian.  p.  185.    Cic.  iu  Orat.  pro  Lege  Manil. 
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Cos,  he  sent  people  thither  to  seize  it.  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Egypt,  had  deposited  it  there,  when  she  undertotjk  the  war  in 
Phoenicia  against  her  son  Lathyrus.  Besides  this  treasure, 
tliey  found  eight  hundred  talents,  which  tlie  Jews  in  Asia 
Minor  had  deposited  there,  when  they  saw  the  war  ready  to 
break  out.* 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general 
slaughter  in  Asia,  had  taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  re- 
ceived them  with  joy,  and  afforded  them  a  secure  retreat. 
Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city  ineffectually,  Avhich  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  raise,  after  having  been  in  danger  of 
being  taken  himself  in  a  sea-fight,  Avherein  he  lost  many  of 
his  ships. t 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mith- 
ridates sent  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  into  Greece.  That 
general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residence,  giving 
all  orders  from  thence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side. 
During  his  stay  there,  he  engaged  most  of  the  cities  and 
states  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  He  reduced 
Delos  by  force,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and 
reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the 
sacred  treasure,  kept  in  that  island  by  Ai-istion,  to  whom  he 
gave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard  for  the  money.  Aristion 
was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He 
employed  the  two  thousand  men  under  his  command  to  seize 
all  authority  at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyr- 
anny, putting  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  sending 
many  to  Mithridates  upon  pretence  that  they  were  of  the 
Koman  faction,  t 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla  was  charged 
with  the  war  against  Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately 
for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  some  cohorts  and  cavalry. 
Mithridates  was  at  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  distinbuted 
riches,  governments,  and  other  rewards  to  his  friends.  § 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to 
liim,  except  Athens,  which,  subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aris- 
tion's  yoke,  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  oppose  him.  The 
Roman  general  having  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  with  the  other  marched  in  person  to 

*  Appian.  p.  186.    Joseph,  ^ritiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  12. 

t  Appian.  pp.  186-188.    Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  402. 

t  Plut.  in  Sylla,  pp.  458-461.    Appian.  in  Mitbrid.  pp.  188-197. 
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the  port  of  PirjEus,  which  Avas  a  kind  of  second  city,  where 
Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up,  relying  upon  tlie  strength  of 
the  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entire!}' 
of  hewn  stone.  The  Avork  was  indeed  very  strong,  and  had 
been  raised  by  the  order  of  Pericles  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  hopes  of  victory  depending  solely  upon  this 
port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ])ower. 

The  lieight  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  em- 
ployed all  sorts  of  engines  in  battering  it,  and  made  contir- 
ual  assaults.  If  he  had  Avaited  a  little,  he  might  have  taken 
the  higher  city  without  striking  a  blow,  which  was  reduced 
by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might 
happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spared  neither  danger,  at- 
tacks, nor  expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that 
war.  Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  the  warlike  stores 
and  equipage,  twenty  thousand  mules  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  working  the  machines  only.  Wood  happening  to 
fall  short  from  the  great  consumption  made  of  it  in  the  ma- 
chines which  were  often  either  broken  or  spoiled  by  the  vast 
weight  they  carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare 
the  sacred  groves.  He  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  walks  of 
the  Academy  and  Lycaeum,  which  were  the  finest  and  best 
planned  in  the  suburbs,  and  caused  the  high  walls  that 
joined  the  port  to  the  city  to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works  and  carrying  on  his 
approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  great  sums  of  money  in  this  war, 
and  desired  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  to  an- 
imate them  by  great  rewards,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invio- 
lable treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  finest  and 
most  precious  gifts  consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia, 
to  be  brought  from  thence.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons 
assembled  at  Delphos,  "  that  they  would  act  wisely  in  send- 
ing him  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  be 
more  secure  in  his  hands ;  and  if  he  should  be  obliged  to 
make  use  of  them,  he  would  return  the  value  after  the  Avar." 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  friends  named  Caphis, 
a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphos,  to  receive  all  those  treasures 
by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of 
reverence  for  the  god,  to  meddle  Avith  the  gifts  consecrated 
to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  presence  of  the  Amphictyons,  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  him.     Upon   Avhich  some   person 
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there  having  said,  that  lie  laeard  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre 
from  the  inside  of  the  sanctuary,  Caphis,  whether  he  really 
believed  it,  or  was  for  taking  that  occasion  to  strike  Sylla 
with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  liim  an  account  of  Avhat  hap- 
pened. Sylla,  deriding  his  sini])licity,  rei)lied,  '••  that  he  was 
surprised  he  should  not  comprehend,  that  singing  was  a  sign 
of  joy,  and  by  no  uieans  of  anger  and  resentment ;  and 
therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  treasures 
boldly,  and  be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  do  it  with 
pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him  himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  lloman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times 
we  now  speak  of.  The  former,  whom  merit  alone  had  raised 
to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  em])loyments  but  the 
public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and 
obey  them,  Avithout  descending  to  use  low  and  unAvorthy 
methods  for  that  purpose.  They  commanded  troops  that 
were  wise,  disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  execute  the  ordei's 
of  their  generals  without  reply  or  delay.  "  Truly  kings," 
says  Plutarch,  "  in  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  their  senti- 
ments, but  simple  and  modest  ju'ivate  persons  in  their  train 
and  equipage,*  they  put  the  state  to  no  other  expense  in  the 
discharge  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary, conceiving  it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter 
liis  soldiers  than  to  fear  his  enemies."  Things  were  much 
changed  in  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  Roman  gen- 
erals, abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were 
obliged  to  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,  and  buy 
their  services  by  gifts  proportioned  to  their  avidity,  and 
often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  of  tlie  greatest  crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want 
of  money  to  satisfy  his  troops,  and  then  more  than  ever,  for 
carrying  on  the  siege  he  had  engaged  in;  the  success  of 
which  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  to 
his  honor  and  safety.  He  was  for  depriving  Mithridates  of 
the  only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece,  and  which  by  preventing 
the  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia,  made  all  hof)es  of  con- 
quering tliat  prince  vain,  and  would  oblige  Sylla  to  return 
shamefully  into  Italy,  where  he  would  have  found  more  ter- 
rible enemies  in  Marius  and  his  faction.  He  was  besides 
sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive  raillery  in  which  Aristion 
indulged  every  day  against  himself  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was 

•  Xirroi  re  tois  <fiv}(ali  6a;iAt/col  (col  Sairovaats  turtAeis  ocTts- 
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conducted  witli  most  vigor ;  for  both  .sides  Leliuved  Avitli  in- 
credible courage  and  resolution.  The  sorties  were  frequent, 
and  attended  with  almost  battles  in  form,  in  which  the 
slaughter  was  great,  and  the  loss  generally  not  very  une- 
qual. The  besieged  would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  if  they  had  not  received 
several  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

What  hurt  them  the  most  Avas  the  secret  treachery  of 
two  Athenian  slaves  that  were  in  the  Pirteus.  Those  slaves, 
whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman  party,  or  desir- 
ous of  providing  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  the  place 
were  taken, wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  ])assed  within, and 
threw  them  with  slings  to  the  Romans  ;  so  that  whatever  wise 
measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended  the  Piranis,  Avhile 
Aristion  commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  useless.  He 
resolved  to  make  a  general  sally  :  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden 
ball  Avith  this  intelligence  upon  it ;  "  To-morroAv,  at  such  an 
hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your  Avorks,  and  the  horse  your 
camp."  Sylla  laid  ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  besieged 
with  loss.  A  conA  oy  of  provisions  was  in  the  night  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  city,  that  was  in  want  of  every  thing. 
Upon  advice  of  the  same  kind,  the  convoy  Avas  intercepted. 

NotAvithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Athenians 
defended  themselves  like  lions.  They  found  means  either 
to  burn  most  of  the  machines  erected  against  the  walls,  or 
by  undermining  them,  to  throw  them  doAvn  and  break  them 
to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaA'ed  Avith  no  less  vigor. 
By  the  help  of  mines,  also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of 
the  Avails,  under  which  they  excavated  the  gi'ound,  and 
haA'ing  propped  the  foundation  Avith  beams  of  wood,  they 
afterwards  set  fire  to  the  ])rops  with  a  great  quantity  of 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  tow.  When  those  beams  Avere  burned, 
part  of  the  Avail  fell  down  Avith  a  horrible  noise,  and  a  large 
breach  Avas  opened,  through  Avhich  the  Romans  adA'ancedto 
the  assault.  The  battle  continued  a  great  Avhile  Avith  equal 
ardor  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Romans  Avere  at  length  obliged 
to  retire.  The  next  day  they  rencAved  the  attack.  The  be- 
sieged had  built  a  ncAV  Avail  during  the  night  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  in  the  place  Avliere  the  other  had  fallen  :  and  the 
Romans  found  it  im])ossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Piraeus  no  longer,  but  confined  himself  to  reduce 
the  place  by  famine.     The  city,  on  the  other  side,  Avas  at  the 
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last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for  a 
thousand  drachmas.  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the 
grass  and  roots,  which  they  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the 
flesh  of  horses,  and  the  leather  of  shoes,  -which  they  boiled 
soft.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  debauch.  The  senators  and  priests 
went  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have 
pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a  capitulation  from  Sylla ; 
he  dispersed  them  with  arrows,  and  in  that  manner  drove 
them  from  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  depu- 
ties to  Sylla,  till  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  As  those 
deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asked  nothing  of  him  to 
the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  extolling  Theseus, 
Eumolpus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  against  the 
Medes,  Sylla  was  tired  with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted 
them  by  saying,  "  You  may  go  back  again,  and  keep  your 
rhetorical  flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not 
sent  to  Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  ancient  prowess  but 
to  chastise  your  modern  revolt." 

During  the  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city, 
overheard  by  chance  some  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter 
called  Ceramicus,*  and  blaming  the  tyrant  exceedingly  for 
not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that  was  the  only 
place  by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  scale  the  walls.  At 
their  return  into  the  camp,  tliey  related  what  they  had 
lieard  to  Sylla.  The  parley  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Sylla 
did  not  neglect  the  intelligence  given  him.  The  next  night 
he  went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  place;  and  finding 
the  wall  actually  accessible,  he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised 
against  it,  began  the  attack  there,  and  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  wall,  after  a  weak  resistance,  entered  the  city, 
He  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  abandoned  it  to 
be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  who,  in  several  houses,  found 
human  flesh  Mdiich  had  been  dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dread- 
ful slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  all  the  slaves  were  sold 
by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had 
escaped  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  Avho  were  a  very  small 
number.  He  besieged  the  citadel  the  same  day,  where 
Aristion,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  soon 
so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in 
office  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

*  The  public  place  at  Alliens. 
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Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  mastei*  of  the 
Piv03us,  and  burned  all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  ar- 
senal, which  ]iad  been  built  by  Pliilo,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect, and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archelaus,  by  the  help  of 
his  fleet,  had  retired  to  Munichin,  anotlier  port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxiles, 
one  of  his  generals,  arrived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
Archelaus,  that  general's  brother,  Avas  at  that  time  in  the 
port  of  JVJunichia,  and  would  neither  remove  from  the  sea, 
nor  come  to  a  battle  with  tlie  Romans  ;  but  he  endeavored 
to  protract  tlie  war,  and  cut  off  their  ]>rovisions.  This  was 
very  wise  conduct,  foi*  Sylla  began  to  be  in  Avant  of  them  ; 
so  that  famine  obliged  bin)  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the 
fruitful  ])lains  of  Boeotia,  Avhere  Ilortensius  joined  him. 
Their  troops  being  united,  tliey  took  possession  of  a  fertile 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of 
which  ran  a  rivulet.  When  they  had  formed  their  camp, 
the  enemy  could  immediately  discover  their  small  number, 
which  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen 
hundred  horse.  This  introduced  the  generals  of  Archelaus 
to  press  him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action. 
They  did  not  obtain  his  consent  without  great  diflRculty. 
They  immediately  began  to  move,  and  covered  the  whole 
plain  with  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable  troops  : 
for  when  the  two  brothers  were  joined,  tlieir  array  was 
very  formidable.  Tlie  noise  and  cries  of  so  many  thousand 
men  preparing  for  battle,  and  the  j^omp  and  magnificence  of 
their  array,  were  equally  terrible.  The  brightness  of  their 
armor,  magnificently  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
lively  colors  of  the  Median  and  Scytliian  coats  of  arms, 
mingled  with  the  glitter  of  brass  and  steel,  reflected  a  kind 
of  rays,  which,  while  they  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  sotil 
with  terror.* 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their 
intrenchments.  Sylla,  not  being  able  by  his  discourse  and 
remonstrances  to  remove  their  feai-,  and  not  being  willing 
to  force  them  to  fight  in  their  present  discouragement,  was 
obliged  to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  though  with  great  impatience, 
the  bravadoes  and  insulting  derision  of  the  barbarians. 
They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him  inconsequence, 
that  they    neglected    to   observe  any  discijiline.      Few  of 
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them  kept  "W'ithin  their  intrenchincnts  ;  the  rest,  for  the  sake 
of  phinder,  dispersed  in  great  ti'oops,  and  removed  con- 
siderahly,  and  e^en  several  days'  journey,  from  the  camp. 
They  plundered  and  ruined  some  cities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  hast  despair  when  he  saw  the  cities  of 
the  allies  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to 
make  his  army  fight.  He  at  last  thought  of  a  stratagem, 
which  was  to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  keep  them 
incessantly  at  work  in  turning  the  little  river  Ce])hisus, 
which  was  near  his  cam]),  and  in  digging  deep  and  large 
fosses,  under  ])retence  of  their  better  security  ;  but  with  the 
design,  that  Avhen  they  should  be  tired  of  such  great  fa- 
tigues, they  might  ])refer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  labor.  liis  stratagem  was  successful. 
After  having  worked  without  intermission  three  days,  as 
Sylla,  according  to  custom,  was  taking  a  view  of  their 
progi'ess,  they  cried  out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  Sylla  suffered  himself  to  be  exceed- 
ingly enti'eated,  and  did  not  com])ly  for  some  time  :  but 
when  he  saAV  their  ardor  increase  from  this  opj)osition,  he 
made  them  stand  to  their  arms,  and  marched  against  the 
enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Cheronaea.  The  enemy  had 
possessed  themselves,  with  a  great  body  of  troo])S,  of  a  very 
advantageous  post,  called  Thurium  :  it  was  the  ridge  of  a 
stee])  mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  the  left  flank  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  well  calculated  to  check  their  motions. 
Two  men  of  Cheronaea  came  to  Sylla,  and  ])romised  him  ta 
drive  the  enemy  from  his  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small 
number  of  chosen  troops,  Avhich  he  did.  In  the  mean  time 
he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  divided  his  horse  be- 
tween the  two  wings,  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving 
the  left  to  Murena.  Galba  and  Hortensius  formed  a  second 
line.  Hortensius,  on  the  left  of  it,  su]i])orted  Murena ;  Avhile 
Galba,  on  the  right,  did  the  same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians 
had  already  begun  to  extend  tlieir  liorse  and  light-armed 
foot,  in  a  large  compass,  with  the  design  of  surrounding  the 
second  line,  and  charging  it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  Cheronaea  having  gained 
the  top  of  Thurium,  with  their  small  troops,  without  being 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  themselves  on  a  sudden. 
The  barbarians,  surprised  and  terrified,  immediately  took  to 
flight.   Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
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mountain,  they  ran  precipitately  down  it  before  the  enemy, 
who  charged  and  pursued  them  closely  down  the  hill ;  so 
that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the  moun- 
tain. Of  those  that  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Murena,  who  had  jiist  before  formed  himself  in  battle. 
Having  marched  against  them,  he  intercepted,  and  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  them  :  the  rest,  who  endeavored  to  rep:uu 
their  camp,  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with 
so  much  ]n-ecipitation,  that  they  threw  the  whole  army  into 
terror  and  confusion,  and  made  their  generals  lose  much 
time  in  restoring  order,  which  was  one  of  the  princijial 
causes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched 
against  them  with  so  much  vigor,  and  passed  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  tliat  he  i)revented 
the  effect  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  force 
of  these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  their  course, 
which  gave  impetuosity  and  violence  to  their  motion  ;  instead 
of  which,  a  short  space,  that  did  not  leave  room  for  their 
career,  rendered  them  iiseless  and  ineffectual,  as  the  bar- 
barians experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on 
so  sloAvly,  and  with  so  little  effect,  that  the  liomans  easily 
pushed  them  back,  and  with  great  noise  and  loud  laughter 
called  for  more,  as  was  customary  at  Rome  in  the  chariot- 
races  of  the  circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came 
to  blows.  The  barbarians  presented  their  long  pikes,  .".nd 
kept  close  order  with  their  bucklers  joined,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  broken ;  and  the  Romans  threw  down  tlieir 
javelins,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  removed  the  enemies' 
pikes,  in  order  to  join  and  charge  them  with  great  fury. 
What  increased  their  animosity  was  the  sight  of  fifteen 
thousand  slaves,  whom  the  king's  generals  had  withdrawn 
from  them  by  the  ])romise  of  their  liberty,  and  posted  among 
the  heavy-armed  foot.  Those  slaves  had  so  much  resolution 
and  bravery,  that  they  sustained  the  shock  of  the  Roman 
foot  without  giving  way.  Their  battle  was  so  deep  and  well 
closed,  that  the  Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them, 
till  the  light-armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  throAvn  them 
into  disorder,  by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  of  stones 
from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  adA'ance  to  sur- 
round the  left  of  the  Romans,  Hortensius  led  on  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  take  him  in  flank ;  which  Archelaus 
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seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand  horse  to  wlieel  about.  Ilor- 
teiisius,  upon  the  ])oint  of  being  overpoAvered  by  tliat  great 
body  of  horse,  retired  by  degrees  towards  tlie  mountains, 
perceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  u])onthe 
point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Syila,  with  great 
part  of  his  right  wing  tliat  liad  not  yet  engaged,  marclied  to 
his  reUef.  From  the  dust  raised  by  tliose  troops,  Arclielaus 
judged  what  they  were,  and  leaving  Hortensius,  he  turned 
about  towards  the  ])lace  Sylhi  had  quitted,  in  hopes  lie  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right  wing  without  its 
general. 

Taxiles  at  the  same  time  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with 
brazen  shields,  against  Murena  ;  Avhile  each  side  raised  great 
cries  which  made  the  neighboring  hills  resound.  Sylla 
halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowing  well  to  which  side  he 
should  hasten.  At  length  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to 
return  to  his  former  post,  and  su])])ort  his  right  wing.  He 
therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with  four  cohorts, 
and  taking  the  fifth  with  liim,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing, 
which  he  found  engaged  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither 
side  having  the  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  he  appeared, 
that  wing,  taking  new  courage  from  the  presence  of  their 
general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of  Archelaus, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  vigorously  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

After  this  great  success,  Avithout  losing  a  moment,  he 
inarched  to  the  aid  of  Murena.  Finding  him  also  victorious, 
and  that  he  had  defeated  Taxiles,  he  joined  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  vanquished.  A  great  number  of  the  barbarians 
were  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in 
endeavoring  to  gain  their  camp ;  so  that,  of  many  thousr.nrl 
men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped,  who  fli'd  to  the  city  of 
Chalcis.  Sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen  of 
his  men  were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned  the 
same  evening. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  he  gave  the  music-games 
at  Thebes,  and  caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighboring 
Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the  prizes  ;  for  he  had  an  im- 
placable aversion  to  the  Thebans.  He  even  deprived  them 
of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Pythius,  and  Jupiter  Olympus  ;  and  decreed,  that  the  money 
Ije  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods  should  be  re- 
jtaid  out  of  their  revenues.* 

»  A.  M.  3619.    Ant.  J.  C.  85. 
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These  games  wore  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  ad- 
vice, that  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  the  adverse  party  (for,  at 
this  time,  the  divisions  between  Marias  and  Sylhi  were  at 
the  liighest)  had  been  elected  consul,  and  had  already  crossed 
the  Ionian  sea  with  an  anny,  in  ap))earance  against  Mithri- 
dates,  but  in  reality  against  himself.  For  this  reason  he  be- 
gan his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  design  to  meet  him.  But 
on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Melitea,  in  Thessaly,  news  came 
to  him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  in  his 
rear  were  plundered  by  another  of  the  king's  armies, 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first :  for  Dorylaus 
had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which 
were  eighty  thousand  men,  the  best  equijiped,  tlie  most  war- 
like, and  best  disci})lined  of  all  the  troojis  of  Mithri dates, 
and  thrown  himself  into  Boiotia,  anfl  ]>ossessed  himself  of 
the  wliole  country,  in  order  to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Arche- 
laus  would  have  divei'ted  him  from  that  design,  by  giving 
him  an  exact  account  of  the  battle  he  had  so  lately  lost ;  but 
his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no  effect.  Tie  soon 
knew  that  the  advice  he  had  given  him  was  highly  reason- 
able and  judicious. 

Ho  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenos  for  the  field  of  battle. 
Sylla  caused  fosses  to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  ]  Jain,  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  an  open  country,  and 
to  remove  them  towards  the  marshes.  The  barbarians  fell 
furiously  on  the  workmen,  dispersed  them,  and  put  to  flight 
the  troops  that  supported  them.  Sylla,  seeing  his  army  fly- 
ing in  this  manner,  quitted  his  horse  immediately,  and 
seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forward  towards  the 
enemy  through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  them,  "  For  me, 
Romans,  I  think  it  glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when 
you  shall  be  asked  where  you  abandoned  your  general,  re- 
member to  say,  it  Avas  at  Orchomenos."  They  could  not 
suffer  those  reproaclies,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with 
such  fury  that  the  troops  of  Archelaus  turned  their  backs. 
The  barbarians  came  on  again  in  better  order  than  before, 
and  were  again  rejjulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  towards 
the  enemy's  cam]),  to  continue  his  trenches,  and  falling  upon 
those  who  were  detached  to  skirmish  and  drive  away  the 
workmen,  he  charged  them  so  furiously,  that  he  put  them 
to  flight.  These  threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the 
camp,  into  such  terror,  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  de- 
fend it.  Sylla  entered  it  with  those  that  fled,  and  made  him- 
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self  master  of  it.  Tlie  marshes  in  a  moment  Avere  dyed  with 
blood,  and  the  dike  filled  Avith  dead  bodies.  The  enemies, 
in  different  attacks,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  troops ; 
Archelaus  continued  a  great  while  hid  in  the  marshes,  and 
escaped  at  last  to  Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into 
great  consternation.  HoAvevei-,  as  that  prince  was  by  na- 
ture fruitful  in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  courage,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  repair  his  losses  by  making  new  levies.  But 
from  the  fear  that  his  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some 
revolt  or  conspiracy  against  his  person,  as  had  already  hap- 
pened, he  took  the  bloody  precaution  of  putting  all  whom 
he  susj^tected  to  death,  without  s])aring  even  his  best 
friends. 

lie  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  then  his  generals 
had  been  in  Greece.  P^imbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman 
army  there,  beat  the  remainder  of  his  best  troops.  He  pur- 
sued the  vanquished  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Pei-gamus,  where 
Mithridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  ])lace  him- 
self, and  i-etire  to  Pitane,  a  marithne  ])lace  of  Troas.  Fim- 
bria ])ursued  him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But  as 
he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  lie  sent  to  Lucullus, 
who  cruised  in  the  neighboring  seas  Avith  tlie  Roman  fleet, 
aud  represented  to  him  that  he  might  acquise  immortal 
glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mithridates,  who  could  not 
escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  so  im])ortant  a  war. 
Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The 
latter  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  other. 
So  that  Mithridates  escajiod  by  sea  to  Mitjlene,  and  extri- 
cated himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  fault 
cost  them  A-ery  dear,  and  is  not  extraordinary  in  states 
Avhere  misunderstandings  subsist  between  the  ministers  and 
the  generals  of  the  army,  Avhicli  make  them  neglect  the 
public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their 
rivals.* 

Lucullus  afterAvards  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  tAvice,  and 
gained  tAvo  great  victories  over  him.  This  happy  success 
Avas  the  more  surprising,  as  it  Avas  not  expected  from  Lucul- 
lus to  distinguish  himself  by  military  exploits.  lie  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar ;  and  during  his 
being  quaestor  in  Asia,  the  province  had  ahvays  enjoyed 
peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not  Avant  to  be 
iaught  by  experience,  what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons, 

*  riut.  in  Sylla,  pp.  4Ce-4C8.    Id.  in  Lucul.  p.  593.    Appian.  pp.  20i-210. 
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and  is  generally  the  growth  of  many  years.  He  supplied 
that  defect  in  some  measure,  by  employing  the  whole  time 
of  his  joui'ney,  by  land  and  sea,  partly  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  partly  in 
instructing  himself  by  the  reading  of  history ;  so  that  he 
arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  general,  though  he  left  Rome 
with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.* 

While  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction 
that  opposed  him,  and  at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at 
Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth. 
Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and  most  considerable 
persons  with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of 
these,  to  avoid  this  insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to 
retire  to  Sylla's  camp,  as  a  place  of  safety ;  so  that  in  a 
short  time  Sylla  had  a  little  senate  about  him.  His  wife 
Metella,  having  escaped  with  great  difficulty  wdth  her  chil- 
dren, brouglit  him  an  account  that  his  enemies  had  burned 
his  house  and  ruined  his  lands ;  and  begged  him  to  depart 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in  Rome, 
and  were  ujjon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same 
fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side, 
the  miserable  condition  to  Mdiich  his  country  was  reduced, 
inclined  him  to  march  directly  to  its  relief ;  on  the  other, 
he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great  and  impor- 
tant an  affair  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.  While  he  was 
in  this  cruel  dilemma,  a  merchant  came  to  him,  to  treat 
with  him  in  secret  from  Archelaus,  and  to  make  him  some 
proposals  of  an  accommodation.  He  was  so  exceedingly 
rejoiced  when  tliis  man  had  explained  his  commission,  that 
he  made  all  possible  haste  to  have  a  conference  with  that 
general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near 
the  little  city  of  Delium.  Archelaus,  who  did  not  know 
how  important  it  was  to  Sylla  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the  uniting  his  interest 
with  that  of  Mithridates ;  and  added,  that  his  master  would 

*  Ad  Mithridatieum  bellum  missus  a  seuatu,  iion  modo  opinionem  vicit  om- 
nium quae  de  virtute  ejus  eiat,  sed  eliam  gluriain  superiorum.  Idque  eo  fuit 
mirabilliis,  quod  ab  eo  laus  impenitoria  nou  expectabalur,  qui  adolesceiiliani  in 
forensi  opera,  quaistura;  diutunium  teuipus,  Mureua  bellum  in  Pouto  gereiite, 
in  Asia?  pace  coiisump-erat.  Sefi  iiieredibilis  quiedara  iugeiiii  magiiitudo  non 
desideravit  i)idocilem  usuB  discipliiiam.  Itaque,  cum  totum  iter  et  navigation- 
em  coiisunipsisset,  partim  in  percoiitando  a  peritis,  partim  in  rebus  pesiis  legen- 
dis  :  ill  Asiam  fa<!tiis  imperator  venit,  cum  eseet  Itoiua  profectus  rei  inilitarls 
rudis.— Cic.  Acad.  Quajst.  1.  iv.  u.  2. 
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supply  him  with  money,  troops,  and  ships,  for  a  war  against 
the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marias. 

Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  pro- 
posals, exhorted  him,  on  his  side,  to  witlidraw  hiinself  from 
the  slavery  in  which  he  lived,  under  an  imperious  and  cruel 
prince.  He  added,  that  he  might  take  upon  him  the  title 
of  king  in  his  government,  and  offered  to  have  him  declared 
the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  under  his  command. 
Archelaus  rejected  that  proposal  with  indignation,  and 
even  expressed  to  the  Roman  general,  how  much  he  thought 
himself  injured  by  the  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of 
such  a  treason.  Upon  which  Sylla,  assuming  the  air  of 
grandeixr  and  dignity  so  natural  to  the  Romans,  said  to  him  : 
"  If,  being  only  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  bar- 
barian king,  yoii  look  upon  it  as  a  baseness  to  quit  the 
service  of  your  mastej',  how  dare  you  to  pro])Ose  the  aban- 
doning the  interests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as 
me?  Do  you  imagine  our  condition  and  affairs  to  be  equal  ? 
Have  you  forgot  my  victories?  Do  you  not  remember  that 
you  are  the  self-same  Archelaus  whom  I  have  defeated  in 
two  battles,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the 
marshes  of  Orchomenos?" 

Archelaus,  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer,  sus- 
tained himself  no  longer  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation. 
Sylla  got  the  ascendant  entirely  ;  and,  dictating  the  law  as 
victor,  proposed  the  following  conditions  :  "  That  Mithri- 
dates shoxdd  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia :  That  he 
should  restore  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to 
Ariobarzanes :  that  he  should  ])ay  the  Romans  two  thousand 
talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  him  seventy 
armed  galleys,  Avith  their  Avhole  equipage :  and  that  Sylla, 
on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mithridates  the  rest  of  his 
dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Roman  people."  Archelaus  seemed  to  approve  those 
conditions  ;  and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  com- 
municate them  to  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  out  for  the  Hel- 
lespont, carrying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  honors. 

Ele  received  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  at  Larissa, 
who  came  to  declare  to  him,  that  their  master  accepted  and 
ratified  all  the  other  articles,  l)ut  that  he  desired  he  would 
not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  that  as  to  the  seventy 
galleys,  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  that  article. 
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Sylla,  offended  at  this  refusal,  answered  them  in  an  angry 
tone:  "What  say  you?  Would  Mithridates  keep  possession 
of  Paphlagonia;  and  does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  de- 
manded ?  I  expected  to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks 
npon  his  knees,  for  having  only  left  him  the  hand  with 
which  he  butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans.  He  will 
change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  'Asia ;  though  at  present, 
in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  plans 
for  a  Avar  he  never  saw."  Such  was  the  lofty  style  of  Sylla, 
who  gave  Mithridates  to  understand  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  not  use  such  language,  had  he  been  2)resent  at  the 
past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no 
reply.  Archelaus  endeavored  to  soften  Sylla,  and  promise 
him  that  Mithridates  should  consent  to  all  the  articles.  He 
set  out  for  that  purpose  ;  and  Sylla,  after  having  laid  waste 
the  country,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of 
Philippi,  and  informed  him  that  Mithridates  would  accept 
the  proposed  conditions  ;  but  that  he  exceedingly  desired  to 
have  a  conference  with  him.  What  made  him  earnest  for  this 
interAdew  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having  killed  Flaccus, 
of  Avhom  mention  hiis  been  made  before,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  that  consul's  army,  advanced  by  great  marches 
against  Mithridates  ;  wliich  determined  that  jirince  to  make 
peace  Avith  Sylla.  They  had  an  intervicAV  at  Dardania,  a 
city  of  Troas.  Mithridates  had  with  him  two  hundred  gal- 
leys, tAventy  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  great 
number  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes  ;  and  Sylla  had  only 
four  cohorts,  and  tvvo  hundred  horse  in  his  company. 
When  Mithridates  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  offered  him 
his  hand,  Sylla  asked  him,  Avhether  he  accepted  the  proposed 
conditions  ?  As  the  king  kept  silence,  Sylla  continued,  "  Do 
you  not  know,  Mithridates,  that  it  is  for  supplicants  to  S])eak 
and  for  the  victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent  ?"  Upon  this 
Mithridates  began  a  long  apology,  endeavoring  to  ascribe  the 
cause  of  the  Avar  partly  to  tlie  gods,  and  partly  to  the 
Romans.  Sylla  interrupted  him  ;  and  after  having  made  a 
long  detail  of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he  liad  com- 
mitted, he  demanded  of  him  a  second  time,  whether  he 
would  ratify  the  conditions  Archelaus  had  laid  before  him. 
Mithridates,  surprised  at  the  haughtiness  and  steady  air  of 
the  Roman  general,  liaving  answered  in  the  afHimative, 
Sylla  then  received  his  embraces,  and  afterAvards  presenting 
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the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  recon- 
ciled them  to  each  other.  Mithridates,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  seventy  galleys  entirely  equip}>ed,  and  five  hundi-ed 
arcliers,  re-embarked.* 

Sylla  saw  plainly,  that  this  treaty  of  peace  Avas  highly 
disagreeable  to  liis  troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a 
prince,  who  of  all  kings  was  the  most  mortal  enemy  to 
Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Roman  citizens,  dispersed  in  Asia,  to  be  put  to  the 
sword,  should  be  treated  Avith  so  much  favor,  and  even 
lionor,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans, 
still  reeking  with  their  blood.  Sjdla,  to  justify  his  conduct, 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  if  he  had  rejected  his  pro- 
])OB;ds  of  peace,  Mithridates,  on  his  refusal,  would  not  have 
failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria  :  and  that  if  those  two  enemies 
liad  joined  their  ftn-ces,  they  wo\dd  Imve  obliged  him  either 
to  abandon  his  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops 
superior  in  number,  under  the  command  of  two  great  cap- 
tains, who  in  one  day  might  have  deprived  him  of  the  fruits 
of  all  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had 
•lasted  four  years,  and  in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy;  recov- 
ered Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  many  other  prov- 
inces, of  which  Mithridates  had  possessed  Jiimself  ;  and 
having  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  obliged  liira 
to  confine  himself  withui  the  bounds  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions. But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that 
during  three  years,  while  the  factions  of  Marias  and  Cinna 
had  enslaved  Italy,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  intentions,  of 
turning  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet  continued  the  war 
he  had  began,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer 
t!ie  foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished  tliose 
at  home.f  He  was  also  highly  laudable  for  his  constancy, 
in  not  hearkening  to  any  proposals  from  Mithridates,  who 
offered  him  considerable  aid  against  his  enemies,  till  that 
prince  had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  to 
him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbria, 

*  A.  M.  3920.     Ant.  J.  C.  84. 
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who  was  encamped  uiidcr  the  Avails  of  Thyath'a  in  Lydia, 
and  having  marked  out  a  camp  near  his,  he  began  his  in- 
trenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  who  came  unarmed,  ran 
out  to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  tliem 
with  great  pleasui'e  in  forming  their  lines.  Fimbria  seeing 
this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  in-econ- 
cilable  enemy,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed 
himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand talents,  and  besides  that,  injured  individuals  exceeding- 
ly, by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  insolence  and  ra])a- 
eionsness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and 
wh;)  lived  at  discretion  as  in  conquered  cities.  For  he  gave 
orders  tlirit  every  host  should  pay  each  soldier  quartered 
upon  him  four  drachmas  a  day,  and  entertain  at  table,  him- 
self, and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  should  think  fit  to 
invite  ;  that  eacli  captain  should  have  fifty  drachmas,  and 
besides  that,  a  robe  for"  the  house,  and  another  when  he 
went  abroad. 

After  having  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus 
Avith  all  his  ships,  and  arrived  the  third  day  at  Piraeus. 
Having  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries,  he  took  for 
his  own  use  the  liln-ary  of  Apellicon,  in  which  were  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  That  ])hilosopher  at  his  death  had  left 
his  writings  to  Theophrates,  one  of  his  most  illustrious 
disciples.  Tlie  latter  had  transferred  them  to  Neleus  of 
Scepsis,,  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pergamus  in  Asia; 
after  whose  death,  those  works  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept  them  shut  up  in  a  chest. 
When  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  to  collect  industriously 
all  sorts  of  books  for  their  library,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was 
in  their  dependence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these 
works  would  be  taken  from  them,  thought  proper  to  hide 
them  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where  thoy  remained  almost 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's 
family,  which  after  several  generations,  were  fallen  into 
•  extreme  poverty,  brought  thenx  out  to  sell  them  to  Apellicon, 
a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  everywhere  for  the  most 
curious  books  for  his  library.  As  they  were  very  much 
damaged  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where 
they  had  lain,  Apellicon  had  co])ie8  immediately  taken  of 
them,  in  which  there  were  many  chasms ;  because  the  orig- 
inals were  either  rotten  in  many  places  or  woi*m-eaten  and 
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oLliteratea.  Those  blanks,  Avords,  and  letters,  were  filled 
up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and  in  some  places 
with  great  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose  the  many 
difficulties  in  these  works,  which  have  ever  since  divided 
the  learned  world.  Apellicon  having  died  a  short  time 
before  Sylla's  arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized  upon  his  library, 
and  Avith  these  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it, 
enriched  his  OAvn  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those 
times  named  Tyrannion,  Avho  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a 
great  desire  for  these  Avorks  of  Aristotle,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Sylla's  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  That 
copy  Avas  communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  Avho 
afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  public,  and  to  Avhom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  tliat  great  philosopher.* 

SECTION  II. SECOND    AND    THIRD  WARS  WITH  MITIIRIDATES. 

TRAGICAL  END  OF  HIS  SISTERS  AND  WIVES. 

Sylla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,-had  left  the  goA'ernnient 
of  Asia  to  Miirena,  Avith  the  two  legions  that  had  served 
under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  province  in  obedience.  This 
Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  Avhom  Cicero  made  the  fine 
oration  Avhich  bears  his  name.  His  son  at  this  time  made 
his  first  campaign  under  him.f 

After  Sylla's  de])arture,  Mithridates  having  returned 
into  Pontus,  marched  his  army  against  the  people  of  Col- 
chis and  the  Bosphorus,  Avho  had  revolted  against  him. 
They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king,  and 
having  obtained  him,  immediately  returned  to  their  duty. 
The  king  im-'igining  their  conduct  to  })roceed  from  his  son's 
intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it ;  and  having  caused  him  to 
come  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  Avith  chains  of 
gold,  and  soon  after  ])ut  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done 
him  great  service  in  the  Avar  against  P"'imbria.  We  see  hero 
a.  ncAv  instance  of  the  jealousy  Avhich  an  excessive  love  of 
power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a  height  the  prince  who 
abandons  himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  carrying  his  susj)icions 
against  his  own  blood  ;  ahvays  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most, 
fatal  extremities,  and  to  sacrifice  AvhatCAcr  is  dearest  to  him 
to  the  slighest  distrust.  As  for  tlie  inhiibitants  of  the  Bos^ 
phorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  armA-,  Avhich 
gaA'e  reason  to  belicA^ehis  designs  Avere  against  the  Romans. 
He  had  not  indeed  restored  all  Cap])adocia  to  Ariobarzrnes, 

*  Pint,  iu  Sylla,  p.  468.  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  finn.  Atlifiii.  1.  vil.  p.  r^lt.  Tnrit.  In 
Theoph.  t  A.  Al.  0921.    Ant.  J.  C.  S3.    Appiais.  pp.  £13-216. 
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but  reserved  part  of  it  in  liis  own  hands  ;  and  he  began  to 
suspect  Archehxus  of  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace  equally 
shameful  and  disadvantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  master 
he  had  to  deal  with,  he  took  refuge  with  JMurena,  and  so- 
licited liim  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  against  Mithridates. 
Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honor  of  a 
triumph,  suffered  liimself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  Pie  made 
an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Comana,  the  most  powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mithri- 
dates  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his  violating 
the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  re- 
plied, that  he  knew  of  no  treaty  made  with  tlieir  master. 
There  was  in  reality  nothing  reduced  to  writing  on  Sylla's 
part,  the  whole  having  passed  by  verbal  agreement.  He 
therefore  continued  to  ravage  the  country,  and  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  it.  Mithridatcs  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  make  his  com])laints  to  Sylla  and  the  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to 
molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they  conferred  together 
in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion  ;  and 
indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaging  his  country.  Mithri- 
dates  therefore  took  the  field ;  and  having  jjassed  the  river 
Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  retire  into  Phrygia  with  very  great  loss.* 

Sylla,  Avho  had  been  appointed  dictator,  not  being  able 
to  suffer  any  longer  that  Mithridates,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  he  liad  granted  him,  should  be  disquieted,  sent  Ga- 
binius  to  Murena,  to  order  him  in  reality  to  desist  from 
making  war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with 
Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed.  Mithridates,  having  put  one 
of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old  into  the  liands  of  Ario- 
barzanes as  a  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities 
in  which  he  had  garrisons,  promising,  no  doubt,  to  restore 
them  in  time.  He  then  gave  a  feast,  in  which  he  proposed 
prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  in  drinking,  eating,  singing, 
and  rallying;  fit  objects  of  emulation!  Gabinius  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  these  lists. 
Thus  ended  the  second  war  Avith  Mithridates,  which  lasted 
only  three  years.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received 
the  honor  of  a  triumph,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  but 
indifferent.f 

*  A.  M.  3922.    Aut.  J.  C.  82.  t  A.  M.  3923.    Ant.  J.  C.  81 
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Mithriclates  at  length  restored  Ca]")pnflocia  to  Arlobar- 
zanes,  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  Sylla,  who  died  the 
same  year.*  But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to  deprive  him 
entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  had  lately  built  a  great  city  in  Ar- 
menia, which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranoccrta. 
Mithridatcs  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappado- 
cia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  tlie  new  city,  and 
the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  that  were  not  well  jieo- 
pled.  He  did  so  ;  and  took  away  three  hundred  thousand 
souls.  From  thenceforth,  Avherever  he  carried  his  victori- 
ous arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  better  peo- 
pling of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorious,  Avho  had 
giA'en  the  Romans  terrible  employment  in  Spain,  made 
Mithridatcs  conceive  tlie  thought  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join  forces  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  The  flatterers,  who  com})ared  him  to  Pyrr- 
hus,  and  Sertorious  to  Hannibal,  insinuated,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides,  could 
never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable  powers,  when 
the  most  able  and  experienced  generals  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He  therefore  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treatijig 
with  Sertorious,  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet 
and  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  suffer  that  prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
which  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  had  induced  him  to  aban- 
don by  the  treaty  lie  had  made  with  Sylla.f 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had 
opened  their  commission  to  Sertorious,  he  assembled  his 
council,  which  he  called  the  senate.  They  Avere  unani- 
mously agreed  to  accept  that  pi'ince's  offers  Avith  joy ;  espe- 
cially as  so  immediate  and  effective  an  aid,  as  the  offered 
fleet  and  money,  Avould  cost  only  a  A'ain  consent  to  an  en- 
terprise, Avhich  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  u])on  him  to 
prevent.  But  Sertorious,  Avith  a  truly  Roman  greatness  of 
soul,  protested,  that  he  Avould  ncA'cr  consent  to  any  treaty 
injurious  to  the  glory  or  interest  of  his  country  ;  and  that 
he  could  desire  no  victory  from  his  OAvn  enemies,  that  Avas 
not  acquired  by  just  and  honorable  means.  Having  di- 
rected the  ambassadors  of  Mithridatcs  to  come  into  the 
assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  suffer  their 

*  A.  M.  3926.  Ant.  J.  C.  78. 
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master  to  keep  Bithynin  and  Cappadocia,  which  "were  ac- 
customed to  be  governed  by  kings,  and  of  -which  the  Ro- 
mans couki  pretend  to  no  just  right  to  dispose  ;  but  lie 
■would  ncA^er  consent  that  he  should  have  any  footing  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  and  ^^■hich 
he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck 
him  with  amazement;  and  he  is  affirmed  to  hnxe  snid  to  Lis 
friends,  "  what  orders  may  Ave  not  expect  from  Sertorious, 
when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  who, 
even  now,  confined  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions,  and  declares  war  against 
us  if  Ave  undertake  any  thing  against  Asia?  "  A  treaty  Avas 
hoAVCA^er  concluded  and  sworn  between  them  to  this  effect : 
That  Mithridates  should  have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  ; 
that  Sertorious  should  send  him  troops  for  that  ])urpose, 
and  one  of  his  captains  to  command  them  ;  and  that  Mith- 
ridates, on  his  side,  should  pay  Sertorious  three  thousand 
talents  down,  and  give  him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorious  into  Asia,  was  a  ban- 
ished senator  of  Rome,  who  had  taken  refuge  Avith  him, 
named  Marcus  Marius,  to  Avhom  Mithridates  paid  gi'eat 
honors ;  for  Avhen  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by 
the  fasces  and  axes,  Mithridates  followed  him,  aa^cII  satis- 
fied Avith  the  second  place,  and  Avith  only  making  the  figure 
of  a  powej'ful,  but  inferior  ally,  in  this  proconsul's  comf)any. 
Such  Avas  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name 
alone  of  that  potent  republic  obscured  the  splendor  and 
poAver  of  the  greatest  kings.  Mithridates,  hoAvever,  found 
his  interest  in  this  conduct.  Marius,  as  authorized  by  the 
Roman  people  and  senate,  discharged  most  of  the  cities 
from  paying,  the  exorbitant  taxes  Avhich  Sylla  had  imposed 
upon  them  ;  expi'essly  declaring,  that  it  was  from  Sertori- 
ous that  they  received,  and  to  Avhom  they  Avere  indebted 
for  that  favor.  So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  opened 
the  gates  of  the  cities  to  liim  Avithout  the  help  of  arms,  and 
the  name  of  Sertorious  alone  made  more  conquests  than  all 
the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made 
the  Roman  peo})le  his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby, 
as  I  haA^e  observed  elsewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Mithridates  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  re- 
ncAv  the  war  against  them  upon  this  occasion,  and  employed 
the  gi'eatest  part  of  the  year  in  making  the  necessary  prei> 
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aratlons  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigor.  He  believed,  that 
after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles  by  which 
the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favorable 
for  I'e-entering  upon  the  conquests  he  had  given  up.* 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  ban- 
ished from  his  army  all  armor  adorned  Avith  gold  and 
jewels,  M'hich  he  began  to  consider  as  the  allurement  of  the 
Anctor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them. 
He  caused  swords  to  be  forged  after  the  Roman  fashion, 
with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers ;  he  collected  horses,  rather 
well  made  and  broke  than  magnificently  adorned ;  as- 
sembled one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and 
disciplined  like  the  Roman  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand 
horse  well  equipj^ed  for  service,  besides  one  hundred  char- 
iots armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 
He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of  gallej's,  which 
glittered  no  longer  as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
well  provided  with  suras  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops. t 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  seizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bi- 
thynia.  The  province  of  Asia,  which  found  itself  exhausted 
by  the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-farmers  and  usurers,  to 
deliver  themselves  from  their  oppression,  declared  a  second 
time  for  hira.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  Mithridatic 
war,  which  subsisted  almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with 
two  armies  against  him.  Lucullus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia,  for  his  province  ;  the  other,  Bithynia  and  Pro- 
pontis.  t 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  the  rapacious- 
ness  and  violence  of  the  farmers  and  usurers,  and  in  recon- 
ciling the  ])eople  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed, 
by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  who 
had  already  arrived,  thought  he  had  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity^ in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  to  signalize  himself  by 
some  great  exploit.  He  therefore  pre])ared  to  give  Mithri- 
dates battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus  ap- 
proached, that  he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon 
arrive,  the  greater  haste  he  made  to  fight ;  believing  liimself 
already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous  of  preventing  his 
colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it ;  but  he  was  beaten  by 

*  A.  M.  3929.    Ant.  J.  C.  75.    Appian.  de  Bello  Mithrid.  p.  175. 
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sea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of  his  ships, 
with  their  entire  complements  ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost 
four  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and  was  obli-ed  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  nope  of  any 
other  relief  but  what  his  colleague  should  think  ht  to  give 
him.  All  the  officers  of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cotta's  rash 
and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavored  to  persuade  Lucul- 
lus  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mitliridates  had  left  without 
troops,  and  where  he  might  assure  himself  of  linding  the 
people  inclined  to  revolt.  He  answered  generously,  tliat  he 
should  always  esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve  a  Roman 
citizen,  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  dominions  of 
an  enemy;  and,  w^ithout  resentment  against  his  colleague, 
he  marched  to  assist  him,  and  met  with  all  the  success  he 
could  have  hoped.  This  Avas  the  first  action  by  which  he 
distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more 
honor  than  the  most  sjjlendid  victories. 

Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had 
gained,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  Propontis, 
which  strenuously  su{)ported  the  Roman  party  in  this  war. 
In  making  himself  master  of  this  ])lace,  he  would  have 
opened  liimself  a  passage  from  Bithynia  into  Asia  Minor, 
which  would  have  been  very  advantageous,  in  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war  thither  Avith  all  possible 
ease  and  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired  to  take 
it.  In  order  to  succeed,  he  invested  it  by  land  with  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  ten  camps ;  and  by  sea 
with  four  hundred  shi})S.  Lucullus  soon  followed  him 
thither,  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated  his  re- 
ceiving convoys,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the 
enemy's  provisions.  He  had  only  thirty  thousand  foot,  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  superiority  of  the 
enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encoviraged  him ; 
for  he  was  convinced,  that  so  innummerable  a  multitude 
would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions.  Hence,  in  haranguing 
his  trOops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that 
would  not  cost  them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  that 
he  placed  his  glory;  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  were  dear 
to  him.* 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigor, 
Mithridates  battered  the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumer- 

*  A.  M.  3031.  Ant.  J.  C.  73.  Plut.  in  Lucul.  pp.  497^99.  Appian.  pp.  219, 
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aWe  machines.  The  defence  was  no  less  vigorous.  Tlie 
besieged  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  enijtloyed  all 
means  that  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to 
repulse  the  enemy's  attacks,  either  by  burning  their  ma- 
chines, or  rendering  them  useless  by  a  thousand  obstacles 
opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  cour- 
age, Avas  their  exceeding  confidence  in  Lucullus,  Avho  had 
let  them  know,  that  if  they  continued  to  defend  themseh^es 
with  the  same  valoi',  the  place  would  not  be  taken. 

Lucullus  was  indeed  so  Avell  posted,  that  without  com- 
ing to  a  general  action,  which  he  always  cai-efully  avoided, 
he  caused  the  army  of  Mithridates  to  suffer  severely  by  in- 
tercepting his  convoys,  charging  his  foraging  ])arties  with 
advantage,  and  beating  the  detachments  whicli  he  sent  out 
from  time  to  time.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  im- 
prove all  occasions  that  offered,  he  weakened  the  army  of 
the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cutting  off 
their  provisions,  having  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  they 
might  be  supi)lied,  that  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine. 
The  soldiers  could  find  no  other  food  but  the  herbage  ;  and 
some  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  human  flesh.  Mithri- 
dates, who  was  esteemed  the  most  artful  captain  of  his 
times,  in  despair  that  a  general  who  coxdd  not  have  had  so 
much  experience,  should  so  often  deceive  him  by  false 
marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  Itim 
without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  shamefully  after  having  spent  almost  tAvo  years 
before  the  place.*  He  fled  by  sea,  and  his  lieutenants  re- 
tired with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  Lucullus  ptir- 
sued  them ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Grani- 
cus,  he  killed  twenty  thousand  of  them  upon  the  spot,  and 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  It  Avas  said,  that  in  this 
war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  sol- 
diers and  servants,  Avith  other  folloAvers  of  the  army.t 

After  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum, 
entered  the  city,  and  after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days 
the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  it,  and  the  honors  conse- 
quential of  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  tour  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum, 

*  Cuiu  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyziceiionim  mcenia  constitisset,  eamquo  ur- 
bem  sibi  :  Mithridates  Asias  jaiiuam  fore  pxitavisset,  qua  eirracta  (t  revulKa, 
tota  pateret  proviiicia  ;  jierfecta  ab  Lucullo  hrec  nunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  fidelinsimo- 
rum  gociorum  defeiideretur,  ut  onines  coinae  regie  diuternitatc  obf^idioiiis  con- 
•umerenter.— Cic.  in  Orat.  pro  Mur.  n.  33.  t  A.  M.  3933.    Ant.  J .  C.  71. 
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returned  to  Niconiedia,  from  whence  he  passed  hy  sea  into 
Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and  ten  thousand  of  his 
best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his  most  able 
generals.  Lucullus,  with  the  Roman  fleet,  beat  them  twic(^  ; 
first  at  Tenedos,  and  then  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy,  and  of 
alarming  and  j^lundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself.*  lie 
killed  almost  all  their  men  in  those  two  engagements;  and 
in  the  last  took  M.  Marius,  the  Roman  senator  whom  Ser- 
torius  had  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates.  Lu- 
cullus ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  Roman  dignity  that  a  senator  of  Rome 
should  be  led  in  triumph.  One  of  the  two  others  poisoned 
himself ;  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumph.  Af- 
ter having  cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucul- 
lus turned  his  arms  to^Yards  the  continent ;  first  reduced 
Bithynia,  then  Paphlagonia,  marched  afterAvards  into  Pon- 
tus, and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  dominions  of 
]Vlithrid:;'es. 

He  suffered  at  first  so  great  a  want  of  provisions  in  this 
expedition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand 
Galatians  follow  the  army,  each  with  a  quantity  of  wheat 
upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  the  coun- 
try, and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  he  found  such 
abundance  of  all  things,  than  an  ox  sold  for  one  drachm, 
and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest 
in  liis  passage  on  the  Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  camjiaign  where- 
in lie  had  been  treated  so  roughly.  He  lost  in  it  almost  all 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought 
thither  for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When 
Lucullus  arrived,  he  was  making  new  levies  Avith  the  ut- 
most expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that  invasion 
which  he  had  foreseen.  , 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  Avithout  loss  of  time 
besieged  Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  two  of  tlie  ]u-incipal  cities 
of  the  country,  very  near  each  other.  The  latter,  Avhich 
had  been  very  lately  built,  Avas  called  Eui)atoria,  from  the 
surname  of  Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates  :  this  place  A\as 
his  usual  residence,  and  he  designed  to  make  it  the  capital 

*  Ab  eodem  inipcratoro  olaBfsem  m.agiiam  ct  oriiatam,  quas  ducibus  Serto- 
riaiiis  ad  Italiam  studio  iiiflaiiiniHto  rai)eretur,  superatain  esse  atquc  depressaiu. 
— Oic.  pro  Lo<?o  Maiiil.  11.  21. 

Quid?  Illani  pugiiam  iiavalem  ad  Tenednm,  cum  tanto  coneursii,  acorrimia 
ducibus.  iio.-itinin  clapsis  Italiatx  spo  atquo  Mitimis  inflata  peteret,  mt-diocri  cer- 
taiuiue  et  parva  dimicatione  commissam  arbitraris  ?— Cic.  pro  Mureua.  n.  33. 
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of  his  dominions.  Not  contented  with  these  two  sieges  at 
once,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  fonn  that  of 
Themiscyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodoon,  w^hich  place  was 
not  less  considerable  than  the  two  others. 

The  officers  of  the  army  of  Luculhis  complained,  that 
their  general  amused  himself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were 
not  worth  his  trouble  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  gave 
Mithridates  op])ortunity  to  augment  his  army,  and  gatlier 
strength.  To  which  he  answered  in  his  justification,  "That 
is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  act  in  tliis  manner  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  courage,  and 
assemble  so  numerous  an  army  as  may  embolden  him  to 
expect  us  in  the  field,  and  fly  no  longer  before  us.  Do  you 
not  observe,  that  he  has  behind  him  immense  solitudes,  and 
infinite  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  either 
to  come  up  with  or  pursue  him?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  days' 
march  from  these  deserts.  Tliere  Tigi-anes  keeps  his  court, 
that  king  of  kings,  whose  power  is  so  great  that  he  subdues 
the  Parthians,  trans})orts  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  the 
heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, exterminated  the  kings  descended  from  Seleucus,  and 
carried  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  into  captivity.  This  pow^- 
erful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates.  Do 
you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  supplicant, 
that  he  Avill  abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us  ? 
Hence,  in  hastening  to  drive  away  Mithridates,  we  shall  be 
in  great  danger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  hands,  who 
has  long  sought  pretexts  for  declai-ing  against  us,  and  who  can 
never  find  one  more  specious,  legitimate,  and  honorable, 
than  that  of  assisting  his  father-in-law,  and  a  king  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  Wliy  therefore  should  we  serve 
Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  him  to  whom  he 
should  have  recoiarse  for  the  mefms  of  supporting  the  war 
with  us,  by  pushing  him  against  liis.  will,  and  at  a  time  per- 
haps when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as  unworthy  of  liis 
valor  and  greatness,  into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Ti- 
ganes?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better,  by  giving  him  time  to 
take  courage,  and  strengthen  himself  with  his  own  forces,  to 
have  only  upon  our  hands  the  troops  of  Colchis,  the  Tiba- 
renians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  so  often  defeated, 
than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have  the  additional  force  of  the 
Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  Avitli?" 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have 
mentioned,  Mithridates,  who   had   already  formed  a  new 
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army,  took  the  field  very  early  in  the  spring.  Lucullus  left 
the  command  of  the  sicjros  of  Amisus  and  J]u])ntoria  to 
Murena,  tlie  son  of  him  we  have  spoken'  of  hefore,  whom 
Cicero  represents  in  a  very  favorable  light.  "  He  went  into 
Asia,  a  ])rovince  abounding  with  riches  and  pleasnres,  where 
lie  left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxnuy. 
He  behaved  in  snch  a  manner  in  this  imj^ortant  war,  tliat 
he  did  many  great  actions  Avithont  the  general,  the  general 
none  withont  him."  *  LncuUus  marched  against  Mithrl- 
dates,  Avho  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabira?.  Tlie  latter 
had  the  advantage  in  two  actions,  bnt  was  entirely  defeated 
in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly  without  cither  servant  or 
equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  of  his  stable.  It 
was  not  till  very  late,  that  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him 
on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  dismounted  and 
gave  him  his  horse.  The  Romans  were  so  near  him,  that 
they  almost  had  him  in  their  hands;  and  it  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  themselves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The  ava- 
rice only  of  the  soldiers  lost  them  a  prey,  which  they  had 
pursued  so  long,  through  so  many  toils,  dangers,  and  battles, 
and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  reward  of  all  his  victories. 
Mithridates,  says  Cicero,  artfully  intimated  the  manner  in 
which  Medea  escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father  in  the  same 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  That  princess  is  said  to  have  cut  the  body 
of  iier  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  and  to  have  scattered  his 
limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her  ; 
in  order  that  his  care  in  taking  up  those  dispersed  members, 
and  the  grief  so  sad  a  spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stoji 
the  rapidity  of  his  piirsuit.  Mithridates  in  like  manner,  as 
he  fled,  left  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  effects,  Avhich  had  either  descended  to  him, 
from  his  ancestors,  or  had  been  amassed  by  himself  in  the 
preceding  wars ;  and  while  the  soldiers  employed  themselves 
in  gathering  those  treasures  too  attentively,  the  king  escaped 
from  their  hands.  So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped 
in  his  pursuit  by  sorroAV,  but  the  Romans  by  joy.f 

*  Asiani  istam  resertam  et  eaiidem  delicatam,  sic  obilt,  ut  in  ea  neqiie  ava- 
ritaj,  iieque  luxiiriae  vestigium  reliquerit.  Maximo  in  bello  sic  est  versatus,  ut 
liic  multas  res  et  magiias  sine  imperalore  gesserit  nullam  sine  hoc  iniperalor. — 
Cic  pro  Murena,  n.  2  . 

t  Ex  sue  regno  sic  Mitliri<lates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea  ilia  quon- 
dam profugisse  diciUir;  (luam  i>ra!dicant,  in  fuga,  fratris  eui  membra  in  iis  locip, 
qua  su  parens  persequerctur,  (iissipavis8e,  nt  eoruin  collectio  dispeisa,  maror- 
que  pa'.ris  celcritatem  pcisequendi  rctardaret.  Sic  Mithridates  fugiens  niaxi- 
mam  vim  auri  a'.quc  argon'.i,  pr.lclierrim.iri  niqr.e  rerum  (omnium,  quas  eta 
majoribns  acceperat,  ct  ipse  bello  superiore  ex  to'a  Asia  direptas  in  suum  reg- 
num  coiifcesserat  in  Ponto,  omriem  rcliquit.  V.ivr  dnm  iios'.rl  (olliirunt  omn  a 
dilitrentius,  rex  ir'se  e  manibus  effugit.  Ita  illnm  in  pcrsequendi  studio  mwror- 
hos  lietitia  retardavit. — Cic.  de  Leg.  Manil.  n.  22. 
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After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Luculhis  took  the  city 
of  Cabirte,  witli  several  other  phiccs  and  castles,  in  wliich 
he  found  great  fiches.  He  found  also  tlie  j^risous  full  of 
Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were 
confined  in  them.  As  those  unhai)j)y  persons  had  long  given 
themselves  over  for  dead,  the  liberty  they  received  from 
Luculhis  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new  life  to  them. 
Ill  one  of  tliese  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Xyssa, 
was  also  taken,  which  was  a  great  instance  of  her  good  for- 
tune. For  the  other  sisters  of  that  prince,  with  his  wives, 
who  had  been  sent  fai'ther  from  the  danger  and  who  believed 
themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserably.  Mithri- 
dates,  on  his  flight,  havhig  sent  them  orders  to  die,  by 
Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and 
Statira,  both  unmarried,  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
two  of  his  wives,  Berenice  and  Monima,  both  of  Ionia.  All 
Greece  s])oke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  tliey  admired  more 
for  her  wisd«m  than  her  exquisite  beauty.  The  king  hav- 
ing fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  had  forgot  nothing 
that  might  incline  her  to  favor  his  passion.  He  sent  her  at 
once  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  ad- 
verse to  him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the 
quality  of  wife  and  queen,  and  sent  her  the  royal  tiara  or 
diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage  of  the  kings 
of  those  nations.  Nor  did  she  then  comply  without  extreme 
regret,  and  in  compliance  Avitli  her  family,  dazzled  with  the 
splendor  of  a  crown,  and  the  power  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  From 
lier  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
that  unfortunate  ])rincess  had  passed  her  life  in  continual 
sadness  and  affliction,  lamenting  her  fatal  beauty,  that  in- 
stead of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master,  and  instead  of 
procuring  her  an  honorable  abode,  and  the  endearments 
of  conjugal  society,  had  confined  her  in  a  close  prison, 
under  a  guard  of  barbarians,  where,  far  removed  from 
the  delightful  regions  of  Greece,  she  had  only  enjoyed  a 
dream  of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered, 
and  had  really  lost  that  solid  and  essential  good  she  pos- 
sessed in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  informed  the  princess  of 
the  orders  of  Mithridates,  which  favored  them  no  farther 
than  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  choose  the  kind  of  death 
they  should  think   most   gentle   and  immediate,  Monima, 
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taking  the  diadem  from  her  liead,  tied  it  round  lier  neck, 
and  hung  herself  up  by  it.  But  tluit  wreath  notheing  strong 
enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  "  Ah,  fatal  trifle,  you 
iniglit  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  office."  Then,  throwing 
it  away  with  indignation,  she  presented  her  neck  to  Bac- 
chidas. 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  was  going  to 
di-ink,  her  mother,  who  was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with 
her.  They  accordingly  both  drank.  The  lialf  of  it  sufficed 
to  carry  off  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age ;  but 
was  not  enough  to  surmount  the  strength  and  youth  of  Ber- 
enice. That  princess  struggled  long  with  death  in  the  most 
violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired  with  waiting  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled, 

Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  ]>oison,  venting  a  thou- 
sand reproaches  and  imprecations  against  Mithridates.  Sta- 
tira,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  with  her  brother,  and 
thanked  him,  that  being  in  so  great  danger  for  his  own  per- 
son he  had  not  forgot  them,  and  had  taken  care  to  supply 
them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of  withdrawing 
from  the  indignities  which  their  enemies  might  otherwise 
have  made  them  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  Lucullus,  who  was  of  a 
gentle  and  humane  disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates  ;  but  having  received  advice  that  he 
was  four  days'  journey  before  him,  and  had-taken  the  route 
to  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in-law,  he  returned  directly ; 
and  after  having  subjected  some  countries,  and  taken  some 
cities  in  the  neighborhood,  he  sent  Appius  Clodius  to  Ti- 
granes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
returned  agaiiist  Amisus,  which  jdace  was  not  yet  taken. 
Callimachus,  wlio  commanded  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able 
engineer  of  liis  times,  had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When 
he  saw  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  for  him.  Lucullus 
did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  to 
increase  his  concern,  saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the 
city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  from  whom  the  place 
had  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His 
troops  were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  lie  not  capable  of  re- 
straining them.  A  rain  that  happened  to  fall  ])reserved  a 
great  number  of  buildings,  and  Lucullus,  before  his  depart- 
ure, caused  those  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt.* 

*A.  M.39ai.    Ant.  J.  C.  70. 
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This  city  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Atlienians.  Such  of 
the  Athenians,  during  Aristion's  being  master  of  Athens,  as 
desired  to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired  tliither,  and  en- 
joyed there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natives. 

LucuUus,  when  he  left  Ainisus,  directed  his  march  towards 
the  cities  of  Asia,  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usur- 
ers and  tax-farmers  held  under  the  most  dreadful  oppression ; 
insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paint- 
ings and  statues  consecrated  to  the  gods.  And  when  these 
Avould  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  interest  unpaid, 
they  were  given  up  Avithout  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and 
often  exposed  to  such  barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  in 
comparison  with  their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress 
and  tranquillity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine 
of  twenty  thousand  talents  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it. 
They  had  already  paid  the  sum  twice  over:  but  those  insati- 
able usurers,  by  hea])ing  interest  uj^on  interest,  had  aug- 
mented it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents;  so 
that  they  still  owed  three  times  as  much  as  they  had  already 
paid. 

Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  o*f  the 
most  ancient  evils  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  ;*  but  at  the  time  we  now 
speak  of,  it  was*  carried  to  an  excess  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend. 

The  interest  of  money  among  the  Romans  was  paid 
every  month,  and  was  x>ne  per  cent :  hence  it  was  called 
■usuria  centesima,  unciarum  foenus ;  because  in  reckoning  the 
twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent  was  paid ;  uncia  is  the 
twelfth  ])art  of  a  whole. 

The  law  of  the  tAvelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  in- 
terest to  above  twelve  per  cent.f  This  law  was  revived  by 
the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  369th  year  of  Rome,  t 

Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  sum, 
semunciarum  fcenus.  § 

At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was 
prohibited  by  decree  :  ne  focnerari  liceret.  || 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.     Avarice  was  always 

*  Sane  vetns  urbi  ffpnebre  malum,  et  sedltionum  discordiarumque  crebeni- 
nia  causa. —Tacit,  amial.  1.  vi.  c.  16. 

t  Nequis  unciario  foeiioie  ampliiis  exerceto. 

i  Tacit.  Aiiiial.  vi.  c.  IH.    I^iv.  1.  vii.  n.  16.  §  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  27. 

II  Ibid.  11.  24. 
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too  strong  for  the  laws ;  and  whatever  regulations  were 
made  to  suppress  it,  either  in  tlie  lime  of  the  re])ublie  or 
under  the  euii)erors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude  them.* 
It  is  remarkable,  that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  the  states  where  it  has  been  tolerated ;  and  it  w;is  this 
disorder  which  contributed  very  much  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  greatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  ])rov- 
ince  of  Asia  some  relaxation,  which  he  could  only  effect  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers 
and  tax-farmers.  The  latter,  finding  themselves  deprived  by 
Lucullus  of  the  immense  gain  they  made,  raised  a  great  out- 
cry, as  if  they  had  been  excessively  injured,  and  by  the  force 
of  money  animated  many  orators  against  him  ;  particularly 
confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who  governed  the  rej)ub- 
lic  in  their  debt,  Avhich  gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  al- 
most unbounded  influence.  But  Lucullus  despised  their 
clamors  with  a  constancy  the  more  admirable  from  its  being 
very  uncommon. 

SECTION    III. LUCULLUS    DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  TIGRAXES. 

THE    LATTER    LOSES    TWO    BATTLES. 

Tigranes,  to  Mdiom  Lucullus  had  sent  an  ambassador, 
though  of  no  great  power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 
enlarged  it  so  much  by  a  series  of  successes,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples,  that  he  was  commonly  surnamed  the 
"  king  of  kings."  After  having  overthrown  and  almost 
ruined  the  family  of  the  kings,  successors  of  Seleucus  the 
Great ;  after  having  very  often  humbled  the  ])ride  of  the 
Parthians,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media, 
conquered  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the 
Arabians,  called  Scsenites  ;  he  reigned  with  an  authority 
respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The  people  paid  him 
honors,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  adoration. 
His  pride  was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the  immense  riches 
lie  possessed,  by  the  excessive  and  the  continual  praise  of  his 
flatterers,  and  by  a  prosperity  that  had  never  known  any  in- 
terruption.! 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this 

*  Multis  plebiscilis  obviam  itam  fraudibus  ;  quae  toties  repressae,  miras  per 
jirtes  rursuiii  oriebautur. — Tacit.  Ibiil. 

t  A.  M.  39:^4.  Aiit.  J.  C.  70.  Plul.  in  Lucul.  pp.  M4-ol2.  Memii.  c.  48-57. 
Appian.  in  Mitbrid.  pp.  2215-232. 
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prince,  who  appeared  with  all  the  sjjlendor  lie  could  display, 
in  order  to  give  the  anil>assador  a  higher  idea  of  the  royal 
dignity ;  who  on  his  side,  uniting  the  haughtiness,  of  his 
disposition  with  that  which  particularly  characterized  his 
re])ublic,  perfectly  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Ilonian  am- 
bassador. 

After  having  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of 
complaints  which  the  Romans  had  against  Mithridates,  and 
that  prince's  breach  of  faith  in  violating  the  peace,  without 
so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or  color  for  it,  he 
told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  his  being  delivered 
up  to  him,  as  due  by  every  sort  of  title  to  the  trium]>h  of 
Lucullus  :  that  he  did  not  expect  that  he,  as  a  friend  to  the 
Romans,  Avhich  he  had  been  till  then,  would  make  any  diffi- 
culty in  giving  up  Mithridates  ;  and,  that  in  case  of  his  re- 
fusal, he  was  instructed  to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who 
knew  no  other  law  nor  rule  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  was 
extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  freedom.  But  he  was 
much  more  so  with  the  letter  of  Lucullus  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  had  assumed  that  of  "king  of  kings," 
of  which  he  was  veryfond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that 
respect  so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned 
heads.  He  never  appeared  in  public  without  having:  four 
kings  attending  him  ;  two  on  foot,  on  each  side  of  his  horse, 
when  he  went  abroad  ;  at  tfible,  in  his  chamber,  in  short, 
everywhere,  he  had  always  some  of  them  to  do  the  lowest 
ofhees  for  him;  but  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to 
ambassadors,  for  at  that  time,  to  give  strangers  a  great  idea 
of  his  glory  and  power,  he  made  them  all  stand  in  two  ranks, 
one  on  each  side  of  his  throne,  where  they  appeared  in  the 
habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of  ab- 
surdity offends  all  the  world  ;  one  more  refined  shocks  less, 
though  much  the  same  in  its  nature. 

It  is  not  surjn-ising  that  a  ])rince  of  this  character  should 
bear  the  manner  in  which  Clodius  spoke  to  him  with  impa- 
tience. It  was  the  first  free  and  sincere  speech  he  had 
heard,  during  the  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  governed  his 
subjects,  or  rather  tyrannized  over  tliem  with  excessive  in- 
solence. He  answered,  that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of 
Cleopatra  his  wife ;  that  the  union  between  them  was  of  too 
strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him  up  for  the  tri- 
umph of  Lucullus;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust 
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enough  to  make  war  against  him,  he  knew  liow  to  defend 
himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  express  liis  resent- 
ment by  liis  answer,  lie  directed  it  only  to  Lucnllns,  without 
adding  the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others  commonly 
given  to  the  Roman  genei-als. 

LucuUus,  Avhen  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and 
tliat  war  had  been  declared  against  Tigranes,  returned  with 
the  utmost  diligence  into  Pontus  to  commence  it.  The  en- 
terprise seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the  king 
astonished  all  tlios^  who  relied  less  upon  the  valor  of  tlie 
troo])s  and  the  conduct  of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude 
of  soldiers.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  Sinope, 
he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus,  and 
made  them  both  free  and  independent  cities.  Cotta  did  not 
treat  Heraclea,  which  he  took  after  a  long  siege  of  treachery, 
in  the  same  manner.  He  enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils, 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  excessive  cruelty,  and  burned 
almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  at 
first  well  received  by  the  senate,  and  honored  with  the  sur- 
name of  Ponticus,  on  account  of  taking  that  jjlace ;  but  soon 
after,  when  the  Ileracleans  had  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  senate,  and  re]n-esented,  in  a  manner  capable  of  moving 
the  hardest  hearts,  the  miseries  which  Cotta's  ayarice  and 
cruelty  had  inflicted  on  them,  the  senate  contented  them- 
selves with  depriving  him  of  the  latus  clavus,  which  Avas 
the  robe  worn  by  the  senators;  a  slight  punishment  for  the 
crying  excesses  proved  u])on  him.* 

Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus, 
with  six  thousand  men,  and  marched  with  the  rest,  which 
amounted  only  to  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  throiigh  Ca)i])adocia  to  the  Eujjhrates.  He  passed 
that  river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigris, 
and  came  before  Tigranocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  dis- 
tance, to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital,  where  he  had  lately 
arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince 
of  Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
person  Avho  brought  him  the  first  ncAvs  of  it,  whom  he  put 
to  death  in  reward  for  so  important  a  service.  He  listened 
to  nothing  but  the  discourses  of  flatterers,  who  told  him  that 
Lucullus  must  be  a  gi-eat 'captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for 
him  at  E|)hesus,  and  did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and 
abandon  Asia,  when  he  saw  the  many  thousands  of  which 
his  army  was  composed.     So  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that 

*  Memii.  c.  li.-lxi. 
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as  all  constitutions  aro  not  capal)lc  of  bearinj^  miu-h  wine,  all 
minds  are  not  suited  to  l)earing  i^reat  fortuiifs  witliout  loss 
of  reason  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or 
speak  to  Mithridates,  though  his  father-in-law,  but  treated 
liini  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  arrogance,  kejit  him  at 
a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  ])laces.  But  after  the  em- 
bassy of  Clodius,  he  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court 
Avith  all  possible  honors  and  marks  of  respect.  In  a  private 
conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses, 
they  freed  themselves  of  their  mutual,  suspicions,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  their  friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all 
the  blame.* 

Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus,  of 
the  city  of  Scepsis,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  wlio  had 
so  much  influence  with  the  king,  that  he  was  called  the 
king's  father.  That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Tigranes,  to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had 
ex]ilained  the  occasion  of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked  him, 
"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  regard  to  your  mas- 
ter's demands  ?  "  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  with  an 
ill-timed  sincerity:  "As  an  ambassador,  I  advise  you  to  do 
Avhat  Mithridates  demands  of  you  ;  .but  as  your  counsel,  not 
to  do  it."  This  was  a  criminal  prevarication,  and  a  kind  of 
treason.  It  cost  him  his  life,  when  Mithridates  had  been  a]> 
prised  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  continually  advanced  against  that  prince,  and 
was  already  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  his  ])alace,  without 
liis  either  knowing  or  believing  any  thing  of  the  matter  ;  so 
much  was  he  blinded  by  his  presumi)tion.  Mithrobarzanes, 
one  of  his  favorites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news.  The 
reward  he  had  for  it  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commission 
to  go  immediately  with  some  troops,  and  bring  Lucullus 
prisoner ;  as  if  the  question  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of 
the  king's  subjects.  The  favorite,  with  the  gi'eatest  part  of 
the  troops  given  him,  lost  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  exe- 
cute that  dangerous  commission.  This  ill  success  opened 
the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  hiiji  recover  from  his  infatu- 
ation. Mithridates  had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  Avith 
ten  thousand  horse,  to  raise  troo])S  there,  and  to  return  and 
join  Tigranes,  in  case  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For 
himself,  he  had  chosen  to  continue  at  Tigranocerta,  in  order 

*  A.  M.  CD35.    Aiit.  J.  C.  C9. 
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to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops  throughout 
his  dominions.  After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of 
Lacullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired  to  mount  Taurus, 
and  gave  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  repair  thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his 
quarters  around  the  j^lace,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This 
city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  riches ;  the  inhabitants  of  all 
orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each  other  in  con- 
tributing to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  the  king:  for  this  reason,  Lucullus 
pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor;  believing  that  Ti- 
granes  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would 
come  on  in  a  transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle,  and 
oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege.  And  lie  was  not  mistaken  in 
this  conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  every  day  couriers  to  Ti- 
granes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advise  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  use  of  his 
cavalry  in  cutting  off  provisions  from  Lucullus.  Taxiles 
himself  was  sent  by  him  with  the  same  instructions,  who, 
staying  with  him  in  his  camp,  earnestly  entreated  him,  every 
day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  Avere  excel- 
lently disciplined,  veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first  he  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.  But  when 
his  troops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  different  nations, 
were  assembled,  not  only  the  king's  feasts,  but  his  councils, 
resounded  with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  insolence, 
pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  life  for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the  advice  of 
those  Vvdio  were  for  a  battle  ;  and  Mithridates  himself  was 
openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  deprive 
his  son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer, 
lest  Mithridates  should  arrive  and  share  with  him  in  the  honor 
of  the  victory.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  his  forces, 
telling  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sorry  on  one  account, 
and  that  was,  his  having  to  do  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not 
with  all  the  Roman  generals  together.  He  measured  his 
hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  He  had  about 
twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand 
horse,  seventeen  thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cav- 
alry, one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  divided  into  com- 
panies and  battalions,  besides  workmen  to  clear  the  roads, 
build  bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with 
other  laborers  necessary  in  armies,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
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five  thousand,  who,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  behind 
the  combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  more  numerous, 
and  augmented  its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops 
appeared  together  in  the  ])lains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army 
was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  most  daring  enemy. 
Lucullus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.  He  left  Murena 
with  six  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the 
rest  of  his  infantry,  consisting  of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which 
together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  marched  against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  on  the 
plain,  with  a  large  river  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied 
his  flatterers  Avith  great  matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly 
jested  upon  tliem;  others,  by  way  of  diversion,  drew  lots  for 
the  spoils  ;  and  of  all  the  generals  of  Tigranes,  and  the 
kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  otic  who  did  not  entreat 
him  to  give  the  charge  of  that  affair  to  him  alone,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  being  only  a  spectator  of  the  action.  Ti- 
granes himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  and  a  fine  rallier,  used 
an  expression  wliich  has  been  much  admired;  "  If  they  come 
as  ambassadors,  they  are  a  great  many  ;  but  if  as  enemies, 
very  few."     Thus  the  first  day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his  army 
inarch  out  of  their  intrenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  east ;  and  the 
river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  below  it  turned  off 
to  the  left  towards  the  west,  Avhere  it  might  be  easily  forded. 
Lucullus,  in  leading  his  army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the 
left,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  hastening  his  march. 
Tigranes,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled ;  and  calling  for 
Taxiles,  said  to  him  Avith  a  contemptuous  laugh,  "  Do  you 
see  those  invincible  Roman  legions?  You  see  they  can  run 
away."  Taxiles  replied,  "  I  Avish  your  majesty's  good  for- 
tune may  this  day  do  a  miracle  in  your  faA'or  ;  but  tlie  arms 
and  march  of  those  legions  do  not  argue  people  running 
aAvay." 

Taxiles  was  still  si^eaking,  Avhen  he  saw  the  eagles  of  the 
first  legions  move  on  a  sudden  to  the  right-about,  by  the 
command  of  Lucullus,  followed  by  all  the  cohorts,  in  order 
to  pass  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty, 
like  one  that  had  been  long  drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three 
times,  "  How !  are  those  people  coming  to  us  ?  "    They  came 
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on  so  fast,  that  his  numerous  troops  did  not  post  tliemselves, 
nor  draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  disorder  and  confusion. 
Tigranes  jilaced  himself  in  the  centre  ;  gave  the  left  wing  to 
the  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the 
Medes.  The  greatest  part  of  the  heavy-armed  horse  covered 
the  front  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his 
general  officers  advised  him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day,  it 
being  one  of  those  unfortunate  days  which  the  Romans 
called  black  days  ;  for  it  was  the  same  upon  which  the  army 
of  Cepio  *  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  with  the  Cimbri. 
Luonllus  made  them  his  answer,  which  afterwards  became 
so  famous  ;  "  I  will  make  this  a  happy  day  for  the  Romans." 
It  was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  the  nones  of 
October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
be  discouraged,  he  passed  the  river,  and  marched  foremost 
against  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with  a  steel  cuirass, 
made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  glittered  surprisingly 
under  his  coat  of  arms  bordered  all  around  with  a  fringe. 
He  carried  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his 
troops  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  an  enemy  hnmediately, 
accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  distance  with  their  ari-ows, 
and  to  deprive  them,  by  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of 
the  attack,  of  the  space  required  for  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  whom 
the  enemy  very  much  relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  flat  and  level, 
and  the  declivity  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  j^aces, 
not  much  broken  nor  very  difficult,  he  saw  at  first  view 
what  use  he  had  to  make  of  it.  He  commanded  his  Thra- 
cian  and  Galatian  horse  to  charge  that  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  in  flank,  with  grders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lances 
with  their  swords.  For  the  principal,  or  rather  whole 
force  of  those  heavy-armed  horse,  consisted  in  their  lances, 
which,  when  they  had  not  room  to  use,  they  could  do  noth- 
ing either  against  the  enemy  or  for  themselves  ;  their  arms 
being  so  heavy,  stiff  and  cumbersome  that  they  could  not 
turn  themselves,  and  were  almost  immovable. 

While  his  cavalry  marched  to  execute  his  orders,  he 
took  two  cohorts  of  foot  and  went  to  gain  the  eminence. 
The  infantry  followed  courageously,  excited  by  tlie  example 

*  The  Greek  text  eays,  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  Afonsieiir  de  Thou  has  justly 
corrected  in  the  margin  of  his  Plutarch,  the  army  of  Cepio. 
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of  their  general,  whom  they  saw  marching  foremost  on  foot, 
and  ascending  the  hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top  he  showed 
himself  from  the  highest  part  of  it ;  and  seeing  from  thence 
the  whole  order  of  the  enemy's  battle,  he  cried  out,  "  The 
victory  is  ours,  fellow-soldiers,  the  victoiy  is  ours  !  "  At  the 
same  time,  with  his  two  cohorts  he  advanced  against  that 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  trooj)S  not  to  make 
use  of  their  pikes,  but  join  those  horse,  sword  in  hand,  and 
strike  uptm  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were  the  only  un- 
armed parts  about  them.  But  his  soldiers  had  not  so  much 
trouble  with  them.  That  cavalry  did  not  wait  their  coming 
on,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight ;  and  howling  as  they  fled, 
fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldly  horses  into  the  ranks  of  their 
foot,  without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  as  making  a 
single  thrust  with  their  lances.  The  slaughter  did  not  com- 
mence until  they  began  to  fly,  or  rather  to  attempt  U)  fly  ;  for 
they  could  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by  their  own  bat- 
talions, whose  ranks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could 
not  break  their  way  through  them.  Tigranes,  that  king  so 
lofty  and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  flight  at  the  com- 
mencement, with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  son,  the 
companion  of  his  fortune,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping, 
and  giving  it  him,  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  by  another  route.  That  young  prince  was  afraid 
to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  ornament  at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants,  who  was 
taken  a  moment  after,  and  carried  to  Lucullus. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  enemy's  foot  perished,  and  that  very  few 
of  their  horse  escaped.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  only 
five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  They  had 
never  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  number  of 
enemies  with  so  few  troops ;  for  the  victors  did  not  amount 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished.  The  greatest  and 
most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen  most  wars  and 
battles,  gave  Lucullus  particular  praises,  for  having  defeated 
two  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  in  the  world, 
by  two  entirely  different  methods,  delay  and  expedition; 
for,  by  protracting  and  s])inniiig  out  the  Avar  he  exhausted 
Mithridates  Avhen  he  was  strongest,  and  most  formidable ; 
and  ruined  Tigranes  by  making  haste,  and  not  giving  him 
time  to  look  about  him.  It  has  been  remarked  that  few 
captains  have  known"  how,  like  him,  to  make  slowness  active, 
and  haste  sure. 
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It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates 
from  being  present  in  the  battle.  He  imagined  Luculhis 
.  would  use  the  same  precaution  and  protraction  against  Ti- 
granes,  as  he  had  done  against  himself.  So  that  he  marched 
but  slowly,  and  by  small  day's  journeys,  to  join  Tigranes, 
But  having  met  some  Armenians  on  the  way,  who  fled  witli 
the  utmost  terror  and  consternation,  he  suspected  what  liad 
happened  ;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  much  greater  number, 
was  fully  informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of 
Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  Far  from  return- 
ing his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insulting  Tigranes  in  his 
misfortunes  as  he  had  done  him,  he  quitted  hiis  liorse,  la- 
mented their  common  disgraces,  gave  him  the  guard  that 
attended,  and  the  officers  that  served  him,  consoled,  en- 
couraged him,  and  revived  his  liopes  :  so  that  Mithridates, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  hu- 
manity. Both  applied  themselves  to  raising  new  troops  on 
all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigrano- 
certa;  the  Greeks  having  mutinied  against  the  barbarians, 
and  determined  at  all  events  to  deliver  the  city  to  Lucullus. 
That  sedition  was  at  the  highest  when  he  arrived  there.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be 
given,  took  the  city,  and  after  having  seized  all  the  king's 
treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers  ; 
who,  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents 
of  coined  silver.  Besides  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier 
eight  hundred  drachmas,  which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had 
taken,  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  avidity. 

As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  force  from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and 
other  places,  Lucullus  permitted  them  all  to  return  into 
their  native  countries.  They  received  that  permission  with 
extreme  joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  great  a  number,  that  from 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became 
in  an  instant  almost  a  desert.* 

If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  his  victory,  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  have 
taken,  or  driven  him  out  of  the  country,  and  the  war  must 
have  been  terminated.  His  having  failed  to  do  so  was  very 
much  censured,  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
accused,  not  of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  by  such 

*  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  532,  et  1.  xii.  p.  539. 
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conduct  to  make  himself  necessary,  and  to  retain  the  com- 
mand longer  in  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  prejudiced  the  generality  against  him,  and  induced 
them  to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we  .shall  see  in 
the  sequel.* 

After  the  gi-eat  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigrancs, 
several  nations  came  to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He 
received  also  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lu- 
cellus  received  this  proi)bsal  favorably,  and  sent  also  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  who,  being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court, 
discovered  that  the  king,  uncertain  wliich  side  to  take, 
wavered  between  the  Romans  and  Tigraiies,  and  had  secret- 
ly demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  tlie  price  of  the 
aid  he  offered  him.  Lucullus,  informed  of  this  secret  intrigue, 
resolved  to  lea\e  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and  turn  his 
arms  against  the  king  of  the  Parthians;  flattered  with  the 
grateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for 
him,  than  to  have  entirely  reduced,  in  one  ex])cdition,  tlie 
three  most  powerful  princes  under  the  sun.  But  the  oppo- 
sition this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  pursuing  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been 
indefatigable  in  raising  new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  im- 
plore aid  of  the  neighboring  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  best  condition  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emergency 
of  their  affairs.  Mithridates  wrote  a  letter  to  their  king, 
which  Sailust  has  preserved,  and  is  to  be  found  among  his 
fragments.     I  shall  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER    OF    MITHRIDATES  TO    ARSACES  t    KING    OF    THE  PAR- 
THIANS. 

"All  those  Avho,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  :n-e  invited  to 
enter  as  confederates  into  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider, 
whether  peace  be  their  own  option ;  and  next,  whether 
what  is  demanded  of  them  is  consistent  with  justice,  their 
interest,  safety,  and  glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual 
peace  and  tranquillity,  were  not  the  enemy  always  intent 
upon  seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of  faith. 
In  reducing  the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  exalted 

•  Dion.  Cas.  1.  xxxv.  p.  ]. 

t  Arsaces  was  a  name  eommon  tr>  all  the  kings  of  Parthia. 
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glory.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  pro}30se  to  you 
either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or,  powerful  as  you  are, 
that  you  should  join  a  prince  in  ray  unfortunate  condition. 
But  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives,  your  resent- 
ment against  Tigranes  upon  account  of  his  late  war  with 
you,  and  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  my  affairs,  to 
judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing  my  demand,  ought 
to  support  it.  For,  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has 
given  you  just  cause  of  complaint,  he  will  accept  without 
difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to  impose 
upon  liim  ;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  having 
deprived  me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to 
give  others  good  counsels ;  and,  which  is  much  to  be  desired 
of  persons  in  prosperity,' I  can,  even  from  my  own  misfor- 
tunes, supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take 
better  measures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive 
yourself,  it  is  with  all  the  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  the  Romans  are  at  war ;  and  two  motives,  as  an- 
cient as  powerful,  ])ut  their  arms  into  their  hands  ;  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  extending  their  conquests,  and  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  riches."  *  Mitlnidates  afterwards  enu- 
merates at  large  the  }>»'inces  and  kings  they  had  reduced 
one  after  the  other,  and  often  by  one  another.  He  repeats 
also  his  first  successes  against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  mis- 
fortunes. He  then  proceeds,  "Examine  now,  I  beseech  you, 
when  we  are  finally  ruined,  whether  you  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  they  will  con- 
fine their  conquests  to  my  country  ?  I  know  that  you  are 
powerful  in  men,  in  arms,  and  treasure;  it  is  therefore  we 
desire  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  your  alliance  ;  they,  to 
grow  rich  by  your  spoils.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intent  of 
Tigranes,  to  avoid  drawing  the  war  into  his  country,  that  I 
shall  march  with  all  my  troops,  which  are  certainly  well  dis- 
ciplined, to  carry  our  amis  far  f]"om  home,  and  attack  the  en- 
emy in  person  in  their  own  country.  We  cannot  tliercfore 
either  conquer  or  be  conquered,  witliout  your  being  in  danger. 

*  Omiics,  qui  secumlis  rebus  suis  ad  beUi  societateni  ormitur,  ooiisiderare 
debeiit,  liceatiie  turn  pacem  agere  :  deiii  quod  quaeritur,  satisiie  piuin,  tutuiii, 
gloriosum,  an  indecorum  sit.  Tibi  perpetua  pace  frui  liceret  nisi  liostes  oppor- 
tuni  et  scelestlssimi.  Egregia  fania.  si  liomanos  oppjesser'.:,  fu.ura  est.  Neque 
petere  audeani  societatein,  et  frustra  mala  mea  cum  tuis  bonis  niiscere  sperem. 
Atqui  ea,  qua;  te  morari  posse  videntur,  ira  in  Tigranem  recenlis  belli,  et  mepe 
res  paruni  prospcme,  si  vera  jestimare  voles,  maxime  hortabuntur.  llle  enim, 
obnoxius,  qualem  tu  \  oles  societatem  acripiet ;  mihi  fortuna,  mull  is  rebus  erep- 
tis,  usum  dedit  bene  sua  lendi,  et  quod  floreutibus  optabile  est,  ego  noTi  validis- 
Rimus  priebeo  exemplum.  quo  rectius  tua  componas.  Namque  Romauis  cum 
nationibus,  populis,  regibus  winetis,  una  et  ea  vetus  causa  bellandi  est,  cupido 
profunda  imperii  et  diviliarum. 
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Do  you  not  know,  that  the  Romans,  Avben  tliey  found  tliem- 
selves  sto}3ped  by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  tunitd  Iheir  arras 
this  Avay  ?  That  to  look  back  to  their  foundation  and  origin, 
whatever  they  liave  they  have  from  violence  ;  homes,  wives, 
lands,  and  dominions.  A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vaga- 
bonds, without  country,  without  forefathers,  they  established 
themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race.  Neither 
divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  fi"om  betraying  nid 
destroying  their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neigh- 
bors, the  weak  or  the  powerful.  They  hold  all  enemies  that 
are  not  their  slaves  ;~  and  especially  whatever  bears  the  name 
of  king :  for  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment ;  the  generality  prefer  jnst  and  equitable  masters. 
They  suspect  us,  because  we  are  said  to  emulate  their  power, 
and  may  in  time  avenge  their  o])]iressions.  But  for  you, 
who  have  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the 
richest  and  most  ])owerf\d  kingdoms,  what  can  you  expect 
from  them,  but  deceit  at  present  and  war  hereafter?  The 
Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations  ;  but  especially  witli 
those  from  whom  the  richest  sjjoils  are  to  be  ex]>ected. 
They  are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  deceit,  and  mak- 
ing one  war  lead  to  another.  By  this  means  they  will  either 
destroy  all  others,  or  be  destroyed  themselves.  It  will  not 
be  difKcult  to  ruin  them,  if  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  we  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  army,  withoi;t 
provisions  or  auxiliaries.  Tlie  prosperity  of  their  arms  has 
subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not  been  so 
prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite 
ourselves  against  him.  It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory 
to  have  su])])orted  two  great  kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and 
destroyed  those  robbers  of  the  world.  This  is  what  I  earnestly 
advise  and  exhort  you  to  do ;  that  you  may  choose  rather 
to  share  with  us  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  conquering  tlie 
common  enemy,  than  to  suffer  the  Roman  emi;ire  to  extend 
itself  universally  by  our  ruin."  * 

*  Nunc,  quiESO,  consiJera,  nobis  oppressiw,  ntnim  firmiorem  te  ad  resistcn- 
dnni,  an  lineni  belU  futuviiin  pules?  S(io  eciuideni  tibi  nia-nas  ojics  virorum, 
annoruni,  et  aiuiesse  ;  et  ea  re  imbis  ad  t^ocietatein,  ab  illis  ad  pitedani  petcri.'-. 
Ciiiteruui  conMlii  ni  est  Tigraiiis,  regno  iulejno,  meis  inilitibus  belli  prudenti- 
bu»,proeul  ab  donio,  parvo  labore,  pernostra  corpora  belliini  conticere  ;  quando 
neque  vincere  neqne  viiici  sine  perienlo  tuo  poHsinms.  An  ignoras  Eomanos, 
postquam  ad  occidentem  pergentibus  linein  oceanus  fecit,  anna  buc  conver- 
tisse?  Neqne  qnieqnam  a  principio  jiisi  raptuni  habere,  domum,  conjuges, 
atrros,  imperium  ?  Ponvenas,  olini  sine  i>atria.  sijie  parentibns,  peste  conditos 
oibis  terramni :  qnibns  iioii  hnniana  nlla  neqne  diviiia  obBtant,  qnin  pooios, 
amicos,  procul  jiixtaqne  sitos,  inopes,  potentesqiie  trabant,  exoidartqne  ;  omnia- 
que  I'on  serva,  et  maxinie  regna,  hostilia  dncant.  Namqne,  panci  libcrlaleni, 
pars  magna  jnstos  dominoa  volunt.  Nos  suspecti  sniniis  a:'nni]i,  et  in  tempore 
vindices  alluturi.    Tu  vero,  cui  Selencia  maxima  iirbinm,  regnumqne  Perpidis 
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It  does  not  appear  tliat  this  letter  liad  the  effect  upon 
Phraates  Avhich  Mithridates  might  have  hoped  from  it ; 
so  that  the  two  kings  contented  themselves  with  their  own 
troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble 
a  new  army,  was  to  recall  Megadates  from  Syria,  who  had 
governed  it  fourteen  years  in  his  name ;  he  sent  orders  to 
him  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  country.*  Syria 
being  thei'eby  entirely  ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
son  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  to  Avhom  it  of  right  appertained, 
as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucxis,  took  possession  of 
sonie  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  during 
four  years. t 

The  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed. 
It  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  chosen  men,  whom  Mithri- 
dates had  exercised  well  in  the  Roman  discipline.  It  was 
about  midsummer  before  he  took  the  field.  The  two  kings 
took  pai'ticular  care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose 
an  advantageous  ground  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it 
well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  attacking  them  in  it ;  nor 
could  all  the  sti'atagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come  to  a 
battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually  ;  to  harass 
his  troops  on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them  ;  to  in- 
tercept his  convoys,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the  country  for 
want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all  the  arts 
lie  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  emjiloyed  a 
new  means  which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata, 
the  capital  of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta, 
his  wives  and  children,  and  almost  all  his  treasures.  Lucul- 
lus marched  that  way  Avith  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet  when  he  saw  the 
danger  to  which  his  capital  was  exposed-.  The  prince  ac- 
cordingly decamped  immediately,  followed  Lucullus  to  dis- 
ccnoert  his  design,  and  by  four  great  marches,  having  got 
bei'ore  him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsaraia  or 
Arsania,  which  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  pass  in  his  Avay  to 
Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him. 

liiclytis  divitiis  est,  quid  ab  illis,  nisi  dolum  in  praesens,  et  poatea  bcllum  expec- 
la-i?  Koiuaiii  in  onnies  ainia  liabent,  acerrima  in  eoa  quibus  spolia  maxima 
sunt.  Audeudo  et  fallendo,  et  bella  ex  bellis  serendo,  magni  facti.  Per  bunc 
morem  extiuguent  omnia,  ant  Occident  ;  quod  diflieile  iion  est,  si  tu  Mesopota- 
mia, nos  Armenia  cireumarredimur  exercitnni  sine  fnimento,  sine  auxiliis-  For- 
tiina  a'.item  iiostris  vitiis  adbiic  inoolunmis.  Teqne  ilia  fama  sequetur,  anxilio 
profe<!tii'Ti  ma2;nls  regibiis  latrones  gentium  opnressisse.  Qnod  ntl  facias 
monpo.  hortorqne,  neii'malis  pernicie  nostra  unura  jmperlum  prolatare  quam 
goeietate  victor  tieri. 

•  Appian.  in  Syr.  pp.  118, 119,  t  Justin.  1.  xl.  c.  2. 
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The  Romans  passed  the  river  Avithout  l)eing  preventecl  by 
the  ])resence  or  efforts  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  ensued 
in  which  the  Romans  again  obtained  a  com]  lote  victory. 
There  were  three  kings  in  tlie  Armenian  army,  of  whom 
Mithridates  behaved  the  worst ;  for,  not  being  able  to  look 
the  Roman  legions  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  who  fled,  wliich  threw  the  whole  army 
into  such  a  consternation,  that  it  entirely  lost  courage,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle.* 

Lucullus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his 
march  to  Aitaxata,  which  was  the  certain  means  to  jDut  an 
end  to  the  war;  but  as  that  city  was  still  several  days' jour- 
ney from  thence  towards  the  north,  and  a\  inter  approached 
with  its  train  of  snows  and  storms,  the  soldiers,  already 
fatigued  by  a  very  arduous  campaign,  refused  to  follow  him 
into  that  country,  where  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them.f 
lie  was  ol)liged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  re- 
tui'ning  the  way  he  came.  He  therefore  rej)assod  Mount 
Taurus,  and  entered  Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of 
Nisibis,  a  ])lace  of  considerable  strength,  and  ])ut  his  troojis 
iu  winter-quarters,  t 

It  Avas  there  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  sliow  itself 
openly  in  the  army  of  Lucullus.  That  general's  seA'erity, 
and  the  insolent  liberty  of  tlie  Roman  soldiers,  and  still 
more  the  malignant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion 
for  this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  Avell  knoAvn  for  the  invectives  of 
Cicero,  his  enemy,  is  hardly  better  treated  by  historians. 
They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of 
vices,  and  infamous  for  his  debaucheries,  Avhich  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  commit  incest  Avith  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of 
Lucullus;  to  these  he  added  unbounded  audacity,  and  un- 
common cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  seditions  ;  in  a  Avord, 
he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons  born  to  disturb  and 
ruin  e\'ery  thing  by  the  imhappy  union  in  himself  of  the 
most  wicked  inclinations  with  the  talent  necessary  for  put- 
ting them  in  execution,  lie  gave  a  jtroof  of  this  upon  the 
occasion  Ave  are  now  speaking  of.  Discontented  Avith  Lucul- 
lus, he  secretly  sjiread  reports  against  him  to  render  him 
odious.  He  affected  to  lament  extremely  the  fatigues  of  the 
soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He  told  them 
every  day,  that  they  Avere  A'ery  unfortunate  in  being  obliged 
to  serve  so  long  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a 

*  A .  M.  3930.    Ant.  J.  C.  C8.     Plut.  in  T,ucwl.  pp.  51.1-.51.''). 

t  Noster  exeivitus,  etsi  \irbeiii  ex  Tigrjiiiia  reprno  ceperat,  et  prseliis  usug 
erat  seoundis,  tameu  iiimis  loiigiiiquitiite  locorum.  nc  ilesitleiio  suoruni  com. 
movebatur.  — Cic.  pro  Lege.  Aler.  u.  23.  J  JDioii.  Cass.  1-  xxxTii.  pp.  S-7. 
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remote  climate,  Avithoiit  lands  or  rewards,  while  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  whose  conquests  Avere  very  modei-ate  in  comparison 
with  theirs,  had  enriched  themselves  Avith  Pom]:)ey.  Dis- 
courses of  this  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and  popular 
beliavior,  which  he  kncAv  how  to  assume  occasionally  with- 
out the  ap])earance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  impression 
ui)ou  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lu- 
cullus  to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pontus  with 
four  thousand  of  his  own,  and  four  thousand  troops  given 
him  by  Tigranes.  Several  inhabitants  of  the  country  joined 
him  again,  as  Avell  out  of  liatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
treated  t!;em  with  great  rigor,  as  the  remains  of  affection 
for  tlieir  king,  reduced  from  tlie  most  s])lendid  fortune  and 
exalted  greatness,  to  the  mournful  condition  in  "which  they 
saw  him ;  for  the  misfortunes  of  jirinces  naturally  excite 
compassion  ;  and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in 
tlie  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  name  and  ]jcrson  of  kings.* 
Mithridates,  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  these  new  aids, 
and  the  troops  whicli  several  neigliboring  states  and  princes 
sent  him,  resumed  coui'age,  and  saw  himself  more  than  ever 
in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  tlie  IJomans.  So  that, 
not  contented  with  being  re-established  in  his  dominions, 
which  a  moment  before  he  did  not  so  nmch  as  liope  ever  to 
see  again,  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops, 
so  often  victorious,  beat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by 
Fabius,  and  aftci-  having  put  them  to  the  rout,  ])ressed 
Friarius  and  Sornatius,  two  other  lieutenants  of  Lucullus  in 
that  country,  Avith  great  vigor.f 

Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their 
winter-quarters,  and  to  go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arriA'ed  too 
late.  Friarius  had  imprudently  ventured  a  battle,  in  Avhich 
Mithridates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  seven  thousand 
men,  among  A^'hom  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurions, 
and  tAventy-four  tribunes,  Avhich  made  this  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  a  great  Avhile.$     The 

*  Mitliridates  et  suam  rnaiium  jam  confirr.iaverat,  et  eorum  qui  se  ex  ejus 
regiio  collegi'tent,  et  inagiiis  ailventitiis  nmlioniin  legiiiin  et  iiatioiiuni  topiis 
juviibatur.  Hoc  j:im  t'ere  gic  lieii  soleie  aceejiiinus  ;  iit  leguin  afflicUe  foi-ttina; 
facile  mullorum  opes  alliciant  ad  rniseriiordiaiu.  niiiAiiiieque  torujii  qui  ant 
roses  sunt,  aut  vivant  in  regno  ;  quod  regale  iisuoineu  luagimm  et  sanctum  esse 
videatur.— Cic.  pro  Lege.  Manjl.  n.  24. 

t  Itaqiie  tanl.iim  victus  efticere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nunquam  est 
ausus  optare.  Kam  cum  fb  in  regnum  receplfset  suum,  non  fuit  (o  contentus, 
quod  ei  pneter  speni  aoriderat,  ut  earn,  postea  quam  pulsuserat,  terrnm  ur.quam 
attiugeret ;  sed  In  exer<itum  vestruiu  clarum  alque  vlftovem  impetuui  fecit — 
Cic.  pro  I^egf.  Man.  n.  2r>. 

t  Qufe  ca!«mitaa  lania  fuit,  ut  earn  ad  aures  L.  Luculll,  non  ex  praelio  nun. 
tius,  sed  ex  sermone  rumor  affarret.— Cic,  pro  Lege.  Mau.  u.  25. 
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army  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound 
which  Mithridates  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his 
troops,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape.  Lucullus,  npon 
his  arrival,  fomid  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
but  did  not  give  orders  for  their  interment,  which  still  more 
exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
rose  so  high,  that  without  any  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
general,  tliey  looked  upon  him  no  longer  but  with  insolence 
and  contempt :  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
almost  from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigi-anes,  he  could  never  })revail  upon  them 
to  quit  the  ])lace  where  they  were.  They  answered  him 
contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching 
himself  only  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march 
alone,  and  fight  them  if  he  thought  fit.* 

sectiox  iv. mithridates    kecovers  all  his  dominions. 

po:mpey  overthrows  him  ix  several  battles. 

Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C  Piso,  had  been  elected 
consuls  at  Rome.  The  first  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for 
his  province,  Avhere  Lucullus  commanded.  The  senate  at 
the  same  time  disbanded  Fimbria's  legions,  which  Avere  part 
of  his  army.  All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedience 
and  insolence  of  the  troops  in  regard  to  Lucullus. 

It  is  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty 
disposition,  gave  some  room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be 
denied  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  his  age,  and  of  having  had  almost  all  the  qualities  that 
form  a  complete  general.  But  the  want  of  one  diminished 
the  merit  of  all  the  rest.  I  mean  address  in  winning  the 
heart,  and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiei's.  He  was 
difficult  of  access,  I'ough  in  commanding,  carried  exactitude 
in  point  of  duty  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious,  was  inex- 
orable in  punishing  offences,  and  did  not  know  how  to  con- 
ciliate esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed  opportunely, 
an  air  of  kindness  and  favor,  and  insinuating  manners,  still 
more  efiicacioxTS  than  either  gifts  or  praises.  And  what 
proves  that  the  sedition  of  the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure 
his  own  fault,  was,  their  being  very  docile  and  obedient  un- 
der Pompcy.t 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  wrote  to 
the  senate,  in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates 
Avas  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  incapable  of  retrieving 
himself,  commissioners  had  been  nominated  to  regulate  the 

*  A.  M.  3937.    Ant.  J.  C.  «5T.  t  Dion.  Cass.  1,  xxxv.  p.  7. 
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affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  that  far 
from  being  master  of  Pontus,  he  was  not  so  much  as  master 
of  his  army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glahrio  added  still  more 
to  their  licentiousness.  lie  informed  them  that  Lucullus 
had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protracting  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  continuing  in  command  ;  that  the  senate  had  dis- 
banded part  of  his  troops,  ajid  forbade  them  paying  liim  any 
farther  obedience,  so  that  he  found  himself  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  soldiers.*  Mithridates,  taking  advantage 
of  this  disorder,  had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and 
to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition, 
great  noise  was  made  at  Rome  against  Lucullus.  Pompey 
had  returned  from  putting  an  end  to  the  Avar  with  the  pi- 
rates, in  which  an  extraordinary  power  had  been  granted 
him.  Upon  this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
named  Manilius,  passed  a  decree  to  this  effect :  "  That  Pom- 
pey, taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and 
provinces  which  were  xmder  Lucidlus,  and  adding  to  them 
Bitliynia,  Avhere  Acilius  commanded,  should  be  charged 
with  making  war  upon  tlie  kings  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval  forces,  and  continu- 
ing to  command  at  sea,  with  the  same  conditions  and  j^re- 
roontives  as  had  been  <>Tanted  him  in  the  war  asrainst  the 
pirates  :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have  absolute  power 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  the  sea."  This  was,  in  effect,  subjecting  the 
whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man  ;  for  all  the  provinces  which 
had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree,  Phrygia,  Ly- 
caonia,  Galatia,  Capi):ulocia,  Cilicia  the  Higher,  Colchis, 
and  Armenia,  Aveve  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second, 
Avhich  included  also  all  the  armies  and  forces  Avith  Avhich 
Lucullus  had  defeated  the  tAvo  kings  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes.f 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
glory  of  his  great  exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  Avhom  a  gen- 
eral Avas  appointed,  to  succeed  more  to  tlie  honors  of  his 
triumph  than  the  command  of  his  armies,  Avas  not,  hoAvever, 

*  III  ipso  illo  m.ilo  sravissimaque  belli  olfensione,  L.  Lucullus,  qui  tamen 
all  lua  ex  parte  iU  iiicommodis  mederi  fortasso  potuisset,  vestro  jussu  coactus, 
quod  imperii  lUuturnivalo  iiiodum  statuejuluni.  veteri  cxeniplo,  i)Utavisti8,  par- 
tem militum,  qui  jam  stipeiidiis  confectis  eraiit,  dimislt,  partem  Glabiionl  tra- 
di<lit.— Ci(>.  pro  Lege.  Mauil.  ri.  26. 

t  A.  M.  3938.  Ant.  J.  C.  66.  Plut.  ill  Pomp.  p.  634.  Appian.  p.  238.  Dioii, 
Cass.  1.  XXXV.  p.  26. 
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"what  gave  tlie  nobility  and  the  senate  most  concern.  Tlicy 
were  well  convinced  that  great  Avrong  was  done  him,  and 
that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the  gratitude  they 
deserved ;  but  what  gave  tlieni  most  pain,  and  they  could 
not  su])port,  was  that  high  decree  of  ])ower  to  which  Pompey 
was  raised,  Avhich  they  considered  as  a  tyi-anny  already 
formed.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  they  exhorted  each  other,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  oppose  that  decree,  and  not  abandon 
their  expiring  liberty. 

Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  Avere  very  poAverful  at  Rome, 
suppoited  Manilius,  or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  power. 
It  was  iijion  this  occasion  the  hitter  ])ronounced  that  fine 
oration  before  the  peojde,  entitled,  "  For  the  law  of  Manil- 
ius." Atter  having  demonstrated,  in  the  two  first  parts  of 
his  discourse,  tjie  necessity  and  importance  of  the  war  in 
question,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the  only 
person  capable  of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  enumerates  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general 
of  an  army,  and  shows  that  Pompey  possesf.es  them  all  in  a 
superior  degree.  lie  insists  principally  u)>on  his  probity, 
humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity,  disinterested- 
ness, love  of  the  public  good  :  "  virtues,  by  so  much  the 
more  necessary,"  says  he,  "  as  the  Roman  name  is  become 
infamons  and  hateful  among  foreign  nations,  and  our  allies, 
in  consequence  of  the  debauchery,  avarice,  and  unheard-of 
oppressions  of  the  generals  and  magistrates  we  send  among 
them.*  Instead  of  which,  the  wise,  'moderate,  and  irre- 
proachable conduct  of  Pompey,  Avill  m  ike  him  be  regarded, 
not  only  assent  from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven,  for 
the  ha]i])iness  of  the  peoi)le.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all 
which  is  related  of  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  those  an- 
cient Romans  is  real  and  true  ;  and  that  it  is  not  without 
reason,  under  such  magistrates,  that  nations  cliose  rather  to 
obey  the  Roman  people,  than  to  comm;md  others."! 

Pompey  Avas  at  that  tim.e  the  idol  of  the  people:  Avhere- 
fore  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  multitude  kept  those  graA^e 
senators  silent,  Avho  had  appeared  so  Avell  inclined  and  so 
full  of  courage.  The  decree  Avas  authorized  by  the  suffra- 
ges of  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared 

*  Difficile  est  diftu,  QniritcB,  quaiito  in  odio  sumas  apud  cfeteras  nationes, 
propter  eoriini  qiioH  ad  eas  lioc  ainuo  cum  irnperio  niisinius,  iiijurias  ac  libidineB. 
— Cic.  pro  Lege.  Manil.  ii.  01. 

+  Itaqiie  omiies  quidem  mine  in  liis  loots  Cn,  Pompeium,  sicut  aliquem  iion 
ex  hac  urbe  miSL-uin,  sed  de  oa;lo  delapsuni,  iiilii.eutur.  Nunc  deuique  iucipiunt 
credere  fulese  homines  Romanes  hae  quondam  abstinentia  quoil  jam  nationibus 
csetoris  iiicredibile,  ac  falso  meniorim  proditum.  videbatur.  Nunc  imperii  nos- 
tri  splendor  illis  gentibus  Incet ;  nunc  intelliffunt,  noii  sine  causa  majores  suoa 
turn,  cum  liac  tt'mperantis  roagistratiis  habebamns,  servire  populo  Eomiino, 
quam  Imperare  aliis  maluisse. — Cic.  pro  Lege.  Manil.  n,  41. 
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absolute  master  of  almost  all  that  Sylla  had  usurped  by 
arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon  his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very -judicious  liistorian, 
that  either  Crcsn*  or  Cicero,  who  took  so  much  jinins  to  have 
this  law  passed,  acted  from  views  to  the  piihlic  good. 
CfBsar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  ])rojects,  endeavored  to 
make  his  court  to  the  people,  Avhose  authority  he  knew  Avas 
at  that  time  much  greater  than  that  of  the  senate  ;  he  there- 
by opened  himself  aAvay  to  the  same  power,  and  familiarized 
the  Romans  to  extraordinary  and  unlimited  commissions  ; 
in  heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  many  favors  and 
distinctions,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  shouhl  at  length 
render  him  odious  to  the  peo])le,  avIio  Avould  soon  take  of- 
fence at  them.  So  that  in  lifting  him  u]),  he  had  no  other 
design  than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero  also  in- 
tended only  his  own  greatness.  It  Avas  his  Aveakness  to 
desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonwealth,  not  indeed  by  guilt 
and  violence,  but  by  means  of  persuasion.  Besides  his 
having  t!ie  support  of  Pompey's  credit  in  view,  he  Avas  very 
well  pleased  Avith  shoAving  the  nobility  and  peo{)le,  Avho 
formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics,  in  the 
state,  that  he  Avas  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to 
the  side  he  espoused.  Consequently  it  Avas  ahvays  his  poli- 
cy to  conciliiitc  equally  both  parties,  in  declaring  sometimes 
for  the  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.* 

Pompey,  Avho  had  already  terminated  the  Avar  Avith  the 
pirates,  was  still  in  Cilicia,  Avhen  he  received  letters  inform- 
ing him  of  all  tlie  people  had  decreed  in  liis  favor.  When 
his  friends  Avho  were  present  congratidated  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  joy,  it  is  said  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck 
his  thighs,  and  cried,  as  if  oppressed  by,  and  sorry  for,  that 
new  command:  "Gods!  Avhat  endless  labors  am  I  devoted 
to  ?  Would  I  not  haA'e  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknoAvn 
and  inglorious  ?  Shall  I  never  cease  to  make  Avar,  nor  eA^er 
have  my  arms  off  my  back  ?  Shall  I  never  escape  the  euA-y 
that  ])ersecutes  me,  nor  live  in  peace  in  the  country  Avith 
my  wife  and  children  ?  "  t 

Tills  is  generally  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of 
those  who  are  most  excessively  actuated  by  that  passion. 
But,  hoAvever  successful  they  may  be  in  imposing  iipon 
themselves,  it  seldom  hap];)ens  that  they  deceiA'e  others,  and 
the  public  is  far  from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of 
Pompey,  and  even  those  Avho  Avere  most  intunate  with  him, 

*  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxv.  pp.  20,  21. 

t  A.  M.  ;^!i.38.  Ant.  J.  0.  66.  Plut.  iu  Pomp.  pp.  G31-63G.  Dion.  Cass.  1. 
XXXTi.  pp.  22^25.    Appiau.  p.  238. 
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could  not  support  his  dissimulation  at  this  time ;  for  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  natural 
ambition  and  passion  for  command,  still  more  inflamed  by 
his  difference  with  Lucullus,  made  liim  find:i  nioi-o  exalted 
and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  chai'o:e  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  his  actions  soon  shook  off  the  mask,  and  ex- 
plained his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces 
of  his  government,  was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatever  to 
the  orders  of  Lucullus.  In  his  march  he  altered  everything 
his  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  dischai-ged  some  from  the 
penalties  which  Lucullus  had  laid  u]>on  them ;  deprived 
others  of  the  rcAvards  he  had  given  them  ;  in  short  his  sole 
view  in  every  thing  was  to  let  the  partisans  of  Lucullus  see 
that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  authority  nor 
power.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  mothers  side,  highly  discon- 
tented with  Mithridates  for  having  j)nt  to  death  several  of 
his  relations,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  cruelty,  had  gone 
over  to  Lucullus,  and  had  given  up  fifteen  places  in  Cappa- 
docia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded  him  with  honors,  and  prom- 
ised to  reward  him  further  as  his  great  ser\ices  deserved. 
Pomj^ey,  far  from  having  any  regard  for  such  just  and  rea- 
sonable engagements,  which  his  predecessor  had  entered 
into  solely  from  the  view  of  the  public  good,  effected  a  uni- 
versal opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  those  as  his 
enemies  who  had  contracted  any  friendshij)  Avith  Lucullus.* 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavor  to  lessen 
the  value  of  his  predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate 
All  honor  to  himself ;  but  certainly  no  one  ever  carried  that 
conduct  to  such  an  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time.  His 
great  qualities  and  innumerable  conquests  are  exceedingly 
extolled;  but  so  base  and  odious  a  jealously  ought  to  sully, 
or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory  of  them.  Such  Avas  the 
manner  in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  begin. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  to  him.  Their  common 
friends,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview 
between  them.  It  passed  at  first  with  all  possible  polite- 
ness, and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship  ; 
but  these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  lips,  which  cost  the  great  nothing. 
The  heai't  soon  explained  itself.  The  conversation  growing 
warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms;  Pom- 
pey upbraided  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  re- 
proached Pompey  Avith  ambition,  in  Avhich  they  spoke  the 
•  Strab.  1,  xU.  pp.  557, 558. 
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truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  incensed,  and  greater 
enemies  than  before. 

Lucunus  set  out  for  Rome,  whitlier  lie  carried  a  great 
quantity  of  books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests. 
He  put  them  into  a  library,  which  was  open  to  all  the 
learned  and  curious,  Mdiom  it  drew  about  him  in  great 
numbers.  They  were  received  at  his  house  Avith  all  possi- 
ble politeness  and  generosity.  The  honor  of  a  triumph  was 
granted  to  Lucullus  ;  but  not  without  being  long  contested. 

It  Avas  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  which  till 
then  had  been  unknown  in  Europe.  They  Avere  called  cera- 
sus,  from  a  city  of  that  name  in  Cappadocia.* 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  in  tlie  Roman  interest.  He  has  been  spoken  of 
already,  and  is  the  same  Avho  AA'as  surnamed  the  god.  He 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  Avith  him.  He 
offered  peace  also  to  Mithridates ;  but  that  ])rince  be- 
lieving himself  sure  of  the  amity  and  aid  of  Phraates,  Avould 
not  so  much  as  hear  it  mentioned.  When  he  Avas  informed 
that  Pompey  had  prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  Avith  him  ; 
but  Pompey  having  demanded,  by  way  of  preliminary, 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters, 
those  ])roi)osals  Avere  A'ery  near  occasioning  a  mutiny  in  the 
army  of  Mithridates.  As  there  Avere  many  deserters  in  it, 
they  could  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  said  upon  delivering 
them  up  to  Pompey  ;  nor  Avould  the  rest  of  the  army  con- 
sent to  see  themselves  Aveakened  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
rades. Mithridates  Avas  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had 
sent  his  ambassadors  only  to  inspect  into  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  army ;  and  to  sAvear,  that  he  would  not  make 
])eace  Avith  the  Romans  either  on  those,  or  on  any  other  con- 
ditions. 

Pompey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations, 
to  guard  the  Avhole  sea  betAveen  Phoenicia  and  the  Bospho- 
rus,  marched  by  land  against  Mithridates,  who  had  still 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  but 
did  not  dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince 
was  encamped  Aery  strongly  upon  a  mountain,  Avhere  he 
could  not  be  forced  :  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pompey's  ap- 
proach, for  Avant  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants 
and  other  signs,  that  there* Avere  numerous  springs  Avithin  it, 
he  ordei'ed  Avells  to  be  dug,  and  in  an  instant  the  cam])  had 
water  in  abundance.    Pompey  could  not  sufliciently  wonder 

•  PMn.  1.  XV.  c.  25. 
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how  Mithridates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had 
been  so  long  ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a  re- 
source. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  hira,  encamped  near  him,  and 
shut  him  up  within  good  walls,  which  he  carried  quite 
round  his  camp.  They  were  nearly  eight  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  were  fortified  with  good  towers,  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Mithridates,  eitlier  out  of  fear  or 
negligence,  sulTered  him  to  finish  his  Avorks.  He  reduced 
him,  in  conseq'.ience,  to  such  a  Avant  of  })rovisions,  that  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage  beasts  in 
tlieir  camp.  The  horses  only  were  spared.  After  having 
sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almost  fifty  days,  Mithri- 
dates escaped  by  night,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  his  army, 
having  first  ordered  all  the  useless  and  sick  persons  to  be 
killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him  ;  came  up  with  him 
near  the  Euphrates,  encamped  near  him ;  and  ai)])i'eliending 
that,  in  order  to  escape,  he  Avould  make  haste  to  pass  the 
river,  he  quitted  his  intrenchments,  and  advanced  against 
him  by  niglit,  in  order  of  battle.  Ilis  design  Avas  only  to 
surround  tlie  enemy,  to  prevent  their  Hying,  and  to  attack 
them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning;  but  all  his  old  officers 
made  such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they 
determined  him  to  fight  Avithout  Avaiting  till  day ;  for  the 
night  Avas  not  Aery  dark,  the  moon  giving  light  enough  for 
distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one  another.  Pompey 
could  not  refuse  himself  to  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  and  led 
them  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  Avere  afraid  to 
stand  the  attack,  and  fled  immediately  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. The  Romans  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them, 
killed  above  ten  tliousand  men,  and  took  their  Avhole  camp. 

Mithridates,  Avith  eight  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  battle,  opened  himself  a  Avay,  SAVord  in  hand,  through 
the  Roman  army,  and  Avent  off;  but  those  eight  hundred 
horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  h'ft  him 
with  only  three  folloAvers,  among  Avhom  Avas  Hypsicratia, 
one  of  liis  Avives,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage  and  Avarlike 
boldness ;  Avhich  occasioned  lier  being  called  Ilyspicrates, 
by  changing  the  termination  of  her  nan^e  from  the  feminine 
to  tlie  masculine.  *  She  Avas  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Per- 
sian horse,  and  Avore  the  habit  of.  a  soldier  of  that  nation. 
She  continued  to  attend  the  king,  Avithout  giving  Avay  to 
the  fatigues  of  his  long  journeys,  or  being  Aveary  of  serving 

*  Ultra  feniiiiuni  ferox. — T;icit. 
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him,  thougli  she  took  care  of  liis  horse  herself,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  a  fortress  "where  the  king's  treasures  and  most  pre- 
cious eff'^cts  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  the  most 
magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about 
him,  he  made  a  present  to  each  of  liis  friends  of  a  mortal 
poison,  that  none  of  them  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  b\it  by  their  own  consent. 

That  unhappy  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but 
from  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  lie  sent  his  ambassadors  to 
demand  liis  permission  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and 
aid  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  entirely  ruined  affairs. 
Tigranes  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  his  son.*  He  caused 
those  ambassadors  to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
set  a  price  upon  his  father-in-law's  head,  promising  a  hun- 
dred talents  to  any  ))erson  who  should  seize  or  kill  him, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  made  his  son 
take  up  arms  against  him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court  to 
the  Romans,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

Pom])ey,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into 
Armenia  Major  against  Tigranes.  lie  found  him  at  war 
with  liis  son  of  his  own  name.  We  have  observed  that  the 
king  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Ck'opatra,  the  daughter  of 
Mithridates.  He  had  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he 
had  put  to  deatli  without  reason.  The  third,  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  lied  to  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  His  father-in- 
law  carried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  the  herrd  of  an  army, 
where  they  besieged  Artaxata.  But  finding  the  place  very 
strong,  and  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  good 
defence,  Phraates  left  him  part  of  the  army  for  carrying  on 
the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions. 
Tigranes,  the  father,  soon  after  fell  u))on  the  son  with  all  his 
troops,  beat  his  army,  and  droA^e  him  out  of  the  country. 
That  young  ]»rince,  after  this  misfortune,  had  designed  to 
withdraw  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates  ;  but  on  the  way 
was  informed  of  his  defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  ob- 
taining aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  entered  their  camp, 
and  went  to  Poinpey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pom])ey 
gave  him  a  very  good  recef)tion,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming  : 
for  as  he  Avas  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia,  he  had  occa- 
sion for  such  a  guide.  He  therefore  caused  that  prince  to 
conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was 

*  Plut.  ill  Pomi).  1)1).  636,  637.  Appian.  p.  242.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxx-\i.  pp. 
26,  26. 
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not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  so  ])owerful  an  army,  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  tlie  Ro- 
man general.  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  JMlth- 
ridates  into  his  hands,  and  followed  them  dii-cctly  himself. 
Without  taking  any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp, 
and  went  to  submit  his  person  and  croAvn  to  the  discretion 
of  Pompey  and  tlie  Romans.  He  said  that  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in 
whose  faith  he  could  confide :  that  in  whatever  manner  ho 
might  decide  his  fate,  he  should  be  satisfied :  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom  none  could 
conquer :  and  that  it  was  no  dishonor  to  submit  to  him 
whom  fortuue  had  made  sujx'rior  to  all  others.* 

When  lie  arrived  on  liorseback  near  the  intrenchments 
of  the  camp,  two  of  Pom})ey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  enter  on  foot,  tolling  him 
that  no  stranger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman 
camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  uugirt  Lis  sword,  and 
gave  it  to  the  lictors  ;  and  after,  when  lie  a])proached  Pom- 
pey, taking  off  his  diadem,  he  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet, 
and  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees  ; 
but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
led  him  into  his  tent,  made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son, 
the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side  of  him.  He  then  de- 
ferred hearing  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  next  day,  and  in- 
vited the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening.  The 
son  refused  t<T^)e  there  with  his  father  ;  and  as  he  had  not 
showed  him  the  least  mark  of  res])ect  during  the  interview, 
and  had  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had 
been  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that 
behavior.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests 
in  determining  upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes.  After  having 
condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans  six  thousand  talents 
for  the  charges  of  the  war  "he  had  made  against  them  with- 
out cause,  and  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  conquests  on 
that  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  decreed  that  he  should  reign 
in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his  son 
should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominions  after  his  death,  reserving,  however,  to  the 
father,  the  treasures  he  had  in  Sophena,  without  which  it 

*  Mox  ipse  supplex  et  praeseiis  se  regmimqueditioui  ejus  peniiisit,  pr.opfahiP  : 
nemiiieni  aliuin  iicque  Koniauuni  iieqiie  ullius  geiilis  viiuiii  lutunun  fuis.se, 
cujus  selidci  coniinissurus  foret,  (juaiu  ('u.  Poinpciuui.  Prohide  oninein  sibi  vel 
adveisam  vol  secuiKlani,  cujiis  rtuct<ir  ille  csset.  fortunain  tolerabileru  futiiram. 
Non  essct  turpc  ab  eo  viiici  quern  vincere  esset  nefas  neque  ei  iiihoneste  aliquem 
submitti  quern  fortuna  sviper  omnes  extulieset. — Tel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 
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liad  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the 
sums  which  Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which 
still  left  him  a  crown.  But  the  son,  who  had  entertained 
chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish  a  decree  which  deprived 
him  of  what  had  been  ])romised  him.  He  was  even  so  much 
discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to 
have  excited  new  troubles.  Pompey,  who  suspected  his  de- 
sign, ordered  him  to  be  always  kept  in  view ;  and  upon  his 
absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should  with- 
draw his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put 
in  prison.  Afterwards,  having  discovered  that  he  solicited 
the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  up  arms,  and  endeavored  to 
engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same,  he  put  him  among 
those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to 
Pompey,  to  claim  that  young  prince  as  his  son-in-law,  and 
to  represent  to  him  that  he  ought  to  make  the  Euphrates 
the  boundary  of  his  conquests.  Pompey  made  answer,  that 
the  younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than 
his  father-in-law;  and  that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should 
give  them  such  bounds  as  reason  and  justice  required,  but 
without  being  prescribed  in  them  by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of 
his  treasures  in  Sophena,  he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents, 
and  gave  every  private  soldier  fifty  drachmas,  a  thousand  to 
a  centurion,  and  ten  thousand  to  each  tribune  ;  and  by  that 
liberality  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  had  been  pardonable,  had  he  not  added  to  it, 
abject  behavior,  and  submissions,  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  1  )  Ariobarzanes,  and  added 
to  it  Sophena  and  Gordiana,  w^iich  he  had  designed  for 
young  Tigranes- 

After  having  regulated  everything  in  Armenia,  PompeV" 
marched  northward  in  pursuit  of  Mithridatea.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cyrus*  he  found  the  Albanians  and  Iberians, 
two  powerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas,  who  endeavored  to  stop  him  ;  but  he  beat  them, 
and  obliged  the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it, 
and  passed  the  winter  in  their  country.f 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against  the 
Iberians.  This  was  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  nevef 
been  conquered.     It  had  always  retained  its  liberty,  during 

*  Calleil  Cyrnus  Also,  >jy  some  authors. 

t  Piut.  in  Pomp.  p.  637.    Dion.  Cass,  xxxri.  pp.  28-33.    Appian,  pp.  242,  245. 
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the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Macedonians,  liad 
alternately  possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Porapey  found 
means  to  subdue  this  jjeople,  though  not  without  very  con- 
siderable difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  demand  peace. 
The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a 
throne,  all  of  massy  gold  ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those 
presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity.  Pompey  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  qua3stors,  for  the  public  treasury.  lie  also 
subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their  king  01th- 
aces  prisoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From 
thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to  chastise  that  nation  for 
having  taken  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Iberians  and  people  of  Colchis.* 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis, 
the  brother  of  king  Orodes,  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two 
armies  came  to  blows,  confined  himself  to  Pompey,  and  sjiur- 
ring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him  ;  but 
Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  v.'ith  his  spear,  that  he 
thrust  hini  through  the  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his 
horse's  feet.  The  Albanians  were  overthrown,  and  a  great 
slaTighter  was  made  of  them.  This  victory  obliged  king 
Orodes  to  purchase  a  second  peace  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  he  had  entered  into  the  year  before  at  the  price  of 
great  presents,  and  by  giving  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage 
for  his  observing  it  better  than  he  had  done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Dioscurias,  in  the  nortli-eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
Early  in  the  spring,  he  marched  to  the  Cimerian  Bosphorus, 
through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians,  some  of  whom 
suffered  him  to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obliged  to 
it  by  force.  The  kingdom  of  t!ie  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is 
now  called  Crim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province  of 
the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  it  as  an  appendage 
to  one  of  his  sons  named  Machares.  But  that  young  prince 
had  been  so  vigorously  handled  by  the  Romans,  while  they 
besieged  Sinope,  and  their  fleet  was  in  possession  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  which  lay  between  that  city  and  his  kingdom, 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them,  and 
had  inviolably  observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  his 
father  was  extremely  displeased  Avith  such  conduct,  and 
therefore  very  much  apprehended  his  presence.  In  order 
to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Iiim  upon  his 
route,  who  represented  to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to 
act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  by  the  ne- 

*  A.  M.  030.     Ant.  J.  C.  653. 
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cesslty  of  liis  affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father  Avonld  not 
hearken  to  his  reasons,  he  endeaA'ored  to  save  himself  by  sea, 
and  was  taken  by  vessels  sent  ex])ressly  by  Mithridates  to 
cruise  in  his  way.  He  chose  rather  to  die,  than  fall  into  his 
father's  hands. 

Pompey,  having  terminated  the  Avar  in  the  north,  and 
seeing  it  inii)ossible  to  follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote 
comitry  into  which  he  had  retired,  led  back  his  army  to 
the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected  Darius,  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  He  went  on  to 
Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire. 
Scaurus  reduced  Coelosyria  and  Damascus,  and  Gibinius  all 
the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Tigris  ;  they  were 
liis  lieutenant  generals.  Antiochiis  Asiaticus,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidcs,  who,  by 
permission  of  Lucullus,  had  reigned  four  years  in  that  ])art 
of  the  country,  of  Avhich  he  had  taken  possession  when 
Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  solicit  him  to  rc-ostJiblish 
him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  Pom])ey  refused 
to  give  him  audience,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions, 
which  he  made  a  Roman  province.*  Thus,  Avhile  Arme- 
nia was  left  in  possession  of  Tigranes,  who  had  done 
the  Romans  great  injury  during  the  course  of  a  long  war, 
Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the 
least  hostility,  and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment. 
The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Syria  under  Tigranes ;  that  it  was  not  just  that  they  should 
lose  the  fruit  of  their  victory ;  that  Antiochus  was  a  prince 
who  had  neither  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country;  and  that  to  ]>ut  it  into  his  hands 
would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  ])erpetual  ravages  and  incur- 
sions of  the  Jews,  Avhich  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In 
consequence  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his 
crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  passing  his  life 
as  a  private  person.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  after  a  duration  of  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.f 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great 
revolutions  happened  in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary 
of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and  after  liaving  ex- 
pelled him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  su])ply  his  ])lace. 
That  history  will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing  Book. 

Pompey  aftei'wards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  reg- 
ulated several  affairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judea.     During 

•  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  133.    Jnstin.  1.  xl.  c.  2.         t  A.  M.  3939.    Ant.  J.  C.  65. 
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his  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  lieads  went  thither  to 
make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same 
time.* 

A  very  interesting  scene  between  the  love  of  a  father 
and  the  duty  of  a  son  was  presented  at  this  time;  a  very 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  those  days,  when  the  most  hor- 
rid murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to 
throne-.  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Capjiadocia,  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  put  the  diadem 
upon  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pompey.  Tlie  most 
sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of  the 
truly  afflicted  son,  for  what  others  Avould  have  highly  re- 
joiced in.  It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which  he  thought  dis- 
obedience allowable  ;  and  he  would  have  persisted  in  re- 
fusing the  sceptre,  if  Pompey's  orders  had  interfered,  and 
obliged  him  at  length  to  submit  to  paternal  authority.f 
This  is  the  second  example  Cappadocia  has  instanced  of  so 
generous  a  dispute.  We  have  spoken  in  its  place  of  the  like 
contest  between  the  tM^o  Ariarathes.J 

As  Mithridates  was  in  ])ossession  of  several  small  placed 
in  Pontus  and  Ca])padocia,  Pomjjey  judged  it  necessary  to 
return  thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them.  He  therefore  made 
himself  ^master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon  his  arrival,  and 
afterwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates,  surrenderect 
a  castle  of  the  Bosphorus,  M'lth  the  treasures  concealed  in  it, 
which  she  had  in  her  keeping,  to  Pompey,  demanding  only 
for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xi])hares  should  fall  into  his 
hands,  he  should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted 
only  such  of  those  ])resents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments 
of  temples.  When  Mithridates  knew  what  Stratonice  had 
d  )ne,  to  revenge  her  readiness  in  surrendering  that  fortress, 
which  he  considered  as  a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares  in  his 
mother's  sight,  who  beheld  that  sad  spectacle  from  the  other 
side  of  the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus, 
and  therefore  Mithridates  kej^t  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasures,  and  whatever  he  had  of  greatest  value,  in  that 
place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey  took  it, 
and  with  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it.  Among 
other  things  were  found  secret  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  his  character.  In  one  part  he 
liad  noted  down  the  persons  Avhora  he  had  poisoned,  among 

•  Plut.  ill  Pomp    pp.  638,  639. 

t  Nee  ilium  finem  tarn  egregium  certamen  habuiseet,  nisi  patriae  voluntati 
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whom  were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  and  Alcaeus  of  Sardis ; 
the  latter  because  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot 
race  against  him.  What  fantastical  records  were  these? 
Was  he  afraid  that  tlie  public  and  posterity  should  not  be 
informed  of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and  liis  motives  for  com- 
mitting them  ? 

His  memoirs  of  physic  was  also  found  there,  which  Pom- 
pey  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Lena^us,  a  good 
grammarian,  one  of  his  freedmen  ;  and  they  were  afterwards 
made  ])ublic  in  tliat  language  ;  for  among  the  other  extraordi- 
nary qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  skilful  in  medi- 
cines. It  was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  physicians  have  expe- 
rienced such  effects,  that  they  continue  to  use  it  successfully 
to  this  day.* 

Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  as  the  state  of  them  would 
admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  he  marched  back 
into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable to  pursue  Mithridates  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
whither  he  Avas  retm-ned.  To  do  that,  he  must  have 
marched  round  the  Euxine  sea  with  an  army,  and  passed 
through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  na- 
tions, or  entirely  desert;  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  in 
which  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  perishing ;  so  that  all 
Pompey  could  do  was'  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to 
Mithridates.  He  expected  by  that  means  to  be  able  to 
a-educe  him  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  said  on  setting 
out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than 
-the  Romans,  which  were  hunger  and  necessity.! 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardor  into  Syria,  was 
his  excessive  and  vain-glorious  ambition  to  push  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and  before  that  in 
Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western 
ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  war  against  the  Albanians,  he  had  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  believed  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  his  glory,  but  to  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  declared  Antioch  and  Seleucia, 
.upon  the  Orontes,  free  cities,  and  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Damascus;  from  whence  he  designed  to  have  proceeded 
against  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all 

*  Plin,  1.  XXV.  c.  20. 
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the  countries  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  an  nccident  happened, 
which  obliged  him  to  suspend  all  his  projects,  and  to  return 
into  Pontus. 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Mithri- 
dates,  kuig-  of  Pontus,  who  demanded  peace.  He  |)roposed, 
that  he  slujuld  be  suffered  to  retain  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions, as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  other  provinces.  Pom- 
pey  replied,  that  then  he  should  also  come  in  person,  as  Ti- 
granes  had  done.  Mithridates  would  not  consent  to  such 
meanness,  but  proposed  sending  his  children  and  some  of  his 
principal  friends.  Pompey  would  not  agree  to  that.  The 
negotiation  broke  up,  and  Mithridates  applied  himself  to 
making  preparations  for  war  with  as  much  vigor  as  ever.' 
Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity,  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  to  every 
thing.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Arai- 
sus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  "  There,  through 
the  just  punishment  of  the  gods,"  says  Plutarch,  "  his  am- 
bition made  him  commit  faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly  charged  and  re- 
proached Lucullus,  that,  during  the  war,  he  had  disposed 
of  provinces,  given  rewards,  decreed  honors,  and  acted  in 
all  things  as  victors  are  not  accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  be 
finally  terminated,  and  now  fell  into  the  same  inconsistency 
himself;  for  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the 
dominions  of  Mitlu'idates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had 
been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates  still  lived,  and  everything 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince  inexhaustible  in  re- 
sources, whom  the  greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and 
whom  losses  themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  cour- 
age, and  to  supply  with  new  forces.  At  that  very  time, 
when  he  was  believed  to  be  entirely  ruined,  he  actually  med- 
itated a  terrible  invasion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  troops  he  had  lately  raised." 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Arnienia 
Minor  to  Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  who  had  always  con- 
tinued firmly  attached  to  the  Roman  interests  during  this 
war ;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this  De- 
jotarus, who,  by  always  persisting,  out  of  gratitude,  in  his 
adherence  to  Pompey,  incurred  the  resentment  of  Caesar, 
and  had  occasion  for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who 
was  the  supreme  goddess  of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  place  which  contained  at  least  six 
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thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  Avorship  of  that  deity. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of 
him  who  had  commanded  in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mith- 
ridates  into  Greece,  in  his  first  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
who,  being  disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken 
refuge  among  them.  They  had  always,  from  that  time,  con- 
tinued their  firm  adherents,  and  had  been  of  great  use  to 
them  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The  father  being  dead,  the  liigh- 
priesthood  of  Comana  was  given  to  his  son,  in  recompense 
for  the  services  of  both. 

During  Pompey's  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  incursions 
into  Syria,  which  very  much  distressed  the  inhabitants. 
Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  liis  way  he  came  to  the 
place  where  lay  tlie  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the 
defeat  of  Trinrius.  He  caused  them  to  be  interred  with 
great  solemnity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  liis  soldiers. 
From  thence  he  continued  his  march  towards  Syria,  with  the 
view  of  executing  the  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  war  of 
Arabia  ;  but  important  advices  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after 
Pompey  had  rejected  the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be 
made  to  him,  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his  subjects  aban- 
don his  party,  far  from  losing  courage,  he  had  formed  the 
design  of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack 
the  Romans  in  Italy  itself,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before 
him :  a  project  more  bold  than  prudent,  with  which  his  in- 
veterate hatred  and  blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A  great 
number  of  neighboring  Scythians  had  entered  themselves 
into  his  service,  and  considerably  augmented  his  army.  He 
had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  that  people  to  join 
him,  when  he  should  approach  the  Alps.  As  great  passions 
are  always  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in 
what  they  ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame 
of  the  revolt  among  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps 
ill  extinguished,  might  suddenly  rekindle  upon  his  presence ; 
that  the  pirates  would  soon  repossess  themselves  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  and  involve  the  Romans  in  new  diflficulties ; 
and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty 
of  the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  fond  of  throwing 
off,  by  his  aid,  the  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  he  had  revolved  in 
his  mind. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march 
five  hundred  leaofues,  and  traverse  the  countries  now  called 
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Little  Tartary,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hun- 
gary, Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tii'ol,  and  Lonibardy,  and  pass  three 
great  rivers,  the  Bvorysthenes,  Danube,  and  Po ;  the  idea 
alone  of  so  rude  and  dangerous  a  march  threw  his  army  into 
such  a  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  design, 
tliey  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Pharnaces  his  son, 
king,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this 
revolt.  Mitliridates  then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all 
the  world,  and  that  even  his  son  Avould  not  suffer  him  to  es- 
caj^e  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  after 
having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daugliters  as 
were  with  him  at  that  time,  he  took  the  same  himself ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  effect  upon  him,  he 
jiad  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  lie  gave  himself  not 
sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulisli  soldier  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life.     Dion  says  he  was  killed  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy- 
tw^o.  His  greatest  fear  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  be  led  in  triumph.  To  prevent  that  misfor- 
tune, he  always  carried  poison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape 
in  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail.  The  apprehension 
he  was  in,  lest  his  son  should  deliver  him  up  to  Pompey,  oc- 
casioned his  taking  the  fatal  resolution  he  executed  so  sud' 
denly.  It  was  generally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  nol 
kill  him,  was  his  having  taken  antidotes  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  constitution  was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  be- 
lieved an  error  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  any  remedy  shoulc/ 
be  a  universal  antidote  against  all  the  different  species  ol 
poison.* 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differ- 
ences between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  him,  when  he  received  the  first 
news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  It  was  brought  him  by 
expresses  despatched  on  purpose  from  Pontus  with  letters 
from  his  lieutenants.  Those  expresses  arriving  with  their 
lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which  w^as  customary  only  when 
they  brought  advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great  im- 
portance and  advantage,  the  army  was  very  eager  and  so- 
licitous to  know  what  it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to 
form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the  tribunal  from 
which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without  staying  to 
raise  one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  because  that  would  take  up 
too  much  time,  they  made  one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage 
horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted  without  ceremony. 

♦  A.  JVI.  3941.    Ant.  J.  C.  03. 
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He  acquaiuted  them  with  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the 
manner  of  his  killing  himself ;  that  his  son  Pharnaces  sub- 
mitted himself  and  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and  thereby 
terminated  that  tedious  war,  which  had  endured  so  long. 
This  gave  both  the  army  and  general  great  cause  to  rejoice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates  ;  a  prince,  says  a  his^ 
torian,  of  whom  it  was  diiKcult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent ; 
full  of  activity  in  war,  of  distinguished  courage  ;  and  some- 
times very  great  by  fortune,  and  always  of  invincible  reso- 
lution ;  truly  a  genernl  in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and  a 
soldier  in  action  and  danger ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  ha- 
tred of  the  Romans.* 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates,  that,  after  Alexander,  he  was 
the  greatest  of  kings.  "  Ille  rex  post  Alexandrum  maximus."t 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  never  had  such  a  king  in 
arms  against  them.  Nor  can  Ave  deny  that  he  had  his  great 
qualities  ;  a  vast  extent  of  mind,  that  aspired  at  every  thing ; 
a  superiority  of  genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  undertak- 
ings ;  a  constancy  of  soul,  which  the  severest  misfortunes 
could  not  depress;  an  industry  and  bravery,  inexhaustible 
in  resources,  and  which  after  the  greatest  losses,  brought 
him  again  unexpectedly  on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and 
formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  he 
was  a  consummate  general ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  re- 
sult from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantages  at 
first,  but  against  generals  without  either  merit  or  experience. 
When  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey  opposed  him,  it  does 
not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honor,  either  by  his  ad- 
dress in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of 
mind  in  imexpected  emergency,  or  intrepidity  in  the  heat  of 
action.  But  should  we  admit  him  to  have  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered  with  hor- 
ror, when  we  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parri- 
cides of  his  reign,  and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded 
neither  mother,  wives,  children,  nor  friends,  and  which  sac- 
rificed every  thing  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey  having  ariived  i;i  Syria,  went  directly  to  Da- 
mascus, with  design  to  set  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length 
the  war  with  Arabia.  When  Aretas,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, saw  him  upon  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.  J 

*  Vir  neqiie  silcndus  nequc  dieendus  sine  ciira  :  bello  aeerrimus,  virtute  ex- 
imius  ;  aliquaudo  fortuiia,  semper  aiiiino,  maximus  :  coiisiliis  dux,  miles  mauu  ; 
odio  ill  Komaiios  Aiinibal — Vel.  Paterc.  1.  2,  et  13. 

t  Academ.  Qiiafst.  1.  iv.  n  3. 

t  A.  M.  3941.  Ant.  .T.  C.  CA  Josepli.  Aiitiq.  1.  xiv.  4,  8.  et  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  5. 
Pint,  in  Pomp.  p.  641.    Appiaii.  p.  250.    Dion.  Cass,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  35  et  36, 
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The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time. 
He  returned  afterwards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out 
for  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amitus,  he  found  the  body 
of  Mithridates  there,  which  Pharnaces  his  son  had  sent  to 
him  ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pom])ey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the 
death  of  an  enemy  who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  fatigues.  He  added  great  presents,  in  order  to 
incline  him  in  his  favor.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents  ; 
but  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their  enmity 
to  be  extinguished  in  death,  he  paid  it  all  the  honors  due  to 
the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the  city  of  Sinope  to  be  in- 
terred there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  who  had 
long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the  sums  that 
Avere  necessary  for  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided 
them.  He  found  immense  riches  in  some  of  them,  especi- 
ally at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  and 
jewels  of  Mithi'idates  were  kept :  his  princi))al  arsenal .  was 
also  in  the  same  place.  Among  those  rich  things  were  two 
thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned  with  gold,  with  so 
prodigious  a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate;  fine  movables, 
and  furniture  of  Avar  for  man  and  horse,  that  the  quajstor,  or 
treasurer  of  the  army,  occupied  thirty  days  in  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  them. 

Pompey  granted  Pharnaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus 
as  a  reward  for  his  parricide,  declared  him  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched  into  the  province 
of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of 
his  soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  officers  ac- 
cording to  their  several  posts.  The  total  sum  to  which  his 
liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  ene- 
my, was  sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  Avhich,  he  had 
twenty  thousand  more,  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome 
upon  the  day  of  his  entry. 

His  triumph  continued  tw^o  days,  and  Avas  celebrated 
Avith  extraordhiary  magnificence.  Pompey  caused  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the  highest  distinction 
to  march  before  his  chariot  :  among  Avhom  were  Aristobu- 
lus,  king  of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus  ;  Olthaces,  king 
of  Colchis  ;  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  ; 
the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of  Mithridates.  For 
Avant  of  the  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sce])tre,  and  gold 
bust,  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  Avere  carried 
in  triumph.* 

*  A.  M.  3&43.     Ant.  J.  C.  61. 
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PLAN. 
This  book  contains  tlie  history  of  thirty-five  years,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  deatli  of  Cleopatra,  with  which  ended  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3939,  to  3974. 


SECTION    I. 


PTOLEMY  AULETES  HAD  BEEN  PLACED  UPON  THE  THRONE  OP 
EGYPT  IN  THE  BOOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his 
being  expelled  by  his  subjects,  withdrew  to  Tyre,  where  he 
died  some  time  after.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other 
legitimate  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  The  senate,  for  the  reason  I  have  repeated 
elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at  that  time  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  dominions  left  them  by  Alexander's  will;  but 
to  show  that  they  did  not  renounce  their  right,  they  re- 
solved to  call  in  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies 
to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sura  of  money  left  there  by  that  king 
at  his  death.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  re- 
strictions ;  and  it  had  beeu  a  very  insecure  establishment  to 
possess  a  state,  to  which  they  believed  they  had  so  just  a 
claim,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  make  them  renounce 
it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of 
Rome.  To  get  himself  declared  an  ally  by  the  Romans,  was 
a  certain  means  of  his  being  authonticnlly  acknowledged 
king  of  Egypt   by  them.     But,  the   more   important  that 

•A.M.  3939.     Aut.  J .  C.  U5. 
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qualification  was  to  liim,  so  much  tlie  greater  was  the  diffi- 
cuhy  for  him  to  obtain  it.  The  will  of  his  predecessor  was 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one,  and  as  princes  are 
seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit  thei.  condi- 
tion, though  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much 
more  injurious,  the  surname  of  "  Player  on  the  Flute,"  which 
he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  had  ranked  him  as  low  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Romans,  as  he  had  been,  before,  in  that  of  the 
Egyptians. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  under- 
takings. All  the  methods  which  he  took  for  the  attainment 
of  his  end,  were  a  longtime  ineffectual;  and  it  is  likely  they 
would  always  have. been  so,  if  Csesar  had  never  been  consul. 
That  ambitious  spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedi- 
ents just  which  conduced  to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in 
debt,  and  finding  that  king  disposed  to  merit  by  money 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of 
Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it ;  and 
received  for  the  purchase,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  Pompey, 
whose  credit  was  necessary  to  him  for  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  people,  nearly  six  thousand  talents,  at  which  price  he 
was  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.* 

Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues  were  twice  the 
amount  of  this  sum,  he  could  not  immediately  raise  the 
money,  Avithout  exceedingly  over-taxing  his  subjects.  They 
Avere  already  highly  discontented  by  his  not  claiming  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient  appendage  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  declaring  Avar  against  the  Romans.  In  this 
disposition,  the  extraordinary  imposts  he  was  obliged  to 
exact,  having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of 
his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  so  Avell,  that  the  Egyptians 
either  believed  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he  had  perished. 
They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  three  daughters, 
queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both 
much  younger  than  she.f 

Ptolemy,  hoAvever,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Avhich  Avas  on  his  Avay  to  Rome,  Avas  informed  that  Cato, 
Avho  after  his  death  Avas  called  Cato  of  Utica,  Avas  also  arriA'ed 
there  some  time  before.  That  prince  being  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  hira  upon  his  OAvn  affairs,  sent  im- 
mediately to  let  him  know  of  liis  arrival,  expecting  that  he 

*  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Caes.  c.  54.    Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxix.  p.  97.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  796. 
A.  M.  3946.    Ant.  J.  C.  58. 
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would  come  immediately  to  visit  him.  We  may  see  here  an 
instance  of  Roman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato 
ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to 
him^  he  might  come  to  him  if  he  thouglit  fit.  Cato  did  not 
vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise,  when  Ptolemy  entered  his 
chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  liin 
sit  down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  u])on  this  re- 
ception, could  not  but  admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and 
state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But 
he  was  very  much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaining  himself, 
Cato  blamed  him,  in  direct  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest 
kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself  to  the  pride  and  in- 
satiable avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  suffer  a 
thousand  indignities.  He  did  not  scru])le  to  tell  him,  that 
though  he  should  sell  all  Egypt,  he  Avould  not  have  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  avidity.  He  advised  him  therefore  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects ;  adding, 
that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering 
him  his  mediation  and  good  offices.* 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream, 
and  having  maturely  considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had 
told  him,  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed  in  quitting 
his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning  to  it. 
But  the  friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey 
to  make  him  go  to  Rome,  from  what  motives  may  readily 
be  conjectured,  dissuaded  him  from  following  Cato's  good 
counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he  found 
himself  in  that  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  his  business 
from  gate  to  gate,  like  a  private  person. 

Caesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded, 
was  not  at  Rome  ;  he  was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gauh 
But  Pompey,  Who  was  there,  gaA-e  him  an  apartment  in  his 
house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him.  Besides  the 
money  he  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with 
Caesar,  Ptolemy  had  formerly  cultivated  his  friendship  by 
various  services  which  he  had  rendered  him  during  the  wai* 
with  Mithridates,  and  had  maintained  eight  thousand  horse 
for  him  in  that  of  Judea.  Having  therefore  made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he 
demanded  that  they  should  oblige  them  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance 
granted  him.  Pomi)ey's  factions  obtained  him  their  com. 
*  Plut.  In  Cato,  Utic.  p.  T76. 
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pliance.  The  consul  Lei)tulus,  to  wlioiu  Cilicia,  separated 
from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria  had  fallen  by  lot,  was 
charged  with  the  re-establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the 
throne.* 

But  before  his  consulshij)  expired,  the  Egyptians,  having 
been  informed  that  their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they  be- 
lieved, and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent  thither  a  solemn 
embassy,  to  justify  the  revolt  before  the  senate.  That  em- 
bassy consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  of  whom 
the  chief  was  a  celebrated  philosopher  named  Dion,  who 
had  many  influential  friends  at  Rome.  Ptolemy  having  re- 
ceived advice  of  this,  foiind  means  to  destroy  most  of  those 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  so  much 
intimidated  those  Avhom  he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill, 
that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  themselves  of  their 
commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for  so  many  murders. 
But  as  all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  asliighly 
odious  as  he  was  before  contemptible;  and  his  immense  pro- 
fusions, in  gaining  the  poorest  and  self-interested  senators, 
became  so  public  that  nothing  else  was  talked  of  throughout 
the  citj'.f 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess 
of  audacity,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  ]>ersons  of  integ- 
rity in  the  senate.  M.  Favonius,  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  himself  against  Ptolemy. 
Upon  his  request  it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  or- 
dered to  attend,  in  order  to  their  knowing  the  truth  from 
his  own  mouth.  But  the  king's  party,  composed  of  that  of 
Pompey  and  Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  had  corrupted  with 
money,  and  of  those  who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt 
others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favor,  that  Dion  did  not  dare 
to  appear ;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to  be 
killed  some  short  time  after,  though  he  who  did  the  murder 
was  accused  juridically,  the  king  was  discharged  of  it,  u|)on 
maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the  action. 

Whether  that  prince  thought  that  nothing  farther  at 
Rome  demanded  his  presence,  or  apprehended  receiving 
some  affront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continixed  there  any 
longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and  re- 
tired to  Ephesus,  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait 
there  the  decision  of  his  destiny. 

His  affair  made  more  noise  than  ever  "at  Rome.     One  of 

*  Dion.  Ca-s.  1.  xxxix.  pp.  97,  9S.    Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.    Cic.  ad  Famil.  1.  i. 
ep.  14.     Id.  in  Piso,  pp.  48-50.    Id.  pro  Gael.  n.  23,  24. 
t  A.  M.  5947.    Ant.  J.  C.  57. 
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the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active,  enter- 
prising young  man,  who  was  not  Avanting  in  eloquence,  de- 
clared himself,  in  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and 
Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people  with  singu- 
lar pleasure  and  extraordinary  applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  Avaited  till 
the  new  consuls  were  elected,  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had 
quitted  that  office,  he  proposed  to  the  people  an  oracle  of 
the  Sibyl's,  which  imported,  "  If  a  king  of  Egypt,  having 
occasion  for  aid,  applies  to  yon,  you  shall  not  refuse  him 
your  amity ;  but  you  shall  not  give  him  any  troops  ;  for  if 
you  do,  you  Avill  suffer  and  hazard  much."  * 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles 
first  to  the  senate,  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined 
whether  they  Avere  ]n'oi)er  to  be  divulged.  But  Cato,  ap- 
prehending tliat  the  king's  faction  miglit  occasion  the  ])ass- 
ing  a  resolution  there  to  suppress  this,  which  was  so  oppo- 
site to  that  prince,  immediately  presented  the  priests,  Avith 
whom  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  to  the  ])eople,  and 
obliged  them,  by  the  authority  Avhich  his  office  as  tribune 
gave  him,  to  expose  Avhat  they  had  found  in  them  to  the 
public,  Avithout  demanding  the  senate's  opniion. 

This  Avas  a  ncAv  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Len- 
tulus. The  Avords  of  the  Sibyl  Avere  too  express  not  to 
make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  Avhich  their  en- 
emies desired  :  so  that  Lentulus,  Avhose  consulship  had  ex- 
pired, not  being  Avilling  to  receive  the  affront  to  his  face,  of 
having  the  senate's  decree  revoked,  by  Avhich  he  Avas  ap- 
pointed to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  his 
province  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  neAv 
consuls,  named  Marcellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pom- 
pey,^a\'ing  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  senate,  it  Avas  de- 
creed that  regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared 
dangerous  for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  of 
Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate 
so  simple,  or  rather  so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such 
an  oracle.  No  one  doubted,  but  that  it  had  been  con- 
trived for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  work  of 
some  secret  intrigue  of  policy.  But  it  had  been  published 
and  approved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  credulous  and 
cuperstitious  to  excess ;  and  the  senate  could  pass  no  other 
judgment  upon  it. 

*  A.  M.  3948.    Ant.  J.  C.  56. 
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This  new  incident  oblifjed  Ptolemy  to  chanG:e  his  meas- 
ures. Seeing  that  Lentulus  had  too  many  enemies  at  home, 
he  abandoned  the  decree  by  Avhich  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned for  his  re-establishment,  and  demanding  by  Ammo- 
nias, his  ambassador,  whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pom- 
pey  should  be  appointed  to  execute  the  same  commission  ; 
because,  it  not  being  possible  to  execute  it  with  open  force, 
upon  account  of  the  oracle,  he  rightly  judged  that  it  was 
necessary  to  substitute,  in  the  room  of  force,  a  person  of 
great  authority ;  and  Pompey  was  at  that  time  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  his  glory,  from  his  success  in  having  destroyed 
Mithridates,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  king  Asia  had 
seen  since  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the  senate,  and 
debated  with  great  animation  by  the  different  parties  that 
rose  up  in  it.  The  difference  of  opinions  caused  several 
sittings  to  be  lost  without  any  determination.*  Cicero 
never  abandoned  the  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  intimate 
friend,  who,  during  his  consulship,  had  infinitely  contrib- 
uted to  his  being  recalled  from  banishment.  But  what 
means  was  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  things  stood  ?  And  what  could  that  procon- 
sul do  against  a  great  kingdom,  without  using  the  force  of 
arms,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  b}'  the  oracle?  In 
this  manner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  subtlety,  that 
were  not  used  to  consider  things  in  different  lights.  The 
oracle  only  jirohibited  giving  the  king  any  troojis  for  his  re- 
establishment.  Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  him  in  some 
place  near  the  frontiers,  and  went,  however,  Avith  a  good 
army  to  besiege  Alexandria?  After  he  had  taken  it,  he 
might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place, 
and  then  sent  the  king  thither,  who  would  have  found  all 
things  disposed  for  his  reception,  without  violence"  or 
troops.  This  was  Cicero's  advice ;  to  confirm  which,  I 
shall  repeat  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
him  at  that  time  to  Lentulus.  "  You  are  the  best  judge, 
says  he,  "  as  you  are  master  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what 
you  can  undertake  and  effect.  If  it  seems  practicable  for 
you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  it  is  without  doubt  both  for  youV  own  and  the  honor 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  you  should  go  thither  with  your 
fleet  and  army,  leaving  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  in  some 
other  neighboring  place,  in  order  that,  after  you  have  ai> 
*  Cic.  ad  Famil,  1.  1,  epist.  7. 
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peased  the  revolt,  and  left  good  garrisons  where  necessary, 
that  prince  may  safely  return  thither.  In  this  manner  you 
will  reinstate  him,  according  to  the  senate's  first  decree, 
and  he  be  restored  witliout  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure 
us  is  the  sense  of  the  Sibyl."  *  Wovdd  one  believe  that  a 
grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair  so  important  as  that  in  the 
present  question,  should  be  capable  of  an  evasion,  which 
appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  probity 
upon  which  Cicero  valued  himself?  It  was  because  he 
reckoned  the  oracle  only  pretended  to  be  the  Sibyl's,  as 
indeed  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  im- 
posture. 

Lentulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise, 
which  were  great  and  real,  was  afraid  to  engage  in  it,  and 
took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter,  where  he  represented,  "  That  all  the  world  would 
judge  of  his  conduct  from  the  event :  that  therefore  he  had 
only  to  take  his  measures  so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success, 
and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  not  to  undertake 
it."  t 

Gabinius,  Avho  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  pro- 
consul, was  less  apprehensive  and  cautious.  Though  every 
proconsul  was  prohibited  by  an  express  law  to  quit  his  prov- 
ince, or  declare  any  war  whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest 
border,  Avithout  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had 
marched  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  prince  of  Parthia,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  the  king  his  brother,  which 
kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  had  already 
passed  tlie  Euphrates  with  liis  army  for  that  purpose,  when 
Ptolemy  joined  him  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common 
friend  and  patron,  who  had  very  lately  been  declared  consul 
for  the  ensuing  year.  In  these  letters  he  conjured  Gabi- 
nius to  do  his  utmost  in  favor  of  the  proposals  which  that 
prince  should  make  to  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establish- 
ment in  his  kingdom.  However  dangerous  that  conduct 
might  be,  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and  still  more  the  hope 
of  considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver.  The 
lively  remonstrances  of  Antony,  who  songht  occasions  to 
signalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  inclined  to  please  Ptol- 
emy,   whose  entreaties  flattered  his  ambition,- fully  deter- 

♦  Ita  fore  ut  per  te  restituatur,  quemadmodiim  initio  seiiatus  censuit ;  et 
sine  iiiulLituiliiie  reducatur,  quemadm  )dum  homines,  religiosi  Sibyllse  placero 
dixerunt. 

t  Ex  eventu  bomines  de  tuo  coiisilio  esse  judicaturos,  videmus.  Nos  qui- 
dem  lioc  sentiinus  :  si  exploratum  tibi  sit.  posse  te  illias  regno  potiri,  uon  esse 
cunctandum  :  sin  dtibinm,  non  esse  couandum. 

Vol.  IV.— 41 
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mined  him.  This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  after- 
wards formed  the  second  triumvirate  with  Octavius  and 
Lepidus.  Gabinius  had  engaged  him  to  follow  him  into 
Syria,  by  giving  him  the  conmiand  of  his  cavalry.  The 
more  dangerous  the  enterprise,  the  more  right  Gabinius 
thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it.  Tlie  lat- 
ter, who  found  no  difficulty  in  agi-eeing  to  any  terms,  of- 
fered him,  for  himself  and  the  anny,  ten  thousand  talents, 
the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  immediately  in  ready 
money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should  be  reinstated. 
Gabinius  accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation.  * 

Egypt  had  continued  under  the  government  of  queen 
Berenice.  As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egy]>- 
tians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice  to  Aiiti- 
ochus  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selene's  side, 
was  the  nearest  male  heir.  The  ambassadors  found  him 
dead,  and  returned ;  they  brought  an  account,  that  his 
brother  Seleucus,  surnamed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive. 
The  same  offers  were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He 
Avas  a  pi'ince  of  mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  His  first  care  was  to 
cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  cof- 
fin of  glass,  in  order  to  seize  that  of  gold,  in  which  it  had 
lain  untouched  till  then.  This  action,  and  many  others  of  a 
like  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally  odious  to  his  queen 
and  subjects,  she  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  strangled. 
He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucides.  She 
afterwards  espoused  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana  in 
Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the  great  Mithridates, 
though,  in  fact,  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  chief  general,  f 

Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 
crossed  Palestine,  marched  directly  into  Egypt.  What  was 
most  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way  by  which  they 
must  necessarily  march  to  Pelusium  ;  for  they  could  not 
avoid  jjassing  plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as 
was  terrible  to  think  on,  and  so  parched,  that  there  was  not 
any  water  to  be  found  within  the  Avhole  length  of  the  moors 
of  Serbonida.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  Avith  the  horse, 
not  only  seized  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusium,  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  that  side,  with  the  whole  garrison,  he 
made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  gave  his 
general  great  hopes  of  the  expedition,  t 

*  A.  M.  3919.  Ant.  J.  C.  55.  App.  in  Svr.  p.  120,  et  in  Parth.  p.  134.  Plut. 
in  Anton,  pp.  916,  917. 

t  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  538.  Id.  1.  xvii.  pp.  794-796.  Dion.  1.  xxxix.  pp.  115-117 
Cic.  in  Fison.  ii.  49,  50.  t  Plut.  in  Anton,  pp.  916,  917. 
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The  enemy  derived  considerable  nd  vantage  from  the  de- 
sire of  glory  which  stirnuhited  Antony ;  for  I'tolemy  had 
no  sooner  entered  Pekisiura,  than,  out  of  the  violence  of  his 
hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  to  the  sword.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that 
such  an  act  of  cruelty  would  revert  upon  himself,  opposed 
it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from  executing  his  design.  In 
all  the  battles  and  encounters  Avhich  immediately  followed 
one  another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valor,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  all  the  abilities  of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success, 
he  entered  the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  very  low,  and  consequently  the  most 
proper  time  for  the  conquest  of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was 
brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in 
his  defence,  and  disputed  his  ground  very  well  with  the 
enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order  to  marcli- 
against  the  Romans,  when  it  Avas  necessary  to  encamp,  and 
break  ground  for  the  intrenchments,  the  Egyptians,  accus- 
tomed to  live  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  raised  an  outcry, 
that  Archelaus  should  employ  the  mercenaries  in  such  work, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  What  could  be  expected  from 
Buch  troops  in  a  battle?  They  were,  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the 
rout.  Archelaus  was  killed,  fighting  valiantly.  Antony, 
who  had  been  his  particular  friend  and  guest,  having  found 
his  body  upon  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  royal  man- 
ner, and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great  magnificence. 
By  this  action  he  left  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  acquired  among  the  Romans  who  served  with 
him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  singular  valor 
and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Aule- 
tes,  who  took  entire  possession  of  his  dominions.  In  order 
to  strengthen  him  in  it,  Gabinius  left  him  some  Roman 
troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person.  Tliese  troops  contracted 
at  Alexandria  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and 
indulged  in  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  reigned  there 
in  almost  every  city.  Auletes  put  his  daughter  Berenice  to 
death,  for  having  worn  the  crown  during  his  exile  ;  and  af- 
terwards got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  per- 
sons who  had  been  of  the  adverse  party  to  him.  He  had 
occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up 
tlic  sum  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  was 
indebted  for  his  re-establishment. 
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The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  witliout  mur- 
muring ;  but  some  days  after,  a  Roman  soldier  accidentally 
killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of  Gabinius,  nor  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  from  tearing  him  to 
pieces  upon  the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  the  gods 
of  the  country,  cats  being  ranked  among  their  deities.  * 

Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptol- 
emy Auletes,  except  that  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  who  had 
either  lent  him,  or  caused  to  be  lent  him,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him, 
in  order  to  his  being  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated  ; 
that  prince  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  despaired  of 
satisfying  him,  unless  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him  the 
care  of  his  revenues ;  by  which  means  he  might  reimburse  him- 
self by  little  and  little  with  his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate 
creditor  having  accepted  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of  losing  his 
debt  if  he  refused  it,  the  king  soon  found  a  color  for  caus- 
ing him  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and 
dearest  of  Caesar's  friends,  and  though  Pomj^ey  was  in  some 
measure  security  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and 
the  obligations  executed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  pro- 
curement, in  a  country-house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thouglit  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  es- 
cape from  ])rison  and  Egypt,  more  miserable  than  he  went 
thither.  To  complete  his  disgrace,  he  was  prosecuted  in 
form,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome,  for  having  aided 
Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent 
him  for  that  use  ;  for  having  dishonored  his  quality  of  Ro- 
man knight,  by  the  employment  he  had  accepted  in  Egypt ; 
and  lastly,  for  having  shared  in  the  money  which  Gabinius 
brought  from  thence,  with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
connived.  Cicero's  discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still 
have,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy 
of  this  unworthy  king.f 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  about  four  years  after  his  re-establish- 
ment, t  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  lie  gave  his 
crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  his 
■will,  that  they  should  marry  together,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  house,  and  govern  jointly.  And  because  they 
"were  both  very  young,  for  the  daughter,  who  was  the  eld- 
est, was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  left  them  under  the 

•  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  pp.  74,  75.  +  Cic.  pro  Kabir.  Posth. 

t  A.M.  3953.    Ant.  J.  C.  51.    Caesar  de  Bello  Civ.  1.  x.  v. 
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tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous  Cleo- 
patra, whose  history  it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  We  find 
the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young  king's  guardian, 
who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.* 

SECTION    II. CLEOPATRA     EXPELLED     THE    THRONE  ;    BUT    IS 

AFTERWARDS,    WITH    HER    YOUNGER    BROTHER,  RE-ESTAB- 
LISHED.      POIXPEY    ASSASSINATED. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her 
brother's  reign.  That  prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition 
of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of  Achillas  the  general  of  his 
army.  Tiiose  two  ministers,  to  engross  all  affairs  to  them- 
selves, had  deprived  Cleopatra,  in  the  king's  name,  of  the 
share  in  the  sovereignty  left  her  by  the  will  of  Auletes.  In- 
jured in  this  manner,  she  went  into  Syria  and  Palestine  to 
raise  troops  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  lier  rights 
by  force  of  arms.f 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister,  that  Pompey,  after  having 
lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  to  Egypt ;  conceiving  that 
he  should  find  there  an  open  and  assured  asylum  in  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  had  been  the  protector  of  Auletes,  the  father 
of  the  reigning  king,  and  it  was  solely  to  his  influence  he 
was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment.  He  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  son  grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by 
him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with 
his  army,  between  Pelusium  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleo- 
patra, at  no  great  distance,  at  the  head  of  her  troops  also. 
Pompey,  on  approaching  the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  de- 
mand permission  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with 
Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  the  young  king's  preceptor,  and 
with  some  others,  what  answer  they  shouhl  mi  ke  ;  Pompey, 
in  the  mean  time,  waited  the  result  of  that  council,  and 
chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three 
unworthy  jiersons  who  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe 
his  safety  to  Cffisar,  Avho  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans.  Tliis  council  differed  in  opinion  ; 
some  were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  having  him  told  to 
seek  a  retreat  elsewhere.    Theodotus  approved  neither  of 

*  Eutro. 

t  A.  M.  3956.  Ant.  -T.  C.  48.  Plut.  in  Pomp.  pp.  6.'59-662.  Id.  in  Caes.  pp. 
730,  T31,  Appian  de  Bell,  Civ.  pp.  480-484.  Cses.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  iii.  Diod.  U 
Xlii.  pp.  200-206. 
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these  methods ;  and  displaying  all  his  eloquence,  undertook 
to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made 
than  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His  reason  was,  that 
if  they  received  him,  Caesjir  would  never  forgive  their  hav- 
ing assisted  his  enemy  ;  if  they  sent  him  away  without  aid, 
and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in  his  favor,  lie  would  not  fail 
to  I'evenge  himself  upon  them  for  their  refusal,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  security  for  them,  but  in  ]nitting  him  to 
death  ;  by  which  means  they  would  gain  Caesar's  friendship, 
and  prevent  the  other  from  ever  doing  them  any  harm  ;  for, 
said  he,  according  to  the  2:)roverb,  "  Dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  prevailed,  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  wisest 
and  most  safe.  Septimus,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Egyjjt,  and  some  others,  were  charged  with 
putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on 
board  a  shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  great  vessels  could 
not  approach  the  shore  without  difficulty.  The  troops  were 
drawn  up  on  the  sea-side,  with  the  pretence  of  doing  honor 
to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  pei-fidious 
Septimus  tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  and  bade  him  to  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom 
he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son.  Pompey  then 
embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  Avas  already  in  tears  for 
his  death ;  and  after  having  repeated  these  verses  of  Sop- 
hocles, "  Every  man  that  enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  be- 
comes his  slave,  though  fi*ee  before,"  he  went  into  the  shallop. 
When  they  saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed 
him  before  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  tlirew  his 
T^ody  upon  the  strand,  where  it  had  no  other  funeral  than 
what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
old  Roman  who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  him  a 
wretched  funeral  pile,  and  covered  him  with  some  fragments 
of  an  old  wreck  that  had  been  driven  ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is 
easier  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of 
grief  from  so  tragical  an  object,  than  to  describe  it.  Those 
who  were  in  her  galley,  and  in  two  other  shiiis  in  company, 
made  the  coast  resound  with  tlie  cries  they  raised,  and 
weighing  anchor  immediately,  set  sail  before  the  Avind,  which 
blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea.  This  prevented 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from 
pursuing  their  design. 

Caesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither 
he  suspected  Pompey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in 
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hopes  of  finding  him  alive.  That  he  miglit  be  there  tlie 
sooner,  he  took  very  few  troops  with  him ;  only  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  He  left 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his 
lieutenant-generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  advantages 
of  his  victory  which  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his 
authority  in  all  those  countries.  As  for  his  own  person,* 
confiding  in  his  reputation,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  at 
Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  secure  for  him,  he  made 
no  scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he 
had.     He  was  very  nigh  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey's  death, 
and  found  the* city  in  great  confusion.  Theodotus,  believ- 
ing he  should  do  him  an  exceeding  pleasure,  presented  him 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it, 
and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  give  him 
horror.  He  even  caused  it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual 
solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  his  esteem  for  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favors,  all  who  had 
adhered  to  him,  then  in  Egypt :  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most  grateful  advantage  of  this 
victory,  was  to  find  every  day  some  new  occasion  to  pre- 
serve the  lives,  and  do  services  to  some  citizens  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and 
many  murdei-s  were  committed  there  ;  the  city  having  nei- 
ther law  nor  government,  because  Avithout  a  master.  Caesar 
perceiving  that  the  small  number  of  troops  with  him  were 
far  from  being  sufticient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious 
popidace,  gave  orders  for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia  to 
inarch  thither.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  leave  Egypt, 
because  of  the  Etesian  wmds,  which  in  that  country  blow 
continually  in  the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from 
quitting  Alexandria ;  those  winds  are  then  always  due 
nortli.  Not  to  lose  time,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance  of  the 
difference  between  Pompey  and  his  sister  Cleo]jatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Caesar  was  consul  for  the  first 
time,  Auletes  had  gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand 
talents,  and  by  that  means  had  assured  himself  of  the  throne, 
and  been  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans.  The 

*  Csesar  conflsus  fama  rerum  gestarum,  infirinis  auxiliis  profiscisci  uou  du- 
bitaverat :  atque  omnem  sibi  locum  tuUuu  fore  existimabat.— baes. 
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king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  given  liim  an 
obligation  for  the  remainder. 

CiBsar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he 
wanted  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  exacted  it  with 
rigor.  Pothinus,  Ptolemy's  first  minister,  employed  various 
stratagems  to  make  this  rigor  appear  still  greater  than  it 
really  was.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  to  be  found  in  them,  and  made  the  king,  and  all  the 
great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  eat  out  of  eartlien  or  wooden 
vessels,  insinuating  that  Caesar  had  seized  upon  all  their 
silver  and  gold  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the 
populace  by  such  reports,  which  Avere  jilausible,  though  en- 
tirely groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Caesar, 
and  made  them  at  last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  acted  as  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him,  for  the 
decision  of  their  difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  Avhat 
he  founded  his  authority  for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He 
therefore  decreed  in  form,  that  they  should  disband  their 
armies,  should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him  and 
receive  such  sentence  as  he  should  pass  between  them.  This 
order  was  looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the  royal 
dignity,  which  being  independent,  acknowledged  no  su2:)erior, 
and  could  be  judged  by  no  tribunal.  Caesar  replied  to  these 
complaints,  that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  of  being  arbitrator 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the 
tuition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  whole  au- 
thority then  vested  in  his  person,  in  quality  of  consul  ;  that 
as  guardian,  he  had  a  right  to  arbitrate  between  them  ;  and 
that  all  he  pretended  to,  as  executor  of  the  will,  was  to  es- 
tablish peace  between  the  brother  and  sister.  This  explana- 
tion having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at  length  brought 
before  Csesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  her 
presence  would  be  more  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she 
could  employ  with  her  judge.  She  caused  him  to  be  told, 
that  she  perceived  those  she  employed  in  her  behalf  betrayed 
her,  and  demanded  permission  to  appear  in  person.  Plut- 
arch says  it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed  her  to  come  and 
plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her  of  all  her  friends, 
but  Apollodorus,  the  Sicilian,  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Alexandria, 
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when  it  was  quite  dark,  at  niglit.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  means  of  entering  witliout  being  known,  she  thought  of 
this  stratagem.  She  laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a 
bundle  of  clothes.  Apollodorus  wrapt  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied 
it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through 
the  port  of  the  citadel  to  Caesar's  apartment,  who  was  far 
from  being  displeased  with  the  stratagem.  The  first  sight 
of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  effect  upon  him  she 
desired. 

Caesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to 
take  her  again,  and  be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  saw 
plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his  adversary  ;  and  hav- 
ing learned  that  his  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  in 
Caesar's  own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury, 
and  in  the  open  street  took  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it 
to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  with  his 
face  bathed  in  tears,  that  he  v/as  betrayed,  and  relating  the 
circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  city  Avas  in  motion.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  po])ulace,  and  led  them  on  tumult  u  usly  to 
charge  Caesar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on  such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Ca3sar  had  with  him,  secured 
the  person  of  Ptolemy.  But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  passed,  were  dispersed  in  the  several  quarters  of 
that  great  city,  Caesar  must  have  infallibly  been  overpowered 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  show  liimself  to  them  from  a 
part  of  the  palace,  so  high  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon 
it ;  hence  he  assured  them  that  they  would  be  fully  satisfied 
with  the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises  appeased 
the  Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  summoned  by  his  order.  After 
having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  king  to  be  read,  he  de- 
creed, as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  intent  of 
that  will ;  and  that  Ptolemy,  the  younger  son,  and  xirsinoe, 
the  younger  daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added 
the  "last  article  to  please  the  people ;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift 
he  made  them,  as  the  Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of 
that  island.  But  he  feared  the  effects  of  the  Alexandrians' 
fury ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  danger,  was  the  reason 
of  his  making  that  concession. 

All  persons,  except  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed 
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with  tliis  decree.  As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the 
breach  between  Ck'0])atra  and  her  brotlier,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  he  liad  reason  to  ap- 
prehend tliat  tlie  consequences  of  this  accommodation  would 
proA'e  fatal  to  him.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  Caesar's  decree, 
he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects  of  jealousy  and 
discontent.  He  gave  out  that  Caesar  had  only  granted  this 
decree  by  force,  and  through  fear,  which  would  not  long 
subsist ;  and  that  his  true  design  was  to  place  only  Cleopatra 
upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the  Egyptians  exceedingly 
feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should  gov- 
airn  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority  to  herself.  When 
he  saw  that  the  ]3eople  acceded  to  his  vieAvs,  he  made  Achil- 
las advance  at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Pelusium,  in  order 
to  drive  Ca3sar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  ap])roach  of  that 
army  threw  all  things  into  their  first  confusion.  Achillas, 
who  had  twenty  thousand  good  troops,  despised  Caesar's  small 
number,  and  believed  he  should  overpower  him  immediately. 
But  Csesar  posted  his  men  so  well  in  the  sti*eets,  and  upon 
th«  avenues  of  the  quai-ter  in  his  possession,  that  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  supporting  their  attack.* 

When  they  saw  that  they  could  not  force  him,  they 
changed  their  measures,  and  marched  towai'ds  the  port,  with 
design  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fleet,  to  cut  off  his 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  thereby  pre^'ent  him  from 
receiving  succors  and  convoys  on  that  side.  But  Caesar  again 
frustrated  their  design,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  by  possessing  himself  of  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
which  he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  he  preserved  and  se- 
cured his  communication  with  the  sea,  without  which  he 
must  have  been  entirely  ruined.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire 
came  so  near  the  quay,  that  the  flames  extended  to  the 
heigiiboring  houses,  from  whence  they  spread  throughout 
the  whole  quarter  called  Bruchion.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
famous  library,  which  had  been  the  Avork  of  so  many  kings, 
and  in  which  there  Avere  four  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
was  consumed.     What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature  ! 

Caesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent 
into  all  the  neighboring  countries  for  aid.  He  Avrote,  among 
others,  to  Domitius  Caivinus,  whom  he  had  left  to  command 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  his  danger.  That  gen- 
eral immediately  detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea.     That  which  went  by  sea  arrive4,  in  time: 

•  A.  M.  3957.    Ant.  J.  C.  47. 
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the  other,  wliicli  marched  by  land,  did  not  go  thither  at  all, 
because  the  war  was  terminated  before  it  could  arrive.  J3ut 
Caesar  was  best  served  by  Mithridates  the  Pergamenian, 
whom  lie  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilieia,  for  he  brought  him  the 
troops  which  extricated  him  from  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel. 

While  he  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  might 
not  fight  an  army  so  superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit, 
he  caused  the  quarter  in  his  possession  to  be  fortified.  lie 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and 
other  works.  Those  lines  included  the  ])alace,  a  theatre  very 
near  it,  wliich  he  made  use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way  that 
led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  Avhile  was  in  Cffisar's  hands ;  and  Pothi- 
nus,  his  governor  and  first  minister,  who  acted  in  concert 
with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  that  passed,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  })ush  the  siege  with  vigor.  One  of  his  let- 
ters was  at  last  intercepted ;  and  his  treason  being  thereby 
discovered,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated 
Arsinoe,  the  youngest  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehending  the 
same  fate,  because  be  had  shared  in  that  treason,  carried  off 
the  young  princess,  and  esca]jed  into  the  camp  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  family  at 
their  head,  were  overjoyed  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed 
her  queen.  But  Ganymedes,  who  entertained  thoughts  of 
sup])lanting  Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused  of 
having  given  up  to  Cassar  the  fleet  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  Romans,  which  occasioned  that  general's  being 
put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  transferred 
to  himself.  He  also  took  upon  him  the  administration  of  all 
other  affairs,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want  capacity  for  the 
duties  of  a  prime  minister,  probity  only  excepted,  which  is 
often  accounted  little  or  no  qualification  ;  he  had  all  the  ne- 
cessary penetration  and  activity,  and  contrived  a  thousand 
stratagems  to  distress  Caesar  during  the  continuance  of  this 
war  :  he  found  means  to  spoil  all  the  fresh  water  in  his 
quarter,  and  was  very  near  destroying  him  by  that  means ; 
for  there  was  no  other  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  but  that  of 
the  Nile,  In  every  house  were  vaulted  reservoirs,  where  it 
was  kept,*  Every  year,  upon  the  great  rise  of  the  Nile,  the 
water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  canal,  which  had  been 

*  There  are  to  this  day  exactly  the  same  kind  of  caves  at  Alexaudria,  which 
are  filled  ouee  a  year,  as  formei^ly — TUeveuot'B  Travels. 
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cut  for  that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  purpose,  "was 
turned  into  the  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  were  the  cis- 
terns of  the  city,  where  it  became  clear  by  degrees.  The 
masters  of  houses  and  their  families  drank  of  this  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  were  forced  to  drink 
the  running  water,  which  was  muddy  and  very  unwhole- 
some ;  for  there  were  no  springs  in  the  city.  Those  caverns 
were  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communicated 
with  each  other.  This  provision  of  water  served  for  the 
whole  year.  Every  house  had  an  opening,  not  unlike  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  through  wlucli  the  water  was  taken  up 
either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused  all  the 
communications  with  the  caverns  in  tlie  quarter  of  Ca?sar  to 
be  stopped  u]);  and  then  found  means  to  turn  the  sea-water 
into  the  latter,  and  thereby  spoiled  all  his  iVvsh  v.ator.  As 
soon  as  they  ])erceived  that  the  water  Avas  spoiled,  Caesar's 
soldiers  made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a  tumult,  that 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  quarter,  greatly 
to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediately  thought  of 
ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found, 
which  supplied  them  with  water  enough  to  remedy  the  want 
of  that  which  was  spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Cajsar's  receiving  advice  that  the  legion 
which  Calvinus  had  sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast 
of  Libya,  which  w.as  not  very  distant,  he  advanced  with  his 
whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes 
was  apprised  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the 
Egyptian  ships  he  could  get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon 
his  return.  A  battle  actually  ensued  between  the  two  fleets. 
Ctesar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without 
danger  into  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  the  night  had 
not  come  on,  the  shij)S  of  the  enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the 
8hi]is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with 
which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria.  A  second  action 
was  unvoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to 
the  toj)s  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  port,  to  be  spect;^>tors 
of  the  fight,  and  awaited  the  success  with  fear  and  trembling, 
lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom 
tliere  was  no  resource  left,  if  they  lost  this  battle.  Cajsar 
was  against  victorious.  The  Rhodians,  by  their  valor  and 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  contributed  exceedingly  to  this  victory. 

Caesar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavored  to  seize  the 
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isle  of  Pharos,  where  he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called  the  heptastadion, 
by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent.  But,  after  having 
obtained  scA'eral  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  Avith  the  loss 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  and  was  very  near  falling 
himself  in  his  retreat ;  for  tiic  ship  in  wliich  he  Iiad  designed 
to  get  off,  being  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  great  number  of 
people  who  had  entered  it  with  him,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next  ship. 
While  he  was  in  the  sea,  he  swam  with  one  hand  and  held 
the  other  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  con- 
sequence, so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only 
served  to  give  Cfesar's  troops  new  courage,  entertained 
thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  dissembled  such  a  dis- 
position. They  sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king  of  him  ; 
assuring  him,  that  his  presence  alone  Avould  put  an  end  to 
all  differences.  Ca3sar,  who  well  knew  their  subtle  and 
deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their 
professions ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  thein  up 
their  king's  person,  and  knew  that  if  they  failed  in  their 
promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  side,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant  tlieir  demand.  Pie 
exhorted  the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inspire  his  subjects  with  sentiments  of  peace  and 
equity ;  to  redress  the  evils  with  Avhich  a  war,  very  impru- 
dently undertaken,  distressed  liis  dominions  ;  to  show  him- 
self wortliy  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving 
him  his  liberty ;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  father.  Ptolemy,  early  instructed 
by  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit,  begged 
of  Cagsar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his 
presence,  which  was  a  much  greater  satisfaction  to  him 
than  to  reign  over  others.*  The  sequel  soon  explained  how 
much  sincerity  there  was  in  those  tears  and  professions  of 
amity.  He  was  no  sooner  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  he 
renewed  hostilities  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  The  Egyp- 
tians endeavored,  by  the  means  of  their  fleet,  to  cut  off 
Caesar's  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  another  figlit 
at  sea,  near  Canopus,  in  which  Caesar  was  again  victorious. 
When  this  battle  was  fought,  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  was 

*  Regius  animus  disciplinis  fallaeissimis  eruditus,  ne  a  geiitis  suse  moribua 
degeneraret,  flens  orare  contra  Csesarem  coepit,  ne  se  demitteret ;  non  er.im  reg- 
Hum  ipsum  sibi  conspsctu  Cassaris  esse  jucundius. — Hieio.  de  Bell.  Alex. 
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upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  army  which  he  was 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  Cassar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  assemble  all 
the  troops  he  could,  and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He 
acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  Avith  sucli  diligence  and 
prudence,  that  he  had  soon  formed  a  considerable  army, 
Antipater,  the  Iduma^an,  contributed  very  much  towards  it. 
He  had  not  only  joined  him  with  three  thousand  Jews,  but 
engaged  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Coelosyria  to  send 
him  troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipatei-,  Avho  accompanied 
him  in  person,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  be- 
fore Pelusium,  they  carried  that  place  by  storm.  They 
were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater's  bravery  for  the 
taking  of  this  city;  for  he  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
breach,  and  got  upon  the  Avail,  and  thereby  opened  the  way 
for  those  who  followed  him  to  carry  the  town.* 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  the  country  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of 
which  were  seized  by  the  Jews  Avho  inhabited  it.  The  army 
was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  sole  design  was  u})on  the 
point  of  miscarrying,  if  Anti])ater,  by  his  influence,  and 
that  of  Hyrcanus,  from  whom  he  brought  letters,  had  not 
engaged  tlieni  to  es]x)use  Ca3sai-'s  j^arty.  Upon  the  spread- 
ing of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Mera])his  did  the  same,  and 
Mithridates  received  from  both  all  the  provisions  liis  army 
required.  When  theyAvere  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a 
flying  army  to  dispiite  the  passage  of  the  Nile  Avith  them. 
A  battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  ])ut  liim- 
self  at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  other  to  Antipater.  The  wing  under  the  command 
of  Mithridates  Avas  soon  broken  and  obliged  to  give  Avay  ; 
but  Antipater,  Avho  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side, 
came  to  his  relief.  The  battje  Avas  reneAved,  and  tlie  enemy 
Avere  defeated.  Mithridates  and  Antipater  pursued  them, 
made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained  the  field  of  battle. 
They  took  eA'en  the  enemy's  cam]),  and  obliged  those  Avho 
remained  to  escape  by  repassing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  Avith  his  Avhole  army  in  order 
to  OA'erpoAver  the  victors.  Caesar  also  marched  to  support 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them,  came  directly  to 
a  decisive  battle,  in  Avhich  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Ptolemy,  in  endeavoring  to  esca])e  in  a  boat,  Avas  droAvned 
in  the  Nile.  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  tho 
victor. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  14,  15. 
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Caesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and,  not  finding  any  farther  opi)osition  to  his 
orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ptolemy  lier  other  brother.  Tliis  was  in  fact 
giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone  ;  for  that  young  prince  was  only 
eleven  years  old.  The  passion  whicli  Csesar  had  conceived 
for  that  princess  was  properly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embark- 
ing in  so  dangerous  a  war.  lie  had  by  lier  one  son,  called 
Ciesario,  whom  Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death  when 
he  became  master  of  Alexandria.  His  affection  for  Cleo- 
patra kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  tlian  his  affairs 
required :  for,  though  every  thing  was  settled  in  Egypt  by 
the  end  of  January,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April, 
according  to  Appian,  who  says  he  stayed  there  nine  months. 
He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the  year  before. 

Caesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra. 
Having  embarked  with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her 
through  the  whole  country  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
would  have  ])enetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if  his  army  had  not 
refused  to  follow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  have  her  brought 
to  Rome,  and  to  many  lier  :  and  intended  to  have  caused  a 
law  to  pass  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  wliich  the 
citizens  of  Rome  should  be  permitted  to  marry  such,  and  as 
many  wives  as  they  thought  fit.  Marius  Cinna,  the  ti-ibune 
of  the  ])eople,  declared,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  prejiared 
a  harangue,  in  order  to  propose  that  law  to  the  people,  not 
being  able  to  refuse  Ids  oflices  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Caesar.* 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to 
Rome,  and  she  Avalked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold ;  but 
immediately  after  that  solemnity,  he  set  her  at  liberty.  He 
did  not  permit  her,  however,  to  return  into  Egypt,  lest  her 
presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the 
regulations  he  had  made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the 
province  of  Asia  for  her  residence  ;  or  rather  it  v/as  there 
Antony  found  her  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,'and  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleo- 
patra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Caesar,  in  gratitude  for  the 
aid  he  had  received  from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed  to  be  confirmed,  and  ordered  a  column  to  be 
erected,  on  which,  by  his  command,  all  those  privileges  were 
engraven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

•  Sueton.  in  J.  Caps.  c.  52. 
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What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  Egypt,  was  the  war 
with  Pharnaces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son 
of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontus.  He  fought  a  great 
battle  with  him  near  Zela,  acity  of  Cappadocia,  defeated  his 
whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
To  denote  the  rapidit}^  of  his  conquest,  in  writing  to  one  of 
his  friends,  he  made  use  of  only  these  three  words,  "  Veni, 
vidi,  vici ; "  that  is  to  say,  "  I  came,  I  saM*,  I  conquered."  * 

SECTION  III. CLEOPATRA  REIGNS  ALONE.   DEATH  OF  JULIUS 

C-^SAR.   TRAOICAL  END  OF  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Caesar,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra 
upon  the  throne,  and,  for  form  only,  had  associated  her 
brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was  only  eleven  years  of 
age.  During  his  minority  all  power  was  in  her  hands.  When 
he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  was  to  govern  for 
himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  authority,  she 
poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egj-pt.f 

In  this  interval,  Ccesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the 
conspirators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  the  triumvirate  between  Antony,  Lepidus  and  Octavius 
Caesar,  had  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cassar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself,  without  hesitation,  for  the 
triumvirs.  She  gave  Albienus,  the  consid  Dolabella's  lieu- 
tenant, four  legions,  wliich  were  the  remains  of  the  armies 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  which 
Cffisar  had  left  with  her  for  the  guard  of  Egy])t.  She  had 
also  a  fleet  in  readiness  for  sailing,  but  prevented  by  stormjs 
from  setting  out.  t 

Cassius  made  himself  master  of  these  four  legions,  and 
frequently  solicited  Cleopatra  for  aid,  Avhich  she  as  often  re- 
fused. She  sailed  sometime  after  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
join  Antony  and  Octavius.  A  violent  storm  occasioned. the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  ships,  and  falling  sick,  she 
was  obliged  to  return  into  Egjpt.  § 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  having  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate  there,  the  kings, 
princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  east,  came  thither  in  throngs 
to  make  their  court  to  him.      He  was  informed  that  the 

*Plut.  inCses.  p.  73L 

t  A.  M.  3961.     Ant.  J.  C.  43.     .Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  4.     Porphvr.  p.  226. 

t  Appian.  \.  3,  p.  576,  L  iv.  p.  623,  1.  v.  p.  675.  •   .     §  A.  M.  3062.    Aut.  J.  C.  42, 
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governors  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  dependent  on  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against  Dolabella.  He 
cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her 
governors  ;  and  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to 
come  to  him  in  Cilicia,  whither  he  was  going  to  assemble 
the  states  of  that  province.  That  step  became  very  fatal 
to  Antony  in  its  effects,  and  occasioned  his  ruin.  His  love 
for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions  in  him,  till  then 
concealed  or  asleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  madness,  and 
finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  honor 
and  virtue  Avhich  he  might  perhaps  still  retain.* 

Cleopatra,  assi;red  of  her  charms  by  the  proof  she  had 
already  so  successfully  made  of  them  upon  Jidius  Caesar, 
was  in  hopes  that  she  could  also  very  easily  captivate 
Antony ;  and  the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  her 
only  when  she  was  very  young,  and  had  no  experience  of  the 
w^orld  ;  whereas  she  was  going  to  appear  before  Antony  at 
an  age  wherein  women,  with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite 
the  whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  treat  and  conduct  the 
greatest  affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and-twenty 
years  old.  She  provided  herself  therefore  with  exceedingrich 
pi'esents,  great  sums  of  money,  and  esjiecially  the  most  mag- 
nificent habits  and  ornaments  ;  and  with  still  higher  hopes 
in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  power- 
ful than  dress,  or  even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  way  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony, 
w^ho  was  at  Tarsus,  and  from  liis  friends,  pressing  her  to 
hasten  her  journey ;  but  she  only  laughed  at  their  solicita- 
tions, and  made  no  more  liaste  .on  that  account.  After 
having  crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus  ; 
and  going  up  that  river,  landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was 
equipage  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  hers.  The 
whole  stern  of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were 
purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth 
of  gold  Avas  raised  upon  the  deck,  under  which  appeared  the 
queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  some  of  whom  represented  the 
Nereids,  and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of  trumpets,  were 
heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps,  and  other  such  instruments 
of  music,  breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the  oars 
kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Per- 
fumes burned  on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odors  to  a 

»  A.  M.  3963.  Ant.  J.  C.  41.  Plut.  ill  Anton,  pp.  92G,  92T.  Diod.  1.  xlTiii.  p. 
371.    Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  v.  n.  671. 
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great  distance  on  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  its  banks, 
that  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  all  the  people  of  Tarsus 
went  out  to  meet  her ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time 
was  giving  audience,  saw  his  tribunal  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  not  a  single  person  with  him  but  his  lictors  and 
domestics.  A  rumor  was  spread  that  it  Avas  the  goddess 
Venus,  Avho  came  in  masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for 
the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  tlian  Antony  sent  to  com- 
pliment and  invite  her  to  supper.  But  she  answered  his 
deputies,  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  regale  him  herself, 
and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she  had  caused 
to  be  got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  lie  made  no 
difficulty  to  go  thither,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a  mag- 
nificence not  to  be  expressed.  lie  admired  particularly  the 
beauty  of  the  branches,  which  had  been  disposed  with  great 
art,  and  were  so  luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  to 
be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day.  But 
whatever  endeavors  he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  enter- 
tainment, he  confessed  himself  outdone,  as  well  in  the 
splendor  as  the  disposition  of  the  feast,  and  was  the  first  to 
rally  the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own  in  comparison 
with  the  sumptuousness  and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The 
queen,  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross  in  the  pleasant- 
ries of  Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  the 
courtier,  repaid  him  in  his  own  coin ;  but  with  so  much  wit 
and  grace,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  at  it.  For 
the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  conversation,  attended  v»'ith 
all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety,  had  attractions  in  them 
still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  features,  and  left 
such  incentives  in  the  heart  as  are  not  easily  conceived.  She 
charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such  music  and  harmony 
were  in  her  uttei'ance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against 
Cleopatra,  which  were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Antony  with  her  charms, 
and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  he 
could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  caused 
to  be  put  to  death  her  sister  Arsinoe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in  a  secure  asylum. 
Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.     Some  new  banquet 
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still  outdid  that  which  preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study 
to  excel  herself.  Autoriy,  in  a  feast  Avhich  she  made,  -was 
astonished  at  seeing  the  riches  displayed  on  all  sides,  and 
especially  at  the  great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with 
jewels,  and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent  workmen.  She 
told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but  trifles, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet 
was  still  more  superb.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had 
brought  a  good  number  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  officers 
of  rank  and  distinction.  She  presented  them  all  the  vessels 
and  plate  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  used  at  the 
entertainment.* 

It  must  have  been  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circum- 
stance related  by  Pliny,  and  after  him  by  Macrobius,  oc- 
curred. Cleopatra  jested,  according  to  custom,  upon  Anto- 
ny's table,  as  being  very  indifferently  served,  and  inelegant. 
Touched  with  the  raillery,  he  asked  her,  with  some  warmth, 
what  she  thought  would  add  to  its  magnificence?  Cleo})atra 
answered  coldly,  that  she  would  expend  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars. f  He  affirmed 
that  she  only  boasted  ;  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  that  she 
could  never  make  it  appear.  The  Avager  was  laid,  and 
Plancus  was  to  decide  it.  The  next  day  they  came  to  the 
banquet.  The  service  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  in  it.  Antony  cnlculated  the  expense, 
demanded  of  the  queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and 
with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of  victory,  told  her  that 
they  were  still  far  from  that  amount.  Stay,  said  the  queen, 
this  is  only  a  beginning,  I  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  expend 
it  upon  myself.  A  second  table  was  then  brought, $  and, 
according  to  the  order  she  had  before  given  nothing  was  set 
on  it  but  a  single  cup  of  vinegar.  Antony,  surprised  at 
Buch  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was  in- 
tended. Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearls 
that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  which  was  valued  nt  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  these 
pearls  she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vinegar,§  and  after  hav- 

*  Athen.  1.  iv.  pp.  147,  148. 

t  Centies  H.  S.  Hoe  est  ceiities  centeiia  miUies  Resteitiuni. 
i  The  ancients  changed  th  ir  tables  at  every  oouive. 

§"  Vinegar  is  capable  of  (H.-solviiig  the  hardest  things."  "  Aoeti  sncciisdomi- 
tor  rerum,"  as  Pliny  says  or  it,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  ,3.  Cleopatra  had  not  the  glory  of 
the  invention.  Before,  to  'he  disgra'-e  of  royalty,  the  son  of  a  comedian  (Clodiiis, 
the  son  of  iEsopns)  had  d  ne  sometliing  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swallowed 
pearls  dissolved  in  that  manner,  from  the  sole  pleasure  of  making  the  expense 
of  luB  meals  enormous. 

Filius  ^^sopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellm, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  exsorberet,  aceto 

Dlluit  insignem  baccam  — Hor.  !•  it.  Sat.  2. 
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ing  dissolved  it,  she  swallowed  it.  Slie  was  preparing  to  do 
the  like  Avith  the  other.*  Plancus  prevented  her,  and  de- 
ciding the  wager  in  her  favor,  declared  Antony  overcome. 
Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  the  queen  of  the 
singular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  squandered  such  an 
immense  sum  in  two  cups. 

Antony  was  embroiled  with  Caesar.f  While  his  wife  Ful- 
via  was  very  active  at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and 
the  army  of  the  Parthians  was  upon  the  point  of  entering 
Syria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern  liim,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where 
they  passed  their  time  in  games,  amusements,*  and  voluptu- 
ousness, treating  each  other  every  day  at  excessive  and  in- 
credible expenses  ;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic, 
had  the  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  great  noise  tliose  feasts 
made,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes  res})ecting  them. 
Having  been  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw, 
among  other  things,  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the 
same  time.  Upon  which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  great 
number  of  guests  that  he  sujiposed  Avcre  to  be  at  this  supper. 
One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told  him, 
that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  ajid  that  there 
could  not  be  above  ten  in  all :  but  tliat  it  was  necessary  every 
thing  should  be  served  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
every  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  "  For,"  added  he,  "  it  often 
happens  that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment 
after  forbid  it  to  be  served,  having  entered  into  some  convei- 
sation  that  diverts  liim.  For  that  reason,  not  one,  but  many 
suppers  are  provided  ;  because  it  is  hard  to  know  at  what 
time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat."  t 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight 
of  him,  nor  quitted  him  day  nor  niglit,  but  was  always  em- 
ployed in  diverting  and  retaining  him  in  her  chains.  She 
played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  when  he 
exercised  his  troops,  was  always  present.  Her  sole  atten- 
tion was  to  amuse  him  agreeably,  and  not  leave  him  time  to 
conceive  the  least  disgust. 

One  day  when  he  was  fishing,  and  caught  nothing,  he 

•  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Vemia  by  Augustus,  who 
carried  it  to  Home,  on  his  return  from  Alexandria  :  and  having  caused  it  to  he 
cut  in  two.  its  size  was  so  extraordiiiarj-,  that  it  served  for  pendents  in  the  ears 
of  tliat  goddess.  t  A.  >I.  39W.    Aut.  J.  C.  40. 

t  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  928. 
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was  very  much  displeased  on  that  account,  because  tlie 
queen  was  of  the  party;  and  he  was  unAvilling  to  seem  to 
want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  therefore 
came  into  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  dive  secretly 
under  Avater,  and  to  fasten  some  of  their  large  fishes  to  his 
hook  which  they  had  taken  before.  That  order  Avas  execu- 
ted immediately,  and  Antony  drew  uj)  his  line  seA'cral  times 
Avith  a  large  fish  attached  to  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape 
the  fair  Egyptian.  She  affected  great  admiration  and  sur- 
prise at  Antony's  good  fortune  ;  but  told  her  friends  pri- 
A'ately  Avhat  liad  happened,  aiul  invited  them  to  come  the 
next  day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleas-\ntry.  They  did 
not  fail.  When  they  had  all  got  into  the  fishing-boats,  and 
Antony  had  throAvn  his  line,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  Avater,  to  prevent  Anto- 
ny's divers,  and  to  make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large 
salt  fish  that  Avere  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
When  Antony  perceiA'ed  his  line  heaA^y,  he  drew  it  up.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at  the  sight  of 
that  salt  fish  ;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  "  Leave  the  line, 
good  general,  to  us,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Pharos  and 
Canopus  ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
kings." 

While  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  i)uerile  sports 
and  trifling  diversions,  th.e  ucavs  he  received  of  Labienus's 
conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  army,  aAvakened  him 
from  his  profound  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  against 
them.  But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's 
death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to 
young  Caesar,  whose  sister  OctaA'ia  he  married :  a  Avoman  of 
extraordinary  merit,  Avho  had  lately  become  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  Marcellus.  It  Avas  believed  this  marriage  Avould 
make  him  forget  Cleopatra.  But  having  begun  his  march 
against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  for  the  Egyptian,  which 
had  something  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  Avith  more 
violence  than  ever.* 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and 
the  intoxication  of  pleasures,  retained  ahvays  a  taste  for 
polite  learning  and  the  sciences.  In  the  place  where  stood 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  burned 
some  years  before,  as  Ave  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new 
one,  to  the  augmentation  of  Avhich  Antony  greatly  con- 
tributed, by  presenting  her  the  libraries  of  Pergamus,  in 

•  A.  M.  3065.    Aut.  J.  C.  39. 
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wliich  were  above  two  hundred  thousand  vohimes.*  She  did 
not  collect  books  merely  for  ornament ;  she  made  use  of 
them.  There  were  few  bai'barous  nations  to  whom  she  spoke 
by  an  interpreter;  she  answered  most  of  tliem  in  their  own 
language  ;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodyte,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  Parthians.  She  also  knew  several  other  languages  ; 
whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in  Egypt,  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and  some  of  them 
had  even  forgotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue. f 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony, 
saw  him  marry  Octavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  her  rival.  Antony,  to  apjiease  her,  was  obliged  to 
make  her  magnificent  ]>resents.  Ho  gave  her  Phronicia,  the 
the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  ]>art  of 
Cilicia.  To  these  he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia. 
These  great  ]>resents,  Avhich  considerably  abridged  tlie  em- 
pire, very  much  afflicted  the  Romans  ;  and  they  were  no 
less  offended  at  the  excessive  honors  which  he  paid  to  this 
foreign  j^rincess. 

Two  yearSi  passed,  during  which  Antony  made  several 
voyages  to  Rome,  and  undertook  some  expeditions  against 
the  Parthians  aiid  Armenians,  in  which  he  acquired  no  great 
honor. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of 
Anatis,  a  goddess  much  celebrated  among  a  certain  people 
of  Armenia,  was  plundered.  Her  statue  of  massy  gold  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  them 
were  considerably  enriched.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who 
afterwards  settled  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  receive  Augustus  at  his  house,  and  to  entertain  him  at 
supper.  "  Is  it  true,"  said  that  prince  at  table,  talking  of 
this  story,  "  that  the  man  Avho  made  the  first  stroke  at  the 
statue  of  this  goddess  was  immediately  deprived  of  si'ght, 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the  same  hour?"  "If 
it  were,"  replied  the  A-eteran  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  not 
now  have  the  honor  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof, 
being  myself  the  rash  person  who  made  the  first  attack  upon 
her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in  great  stead  ;  for  if  I  have 
any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good  goddess  ; 
upon  one  of  whose  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  sup- 
per." t 

Antony,  believing  he  had  made  every  thing  secure  in 

•  A.  M.  3966.     Ant.  J.  C  38.    Epipliau.  de  meus.  et  pond. 

t  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  927.  t  PUn.  1.  xxx.  c.  23. 
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those  countries,  led  back  liis  troops.  From  liis  impatience 
to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  lie  hastened  his  march  so  much,  not- 
withstanding the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  continual 
snows,  that  he  lost  eight  thousand  men  upon  his  route,  and 
marched  into  Pho'nicia  with  very  few  followers.  He  rested 
there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra;  and  as  she  was  slow  in 
coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  grief,  and  languishment,  that 
visibly  ])reyed  upon  him.  She  at  length  arrived  with  clothes, 
and  great  sums  of  money  for  his  troops.* 

Octavia  had,  at  the  same  time,  quitted  Rome  to  join  him, 
and  was  already  arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  riglitly  per- 
ceived that  she  came  to  dispute  Antony's  heart  with  her. 
She  was  afraid  that  with  her  A^rtue,  wisdom,  and  gravity  of 
manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but 
lively  and  insinuating  attractions,  to  Avin  her  husband,  slie 
Avould  gain  an  absolute  power  over  him.  To  avoid  which 
danger,  she  affected  to  die  for  love  of  Antony;  and,  Avith 
that  view,  made  herself  lean  and  Avan  by  taking  A-ery  little 
nourishment.  Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she 
looked  upon  him  Avith  an  air  of  sur]>rise  and  amazement ; 
Avdien  he  left  her,  seemed  to  languish  Avith  sorroAV  and  de- 
jection. She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and 
at  the  same  moment  endeaA'ored  to  dry  and  conceal  them, 
as  if  to  hide  her  Aveakness  and  disorder.  Antony,  who  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  displeasure  to  Cleo- 
patra, Avrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him 
at  Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  because  he  Avas  on  the 
point  of  undertaking  some  new  expedition.  Pie  was,  in 
reality,  making  preparations  to  rencAV  the  Avar  against  the 
Parthians,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  Avho 
promised  him  poAverful  succors. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he 
did  her,  sent  to  him  to  knoAV  where  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  him  to  haA'e  the  presents  carried  she  had  designed  for 
him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  deliver  them  in 
])erson.  Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no  better 
than  the  first ;  and  Cleopatra,  Avho  had  prcA'ented  his  seeing 
Octavia,  Avould  not  permit  him  to  receive  any  thing  for  her. 
Octavia  Avas  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome,  Avithout 
having  produced  any  other  effect  by  her  voyage,  than  that 
cf  making  Antony  more  inexcusable.  This  was  Avhat  Caesar 
desired  in  order  to  ha\'e  a  juster  reason  for  breaking  en- 
tirely Avith  him. 

*  A.  M.  3908.    Ant.  J.  C.  35.    Plut.  in  Anton,  pp.  239-241. 
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When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a  high 
resentment  of  the  affront  slie  had  received,  ordered  her  to 
quit  Antony's  house,  and  to  go  to  her  own.  Slie  answered, 
that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  house  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  other  reason  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what 
related  to  her,  she  conjured  him  to  renounce  her  interests. 
She  accordingly  always  continued  there,  as  if  he  had  been 
present,  and  educated  with  great  care  and  magnificence,  not 
only  the.  children  he  had  by  her,  but  also  those  of  Fulvia. 
What  a  contrast  is  there  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra! 
In  the  midst  of  resentment  and  affronts  how  worthy  does 
the  one  seem  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  the  other,  with 
all  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence ! 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in 
her  chains.  Tears,  caresses,  re])roaches,  menaces,  all  were 
employed.  By  force  of  presents  she  had  gained  all  who 
approached  him,  and  in  Avhom  he  placed  most  confidence. 
Those  flatterers  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
it  was  utterly  cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in 
the  mournful  condition  she  then  was:  and  that  it  would  be 
the  death  of  that  unfortunate  ])rincess,  wlio  loved  and  lived 
for  him  alone.  They  softened  and  melted  the  heart  of  An- 
tony so  effectually,  that,  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's 
death,  he  returned  immediately  to  Alexandria,  and  put  off 
the  war  with  the  Medes  to  the  following  spring. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  then  that  he  resolved  to  leave 
Egypt,  and  remove  himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She 
agreed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.* 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well 
by  treachery  as  force  of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at  his  chariot-wheels 
the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  and  pre- 
sented him  in  that  rondition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased 
to  see  a  captive  king  at  her  feet.  lie  unbent  his  mind  at 
leisure,  after  his  great  fatigues,  in  feasts  and  ])arties  of  pleas- 
ure, in  which  Cleopatra  and  himself  passed  night  and  day. 
That  vain  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  the  banquets,  seeing 
Antony  full  of  wine,  ])resumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the 
Roman  empire,  which  he  Avas  not  ashamed  to  promise  her.f 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind 
the  queen  to  him  by  new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new 

*  A.M.  3970.     Ant.  J.  C.  34. 

t  H»c  mulier  iEgyptia  ab  ebrio  imperatore.  pretium  libidiiium,  Komaiium 
impeiium  petiit ;  et  promisit  Autonius.— Flor.  Liv.  c.  11. 
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proofs  of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to  her,  resolved  to  sol- 
emnize the  coronation  of  her  and  her  children.  A  throne  of 
massy  gold  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  as- 
cent to  which  was  by  several  steps  of  silver.  Antony  was 
seated  upon  this  throne,  dressed  in  a  ])ur{)]e  robe  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  buttoned  with  diamonds.  On  his  side  he  wore 
a  scinaitar,  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  handle  and  sheath  of 
which  were  loaded  with  precious  stones  :  he  had  a  diadem 
on  his  brow,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand  ;  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  in  that  equipage  he  might  deserve  to  be 
the  husband  of  a  queen.  Cleopatra  sat  at  his  right  hand, 
in  a  shining  robe,  made  of  the  precious  linen  aj>pro]n'iated 
to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose  name  and  habit  she 
had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a 
little  lower,  sat  C^esario,  the  son  of  Julius  Caesaj'  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  two  ether  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy 
whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the 
heralds,  by  the  command  of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  palace  had  been 
thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
Libya,  and  Ccelosyria,  in  conjimction  with  her  son  Casario. 
They  afterwards  proclaimed  the  other  princes  king  of 
kings,  and  declared,  that  till  they  should  possess  a  more  am- 
ple inheritance,  Antony  gave  to  Alexander  the  eldest,  the 
kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Parthia, 
when  he  should  have  conquered  it ;  and  to  the  youngest, 
Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia. 
Those  two  young  princes  were  dressed  after  the  mode  of 
the  several  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  After 
the  proclamation,  the  three  princes  rising  from  their  seats 
approached  the  throne,  and  putting  one  knee  to  the  ground, 
kissed  tlie  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soon 
after  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dig- 
nity, and  each  his  regiment  of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  his  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act 
against  the  Parthians,  and  ad^^anced  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes;  but  the  news  of  Avhat  passed  at  Rome  against 
him,  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Parthian  expedition.  He  immediately  sent  Canidius 
with  sixteen  legions  to  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and 
joined  them  himself  soon  after  at  Ephesus,  to  be  ready  to 
act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Caesar  and  him; 
'vhich  there  was  great  reason  to  expect. 
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Cleopatra  was  of  the  party,  which  occasioned  Antony's 
ruin.  His  Mends  advised  him  to  send  lier  back  to  Alexan- 
di'ia,  till  the  event  of  tlie  Avar  should  be  known,  but  that 
queen,  apprehending  that  by  Octavia's  mediation  he  might 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  Caesar,  gained  Canidius,  by 
presents  of  money,  to  speak  in  her  fa^-or  to  Antony,  and  to 
represent  to  him,  that  it  was  neither  just  to  remove  a  jirin- 
cess  from  this  war,  who  contributed  so  much  towards  it  on 
her  side  ;  nor  useful  to  himself,  because  her  departure  would 
discourage  the  Eg^'ptians,  who  composed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  maritime  forces.  Besides,  continued  those  Avho  talked 
in  this  manner,  it  did  not  appear  that  Cleopatra  was  infe- 
rior, either  in  ]irudence  or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  jirinces 
or  kings  in  his  army  :  she,  who  had  governed  a  kingdom  so 
long,  might  have  learned,  in  lier  intei-course  Avith  Antony, 
hoAV  to  conduct  the  most  important  and  difficult  affairs  Avith 
wisdom  and  address.  Antony  did  not  oppose  these  remon- 
strances, Avhich  flattered  at  once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  Avith  Cleopatra  to  Samos, 
Avhere  the  greatest  part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous, 
and  Avhere  they  passed  the  time  in  feasting  and  pleasure. 
Tlie  kings  in  their  train  exhausted  themselves  in  making 
their  court  by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  displayed  exces- 
sIa'C  luxury  in  their  entertainments. 

It  Avas  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  the  circumstance 
haj^pened  related  by  Pliny.  Whatever  passion  Cleopatra 
professed  for  Antony,  as  he  perfectly  kncAv  her  character 
for  dissimulation,  and  that  she  Avas  capable  of  the  blackest 
crimes,  he  apjireliended,  I  knoAV  not  upon  Avhat  foundation, 
that  she  might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him  ;  for  Avhich 
reason  he  never  touched  any  dish  at  these  banquets,  till  it 
had  been  tasted.  It  Avas  impossible  that  the  queen  should 
not  perceive  so  manifest  a  distrust.  She  em})loyed  a  very 
extraordinary  method  to  make  him  sensible  hoAv  ill-founded 
his  fears  Avere ;  and  also,  that  if  she  had  so  bad  an  inten- 
tion, all  the  precautions  he  took  Avould  be  ineffectual.  She 
caused  the  extremities  of  the  floAvers  to  be  poisoned,  of 
AA'hieh  the  Avreaths  Avorn  by  Antony  and  herself  at  table,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  Avere  composed. 
When  their  heads  began  to  grow  Avarm  Avith  Avine,  in  the 
height  of  their  gayety,  Cleopatra  projiosed  to  drink  off  these 
floAvers  to  Antony.  He  made  no  hesitation  in  it ;  and  after 
having  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  Avreath  Avith  his  fingers, 
and  throAvn  them  into  his  cup  filled  with  wine,  he  was  upon 
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the  point  of  drinking  it,  when  the  queen  taking  liold  of  his 
arm,  said  to  him — "  I  am  the  poisoner,  against  whom  you 
take  such  miglity  2:)recautions.  If  it  Avere  possihle  for  me 
to  live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the 
opportunity  or  reason  for  such  an  action."  Having  ordered 
a  prisoner  condemned  to  die,  to  be  brought  thitlier,  she 
made  him  drink  that  liquor  ;  upon  Avhich  he  died  immedi- 
ately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  pass- 
ed many  days  in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  affection  and  esteem 
which  Ovttavia  had  received  during  her  residence  in  that 
city.  But  with  all  her  influence,  could  extort  from  them 
only  forced  civilities,  that  terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation, 
which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  of 
which  he  himself  would  be  the  chief,  in  quality  of  a  citizen 
of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Cains  Socius,  and  Domitius  ^nobarbus, 
having  declared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome,  and  re- 
paired to  him.  Cffisar,  instead  of  seizing  them,  or  causing 
them  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they 
Avent  to  him  by  his  permission  ;  and  declared  publicly,  that 
all  persons  who  were  so  disposed,  had  his  consent  to  retire 
whitlier  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means  he  remained  mas- 
ter at  R  Miie,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act  what- 
ever he  thought  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to 
those  of  Antony.* 

When  Antony  was  apprised  of  this,  he  assembled  all  the 
heads  of  his  party,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was, 
that  he  should  declare  war  against  Caesj^r,  and  repudiate 
Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's  preparations  for  the  war 
were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Caesar  vigor- 
ously, without  loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably 
have  been  wholly  on  his  side;  for  his  adversary  was  not 
then  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  him,  either  by  sea 
or  land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  operations 
were  put  off  to  tlie  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Caesar 
by  his  delay  had  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome  to  declare  his 
divorce  from  Octavia,  had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit 
his  house,  with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
turn  her  out  by  force,  and  leave  no  one  in  it  but  the  son  of 
Antony  by  Fulvia.     An  indignity  the  moi'e  sensible  to  Oc- 

*  A.  M.  3972.    Aut.  J.  C.  32.    Pint,  in  Anton,  pp.  941-955. 
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tavia,  as  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  it.  However,  stifling  her 
resentment,  she  answered  tlie  deputies  only  with  tears ;  and 
as  unjust  as  the  orders  were,  she  obeyed  tliein,  and  removed 
with  her  children.  She  even  labored  to  appease  the  people, 
whom  so  unworthy  an  action  Jiad  incensed  against  him,  and 
did  her  utmost  to  mollify  the  rage  of  Caisar.  SITo  represent- 
ed to  them,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and 
dignity  of  the  Romm  people  to  enter  into  such  petty  dif- 
ferences ;  that  it  was  only  a  quarrel  between  women,  which 
did  merit  their  resentment;  and  that  she  Avould  greatly  re- 
gret, if  she  were  the  cause  of  a  new  war;  she,  who  had  con- 
sented to  her  marriage  with  Antony,  solely  Avith  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  a  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Caesar. 
Her  remonstrances  had  a  different  effect  from  her  inten- 
tions ;•  and  the  people,  charmed  with  her  virtue,  had  still 
more  compassion  for  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for 
Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  Antony's 
will,  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins. This  mystery  was  revealed  by  Titus  and  Plancus, 
persons  of  consular  dignity,  who,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  of  An- 
tony, had  retired  to  Caesar.  As  they  had  been  witnesses  of 
this  will,  and  knew  the  secret,  they  declared  it  to  Cffisar.  The 
Vestals  made  great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  instrument  con- 
fided to  their  care,  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  of  deposits, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  observe  ;  and  were  determined 
to  be  forced  to  it  only  by  the  authority  of  the  people.  The 
will  accordingly  being  brought  into  the  Forum,  these  three 
articles  were  I'ead  in  it:  I.  That  Antony  acknowledged 
Cffisario,  the  lawful  son  of  Julius  Csesar.  II.  That  he  aj> 
pointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title 
of  king  of  kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he  should 
die  at  Rome,  that  his  body,  after  having  been  carried  in 
pom})  through  the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on 
a  bed  of  state,  in  order  to  its  being  sent  to  Cleopatra,  to 
whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funeral  and  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will 
to  be  a  contrivance  of  Caesar's,  to  render  Antony  more 
odious  to  the  j^eople.  And  indeed  what  appearance  was 
there,  that  Antony,  w^ho  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  the 
Roman  peojile  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  customs, 
should  confide  to  them  the  execution  of  a  testament,  which 
violated  them  with  so  much  contempt  ? 
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"When  Caesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed 
strong  enough  to  make  head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  de- 
clared war  on  his  side.  But  in  the  decree  granted  by  the  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose,  he  caused  it  to  be  expressed,  that  it  was 
against  Cleopatra.  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  he 
acted  in  that  manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony's  name  in 
the  declaration  of  war,  though  actually  intended  against 
him ;  for,  besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antony,  by 
making  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  his  country,  ho 
artfully  managed  those  who  w^ere  still  attached  to  him,  whose 
number  and  credit  might  have  proved  formidable,  and  whom 
he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  ene- 
mies to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had  been  expressly 
named  is  the  decree. 

Antony  retui-ned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the  whole 
fleet  was  assembled.  It  consisted  of  live  hundred  ships  of  war 
of  extraordinary  size  and  structure,  having  several  decks, 
one  above  another,  with  towers  upon  the  head  and  stern 
of  a  prodigious  height ;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  might 
have  been  taken  for  floating  islands.  Such  great  crews  were 
necessary  for  completely  manning  those  heavy  machines, 
that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had 
been  obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and 
all  sorts  of  people,  void  of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give 
trouble  than  do  service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot  and 
twelve  thousand  horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  and  Thrace,  were  there  in  person : 
and  those  of  Pontiis,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Media, 
had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight 
could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet,  when  it  put  to  sea,  and  had 
unfurled  its  sails.  But  nothing  equalled  the  magnificence 
of  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold  ;  the  sails 
were  of  purple ;  flags  and  streamers  floated  in  the  wind  ; 
while  trumpets,  and  other  instruments  of  martial  music, 
made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  of  joy  and  triumph. 
Antony  followed  her  closely  in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid. 
That  queen,*  drunk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  im- 

•  Bum  Capltolio 

Kegiiia  deinentes  ruiiias, 

Fun  us  et  impeiio  parabat, 
Contamiuato  dum  grece  tuiplum 
Morbo  viroiuni  ;  quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci 

Ebria  — Hor.  Od.  37, 1.  i. 

While  drunk  with  fortune's  heady  wine, 
Fill'd  with  vast  hope,  though  impotent  in  arms, 
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pelled  by  her  unbridled  ambition,  vainly  threatened  the 
Capitol  with  approaching  ruin,  and  prepared  with  her  in- 
famous troop  of  eunuchs,  utterly  to  subvert  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendor  was  seen,  but 
more  utility.  Caesar  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  eighty  thousand  foot,  with  as  many  horse  as  Antony. 
But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  boax'd  his  fleet 
were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not 
so  large  as  Antony's,  but  they  were  much  lighter  and  fitter 
for  service. 

Caesar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  ad- 
vanced to  Corcyra.  But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over, 
and  bad  weather  came  on  ;  so  that  they  were  both  obliged 
to  retire,  and  put  their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  their 
fleets  into  good  ports,  till  spring  arrived. 

Antony  and  Caesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit, 
commenced  the  war  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets 
entered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epirus.  Antony's  bravest 
and  most  experienced  ofllicers  advised  liim  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  by  sea,  but  to  send  back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and 
make  all  possible  haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order 
to  fight  there  by  land  ;  because  his  army,  composed  of  choice 
troops,  and  much  superior  in  number  to  Cassar's,  seemed  to 
promise  him  the  victory :  whereas  a  fleet  so  ill-manned  as  his, 
however  numerous  it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
on.  But  it  was  long  since  Antony  had  not  been  suscei)tible  of 
good  advice,  and  had  acted  only  to  please  Cleopatra.  That 
pi'oud  princess,  who  judged  things  solely  from  appearances, 
believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Caesar's  ships  could 
not  approach  it  without  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides, 
she  perceived  aright,  that  in  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  be 
easier  for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  by  land.  Her 
opinion  therefore  prevailed  against  the  advice  of  all  the 
generals.* 

The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,t 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Ac- 
tium,  in  sight  of  both  the  land  armies  ;  the  one,  drawn  up 

The  haughty  queen  conceives  the  wild  design, 
So  much  her  vain  ambition  charms, 

With  her  polhitetl  band  of  supple  Slaves, 

Her  silken  eunudis,  and  her  Pharian  knaves, 

The  Capitol  in  dust  to  level  low, 

And  give  Rome's  empire  and  the  world,  a  last  and  fatal  blow. 
•A.M.  3973.     Ant.  J .  C.  31. 
t  The  fourth  before  the  nones  of  September. 
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in  order  of  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the 
south  of  that  strait,  expecting  the  event.  It  was  doubtful 
for  some  time,  and  seemed  as  much  in  favor  of  Antony  as 
CaBsar,  till  the  retreat  of  Cleopatra.  The  queen,  frightened 
"witli  the  noise  of  the  battle,  in  which  every  thing  was  terrible 
to  a  woman,  took  to  flight  when  she  was  in  no  danger,  draw- 
ing after  her  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  that  consisted  of 
sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed  with  them  for  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  Antony,  Avho  saw  her  fly,  forgetting  every 
thing,  forgetting  even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately, 
and  yielded  a  victory  to  Caesar,  which  till  then  had  been 
very  bravely  contested.  It,  however,  cost  the  victor  ex- 
tremely dear :  for  Antony's  ships  fought  so  well  after  his 
departure,  that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was 
not  over  when  night  came  on  ;  so  that  Caesar's  troops  were 
obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  their  ships. 

The  next  day,  Caesar,  seeing  the  victory  complete,  de- 
tached a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
But  that  squadron,  despairing  of  ever  coming  up  with  them, 
because  so  far  behind,  soon  returned  to  join  the  rest  of  tlie 
fleet.  iVjitony  liaving  entered  the  admiral's  galley,  in  whic^h 
Cleopatra  was,  went  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  it ;  wliere, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his  head 
with  his  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  rage;  reflecting  with  profound  melancholy  upon 
his  ill  conduct,  and  the  misfortunes  she  had  brought  upon 
him.  He  remained  in  tliat  posture,  and  buried  in  thought, 
during  the  three  days  they  were  going  to  Ttenarus,*  Avitli- 
out  seeing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  saw  each  other  again,  and  lived  together  as  xisual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of 
eighteen  legions,  and  twenty-two  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Canidius,  Antony's  lieutenant-general,  and 
might  liave  made  a  stand,  and  given  Caesar  much  difliiculty ; 
but  seeing  themselves  aband()ned  by  their  generals,  they  sur- 
rendered to  Caesar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Tasnarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria, 
and  Antony  tliat  to  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  considerable 
army,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  Upon  his 
landing,  he  was  informed  that  Scar]ius,  who  commanded 
this  army,  had  declared  for  Caesar.  He  was  so  struck  with 
this  news,  which  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would 
have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 

*  A  promontory  of  Laconia. 
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it  by  his  friends.    He  therefore  had  no  other  clioice  to  make, . 
than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  had  ar- 
rived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that 
if  her  misfoi'tune  were  made  known,  she  shonld  be  re- 
fused entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her  ships  to  be 
crowned,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious,  and  no  sooner 
landed,  than  she  caused  all  the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  ex- 
cite sedition  against  her  when  they  were  informed  of  her 
defeat.  Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  exe- 
cutions. 

Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design. 
To  avoid  fulling  into  Ca3sar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would 
follow  her  into  Egypt,  she  designed  to  have  her  shi]»s  in  the 
Mediterranean  carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus 
between  them,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty  leagues  broad, 
and  afterwards,  to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those  ships, 
and  the  others  which  she  had  in  that  sea.  But  the  Arabians 
who  inhabited  tyiat  coast,  having  burned  nil  the  shij^s  she 
had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design.* 

Changing,  therefore,  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of 
gaining  Caasar,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and 
to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antony,  whose  misfortunes  had 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  her.  Such  was  the  disj)osition 
of  Cleopatra.  Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she  had 
still  more  ambition  than  love  ;  and  the  crown  being  dearer 
to  her  than  lier  husband,  she  entertained  thoughts  of  jire- 
serving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her 
sentiments  from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Caesar,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She 
joined  her  ambassadors  with  his,  but  gave  them  instructions 
to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Caesar  Avould  not  so  nuu-h 
as  see  Antony's  ambassadors.  He  dismissed  Cleopatra's 
with  a  favorable  ansAver,  Pie  passionately  desired  to  make 
sure  of  her  person  and  treasures ;  her  ])erson  to  adorn  his 
triumph ;  lier  treasures  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  debts 
he  had  contracted  on  account  of  this  war.  He  therefore 
gave  her  reason  to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  Avould 
sacrifice  Antony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  i-eturn  fi-pm  Libya,  had  retired  into 
a  country  house,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation 

*  A,  M,  3974.    Ant,  J.  C.  30. 
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of  two  of  Ills  friends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  In 
this  retirement  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
hear  with  pleasure  the  discourses  of  those  wise  philosophers. 
But,  as  they  could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love  for 
Cleopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion 
which  they  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former 
empire.  He  returned  to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself 
again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopatra,  and,  witli 
design  to  please  her,  sent  deputies  again  to  Caesar,  to  de- 
mand life  of  him,  upon.the  shameful  conditions  of  passing 
it  at,  Athens  as  a  private  person,  provided  Cajsar  would  as- 
sure Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more 
favorable  reception  than  the  former,  Antony  endeavored  to 
extinguish  in  himself  the  sense  of  his  present  misfortunes, 
and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him,  by  aban- 
doning himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and  voluptuous- 
ness. Cleopatra  and  he  regaled  one  another  alternately, 
and  strove  with  emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  in- 
credible magnificence  of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen, 
collected  all  sorts  of  poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occa- 
sioned death  with  the  least  pain,  she  made  the  experiment 
of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the  prisons 
condemned  to  die.  Having  observed  that  the  strongest 
poisons  caused  death  the  soonest,  but  with  greatest  torment, 
and  that  those  which  were  gentle,  brought  on  an  easy  but 
slow  death;  she  tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  to  different 
persons.  She  made  these  experiments  every  day,  and  dis- 
covered at  length  that  the  aspic  was  the  only  one  that 
caused  neither  torture  nor  convulsions  ;  and  which,  throw- 
ing the  person  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupefac- 
tion, attended  with  a  slight  sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a 
numbness  of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  gently  extinguished 
life,  so  that  those  in  that  condition  were  angry  when  any 
one  awakened  them,  or  endeavored  to  make  them  rise,  like 
people  exceedingly  sleepy.  This  was  the  poison  she  fixed 
upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint, 

she  applied  herself  with  more  than   ordinary  solicitude  in 

caressing  him.     Though  she  celebrated  her  oAvn  birthday 

with  little  solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  pi*esent  condition, 
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she  kept  that  of  Antony  with  a  splendor  and  magnificence 
above  what  she  had  ever  displayed  before ;  so  that  many  of 
the  guests  who  came  to  that  feast  poor,  went  away  rich. 

Caesar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to 
leave  the  victory  imperfect,  marched  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  sat  down  before 
Pelusium.  He  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the 
gates  to  him  ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleo- 
patra, having  received  secret  orders  upon  that  head,  sur- 
rendered the  place  without  waiting  a  siege.  The  rumor  of 
this  treason  spread  in  the  city.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself 
of  the  accusation,  put  tlie  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus 
into  Antony's  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  revenge  his 
treachery  by  }:)utting  them  to  death.  What  a  monster  was 
this  princess !  The  most  odious  of  vices  were  united  in  her 
person  ;  professed  immodesty,  breacli  of  faith,  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  what  crowns  all  the  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a 
deceitful  amity,  which  covers  a  design  formed  to  deliver  up 
to  his  enemy  the  person  whom  she  loads  with  the  most  ten- 
der caresses,  and  with  marks  of  the  warmest  and  most  sin- 
cere attachment.  Such  are  the  effects  of  ambition,  which 
was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  cauj^ed  tombs  and 
halls  to  be  erected,  distinguished  as  well  for  their  beauty 
and  magnificence,  as  their  loftiness  and  extent.  Thither  she 
ordered  her  most  precious  movables  to  be  carried  ;  gold, 
silver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pei*- 
fumes  and  aromatic  wood  ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a 
funeral  pile,  upon  which  she  would  consume  herself  with  her 
treasures.  Cassar,  alarmed  foi-  the  latter,  and  apprehending 
that  her  despair  would  induce  her  to  burn  them,  despatched 
every  day  some  person  to  her  to  give  her  great  hopes  of  the 
most  kind  and  generous  treatment,  but  at  the  same  time, 
advanced  towards  the  city  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome. 
He  Avas  in  hopes  of  soon  making  himself  master  of  the  city, 
by  means  of  the  intelligence  he  held  with  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  he  relied  no  less  than  upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  'of  that  princess, 
and  being  unwilling  to  believe  what  was  told  him  of  them, 
he  prepared  for  a  good  defence.  He  made  a  vigorous  sally ; 
and  after  having  severely  handled  the  besiegers,  and  warmly 
pursued,  to  the  very  gates  of  their  camp,  a  detachment  of 
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horse  which  had  been  sent  against  him,  he  returned  victo- 
rious into  the  city.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  his  expiring 
valor  ;  for  after  this  exploit,  his  fortitude  and  sense  of  glory 
abandoned  him,  or  were  never  after  of  any  service  to  him. 
Instead  of  making  use  of  this  advantage,  and  of  applying 
himself  seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing  the  motions 
of  Cleopatra,  who  betrayed  him,  he  came,  completely  armed 
as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  lier  feet,  and  to  kiss  her  hands. 
The  whole  palace  of  Alexandria  immediately  resounded 
wdth  acclamations,  as  if  the  siege  had  been  raised  ;  and  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amusing  Antony,  ordered 
a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  w])ich  they  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Caesar 
by  sea  and  land.  He  drew  uji  his  land  army  upon  some 
eminences  in  the  city,  and  from  thence  kept  his  galleys  in 
view  ;  which  were  going  out  of  the  port,  in  order  to  charge 
those  of  Caesar.  He  waited  without  making  any  motion,  to 
see  the  success  of  that  attack  ;  but  was  much  astonished 
when  he  saw  Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his  flag  when  he 
came  in  view  of  Caesar's,  and  surrender  his  whole  fleet  to 
him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him  give 
credit  to  what  his  friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  per- 
fidy. In  this  extremity,  he  was  for  signalizing  himself  by  an 
extraordinary  act  of  valor,  capable,  in  his  sense,  of  doing 
him  abundance  of  honor.  He  sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to 
single  combat.  Caesar  made  answer,  that  if  Antony  was 
weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways  to  die  besides  that. 
Antony  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Csesar,  and  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after 
abandoned  by  all  his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair, 
he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with  design  to  avenge  himself 
upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  wdiat  happened, 
to  escape  the  rage  of  Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter 
where  stood  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Avhich  was 
fortified  with  good  walls,  and  the  gates  of  which  she  had  or- 
dered to  be  closed.  She  caused  Antony  to  be  told,  that 
preferring  an  honorable  death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she 
had  killed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  ancestors'  tombs,  where 
she  had  also  chosen  her  own  sepulchre.  Antony,  too  cred- 
ulous, did  not  give  himself  time  to  examine  a  piece  of  news 
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which  he  ought  to  have  suspected,  after  all  Cleopatra's  other 
infidelities ;  and  struck  with  the  idea  of  her  death,  passed 
immediately  from  excess  of  rage  to  tlie  most  A^iolent  trans- 
ports of  grief,  and  thought  only  of  following  her  into  the 
grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  apartment  with  a  slave,  and  having  caused  his  armor 
to  be  taken  off,  he  commanded  him  to  plunge  his  dagger 
into  his  breast ;  but  the  slave,  full  of  affection,  respect  and 
fidelity  for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead 
at  .his  feet.  Antony  looking  upon  this  action  as  an  example 
for  him  to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor  in  a  torrent  of  his  blood,  Avhich  he  mingled 
with  that  of  his  slave.  At  that  moment  an  officer  of  the 
queen's  guards  came  to  let  him  know  that  she  Avas  alive.  He 
no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra  pronounced  than  he 
opened  his  dying  eyes,  and  being  informed  that  she  Avas  not 
dead,  he  suffered  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  afterAvards 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  fort  where  she  had  caused 
herself  to  be  shut  up,  Cleopatra  would  not  permit  the  gates 
to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance,  for  fear  of  some  surjirise  ; 
but  she  a])peared.  at  a  high  window,  from  whence  she  threw 
down  chains  and  cords.  Antony  Avas  made  fast  to  these, 
and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  who  were  the  only 
persons  she  had  brought  Avith  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him 
up.  Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight.  Antony,  all 
bathed  in  his  blood,  with  death  depicted  in  his  face,  was 
drawn  up,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending  his  feeble 
hands  toAvards  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his 
last  breath  ;  while  she,  Avith  her  features  distorted,  and  her 
arms  strained,  pulled  the  cords  with  her  Avhole  strength  ; 
the  peo])le  beloAA^,  Avho  could  give  no  further  aid,  encourng- 
ing  her  Avith  their  cries. 

When  she  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him 
on  a  bed,  she  tore  off  her  clothes,  beat  her  breast  A'iolently, 
and  after  Aviping  the  blood  from  his  wound,  Avith  her  face 
close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  prince,  her  lord,  her  dearest 
spouse.  While  she  made  these  mournful  exclamations,  she 
cut  off  Antony's  hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
pagans,  Avho  believed  that  a  relief  to  those  who  died  a  vio- 
lent death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  af- 
fliction, said  to  her,  to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself 
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happy,  as  lie  died  in  Jier  arms ;  and  that,  as  to  liis  defeat, 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  being  no  disgrace  for  a  Roma^i 
to  be  overcome  by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advised  her  to 
save  her  life  and  kingdom,  provided  she  could  do  so  with 
honor  ;  to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the  traitors  of  her  own 
court,  as  well  as  the  Romans  in  Caesar's  train,  and  to  trust 
only  Proculeius.     He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar,  who 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  wliat  had 
passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  SAVord  still  reeking  with  An- 
tony's blood,  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  particular 
orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive 
if  possible.  That  princess  refused  to  surrender  herself  to 
him.  She  had,  however,  a  conversation  with  him,  Avithout 
letting  him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for  the 
voice  through  crevices.  They  talked  a  considerable  time 
together ;  during  which  she  continually  asked  the  kingdom 
for  her  children  ;  while  he  exhorted  her  to  hope  the  best, 
and  pressed  her  to  confide  all  her  interest  to  Caesar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make 
his  report  to  Caesar,  who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  speak 
again  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the  gates,  as  Proculeius  had 
done,  and  spoke  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  protracting 
the  conversation  on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while,  Proculeius 
brought  a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same 
window  through  which  she  and  her  women  had  drawn  up 
Antony,  and,  followed  by  two  officers  who  were  with  him, 
went  down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus. 
One  of  the  two  women  who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing 
him  come,  cried  out,  quite  out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and 
surprise,  "  O,  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken."  Cleo- 
patra turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius,  and  would  have 
stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always  carried  at 
her  girdle  ;  but  Proculeius  ran  quickly  to  her,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  "  You  wrong  yourself  and  Caesar 
too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing 
his  goodness  and  clemency."  At  the  same  time  he  forced 
the  dagger  out  of  her  hands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she 
should  have  concealed  poison  in  them. 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus, 
with  orders  to  guard  her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any 
attempt  on  herself,  and  to  behave  to  her,  at  the  same  time, 
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witli  all  the  regard  and  complacency  she  could  desire  ;  he 
IfkeMdse  instructed  Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  what  she 
desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  con- 
quest of  which  there  were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with 
him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to 
hope  or  fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversing  Avith  the  phi- 
losophy* Ariaeus,  u])on  whom  he  leaned  with  an  air  of  famil- 
iarity, to  signify  publicly  the  regard  he  had  for  him.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  jialace,  he  ascended  a  tribunal,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  erected  there  ;  and  seeing  the  whole  people 
prostrate  u])on  the  ground,  he  commanded  them  to  rise.  He 
then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them,  for  three  reasons ; 
the  first  ui)on  the  account  of  Alexander  their  founder  ;  the 
second,  for  the  beaut}'  of  their  city  ;  the  third,  for  the  sake 
of  Aria&us,  one  of  their  citizens,  whose  merit  and  knowledge 
he  esteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his 
commission  to  the  queen,  who  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Cae- 
sar, but  his  permission  to  bury  Antony,  Avhich  was  granted 
without  difficulty.  She  spared  no  cost  to  render  his  inter- 
ment magnificent,  according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt.  She 
caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed  with  the  most  exquisite 
perfumes  of  the  east,  and  phiced  it  among  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

Caesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first 
days  of  her  mourning ;  but  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it 
with  decency,  he  was  introduced  into  her  chamber,  aftei' 
having  asked  her  permission,  being  desirous  to  conceal  his 
designs  under  the  regard  he  professed  for  her.  She  Avas  laid 
u])on  a  little  bed,  in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner. 
When  he  entered  her  chamber,  though  she  had  nothing  on 
but  a  single  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  horribly  disfigured,  her  hair  loose  and  dis- 
ordered, her  visage  wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  faltering, 
her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive  weeping,  and  her 
bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural 
grace  and  lofty  mien,  which  she  derived  from  her  beauty, 
were,  however,  not  Avholly  extinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
deplorable  condition  to  Avhich  she  Avas  reduced,  ca'cu  through 
the  depth  of  grief  and  dejection,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot 
forth  graces,  and  a  kind  of  radiance,  which  brightened  in 
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her  looks,  and  in  everj^  motion  of  lier  countenance.  Though 
she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  desjjair  of  inspiring  that 
young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  formerly  done  Caesar  and 
Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of  the  por- 
traits of  Julius  Caesar,  "My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  point- 
ing to  those  pictures,  "  behold  those  images  of  him  who 
adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  em]ure,  and  to 
whom  I  was  obliged  for  my  crown."  Then  taking  lettei-s 
out  of  her  bosom,  which  she  had  concealed  in  it ;  "  See  also," 
said  she,  kissing  them,  "  the  dear  testimonies  of  his  love." 
She  afterwards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  coni- 
menting  upon  them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving  accla- 
mations, and  passionate  glances  ;  but  she  employed  these  aits 
with  no  success ;  for  whether  her  charms  had  no  longer  the 
power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or  that  ambition  was  Caesar's 
ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  affected  Avith  either  her  per- 
son or  conversation,  contenting  himself  with  cxhoi'ting  her 
to  take  courage,  and  with  assuring  her  of  his  good  inten- 
tions. She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from 
which  she  conceived  no  good  augury  ;  but  dissembling  her 
concern,  and  changing  the  discourse,  she  thanked  him  for 
the  compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his  name,  and 
whicli  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added, 
that  in  return  she  Avould  deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  And  in  fact  she  put  an  inventory  into 
his  hands  of  all  her  movables,  jewels  and  revenues.  And 
as  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present,  re- 
proached her  with  not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having 
concealed  ynvt  of  her  most  valuable  effects ;  incensed  at  so 
great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave  him  sev- 
eral blows  on  the  face.  Then  turning  towards  Ca3sar,  "  Is  it 
not  a  horrible  thing,"  said  she  to  him,  "  that  when  you  have 
not  disdained  to  visit  me,  and  have  thought  fit  to  console 
me  in  the  sad  condition  I  noAv  am  in,  my  own  domestics 
should  accuse  me  before  you,  of  retaining  some  women's 
jewels,  not  to  adorn  a  wretch  like  myself ;  but  as  a  slight 
present  to  your  sister  Octavia,  and  your  wife  Livia ;  that 
their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afrord  a  more  favorable 
treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess  ?  " 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that 
manner,  not  doubting  but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with 
such  language.  He  told  her,  she  might  dispose  as  she 
jjleased   of  the  jewels   she   had   reserved ;  and  after   hav- 
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ing  assiired  her  that  he  would  treat  her  with  more  gen. 
erosity  and  mngnificence  than  she  could  imagine,  he  with- 
drew, imagining  that  he  had  deceived  her,  but  was  deceived 
himself. 

Not  doubting  that  Caesar  intended  to  make  her  serve 
as  an  ornament  to  his  triumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying.  She  well  knew  that 
she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assigned  her, 
and  under  pretence  of  doing  her  honor,  followed  her  every- 
where ;  and  besides,  that  her  time  was  short,  Caesar's  de- 
parture approaching.  The  better,  therefore,  to  amuse  him 
she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty  at 
the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Cffisar 
having  gi-anted  her  that  permission,  she  went  thither  ac- 
cordingly to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears,  and  to  assure 
Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse  as  if  he  had 
been  present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would  sodn  give  him 
a  more  certain  proof  of  her  affection. 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with 
Bighs  and  lamentations,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered 
with  flowers,  and  returned  to  her  chamber.  She  then  went 
into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  a  table,  having  ordered  it 
to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  rose  from  table, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar ;  and  having  made  all  quit  her 
chamber,  except  her  two  women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat 
down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a 
peasant  had  lately  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a 
moment  after  lay  down,  as  if  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  that 
was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed  among 
the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the  arm  which  she  held  to  it. 
The  poison  immediately  communicated  itself  with  the  heart, 
and  killed  her  withoxit  pain,  or  being  perceived  by  anybody. 
The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pass  without  strict 
search  into  it ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of 
the  queen's  faithful  servants,  played  his  part  so  Avell,  and 
thei-e  was  so  little  appearance  of  design  in  a  basket  of  figs, 
that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Cs&sar's 
precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having 
read  ohe  letter  she  had  written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he 
would  suffer  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  same  tomb  with  that 
of  Antony,  and  instantly  despatched  two  ofBcei-s  to  prevent 
it.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they 
found  her  dead. 
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That  princess  was  too  haughty,  and  too  much  above  tl)e 
vulgar,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels 
of  the  victor's  chariot.  Determined  to  die  and  thence  become 
capable  of  the  fiercest  resolution,  she  saw  with  firmness  and 
indifference  the  mortal  venom  of  'the  aspic  glide  into  her 
veins.*  She  died  at  thirty  nine  years  of  age,  of  which  she 
had  reigned  twenty-two,  from  the  death  of  her  father.  The 
statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  but  those  of  Cleopatra 
remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her 
service,  having  given  Cfesar  one  thousand  talents,  that  they 
might  not  be  treated  as  Antony's  had  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  a  praefect  sent 
thither  from  Rome.  The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt, 
to  date  its  commencement  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  had  continued  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3631  to  3974. 
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We  have  seen  hithei-to,  Avithout  speaking  of  the  first  and 
ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and 
in  a  manner  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest,  three  great  suc- 
cessive empires,  founded  on  the  ruin  of  each  other,  continue 
during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  at  length  entirely  dis- 
appear ;  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  the  empire  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.     A 

Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  aspeias 
Traetaie  seipeutes,  ut  at  rum 
Corpore  conibiberet  veiienum 
Deliberate,  inorte  ferocior ; 
Ssevis  Liburnis  scilicet  invideiis 
Privata  deduci  superbo 

Noil  humilis  Diulier  triuinpho. 

— Hor.  Od.  xxxtI. 
Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realms  below 

Can  awe  the  fui-lons  purpose  of  her  soul ; 
Calmly  she  looks  from  her  superior  wo, 
That  can  both  death  and  fear  control  ! 
PrOYOkes  the  serpent's  stine,  his  rage  disdains, 
And  joys  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins. 
Invidious  to  the  victor's  fancied  pride, 

She  will  not  for  her  own  descend, 
DlBgrac'd  a  viilgnr  captive  by  liis  side. 
Hie  pompous  tdumph  to  attend  ; 
But  fiercely  flies  to  death,  and  bids  her  sorrowf  end. 
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fourth  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Romans,  wliich  having 
already  swallowed  up  most  of  those  which  have  preceded 
it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and  after  having  subjected  all 
to  its  power  by  force  of  arms,  be  itself  torn  in  a  manner 
into  different  pieces,  and  by  being  so  dismembered,  make 
way  for  the  establishment  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms  which 
now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  may  here  be- 
hold a  picture  of  all  ages;  of  the  gloi-y  and  power  of  all 
the  empires  of  the  world  ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  splendid 
or  admirable  in  liuman  greatness !  Every  excellence  is 
here  presented :  sublimity  of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  ac- 
cojupauied  by  solidity  of  judgment ;  the  noblest  efforts  of 
eloquence,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  ])erfection,  with- 
out de])arting  from  nature  and  truth ;  the  gloi-y  of  arms, 
Avith  that  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  valor  in  conquering,  and  abil- 
ity in  government.  What  a  multitude  of  great  men  of  every 
kind  does  it  not  present  to  our  view !  What  powerful,  what 
glorious  kiiigs  !  What  great  captains  !  What  famous  con- 
querors !  What  wise  magistrates  !  What  learned  ])hiloso- 
phers !  What  admirable  legislators  !  We  are  transported  Avith 
beholding  in  certain  ages  and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to 
themselves,  an  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  a  passionate  love  of 
country,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  contempt  of 
riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze 
us,  so  much  do  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  Ave  think  and  judge.  But  Avhile  Ave  are 
in  admiration  and  ecstasy  at  the  view  of  so  many  splendid 
virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  Avho  alone  can  estimate  all 
things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifles,  meanness,  A'anity, 
and  pride ;  and  AA'hile  mankind  are  constantly  busied  in  per- 
petuating the  poAver  of  their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms 
and  eternizing  themseh'es,  if  that  Avere  possible,  God  from 
his  throne  on  high,  overthroAvs  all  their  projects,  and  makes 
even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing  his  purposes, 
infinitely  superior  to  our  understandings.  He  alone  knows 
his  operations  and  designs.  All  ages  are  present  to  him  : 
"  He  seeth  from  everlasting  to  everlasting."  *  He  has  as- 
signed all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  all  the  differ- 
ent revolutions,  we  have  seen  that  nothing  has  come  to  pass 
by  chance.  We  knoAv  that  under  the  image  of  that  statue 
which  Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  an  enormous  height  and 
terrible  countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and 

*  Eccles.  xxxix.  15. 
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arms  of  silver,  tlu-  belly  and  tlnghs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of 
iron  mixed  with  clay,  God  thought  tit  to  represent  the  four 
great  enij)ires,  uniting  in  them  as  we  have  seen  in  the  coui'se 
of  this  history,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand,  formidable  and 
powerful.  And  what  means  does  the  Almighty  use  for 
overthro\vii\u:  this  immense  Colossus?  "A  small  stone  was 
cut  out  witliout  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet, 
tliat  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then 
was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
'broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  thrashing-Hoors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away, 
that  no  ])lace  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the  stone  that  smote 
the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole 
eartli."  * 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this 
admirable  prophecy  of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Christ, 
who  descended  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
sacred  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin,  without  the  i)articipa- 
tion  of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  moun- 
tain without  human  aid.  Tlie  prevailing  characteristics  of 
his  person,  of  his  relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of 
teaching,  his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humility  ;  Avhich 
were  so  extreme,  that  they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
.proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his  miracles,  hoAvever  efful- 
gent, and  from  the  sight  of  the  devil  himself,  penetrating 
and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  tliat  seeming  weakness,  and  even 
meanness,  Jesus  Christ  will  certainly  conquer  the  whole 
universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a  pro])het  represents  him  to 
us :  "  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."  f  His 
work  and  mission  are,  "  to  set  u])  a  kingdom  for  his  Father, 
wliich  shall  never  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  kingdom  Avliich 
shall  not  be  left  to  other  people  ;  "  like  those  Avhich  we  have 
seen  in  this  history  ;  but  it  shall  l)reak  in  pieces,  and  con- 
sume all  these  kingdoms  ;  and  it  shall  stand  forever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this 
empire,  is  without  bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings, 
who  glory  so  much  in  their  power,  have  nothing  which  ap- 
proaches in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not 
reign  over  the  will  of  man,  Avhich  is  real  dominion.  Their 
subjects  can  think  as  they  please  independently  of  them. 

»Dan.ii.  34,  35,  t  Apoc.  vi.  2. 
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There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular  actions  clone  without 
their  order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as 
their  power.  Their  designs  often  miscarry,  and  come  to 
nothing  even  during  their  own  lives.  But  with  Jesus 
Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  "  All  power  is  given  unto  him 
in  lieaven  and  in  earth."  *  He  exercises  it  ])rincipally 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  with- 
out his  order  or  permission.  Every  thing  is  disposed  by 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thing  co-oj)erates  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  . 

While  all  thmgs  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth ; 
while  states  and  empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity; 
and  the  human  race,  vainly  employed  in  the  external  view 
of  these  things,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  torrent, 
almost  without  perceiving  it ;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an 
order  and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  invisible, 
which  however  determine  our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The 
duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  to- 
wards perfection.  When  it  shall  receive  its  final  accom- 
plishment by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect;  "Then 
cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power."  t 

•  Matth.  xxvii.  18.  t  I.  Cor.  xv.  24. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Chronology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  just  computation 
of  time.  It  shows  to  what  year  the  events  related  in  his- 
tory are  to  be  referred.  The  years  used  for  measuring  the 
duration  of  time  are  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  between  one 
equinox  and  another  of  the  same  denomination  the  next 
year ;  for  instance,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal 
equinox  following,  Avhich  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
each  of  which  consists  of  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours, 
and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  of  these  years  are  called  astronomical,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  that  in  common  use,  which  is  termed  civil 
or  political. 

Though  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  in  the 
manner  of  determining  their  years,  some  regulating  them  by 
the  sun's  motions,  and  others  by  the  moon's ;  they  however 
generally  use  the  solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems  at 
first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that 
inequality  should  produce  some  error  in  chronological  cal- 
culations. But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nations  who 
used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  the  intercalaiy 
days  to  make  them  agree  with  the  solar  ;  which  reconciles 
them  with  each  other,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
it  may  be  neglected,  when  the  question  is  only  to  determine 
the  year  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by 
some  great  event,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  refen*ed.     These 

(68.5) 
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are  called  epochs,*  from  a  Greek  Avord,  which  signifies  to 
stay,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  from  a  resting- 
place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after,  and  by  that 
means  to  avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  errors 
which  induce  confusion  of  times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is 
arbitrary  ;  and  a  writer  of  history  may  take  such  as  best 
suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these 
points  distinguished  by  a  considerable  event,  the  enumera- 
tion and  series  of  such  years  are  called  eras.  There  are 
almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been  different  nations. 
The  princi]>al  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  world,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olympiads,  and  of  Rome.  I  sliould 
have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  in  the  chronolog- 
ical table  at  the  end  of  my  history  ;  but  the  narrow  comjiass 
of  these  pages  obliges  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  two  most 
famous  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Ol3^mpiad8  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Olympic  games  whicli  were  celebrated  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, near  the  city  of  Olympia.  These  games  were 
so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  compu- 
ting her  years.  By  Olvmpiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four 
years  complete,  which  is  the  time  that  elapsed  between  one 
celebration  of  games  and  another.  The  first  used  by  chro- 
nologers  begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  of  the  world  3228,  before  Christ  776.  When  the  time 
on  which  an  event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Olympiads, 
authors  say  the  first,  second,  or  third,  etc.,  year  of  such  an 
Olympiad ;  which  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
year  of  the  world  to  which  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  when  the  year  of  the  woi-ld  is  known, 
it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the  01ym])iad  which  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro's  chronology,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3251,  and  the  753d  before  Jesus  Christ. 
Cato  dates  the  foundation  of  that  tdty  two  j^ears  later,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3253,  before  Jesus  Christ  751.  I  shall 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  history.  The 
years  reckoned  from  this  epoch  are  called  indifferently 
years  of  Rome,  or  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology, 
used  principally  for  reckoning  the  years  before  Christ.     I 
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am  going  to  explain  wherein  this  period  consists,  and  its 
use  ;  but  first  I  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three 
cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number 
of  years  is  imderstood. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  Mhich 
includes  all  the  variations  that  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the 
week  admit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years,  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used 
m  the  calendar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which 
are  called  dominical  letters,  return  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  were  at  first.  To  understand  what  I  have  now 
said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fifty- 
two  weeks,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the 
dominical  letters.  But  as  it  has  a  day  more,  and  two  in 
leap  year,  that  produces  all  the  variations  included  in  the 
space  of  twenty-eight  years,  of  which  the  solar  cycle  con- 
sists. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the 
revolution  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon 
returns,  within  near  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  same  point 
witli  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  same  or- 
der as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
cycle  to  Methon,  a  famous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used  for  marking  the  days 
of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles ;  chronologers  admit  of  a  third 
also,  callefi  indiction.  This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years, 
of  which  the  first  is  called  the  first  indiction,  the  second 
the  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth  ;  after  which 
they  begin  again  to  coimt  the  first  indiction,  etc. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun 
three  years  l^efore  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28,  19,  and  15,  are 
multiplied  by  each  other,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which 
is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three 
characteristic  cycles  of  each  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  cur- 
rent year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles  ;  for  example,  every- 
body knows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences  at  the  year 
4714  of  the  Julian  period.  If  that  number  be  divided  by 
28,  what  remains  *  after  the  division  shows  the  solar   cycle 

*  I  say  what  I'emams,  and  not  the  quotient,  as  some  authors  do  ;  for  the 
quotient  expresses  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  and  what  remains  after  the  di^'ision,  shows  the  year  of  the  current  cjcle. 
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of  that  year.  Tn  the  same  manner  the  hmar  cycle  and  the 
indiction  may  be  found.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three 
numbers  which  express  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found 
again  in  the  same  order  in  any  other  year  of  the  Julian 
period.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other 
years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  year  when  the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  com- 
I^osed  began,  we  shall  find  it  precede  the  creation  of  the 
world  710  years  ;  supposing  the  creation  to  precede  the  vul- 
gar era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  also  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to 
agree  with  the  years  of  Julius  Cajsar.  Scaliger  invented  it 
to  reconcile  the  systems  that  divided  chronologers  concern- 
ing the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  4U04  years 
of  the  world  are  to  be  reckoned  before  Jesus  Christ.  Othei's 
give  more  extent  to  that  space,  and  augment  the  number  of 
years  of  which  it  consists.  These  variations  disappear  when 
the  Julian  period  is  used  ;  for  everybody  agrees  in  respect 
to  the  year  in  which  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does 
not  know,  that  the  first  year  of  tlie  vulgar  era  falls  in  the 
4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period  there  are 
two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systems,  and  reconcile  all 
chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  an- 
swers to  any  year  whatsoever  of  the  vulgar  era  of  the 
world  ;  for,  as  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period  precedes 
that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  pro- 
posed of  the  era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  that  answers  to  it.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the 
battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the  world  3673. 
If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4883,  which  num- 
ber expresses  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  to  which  the 
battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be  referred. 

It  remains  for  jne  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I 
have  observed  in  my  chronological  table.  At  first  I  pro- 
posed to  make  as  many  columns  as  there  are  different  na- 
tions in  my  book,  whose  history  falls  out  in  the  same  times, 
and  to  place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  in 
order  that  all  the  events  that  happened  in  the  same  year 
might  be  seen  at  one  A-icw  :  but  besides  my  not  having  suf- 
ficient room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with 
each  other,  I  found  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
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too  many  blank  spaces,  "wiiich  would  have  considerably 
lengthened  the  tables,  and  in  consequence  swelled  the  vol- 
ume, that,  as  it  is,  is  very  lai-ge.  I  therefore  chose  to  sepa- 
rate the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  and  to  give  their 
chronology  apart.  The  histories  of  those  two  people  are 
abundantly  interwoven  Avith  each  other,  and  have  little  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into 
chronological  discussions,  and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect 
that  I  should  do  so  now.  I  shall  generally  follow  Usher, 
whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  on  this  subject. 

THE  TABLE. 
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Niiuiocl,  founder  of  the  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians. 

Ninus,  son  of  Nimrod. 

Semiramis.    She  reigned  forty-two  years. 

Ninyas. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Ninyas  for  thirty  generations,  except  of 
Phul  and  Hardanapahis,  is  unknown. 
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2188 


Menes,  or  Mesram,  first  king  of  Egypt. 

Busiris. 

Osymandyas. 

Ochoreus. 

Moeris. 
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Psamraenitus. 
He  reigns  only 
six  mouths. 

After  the 
death  of  that 
prince.  Egypt 
is  annexed'  to 
tlioPersian  do- 
minions, and 
continues  so 
till  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the 
G/eat,  which 
includes  the 
space  of  two 
hundred  and 
Six  years. 


Death  of  Pi- 
sistratus.  Hi- 
ppias  his  hou 
succeeds  him 


PERSIAN    EMPIRE. 


Affcr  the  daiilh  of  Cijaxarea  and  Cambyses, 
'(^i/ru.'i,  w/io.fucctt'tled  both  inllieird<nnhiions, 
tmifed  ilie  <-mi>ire  (ifiht  Medrs  with  those  of 
the  B  ibitfoiiims  and  I'ei-slnvs  ;  avd  0/ the 
thi\-e  formed  a  fourth,  under  the  name  of  the 
empire  oj  the  Persians,  which  subsisted  two 
hiiidred  and  six  years. 


KMI'Illi;   OF  THK   PKUSIAN.S. 


Miltiades 
^oes  to  settle 
m  the  Cher- 
sonesus. 

The  Pisis- 
tratidaj  are 
obliged  to  a- 
bandouAttica 


(Jyrus.  The  first  year  of  liis  reign  he  permit* 
ihe  Jews  to  return  into  Judaa. 

Daniel's  vision  concerning  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Persia. 

Cyrus  dier  on  a  tour  wliich  he  makes  into 
Persia,  after  his  having  reigned  seven  years 
alone,  and  thirty  from  his  setting  out  from 
Persia  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  Cyaxares. 

<;amby8e8  his  son  succeeds  him.  The  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  lie  att.ioks  Egvpt,  and  re- 
unites it  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Cambyses  against 
the  Kthiopians. 

Cambyses  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his 
sister  and  wife,  to  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  tliatOretas,  one  of  the 
satraps  of  Cambyses,  made  himself  master  of 
the  island  of  S.amos,  and  caused  Polycrates,  the 
tyrant  of  it,  to  be  put  to  death. 
"  Deatli  of  Cambyses.  Snierdis  the  Magian, 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  before  the  death 
of  Cambyses,  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only 
seven  months. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspea. 

Edict  of  Darius  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
that  of  Cyrus  is  repealed.  It  is  believed,  that 
what  is  relafedinthe  history  of  Ksther  hap- 
pened some  time  after  the  publication  of  this 
edict. 

Babylon  revolts  against  Darius,  and  is  taken 
after  a,  siege  of  twenty  months. 

Expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians. 


Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  reduces  all 
that  great  country  into  subjection. 


The  history  of  the  Greeks  from  henceforth,  will  be  intermixed  and  almost  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Persians ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  separate  their 
chronology  no  farther. 


PERSIANS  AND  GREEKS. 


The  Persians  form  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  are 
obliged  to  raise  it  in  six  months. 

Aristagoras,  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Darius,  and  brings  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  into  his  measures. 

The  lonians  make  themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  and  bum  it. 

The  Persians  defeat  the  Tomans  in  a  sea-fight  before  the  island  of  Lados, 
and  make  themselves  masters  of  Miletus. 

yEschylus. 

Darius  sends  Gob ry as,  his  son-in-law,  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attacK 
Greece. 

Anacreon. 
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474 


472 


471 
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466 
464 

460 
450 
456 
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3554 


3555 
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3564 


446 
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I>ariiis  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Gobryas,  and  gives  it  to 
Datis  and  Artaphernes. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades. 

Death  of  Darius  Ilystaspes.    Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  liim. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  tlie  Greeks- 
Battle  of  Thermopylae.    Lconidas,  king  of  the  Lacedamonians,  is  killed 
ill  it.    Sea  light  near  Artemisium,  at  the  same  time  as  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamin,  followed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xerxes  into 
Persia. 

B.ittlo  of  Platiea.  Sea-fight  the  same  day  near  Mycale,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians are  defeated. 

The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  which  had  been  demolished 
by  Xerxes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

'The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  in  possession  from  the  battle  of  Thermopylaj,  is  transferred  to  the 
Athenians. 

Pindar  flourished  about  this  time. 

Pausanias,  general  of  the  J>aced;emonians,  accused  of  holding  secret  intel- 
ligence with  Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

Themistocles.  the  Athenian  general,  is  accused  of  having  had  a  share  in 
Pausanias's  plot,  and  takes  refuge  with  Adinetus,  king  of  the  Molossians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanes,  the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  succeeds  him.  Themistocles  takes 
refuge  in  his  co;irt  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

Cimon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  defeats  the  Persians,  and  takes  their  deet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eurjrmedon. 

Birlh  of  the  historian  Thucydides. 

Great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  which  makes  way 
for  a  sedition  of  the  Helots. 

Birth  of  Socrates. 

Pericles  begins  to  distinguish  himself. 

Pliidias,  famous  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Difference  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedse- 
monians,  occasioned  by  the  affront  offered  to  tlie  Athenians  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  sending  back  their  troops,  after  having  called  in  their  aid 
against  the  Messenians  and  Helots.  Some  time  after,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  quarrel,  Cimon  is  banished  by  the  ostracism. 

Esdras  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
with  all  that  are  willing  to  follow  him. 

Thenistocles  puis  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physicians  called 
Hippocrates  was  Ids  disciple. 

The  Egyptians,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  against  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  defeated  in  their  turn  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  all  Egypt  returris  to  iis  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athe- 
ui'ins  retire  to  Danarus,  where  they  sustain  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spartans,  who 
were  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans. 

Nehemiah  obtains  permission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Jerusalem 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon  recalled  from  banishment  after  Ave  years'  absence  ;  reconciles  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  truce  of  live  years. 

End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  which  had  continued 
from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fifty-one  years. 

Death  of  Cimon. 

The  Lacedagmonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Athe- 
nians.    The  latter  soon  break  it  by  new  enterprises. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Myron,  the  famous  s-  ulptor  of  Athens. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  island, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  months. 
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440!     Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  disciple  of  Apollodorus.  Parrliasiiis,  his  rival, 
lived  at  the  j^aine  time. 

Aristophanes,  tlie  comic  poet. 

Birth  of  Isocrates. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra.  The  Athenians 
engage  in  it  in  favor  of  the  Corey rians.  The  inhabitants  of  Potidaa declare 
on  the  side  of  Coiinth  against  Alliens.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  in  this 
war,  which  occasions  that  of  Peloponnesus. 

Scopas,  architect  and  sculptor. 

Be^nning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     It  continues  27  years. 

A  terrible  jilague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrates  distinguishes 
himself  by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  sicli. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lacedamoiiians  besiege  Platiea. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes.  Xerxes,  his  son,  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only  forty- 
five  days. 

Sojrdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged 
king  in  his  stead.     His  reign  continues  only  six  nuauths. 

Oclnis,  known  under  the  nameof  Darius  Nothus' rids  himself  of  Sogdiauus, 
and  succeeds  him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Kicias,  make  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 

Thucydi<le8  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  he  commanded,  for 
having  suffered  Aniphipolis  to  he  taken. 

Polygnotus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  portico  called 
not«iA>j  at  Athens,  in  which  he  represented  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

■  Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  between  the 
Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Lacedaimonian  war.  Alcibiades,  by  an  imposture,  occasions  its  being  broken 
the  following  year. 

The  banishment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  of  Egesta  against 
the  Syracusans. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled 
to  Athens  to  answer  accusations  against  him.  He  flies  to  Sparta,  and  is  con- 
demned for  contumacy. 

Pisuthnes,  governor"  of  Syria,  revolts  against  Darius.  The  Egyptians  do 
the  same,  and  choose  AniyVtaeus  for  their  king,  who  reigns  six  years. 

Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  his  great  actions  had  drawn  "upon  him  at 
Sparta,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tis.-^aphernes,  one  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  satrai)S.  The  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  help  of  Tissaphernes,  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

Alcibiades  "is  re-called  to  j\thens.  His  return  occasions  the  abolition  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  been  invested  with  supreme  authority. 

Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his  youngest  son,  the  government  in  chief  "of  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  defeats  the 
Athenians  near  Ephesus.  In  consequence  of  that  defeat,  Alcibiades  is 
deposed,  and  ten  generals  are  nominated  to  succeed  him. 

Callicratidas  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of 
Lysander,  from  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  it.  He  is  killed  in  a 
isea-light  near  the  Arginusse. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedajmonian  army.  He 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  iEgospotamus. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires  after  his  defeat  to 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 

Lysander  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  establishes  thirty  archons,  commonly  called  the  thirty  tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  Arsaces,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  assassinate  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  His  de- 
sign being  discovered,  he  is  sent  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  he 
was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lysander  at  Sardis. 

Thrasybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  its  liberty. 
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402      Cyrus  the  youneer  prepares  for  a  war  wiih  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
401     Defeat  ami  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaxa,  followed  by  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Death  of  Socrates. 

Lacedaemon  declares  war  against  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabasus. 

Begiuiiiug  of  Aniyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  following  he  goes  to  Attica, 
to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  settled  there. 

Lysander  quarrels  with  Agesilaus,  and  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of 
the  "succession  t  >  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tisaaphernes  is  tlefeated  near  Sardis  by  Agesilaus. 

Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Lacediemon,  at 
'he  solicitatiou  of  the  Persians.  Athens  enters  into  the  same  league  soon 
after.     Agesilaus  is  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  ot  the  Lacedjemon'ians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by  Pharnabazus 
vud  ConoJi  the  Athenian,  wlio  commanded  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks. 
Vgesilaus  defeats  tlie  Thebans  almost  at  the  same  lime  in  the  plains  of 
'oronea. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace,  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks,  concluded  with  the  Persians  by  Antal- 
;idas  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Artaxerxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  forces,  and  gains 
a  signal  victory  over  him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salamin,  which  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Candusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  Lacediemonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthus. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Phfebidas,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Olynthus,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  makes  hinself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  other  exiles,  kills  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  and 
retakes  the  citadel. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  oflf 
his  yolie  for  some  years.  He  employs  above  two  years  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  that  war, 

Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeds liim.  He  reigns  only  two  years.  Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  next, 
and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.    Nicocles,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das, defeat  the  Lacedsemonians. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae.  He  goes  to 
Macedonia  to  terminate  the  differences  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy, 
.son  of  Amyntas,  concerning  the  crown.  He  carries  Philip  with  him  to 
Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  is  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fights  with  the  tyrant 
of  Pherse. 

Battle  of  Mantinea.  ■  Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having  secured 
the  victory  to  the  Thebans. 

The  Lacedaimonians  send  Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  against 
Artaxerxes.  Ha  dethrones  Tachos,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Nectanebus. 
He  dies  on  his  return  fro:u  that  expedition. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.     Ochus,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  makes  a  captious  peace  with 
the  Athenians. 
The  histori/  of  the  Cappadotianx  begins  at  this  time,  the  chroiwlogy  of  whose 

kings  I  shall  qlre  after  that  of  Alexander's  Successors.    I  shall  annex  to  it 

that  of  the  Parthiann  and  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.    It  continued  three  years. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes  Amphipolis. 

Revolt  of  Artabasns  against  Ochus,  king  of  Persia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time,  and  encouiages  the 
Atlienians,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  preparations  for  war  making  by  the 
king  of  Persia. 
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Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 

Death  of  MausoUis,  king  of  (Jaria. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Methone. 

Artemisia,  widow  of  Mausolus,  to  whom  she  had  succeeded,  takes  Rhodes, 

Philip  attempts  to  seize  Thermopyhe  in  vain. 

Successful  expedition  of  Ochus  against  Phoenicia,  Cyi^rus,  and  afterwards 
Egypt. 

Nectanebus,  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is  obliged  to  fly 
into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philii)  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthus. 

Philip  seizes  Thermopyhe,  and  part  of  Phocis.  He  causes  himself  to  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Amphictvons. 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  theChersonesus,  in  favorof  Diopithus. 

The  Athenians  send  aiil  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  Perinihus  and  By- 
zantium, besieged  by  Philip.  That  prince  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege- 
Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictvons.    He  makes  himself  master  of  Elataea. 

Battle  of  Cheronaea,  wherein  Philip  ilefeats  the  Athenians  and  the  The- 
bans,  who  had  entered  into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  his  favorite.  Arses,  his  son, 
succeeds  liim,  and  reigns  only  three  years. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  ireneral  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians.  The  same  year  he  repudiates  his  wife,  Olympias.  His  son  Alex- 
ander attends  her  into  Epirus,  from  whence  he  goes  to  lllyria. 

Philip's  death.  Alexander,  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeds 
him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas.  Darius  Codomanus  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Thobes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  He  causers  himself  to  be  de- 
clared generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  in  a  diet  assembled 
at  Corinth. 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  by  the  conquest  of  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 

Alexander  is  seized  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  having  bathed 
in  the  river  Cydnus.    He  is  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Appelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiiiuity.  Aristides  and 
Protogenes  were  his  cotemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  Ho  makes  himself  master  of  Gaza,  and 
soon  after  of  all  Egvpt.  He  went  after  this  conquest  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon,  and  at  Ins  return  built  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Arbela.  It  is  followed  by  the  taking  of  Arbela,  Babylon,  Susa 
and  Persepolis. 

Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon  after  assassin- 
ated. His  death  puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  whicli  had  subsisted  two 
hundred  and  six  years  from  its  foundation  under  (^yrus  the  Great. 

The  Lacedaemonians  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Antipater  defeats 
them  in  a  battle,  wherein  Agis,  their  king,  is  killed. 

Thalostris,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  <'omes  losee  Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas,  and  Parnienio  his  father,  suspected  of  having  conspired  with 
others  against  Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  liaving  subdued  the  Sofrdians  and  Bactrians,  builds  a 
city  upon  the  laxartes.  to  which  he  gives  his  name. 

Embassy  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  follov.ed  by  a  victory  gained  by 
liim  over  that  people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicj'on,  a  famous  sculptor,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  Maraoanda.  The  death  of 
Calisthenes  happens  soon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana.  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into  India.  He  gains  a  great  victory  over  Porus  in 
passing  the  Hydaspes. 

Oij  the  remonstrances  of  his  army,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 
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The  city  of  Oxadncae  taken.     Alexander  in  great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  withStatira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banighed  for  having  received  presents,  and  suffers  him- 
self to  he  corrupted  by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  Hephsesvion  at  Ecbatana. 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years  and  eight  months.  Aaidseus,  tiiat  prince's  natural  brother,  is  declared 
king  in  his  stead.    The  regency  of  the  kingdom  is  given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  among  themselves.  From  this  divis- 
ion commences  the  era  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  the  states  of  Greece  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  them.    Demostljenes  is  i-ecalled  from  banishment. 

Antipater  is  besieged  in  Lamia  by  tlie  Atheinans,  and  is  forced  to  sur- 
render by  capitulation.  He  soon  after  seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison 
into  it. 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

Alexander's  magnitictnit  funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  in  possession  of  Cappadocia. 

League  of  Ptolemy,  Ciaterus,  Antipater,  and  Antigonus,  against  Perdic- 
cas and  Eumenes. 

Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.  Antipater  succeeds  him  in  the 
regency  of  the  empire. 


Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus  ;  shuts  liimself  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora, 
where  he  sustains  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  ni;ister  of  Jerusalem. 

Death  of  Antipater.    Polysperdion  succeeds  him. 

Phocion's  condemnation  "and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  si-.izes  Athens,  and  settles  Demetrius 
Phalereus  there  to  govern  the  republic. 

Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  causes  Arida;us  and  Eui-ydice  his 
wife' to  be  put  to  death,  as  she  herself  is  soon  after,  by  order  of  Cassander. 

Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  soldiers  and  put  to 
death. 
313,    Antigonus  takes  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.    Demetrius, his  son, 

jsuvnamed  Poliorcetes,  begins  to  appear. 
312:     Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens. 

311  Seleucus  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
I  At  this  expedition  of  Seleucus  against  Baby  Ion,  begins  the  famous  era  of 
the  SeleucidfB,  called  by  the  Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  iiUTidier  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Phoenicia  and  Jud;n  thither  along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  IJoxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Polysperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Bere- 
nice, to  death.  . 

Ophelias,  governor  of  IJbya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himself  masterof  Athens,  and  re-establishes 
the  democratical  government.  The  same  year  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Salamin,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retires  to  Thebes.  The 
Athenians  throw  down  his  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  assume  the  title  of  kings.  The  other 
pi'inces  follow  their  example  and  do  the  same. 

Antigonus,  to  make  the  most  of  his  sf)n's  victory  in  Cyprus,  undertakes  to 
deprive  Ptolemy  of  Egj'pt.    That  expedition  does  not  succeed. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  November  of  this  year. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  siege  "of  Rhodes,  which  he  is  forced  to 
raise  a  year  after. 

The  Rhodia)is  employ  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines  which 
Demetrius  had  used  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and  had  given  them  as  a 
present,  in  erecting  the  famous  Colossus,  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Greeks  by  the  states 
of  Greece  assembled  at  the  isthmus. 
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3702 

302 

Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 

Cas-sander,    and  Lysimachus,   enter  into     a    league 

against  Aiitiuoiius,  and  Demetrius  his  son. 

Battle  of  ipsus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defeated.     It  is  followed  by  tlie 

division  of  the  empire 

of  Alexander  amon;'  the  four  allied  princes. 

Aicesilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 

Tliare  m  such  a  conwction  bcticeen  the  erents  ichlch  Jiajjpened  in  the  four 

empires  formed  out  of  Alexander's,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them: 

for  which  reason  I  shall  dispose  them  all  in  one  column,  according  to  the 

plan  I  have  followed 

in  treating  them  i7i  the  body  of  mil  history.     I  shall 

first  give  a  table,  which  contains  only  the  kings  that  reigned  in  each  of  those 

kingdoms. 

KGYPT. 

.SYRIA. 

MACEDONIA. 

THRACE  &  lilTlIYXIA. 

Ptolemy  Soter. 

Seleucus 

Cassander, 

Lysimachus. 

3704 

300 

Nicator. 

Philip    and  Alexan- 

3707 

297 

der,  the  pons  of  Cassan- 
der, dispute  the  king- 
dom, and  possess  it  al- 

most three  years. 

3710 

294 

Demetrius      Polior- 
cetes. 

3717 

287 

Pyrrhus  and  Lysima- 
chus. 

3719 

285 

Ptolemy  Phil- 

Seleucus    Kicator,  a 

9723 

281 

280 

adelphus. 

very  short  time. 

Lysimachus  dies  in 
battle.  After  his  death 
his  dominions  are  dis- 
membered and  cease  to 
form  a  distinct  king- 
dom. 

EGYPT. 

SYRIA.                                          MACEDO^'IA. 

3724 

Antiochus  Soter. 

Ptolemy    ('eraunus.       His 

brother,    Meleagftr,    reigned 
some  time  after  him. 

3726 

278 

Sosthenes. 

2728 

276 

Antigonus  Gonatue. 

37« 

261 

Antiochus  Theos. 

375S 

216 

Ptolemy  Evergetes, 

Seleucus  Callinicus. 

3762 

242 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigo- 
nus Gonatus. 

3772 

232 

Antigonus  Doson. 

377? 

226 

Seleucus  Ceraunns. 

3781 

223 

Antiochus  the  Great. 

3783 

221 

Ptolemy  Philopator. 

3784 

220 

Philip. 

asoo 

5^04 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3817 

187 

Seleucus  Philopator. 

3824 

180 

Ptolemy  Philometer. 

382.- 

179 
175 

Perseus,  the   last  king  of 
the  Macedonians. 

EGYPT. 

1                                                 SYRIA. 

3829 

Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

3840 

164 

Antiochus  f^upator. 

3842 

162 

Demetrius  Soter. 

3854 

150 

Alexan<ler  Bala. 

3859 

145 

Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Demetrius  Kicator. 

38G0 

144 

Antiochus  Theos,  the  son  of  Bala,  seizes 
part  of  Syria.    Tryphon  does    the  same 
soon  after. 

3864 

140 

Antiochus    Sidetes    puts    Tryphon    to 

death,and  rei 

jns  in 

his  stead. 
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3877 
3880 

a'?S7 
3890 

3897 

3907 
3911 
3912 
391" 
391i 

39ir 


3921 
3921 
3935 
3939 
3W6 


3953 


3704 
3707 


127 
124 


Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 


85 


Alexander  I.,  brother  of  Lathy 

rus. 


297 


3709 

3710j 

3711 
3717 

3719 

3721 
3722 
3723 

3724 


295 


285 


Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alex.  I. 

Ptolemy  Auletes. 

Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Auletes,  .eigiis  some  time  in  his 
stead  ;  after  which  that  prince  is 
restored. 

Cleopatra  reigns  at  first  with  her 
eldest  brother,  tlien  with  Ptol- 
emy, her  youngest  brother,  and 
at  last  alone. 


Zebia  6ucceed.s  Demetrius  Isicator. 
Seleucus,  the  son  of  Kicator. 
Antlocus  Grypus. 

Antiochus  the    Cyzicenian  divides 
kingdom  with  Grypus. 


the 


Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Eusebcs. 

Antiochus,  .second  son  of  Grypus. 

Philip,  third  son  of  Grypus. 

Demetrius  Eucheres,  fourth  son  of  Gry- 
pus. 

A  ntiochus  DionysiuSjfif th  pon  of  Grypus* 

The  four  last  named  kings  reigned  suc- 
cessively with  Eusebes. 

Tigranes,  during  fourteen  years. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus. 


ALEXANDER'S  SUCCESSORS. 


Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  builds  Antioch. 

Atheiis  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Death  of  Cassaiider,  king  of  Macedon.  Philip,  his  son,  succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  one  year,  and  is  succeeiied  by  Alexander,  his  brother.  About 
this  time  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  esjjouses  Antigone,  ot  the  house  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  returns  into  his  dominions,  out  of  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  Molossi. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athens.  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  almost 
at  tlie  same  time,  deprive  him  of  all  he  possessed. 

Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  called 
him  in  to  his  aid,  and  seizes  his  dominions,  where  he  reigns  seven  years. 

Foundation  of  the  city  of  Seleuciaby  Seleucus. 

PyrrJius  and  Lysimaf^hus  take  Ma("edonia  from  Demetrius.  The  latter 
dies  miserably,  the  year  following,  in  prison. 

Ptolemy  So'ter,  kiiig  of  Egypt,  resigns  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philar 
delpbus. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Philetffirus. 

Demetrius  Plialereus  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Pliiladelphus,  and 
kills  himself  there. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  against  Lysimachus;,  king  of 
Macedonl.a, 

Lysimachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.  Seleucus  enters  Macedonia 
to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  is  assassinated  thete  by  Cerauiius. 
Antioehuj  Soter,  his  son,  succeeds  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Ceraunus,  to  secure  the  king<lom  of  Macedonia  to  liimsclf,  puts  the  two 
children  of  Lysimachus  by  Arsinoe  to  death,  and  banishes  her  into  Samo- 
thracia. 

The  republic  of  the  AchKans  resumes  its  ancient  fomi,  which  it  had  lost 
under  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  the  Tarentines,  enters  Italy  to  makd 
war  against  the  Romans.  He  gives  them  battle  for  the  first  time  near 
Heraclea,  where  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  his  side.  He  is  again  success- 
ful in  a  second  battle  fought  the  year  following. 
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3725  279     Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedonia.    Ceraunus  gives  them  battle,  in 
which  he  is  killed.    Meleager,  his  brotiier,  succeeds  him. 

3726  27;       Fyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conquers. 
Sosthenes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia.  He  is  made  king  there,  and 

reigns  two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be 
translated  into  Greek. 
276  Death  of  Sosthenes.  Antigonus  Gonatus,  son  of  Poliorcetes,  who  reigned 
afterwards  during  ten  years  in  Greece,  makes  liimself  king  of  Macedonia  in 
his  slead.  Antiochus.  king  of  Syria,  disputes  the  possession  of  it  with  him. 
Their  difference  terminates  by  the  marriage  of  Antigonus  with  Phila,  ilie 
daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus. 
275     Antiochus  defeats  the  Gai'.ls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  the  country 

from  their  oppressions.     By  this  victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Soter. 
274     Pyrrhus  returns  into  lta"ly,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Romans.    He  goes  to 
Macedonia,  where  he  attacks  and  defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  Romans,  sends 
an  embasy  to  them  to  demand  thf  ir  amity. 
272     Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it.     He  is 

killed  the  next  year  at  the  siege  of  Argos. 
268     Antigonus  Gonatus  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  wliich  had  entered 

into  a  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians  against  him. 
265     Abantidas  makes  himself  tryant  of  Sicyon,  after  having  put  Clinias,  its 
go\  ernor,  to  death. 

Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
delphus. 

Death  of  Philetserus,  king  and  founder  of  Pergamus.  Eumenes,  his 
nephew,  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be  proclaimed 
king.    He  dies  soon  after. 

Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 

Accomodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

War  between  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Aratus.  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  unites  it  with 
the  Achisan  league. 

Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  the  country 
of  tlie  Parthians.  About  the  same  time  Thcodoius, governor  of  Bactriana, 
revolts,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  that  province. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  war.  By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus 
repudiates  Laodice,  and  marries  Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavors  to  revive  the"  ancient  institutions  of 
Lycurgus.  Leonidas,  liis  colleague,  is  deposed  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it. 
Cleombrotus.  his  son-in-law,  reigns  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his 
son,  succeeds  him. 

Appollonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts. 
246     Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodice, 
She  afterwards  causes  her  si>n  Seleucus  Callinicua  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochus,  are  assassinated  by  Laodice. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Berenice's  brotlier,  undertakes  to  revenge  her  death. 
He  makes  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Syria. 
3760;  244     Tlie  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliance  to  aid  the  king 
of  Syria  against  Ptolemy  Evergete  ■■. 

Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored   at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  sent  into  banishment,  and 
Agis  put  to  death. 
3762]  242     Death   of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  JMacedonia.    Demetrius,  his  son, 
succeeds  him. 

Seleucus.  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hieiax,  his 
brother.    The  latter  has  the  advantage  In  a  battle  near  Anoyra  in  Galatia. 
3763i  241      Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.    Attalus,  his  cousin-german,  suc- 
ceeds him. 
376c  I  239'    Eratosthenes,  the  Cyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 
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228 


226 


225 
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Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Oiiias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemy 
Es'ergelea. 

Deaih  of  Demetrius,  king  of  ^Macedonia-    Antigonus,  guardian  cf  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  liiin. 
Polycletus  of  Sioyoii,  a  fanio,.s  sculptor. 

Seleucus.  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  king  of 
the  Partliians. 

(Jleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Achseans  and 
Aratas. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria,  dies  among  the  Parthians  of  a  fall  fronx 
a  horse.    Seleucus  Ceraunus,  h.s  cUlet;t  son,  succeeds  him. 
Autiochui  liicvax  is  ass,issiuated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egj-pt. 
Aratu<  defeats  Aristi|)pus,  tyrant  of  Argos.    He  prevail,  upon  Lysiade?, 
tyrant  of  Jlegalopolis,  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  and  causes  his  city  to  enter 
into  the  Achasaii  .'cague. 

The  Romans  send  a  famous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impart  to  the  Greeks 
the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  wiUi  the  Illyrians.  The  Corinthians 
declare,  by  a  public  decree,  that  they  shall  be  atlmitted  to  partake  i;i  tba 
celebraiion  of  tha  Isthmian  games.  The  Athenians  also  grant  them  the 
freedom  of  Athens. 

Antigonus,  king  ofMacedon,  by  the  intrigues  of  Aratus,  is  called  in  to 
aid  the  Achfeans  against  tlie  Lacedaemonians. 
Cleomenos,  king  of  Megalopolis. 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed  by  the  taking  of  Sparta  by  Antigonus. 
Death  of  .Seleucus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.    Antiochus,  his  brother,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  succeeds  him. 
The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthquake. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Eveigetea, king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Philopator  succeeds 
him. 
The  ^^Stolians  gain  a  great  victory  at  Caphyae  over  the  Achseans. 
•Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  had  revolted  against  him 
two  years  before,  the  first  in  M<;dia,  tlie  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon.  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius^" 
succeeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egj-pt.  The  Lacedaemonians  elect 
-Agesipolisand  Lyeurgus  to  succeed  him. 

War  of  the  allies  wiih  the  ^tolians,  in  favor  of  the  Achaeans. 
I    Hermias,  prime  miitister  of  Antiochus,  is  put  to  death  by  that  prince's 
lorder. 
219     Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus,  king  of 

I  Syria. 
217     Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  Achaeans  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  iEtolians  on  the  other,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  of 
the  allies. 

Antiochus  besieges  Achseus,  who  had  revolted,  in  Sardis,  aod  after  a  siege 
of  two  years  lie  is  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 
HannibaPs  alliance  witli  Pliilip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable   Mow  from  tlie  Romans  at  the  siege  of 
Apollonia. 
Carneades,  founder  of  a  new  academy. 

Antioclius  undertakes  to  reduce  the  province  which  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  tlie  .Syrian  empire,  and  effects  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Alliance  of  the  ^tolians  with  the  Romans.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
enters  into  it.     llie  Lacedaemonians  accede  to  it  tome  time  after. 

Famous  battle  between  Philip,  king  of  IVTacedon,  and  the  .^Etolians,  near 
Elis.    PhiloprRmen  dial  inguishes  himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Mantinea.  wherein  Philopaemen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  who  perishes  in  it.    Kaliis  is  set  in  his  place. 

Treaty  of  t>eace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.    All  the  allies  on  both 
sides  are  im^luiled  in  it. 
Polybius  is  paid  to  liave  heen  born  this  year. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egj'pt. 

Plolemv  Epiphane^s.  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  sncceeds  him- 
r^eagiie  betwe<>n  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  against 
the  yonu'i  kins  of  Egvpt. 
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Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Kbodiaus  in  a  sea-tight  off  the 
island  of  Chios.  That  prince's  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyaneaiis  seems  to  be 
properly  dated  the  following  year. 

Piiilip  besieges  and  takes  Abydos. 

Tho  Itomans  declare  war  witii  Philip.  P.  Sulpilius  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  it.  He  gains  a  considerable  victory  near  the  town  of  Octolopha  in 
Macedon. 

Villicus  succeeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Philip, 
The  year  following  Flaminius  is  sent  to  succeed  Villicus. 

Antioohus,  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  Ccplosyria. 

Tho  Achasans  declare  for  the  Itomans  against  Philip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flaminius. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Itomans.  The  Bojotians  do  the 
.same. 

Death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.     Eumenes  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Oynoscephale,  where  the  Komans  gain  a  complete  victory  over 
Philip. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
war. 

Embassy  of  the  Komans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  assured 
whether  the  complaints  against  him  were  justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopas  the  jEtoliun,  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered 
and  punished. 

Flaininius  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

Philopoemen  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over  Mabis,  near  Sparta. 

Tho  .(Etolians  resolve  to  seize  Dcmetrias,  Chalcis  and  Sparta,  by  treachery 
and  stratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.  Philopaemen  makes  the  Lacedsemonians  enter  into  the 
Achaeau  league. 

Antiochus  goes  to  Greece,  to  the  aid  of  the  ^Etolians.  The  Komans  de- 
clare war  against  him,  and  soon  after  defeat  him  near  the  strait  of  Ther- 
nvopyl.'e. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  war  between  the  Komans  and  Antiochus,  which  had  subsisted  about  two 
years. 

The  philosopher  Pannetius  was  bom  about  this  time. 

The  consul  Fulvius  forces  the  yEtolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Man- 
lius,  his  colleague,  almost  at  the  same  time,  subjects  all  the  Gauls  in  Asia. 

The  «;rnel  Ircatnient  ot  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  supported  by  Philo- 
pcemen,  happened  this  year. 

.\niiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Bolus,  which  he  had  entered  iu  order  to  plunder  it. 


Seleucus  Philopator 
succeeds  him. 

Philopijumcn  is  taken  before  Messene  by  Democrates  and  put  to  death. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  IVlacedon,  is  unjustly  accused  by   his 
brother  Perseus,  and  put  to  death. 
180     Death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Philometer  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Death  of  Pliilip,  king  of  Macedon.    Perseus,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  Heliodorus,  whom  he 
had  sent  a  little  before  to  lake  Jerusalem.  He  is  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Epiphan(!8. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  causes  Onias,  the  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  de- 
posed, and  sets  Jason  in  his  place. 

War  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Pliilometer. 

The  Romans  declare  war  against  Perseus.  That  prince  has  some  advantage 
in  the  Urst  battle  near  the  river  Penens. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  makes  himself  master  of  all  Egypt.     He  marches 
afterwards  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  commits  unheard-of  cruelties. 
169     The  Alexandrians,   in  the  room  of  Philometer,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Antiochus,  makes  Ptolemy  Evcrgetes,  his  younger  brother,  king. 

Philometer  is  set  at  libt!)  ty  the  snme  vear,  and  unites  with  his  brother. 
That  union  induces  Antiochus  to  renew  the  war. 

PauUis  iEmilius  is  charged  with  the  Mai^edonian  war,  against  Perseus.  He 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  prince  near  Pvdna,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  It  was  tiot  reduced,  however, into  a  province  of 
the  Koiuan  empire  till  twenty  years  after. 
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3843 
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3845. 
3848 
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3852!  152 
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The  prwtor  Aiiicius  subjects  lllyria  in  thirty  days. 

I'opilius,  one  of  ilie  anil^assadors  sent  by  the  Komans  into  Egypt,  obliges 
Antioclms  to  quit  it,  and  come  to  an  accouunoda  ion  ^vitli  tlie  two  brothers. 

Antiochiis.  exasperated  at  what  Iwd  li:ippened  in  Egypt,  turns  his  rage 
against  iho  jews,  and  sends  AppoUonius  to  Jerusalem. 

The  same  year  he  publislies  a  decre  3  to  oblige  all  nations  in  subjection  to 
him,  to  renounce  their  own  religion  and  conform  to  his-  This  law  occasions 
a  cruel  pereecuiion  among  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  goes  i:i  pcnion  to  Jerusalem  to  see  his  orders  put  in  execution. 
The  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  death  of  Eieazar,  happened  at  that 
time. 

Paulus  j^ilrailiusabandonstheeiliesof  Epirus  to  be  pluiulered  by  his  army, 
for  having  taken  part  with  Perseus.  The  Achteans,  saspect-jd  of  having 
favored  that  prince,  are  sent  to  Kome  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct. 
Tlie  sena'e  banish  them  into  different  towns  <:f  Italy,  from  whence  they  are 
not  suffered  to  return  home  till  seventeen  years  after.  Polybius  was  of  this 
number. 
166,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  is 
not  permitted  lo  enter  it. 

Death  of  Alattathias.  Judas,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  and  gains  many  vic- 
tories over  the  generals  of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulsed  before  Elymais,  where  he  intended  to 
plunder  the  temple.  He  marches  towards  Judaea,  with  design  to  extermi- 
nate the  Jews.  The  hand  of  God  strikes  him  on  the  way,  and  he  dies  with 
the  most  exquisite  torments.     Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Eupator  marches  against  Jerusalem.  He  is  soon  after  obliged 
to  return  into  Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Philip  of  Antioch,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  his  capita! 

Difference  between  Philomet-er,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Physcon,  his  brother, 
which  does  not  terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  live  years. 

Octavius,  ambassador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  flies  from  Rome,  where 
he  had  been  kept  as  a  hostage,  to  Syria,  wheie  he  causes  Autiochus  Eupator 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  seizes  tlie  throne. 

Death  of  Judas  Maccabajus. 

Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans. 

Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.    Ait'alus  Philometer  succeeds  him. 

War  between  Attains  and  Prusias. 

Alexander  Balapretends  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  that 
quality  attempts  to  cause  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 

Andriscus  of  Adramyttium  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  under- 
takes to  cause  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  Macedonia.    He  is  conquered, 

taken,  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Metellus. 

Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexander  Bala. 
His  deaUi  leaves  the  latter  in  jjossession  of  the  empire  of  Sj'ria. 

Macedon  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Troubles  in  Achaia  promoted  by  Dia?us  and  Critolaus.  The  commissioners 
sent  thither  by  the  Romans  are  insulted. 
146     Metellus  goes  to  Achaia,  where  he   gains  seve'al   advantages  over  the 
Achaans.    Mnmmius  succedes  him  ;  and.  after  a  great  battle  near  Leuco- 
petra,  take.s  Corinth,  and  entirely  demolishes  it.  ' 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  the  i)rovince 
of  Achaia. 


164 


163 


162 


150 


The  sequel  nj'lhe  history  of  the  kincia  of  S;/ria  is  rnnch  cnvfa^eil ;  for  iphtch 
reason  I  shaH  separate  it  from  that  of  tlie  Egyptians, in  order  to  complete 
its  chronology. 


145     Demetrius  Nicator.  son  I  i   Death  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 

144|of  Demetrius  Soter,  d-'-|     Antiochus,     sumamed  meter.      Ptolemy    Phys- 
feats     Alexander    Bala,rnioos,  8<m  of  Bala,  sup- con,  his  brother,  Bucceeds- 
aiid  ascends  the  throne.   Iportcd  byTrj-phon,make8ihim. 
Ihimself  "master  of  part  of 
the  kingdom.  1 
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I    Tiyphou  gets  Jonathan 

linto  las  liandH,  and  puts 

Demet  ri  u  8  inarehes;hhiitode:it)iatFloleniais 


against  the  Partliians 
Vfter  some  snia.l  advan- 
tages, he  ia  taken  pris- 
oner. 


130 


Demetrius        Kieator 
reigns  again  in  Syria. 


The  year  following,  he 
murders  liis  pupil  Antio- 
chus,  and  seizes  the  king- 
dom of  Syria. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the 
second  ion  <»f  J.)enietriiii- 
Soter,  marries  (.  ieopatiu, 
the  wife  of  his  brother, 
Demet;  ills  Nicator  ;  ana 
after  having  put  Try  phon 
to  death,  he  is  declared 
king  himself. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  be- 
sieges Johannes  llyrca- 
1IU8  in  Jemsalem,"  and 
takes  the  city  by  capitu- 
lation. 

Antiochus  marches  a- 
gainst  the  Partliians.  and 
gains  many  advantages 
over  them.  They  send 
back  Demetrius  the  year 
following. 


8877 


2882 


3884 
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127  Demetrius  is  killed  by 
Alexander  Zebina,  who 
takes  his  place,  and  cau- 
ses himself  to  be  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Syria. 
124  Seleucus  V.,  eldest  son 
122  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  is 
declared  king,  and  soon 
after  killed  by  Cleopatra 
Antiochus  Grypus  suc- 
ceeds Mm. 
120|  C!leopMtra  attempts  to 
U7Jpoison  Grypus,  and 
114  poisoned  herself. 


113 


Zebina  is  defeated  b\ 
Gryous,  and  dies  soon 
after. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicen 
ian.  son  of  Clec  patia  and 
Antiochus  Sideies,  takes 
arms  against  GrypuS.  He 
has  the  worst  in  tlie  be- 
ginning ;  but  two  yeare 
after  obliges  his  brother! 
to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  with  liim. 


Death  of  Attaus,  king 
of  I'erganius.  Attains, 
his  neiiliew,  surnamed 
Philometer,  succeeds 
him.     He  reigns  5  years. 

The  cruelties  of  Phys- 
con  at  Alexandria  oblige 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  place. 


(Attains  Philometer, 
king  of  Perganius,  at  hia 
de.'ith  leaves  his  domin- 
ions to  theKoinan  people. 
Andronicus  seizes  them.) 


(Tlie  consul  Perpenna 
defeats  Andronicus,  and 
sends  him  to  Koine.  The 
kingdom  of  Perganius  is 
reduced  the  year  follow- 
ing into  a  Konian  prov- 
ince by  Manius  Aquilius.) 
Physeon  repudiates  Cle^ 
opalra,  his  lirst  wife,  and 
marries  her  daughter 
of  the  same  name.  He 
is  soon  after  obliged  to 
fly,  and  the  Alexandrians 
give  the  government  to 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
repudiated. 

Phy^con  re-ascends  the 
tlirone  of  Egypt. 


Physeon  gives  his  dau 
ghter  in  marriage  to  Gry 
pus  king,  of  Syria. 


Death  of  Physeon.  Ptol- 
emy i-alhyru's  succeeds 
him.  Cleopatra.  his 
mother,  oblig<rs  him  to 
repudiate  Cleopat"  a.  his 
eldest  sister,  and  to  marry 
Selena,  his  youngest. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Egypt,  gives  the  kingdom 
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3914 
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3921 
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3928 
3935 


3939 
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103 


101 

97     Death  of  Grypus.    Se 

04  leueus,  his  son,  succeed 
him. 

Seleucus  is  defeated  by 
Eusebes,  and  burned  in 
Mopsiiestia. 

Antiochns,  brother  of 
Seleucus,  and  second  son 
of  Grj'pus,  assumes  the 
diadem.  lie  is  presently 
.'iftsr  defeated  by  Eusebes 
aud  drowned  in  the 
Oroutes. 

91  PliiUp,h  is  brotlier,third 
son  of  Grypus,  succeeds^ 
him. 

90  Demetrius  Euchares, 
foiirtli  son  of  Grypus,  is 

89  established  king  at  Dam- 
lascus,  by  the  aid  of  La- 

88  thyrus. 

85  Demetrius  having  been 
taken  by  the  Parthiuns, 
Antiochus  Dionysius.the 
fifth  sou  of  Giy pus,  is  set 
upon  the  throne,  and  kil- 
led tlie  following  year. 

83J    The  Syrians,  weary  of 

82  so  many  changes,  choose 
Tigranes.  king  of  Ar- 
menia, for  their  king. 
He  reigns  fourteen  years 

81  by  a  viceroy. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicen- 
iun  is  defeated,  and  put 
to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  the 
son  of  the  Cyzicenian, 
causes  himself  to  be  de- 
clared king  He  marries 
Selena,  the  widow  of  Gry- 
pus. 


oi"  Cyprus  to  Alexander, 

iher  youngest  son. 
CIeoi)atra  drives  Lathy- 
,rus   out   of   Egj'pt,    and 
jplaces  Ills  brother  Alex- 
'ander  upon  the  throne. 

Signal  victory  of  Lathy- 
ru3  over  Alexander,  king 
of  the  Jews,  upon  the 
baukii  of  the  Jordan. 

Cleop.itra  forces  Lathy- 
rus  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  and  takes  that 
city  lierself. 

Cleopatra  talves  lier 
daughter  Selena  from 
Lathyrus,  and  mak-es  her 
many  Antiochus  the 
Jyziceniau. 


Tigranes  recalls  Mag- 
dalus,  his  viceroy  in 
Syria. 


Eusebes,  defeated  by 
Philip  and  Demetrius,  re- 
tires to  the  Parthians, 
who  re-establish  him 
upon  the  throne  two 
years  after. 


Eusebes  takes  refuge  in 
Cilicla,  where  he  remaiui^ 
concealed. 


Antiochus  Asiaticus 
takes  possession  of  Syria, 
aud  reigns  four  years. 

Pompey  deprives  An- 
tiochus Asiaticus  of  liiK 
dominions,  and  reduces 
Syria  into  a  Komai' 
province. 


Alexander  kills  his 
mother,  Cleopatra. 

Alexander  is  expelled, 
and  dies  sv  ion  after.  LAt- 
livrus  is  recalled. 


Lathyrus  ruins  Thebes' 
iu  Egypt.where  the  rebels 
whom  he  had  before  de- 
feated, had  taken  refuge. 

Death  of  Lathyrus. 
Alexander  II.,  son  of 
Alexander  I.,  tinder  the 
protection  of  Sylla,  is 
elected  king. 

Death  of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia.  His 
kingdom  and"  Cyrenaica 
jare  reduced  into  Roman 
provinces  the  same  year. 

Alexander  is  driven  out 
of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Aule- 
tes,  natursil  son  of  Lathy- 
I'us,  is  set  in  his  place. 
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360 
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The  Romans  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seize  that  island.  Cato 
is  cliarged  with  tliiit  conunission. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  liy  from  Egypt.    Berenice,  the  eldest  of  hia . 
daughters,  is  declared  ciueeii  in  his  stead. 

Gabinius  and  Antony  restore  Auletes  to  the  entire  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  leaves  Lis  dominions  to  his  eldest  son  and 
his  eldest  daughter,  the  famous  Cleopatra. 

Ponthinus  and  Achillas,  the  young  king's  guardians,  deprive  Cleopatra  of 
her  share  in  the  government,  and  drivo  her  out  of  Egypt. 

Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  CiEsar  places  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  - 
with  Ptolemy,  her  youngest  brother. 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  when  he  comes  of  age  to  share  the  sovereign 
authority  according  to  the  laws.  She  afterwards  declares  for  the  Koman 
triumviri. 

Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  She  gains  the  ascendant  of 
him,  and  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria. 

Antony  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the  king  prisonerto 
L'leopatra.    Coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  all  her  children. 

Rupture  between  (,'a;sar  and  Antony.  Cleopatra  accomi)anies  the  latter, 
who  repudiates  Oetavia  at  Athens. 

Cleopatra  tlies  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Antony  follows  her,  and  thereby 
abandons  the  victory  to  Caesar. 

Antony  dies  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra. 

Caesar  "makes  himself  master  of  Alexsindria.  Cleopatra  kills  herself .  Egypt 
is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 


CAPPADfXJIA. 


PABTIIIAN   EMPIKE. 


Ariarathes  I.  was  the 
ttrst  king  of  Cappadocia. 
He  reigned  jointly  with 
his  brother  Holopherncs. 

Ariarathes  11.,  son  ol 
the  iirst.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  dominions  by  Per- 
diccas,  who  set  Eumenes 
on  tlie  throne. 

Ariarathes  III.  ascends 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia 
after  the  death  of  Perdic 
cas  and  Eumenes. 

Ariamnes. 

Ariaratliea  IV. 


190     Ariarathes  V. 


The  kingdom  of  Poutua 
was  founded  by  Darius, 
the  son  of  ilystaspes,  iu 
the  year  3490.  Artab  .zus 
ivasthe  Iirst  king  of  it. 
Little  is  known  of  his 
successors,  till  the  time 
of  Mithridates. 

Mithridates  I.  He  is 
commonly  considered  as 
the  founder  o,  the  king, 
dom  of  Pontus. 
Ariobarzanes.  He  reigns 
26  ye.ars. 


Mithridates     II. 
reigns  35  years. 


Ha 


Arsaces  I.,  founder 
the  Parthian  empire. 

Arsaces  11.,  brother 
the  ttrst. 

Priapatius. 

Phraates  I, 


Mithridates  III.  reigns 
3C  years.  The  reigns  of 
the  three  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded him  includes  the 
space  of  one  hundred 
of  years.  The  last  of  them 
was  AHthridates  IV., 
great-grandfather  of  MU 
thridates  the  Great. 
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104 
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131 
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Ariarathes     VI., 
named  Pliilopator. 
Ariarathes  VII. 


89 


Ariarathes  VIII.  Mith- 
ridates,  king  of  Poiitus, 
puts  him  to  death,  and 
sets  his  son  upon  the 
throne.  Soon  after  Aria- 
rathes IX.  takes  Cappa- 
docia  from  tlie  son  of 
-Mithridates,  wlio  is  pres- 
ently after  re-established 
by  his  father. 

Sylla  eiitere  Cappadooia 
drives  the  hon  of  Mithri- 
dates out  of  it,  and  sets 
Ariobarzanes  I.  upon  the 
tlirone. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, drives  Ariobar- 
zanes out  of  Cappadocia 
and  reinstates  tile  sou  of 
JUithridates. 


74 


CAPPADOCIA. 


PARTHIAN  EMPIRE. 


Mithridates  I. 

Phraates  II. 

Artabanus.  After 
very  short  reign,  he  is 
succeeded  by  Mithridates 
I.,  who  reigns  40  years. 


Phariiaces,  sonof  ilith- 
ridales  IV'. 

Mithridates  V.,  sur- 
named  Evergetes. 

Mithridates  VI.,  sur- 
named  the  Great. 

Mithridates  seizes  Cap- 
padocia, and  makes  his 
son  kiug  of  it. 


Sylla  obliges  Mithri- 
dates to  restore  Cappa- 
docia to  Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes  dispossesses  him 
of  it  a  second  time.  A  f  ter 
the  war  with  Mithridates, 
Pompey  reinstates  Ario- 
barzanes. His  reign,  and 
the  very  short  one  of  his 
son,  continues  down  to 
about  the  year  3953. 


Mnaschires,  and  after 
him  Sinatrocer.  Thest 
two  princes  reign  about 
20  years. 


Beginning  of  the  wnr 
between  Mithridates  and 
ihe  Romans. 

Mithridates  causes  all 
the  Komajis  in  Asia 
Minor  to  be  massacred  in 
one  day. 

Arcli'elaus,  one  of  tho 
generals  of  Mitliridates, 
seizes  Athens  and  most 
of  the  citie-i  of  Gree<:e. 

Sylla  is  charged  with 
the  war  agjiiiist  Mithri- 
lates.  He  retakes  Athens 
after  a  long  siege. 

Victory  of  Sylla  over 
the  generals  of  Mithri- 
dates near  Chcronjea.  He 
gains  a  second  battle  soou 
after  at  Orchomenos. 

Tieaty  of  iKJace  between 
Mithiiiiates  and  Sylla, 
which  terminated  the 
war. 

Mithridates  puts  his  s  on 
to  death. 

Second  war  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Ro- 
mans. It  lasted  nearly 
three  yeai-s. 

Mithridates  makes  an 
alliance  with  Sertorius. 

Beginning  of  the  third 
war  of  Mithridates  a- 
gainst  the  Romans.  Luc- 
ullus  and  C6tt.a  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
army. 

Cotta  i.«!  defeated  by  sea 
and  land,  and  forced  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Chal- 
cedon.  LucuUus  goes  to 
bis  aid. 
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CAPPADOCIA. 


PARTHIAN  EMFIRn:. 


Phraates  III.,  who  as- 


Mitliriilates  forms  llie 
siege  of  Cyzicuin.  Luciil- 
liis  obliges  him  to  raise 
it  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
aiiU  pursues  aiul  beats 
him  near  the  Graniciis. 

Mitluidates  defeatetl  in 
the  plains  of  Cabirse.  He 
retires  to  Tigranes. 

Liicullus  declares  war 
against     Tigranes,     and 


51     Ariobarzanes  III.    He 
'  is  put  to  death  by  Cassius. 


Ariaratlies  X 

M.  Antony  drives  Aria- 
rathes  out  of  Cappatlocia, 
and  setsArehelaus  in  his 
place.  On  the  deatli  of 
that  prince,  wliieh  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  the 
world  4022,  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province 


sumes  the  surname  of  the'soon  after  defeats  him, 
Gopd.  and  takes  Tigranocerta, 

the  capital  of  Aiinenia. 

Luenllns  defi-ats  Tig- 
ranes and  ^lithridates, 
who  had  joined  their 
forces  near  the  river 
Arsamia. 

M  ithriilates  recovers  all 
his  dominions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misunder- 
standings that  take  place 
in  the  Roman  army. 

Pompey  is  appointed 
to  succeed  Lucullus.  He 
gains  many  advantages 
over  Mithiidates,  and 
obliges  him  to  tiy. 

Tigranes  surrenders 
himself  to  Pompey. 

Pompey  makes  himself 
mast«rof  Caina.  in  which 
the  treasures  of  Mithri- 
dates  were  laitl  tip- 
Death  of  Mithridatcs. 
Pharnaces  his  son,  whom 
the  army  had  elected 
.'ving,  submits  his  person 
:vnd  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 


Mithridates,  eldest  son 
of  Phraates. 

Ort>des. 

Unfor.  unate  expedition 
of  (.'rassus  against  the 
Parthians. 

Ventidius,  general  of 
the  Romans,  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Parthians, 
which  reti  ieves  the  hon-or 
they  had  lost  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Carrie. 


SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  foun- 
ded in  the  year  of  the  world  3295  ;  be- 
fore Christ  709. 


First  appearance  of  Gelon. 


Gelon  is  elected  king  of  Syracuse. 
He  reigus  five  or  six  years. 


CARTHAGE. 


Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  ol 
the  worI<l  31.";8,  before  Christ  S46. 

First  treaty  between  tlu;  Carthagin- 
ians and  Romans.  J  t  appears  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  carried  their  arms 
into  Sicily  bi-fore  this  trfaty,  as  they 
were  in  possession  of  part  of  it  when 
it  was  concluded  ;  but  what  year  they 
did  so  is  nf>t  known. 

The  Cartliaginians  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Xerxes. 

The  Carthaginians,  under  Amilcar, 
attack  the  Greeks  settled  in  Sicily. 
iThey  are  beaten  by  Gelou. 
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■3532 

3543 

3W4 

>58!) 
3592 


3593 
3595 
3598 


3600 


3605 
3607 


3615 


3632 


3e4S 


8644 
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Hiero  I.    He  reigns  11  years. 

Thras.ybulus.  lii  a  year's  time  he  is 
expelled  by  his  subjects. 

The  Syracusaiis  enjoy  their  liberty 
during  .sixty  years. 

The  Athenians,  assisted  by  the 
people  of  Segesta,  undertalie  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  under  their  generalNicias. 
They  are  obliged  to  raise  it  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  The  Syracusans  pursue 
and  defeat  them  entirely. 

Beginning  of  Dionysius  th«  Elder.  I 

Dionysiua,  after  having  deposed  the! 
ancient  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ones, 
and  soon  after  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  generalisrfuio. 

Kevolt  of  the  Syracusans  against 
Dionysius,  upon  account  of  the  taking 
of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  is 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  by 
one  of  the  conditions  of  which  Syra- 
cuse is  to  continue  in  subjection  to 
Dionyshis.  He  establishes  the  tyranny 
in  his  own  person. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  agains! 
Dionysius.  He  finds  "means  to  put  an 
end  to  them. 

Dionysius  makes  great  preparations 
for  a  new  war  wilh  the  Carthasinians. 


The  Carthaginians  send  troops  un- 
;der  Hannibal,  to  aid  the  people  of 
Segesta  against  the  Syracusans. 


Hannibal  and  Imilcon  are  sent  to 
conquer  Sicily.  Tliey  open  the  cam- 
paign with  the  siege  of  Agrigentum. 


The  war  cairied  on  by  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  in  Sicily,  is  terminated  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Syracusans. 


iMassacre  of  all  the  Carthaginians  ir, 
Sicily,  followed  by  a  declaration  of 
^'ar,"which  Dionysius  caused  to  bo 
signified  to  them  by  a  herald,  whom 
ho  despatched  to  Cartilage . 

389  Dionysius  takesllhegium  by  cajiitu- 
lation.  Tho  next  year  he  breaks  the 
treaty,  and  makes  him.self  master  of 
it  again  by  force. 

372  Death  of  Dionysius  tlie  Elder.  His 
son,  Dionysiiis  the  Younger,  Eucceeds 
him.  By  the  advice  of  Dion,  his 
brother-in-law,  he  causes  Plato  to 
come  to  his  court. 

Dion  banished  by  the  order  of  Dion- 
ysius, retires  into  Pcioponnesus. 

361]  Dionysius  makes  Arete  his  sister, 
the  wife  of  Dion,  marry  Timocrates, 
one  of  his  friends.  That  treatmeni 
m.-ikes  Dion  resolve  to  attack  the 
I  tyrant  by  open  force. 

3601  Dion  obliges  Dionysius  to  abandoni 
Syracuse,    lie  sets  sail  for  I'.aly. 

.■358  Calliiipus  cause:!  Dion  to  be  a":-s:is8i- 
jna  ed,  and  makes  himself  master  pi 
iSyracuse,  where  lie  reigns  about  thir- 
teen months. 

357|  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius 
'the  Younger,  drives  Callippus  out  of 
Syracuse,  and  establishes  himself  in 
his  place  for  two  years. 

350     Dionysius  reinstated. 


Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with  an  army 
to  carry  on  the  waragainsoDionysiuB. 
it  subsists  four  or  live  years. 


Second  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  the  liomans  and  Carthagiu- 
iaus. 
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SYKACTSE. 


CARTnAGE. 


The  Syracusaiis  call  in  Tiuioleou  to 
their  aid. 


34 


Dioiiysius  is  forced  by  Timoleon  to 
surrender  himself,  and  retire  to 
Corintli. 

Timoleon  aholishes  tyranny  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  throughout  Sicily,  the 
332  liberty  of  which  he  reinstates. 


346 


Agathocles  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Syracuse. 

A  Roman  legion  seizes  Rhegium  by 
treaclieiy. 

Iliero  and  Artemidorus  are  made 
supreme  magistrates  by  the  Syracusaii 
troops. 

Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the  Syra- 
cuians. 

Appius  Claudius  goes  to  Sicily  td 
aid  the  Mamerlines  against  ihe'ar- 
thagiiiians.  Hiero,  wlio  was  at  lirst 
aijainst  him,  comes  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  him,  and  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans. 


Iliero  sends  the  Carthaginians  aid 
against  the  foreign  mercenaries. 


Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  consul  Tib. 
Sempronius,  to  oiTer  him  his  services 
against  the  Carthaginians. 


The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  at- 
tempt to  seize  Sicily.  They  are  de- 
feated by  Timoleon,  who  was  sent  by 
Ihe  Corinthians  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
cusans. 

Hanno,  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms 
the  design  of  making  himself  master 
of  his  counti'y- 

Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage,  to  de- 
mand aid  against  Alexander  the 
Great. 

I5eginning  of  the  wars  between  tlio 
Carthaginians  and  Agatliocles  in 
Sicily  and  Africa. 

The  Cailhaginians  send  -Mago  with 
a  fleet  to  aid  the  Romans  against 
Pyrrhus. 


Beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war 
with  the  Romans.  It  continues  24 
years. 

The  Romans  besiege  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Agrigentum,  and  take  the  city 
liter  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  near  the  coast  of  Myle. 

Sea^figlit  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily. 

Regulus  in  Africa.  He  is  taken 
prisoner. 

Xanthip:  us  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

Reiiulus  is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  his 
return  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to 
de.ath  with  the  nujst  cruel  tonnents. 

Siege  of  I.ilybieuni. 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near 
the  islands  of  .^Egates,  followed  by  a 
treaty,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  against  the  foreign 
mercenarios.  It  continues  three 
years  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia 
to  the  Romans,  and  engage  to  pay . 
them  1200  talents. 

Amilear  is  killed  in  Spain.  Asdru- 
bal,  his  son-in-law,  succeeds  him  in 
the  command  of  the  army. 

Hannibal  ia  sent  into  Spain  at  the 
request  of  his  uncle  AsdrubaL 

Asdrubal's  death-  Hannibal  is 
made  gene,  al  of  the  army  in  his  stead. 

Siege  of  Saguntum. 

Beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war 
which  continues  seventeen  years. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  .and  gains  the 
battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia- 

Battle  of  Thrasymemis. 

Haiuiil>al  deceives  Fabius  at  tli9 
strait  of  Cassilinum. 
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CAKTIIAGK. 


Cii.  S<ipio  defeats  the  CarthagiiiiaiiB 
in  Si)aiii. 

Battle  of  Caiinfn.  Hannibal  retirei 
to  Cai>ua  after  the  battle. 


Death  of  Hioro.  Hieronymus,  his 
granUbon,  succeeds  him. 

Hieronymus  abandons  the  party  of 
the  Komans,  and  enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Hannibal.  He  is  assassi- 
nated soon  after.  His  death  is  fol- 
lowed with  great  troubles  to  Syracuse. 

Asdruhal  is  defeated  in  Spain  by  the 

Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  two  Scipios. 
siege  of  three  years.  | 


CAKTIIAGE. 


3822 
382:i 


3855 


3856 
3  58 


3859 


The  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain. 
The  lioinaiis  besiege  Capua. 
210l    Hannibal  advances  to  Konie,  and  besieges  it.  The  Komans  soon  after  take 

Capua. 
206     Asdrubal  enters  Italy.    He  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Livius,  whom  the 

other  con.sul,  Nero,  had  joined. 
205     Scipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain.    He  is  made  consul  the  year 

following,  and  goes  to  Africa. 
202     Haiiiiibal  is  recalled  to  the  aid  of  his  country. 
201      Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  A tnca,"  followed  by  a  bloody  battle, 

in  which  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victt>rj'. 
200     Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Komans,  which  puts  an 

end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
Fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning 

of  tliethivd  Punic  wars. 
194     Hannibal  is  made  pra^or  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  courts  of  justice 

and  the  fin.mces.     After  having  exercised  th.it  office  two  j'ears,  he  retires  to 

king  Antiochiis  at  Kphesns.  wliom  he  advises  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy. 
191      Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  P^phesus. 
1^8     Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up 

to  the  Komans. 
184     Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refuge  with  Prusias,  king 

)f  Bithynia. 
1821    Death  of  Hannibal. 
181     The  Komans  send  commissioners  into  Africa,  to  adjudge  the  differences 

I  which  had  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Massinissa. 
156     Second  embassy  sent  by  the  Komans  into  Africa,  to  make  newinquiriea 

Into  tlie  differences  existing  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa. 
149     Beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.    It  continues  a  little  more  than  four 

years. 
148  "  Carthage  i;s  besieged  by  the  Komans. 
146     Scipio  the  younger  is  made  consul,  and  receives  the  command  of  tue  army 

before  Carthage. 
145     Scipio  takes  and  entirely  demolishes  Carthage. 
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Abaxttdas  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  iii.  618. 

Abas,  king  of  Argos,  i.  675. 

Abdolonymus  is  plaoed  upon  the  throne  of  Sidon  against  his  will,  iii.  185  ;  his  an- 
swer to  Alexander.  185- 

Abeox,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  i.  .359- 

Abradates,  king  of  Susiana,  engages  in  the  ser-vice  of  Cyrus,  i.  524  ;  he  is  killed 
iu  tlie  bai  tic  of  Thyiiib;  a.  53  . 

Abiahaia  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah,  i.  208  ;  the  Scripture  places  him  very  near 
Niinrol,  and  why.  445. 

Abrocomas,  one  of'the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army,  marches  agjiinst 
Cyrus  the  younger,  ii.  418. 

Absalom,  brother  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  iv.  451  ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege 01  .Jerusalem,  453. 

Abutites,  governor  of  Susa  for  Darius,  surrenders  that  place  to  Alexander,  iii. 
240  ;,  who  mal(ei  him  governor  of  Surinam,  241. 

Abydos,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip,  iv.  17,  &c. ;  tragical  end  of  that  city,  19. 

Academy,  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the  name  of  Musajum,  iii.  522. 

Acaniariiaiis,  people  of  Greece,  their  courage,  iii.  736. 

Aceius.    See  Atticus. 

Achseaus,  settled  by  Achaeus  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  680  ;  institution  of  their  com- 
monwealth, iii.  617  ;  their  government,  cities  of  which  the  Achiean  league  is 
formed  at  first,  617  ;  cities  which  join  it  afterwards,  6!8  ;  chiefs  who  rendered 
the  republic  so  flourishing,  732,  744.  The  Achseans  enter  into  a  war  with  Spar- 
ta, 652  ;  after  suffering  many  losses  they  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  aid,  6.57  ;  in 
a  war  with  the  .Etolians  they  have  recourse  to  Philip,  699  ;  they  declare  for  the 
Romans  against  that  prince,  iv.  41  ;  they  join  with  the  Komans  against  Anti- 
ochus,  94  ;  their  cruel  treatment  of  many  Spartans,  134;  they  subject  the  Mes- 
senians,  164 ;  they  send  deputies  to  Kome  concerning  Sparta,  168 ;  Callicrates, 
one  of  their  deputies,  betrays  them,  169  ;  they  resolve  to  share  with  the  Romans 
in  the  dangers  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  277  ;  they  are  suspected  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 332  ;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Romans,  ;33.3 ;  troubles  iu  Aehaia, 
352 ;  the  Ach;ean8  declare  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  ,352  ;  they  insult 
the  Roman  cuuimis-iioners,  .352  ;  they  engage  Bopotia  and  Chalcis  to  join  them, 
S-'iS  ;  they  are  defeated  by  Metellus,  3.55  ;  and  afterwards  by  Munimius,  356,  &c. ; 
Aehaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  358. 

Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  ii.  76. 

Ach.nemerves,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
sent  by  that  prince  against  Kgypt,  ii.  174  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  174. 

Achaeus,  sou  of  Xuthus.  founder  of  the  Acha^ans,  i.  780. 

Achreus,  cousin  of  Seleucus  Cernunus,  has  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
■Egypt,  iii.  377  ;  he  avenges  the  death  of  that  prince,  67H  :  he  refuses  the  crown, 
and  preserves  it  for  Antiochus  the  Great,  678  ;  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  678  ; 
he  revolts  against  .-Vntioch  ;8,  686  ;  his  power,  686 ;  he  is  betrayed,  and  delivered 
up  to  .A.ntiochus.  and  put  to  death,  695. 

Aehaia,  so  called  from  .Ichneus. — See  Achseans,  i.  780. 

Achariuaus,  comedy  of  Aristophanes  ;  extract  from  it,  i.  106,  107. 

Achill.a.s,  young  Ptolemy's  guardian,  iv.  645  ;  he  assassinates  Pompey,  646  ;  he  is 
put  to  death,  651. 

Achoris,  kin^  of  Egvpt.  ii.  763. 

Achradiua,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  description  of  it,  ii .  318. 

Acichorius,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  iii.  546  ; 
then  into  Greece,  546  ;  he  perishes  there,  547. 

Acilius  (AfaniusHs  appointed  to  command  in  Greece  acrainst  Antiochus.  iv,  95  ; 
he  defeats  that  prince  near  Thermoiiyla;,  P8.  iH) ;  he  subjects  the  ^^^tolians,  100. 

Acilius,  a  young  Koman,  his  stratagem  to  make  Perseus  quit  his  asylum,  iv.  309. 

Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  i.  675. 

Acrotat  !S,  son  of  Arens,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  577  ;  valor  of  that  young  prince,  579. 

Actium,  city  famous  for  Antony's  defeat,  iv.  670. 

Ada  continued  in  the  government  of  Caria,  after  the  death  of  Iridaaus  her  hus- 
band, iii.  156. 

Adherbal,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeats  the  Romans  at  sea,  i.  314. 

Adimantes  is  appointed  general  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse, 
il.  380  ;  by  what  means  he  escapes  death  after  his  defeat  at  jEgospotamua,  389 
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Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossiaiis,  gives  Themistocles  refuge,  ii.  149  ;  he  is  iiv- 
timidated  by  the  Athenians,  ami,  sends  him  away,  161. 

Admetus,  officer  in  Alexander's  aniiy,  iii.  190. 

Adonis.    Feasts  celebrated  in  honor  of  him  at  Athens,  ii.  308. 

Adore.    Etymology  of  that  word.  i.  647. 

Adversity.    It  exalts  the  gloiy  of  a  prince,  i.  5S4  ;  train  of  adversity,  ii.  ?,9C>. 

.^acidasj  son  of  Ar.\  nibas,  king  of  Epinis,  is  driven  out  of  liis  dominions  by  the 
intrigues  of  Philii>,  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  !-8  ;  he  reascends  tlie  throne,  Hi). 

JEacides.  king  of  Epinis,  is  banished  by  liis  own  subjects,  iii.  435. 

JEgoiua,  king  of  Athens,  i.  677. 

.(Egina,  a  little  island  near  Athens,  ii.  60. 

uEgospolainus.  famous  for  hysander's  victory  over  tlie  Athenians,  ii.  380. 

.S^gyptus,  name  given  Sesostris. — S'-e  .Sesoslris. 

./Ene.18,  supx)osed  by  Virgil  cotemporary  with  Dido,  i.  2f4. 

^iiobarbus  ^Doiuiiiiis),  consul,  «leclares  lor  Antony,  and  retires  to  him,  iv.  667. 

JEoMc,  dialect,  i.  t>S2. 

.iEolus.  son  of  Hellenus,  reigns  in  Thessaly,  i.  780. 

jEra  of  Nabonassar,  i.  462  ;  of  tlie  Selciicitles.  iii.  458. 

.a^chines,  Athenian  orator,  Huffers  liimsclf  to  bo  corrupted  by  Philip's  gold,  iii. 
79,  82,  103  ;  he  accuses  Demosthenes,  114 ;  he  is  cast,  and  retires  into  banisli- 
ment,  115. 

.ffisop,  the  Phrygian,  his  history,  i.  740  ;  lie  goes  to  the  court  of  Crcesus,  741  ;  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  fables,  741. 

.ffitolia,  one  of  the  iirincipal  parts  of  Greece,  i.  669. 

.^toli.ins.  War  of  tlie  jEtolians  against  the  Acha'ans  and  Philip^  iii.  698;  pro- 
posals for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  tliei!',737  ;  the  yEtolians  join  ilie  Komans 
against  Philip,  7.35;  they  make  peace  with  thiit  prince,  776 ;  tliey  <leclare 
ag.ainst  liim  for  the  Komans,  iv.  20,  43  ;  they  condemn  the  treaty  nia(.le  between 
Philip  and  tlie  Komans.  rt' ;  tliey  form  a  resolution  to  seize  Denietrias,  Chalcis, 
and  Lacedffimon  by  tieadiery.  88  ;  tliey  call  in  the  aid  of  Antiochus  against  the 
Komans,  90  ;  tliey  otTer  to  submit  to  the  Komans.  102  ;  and  cannot  obt;iin  peace, 
104;  the  senate,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians  and  Kliodians,  afterwards 

f;rant  it  them,  133  ;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Komans,  317,  31><. 
rica,  discovered  by  the  care  of  Xechao,  i.  226  ;  Hauiio  sails  round  it  by  order 
of  the  senate,  2.56. 

AgJimemnon,  king  ot  Mycenas,  i.  676. 

Agarista,  wifeof  Megacies;  her  father's  conduct  in  choosing  her  a  husband,  i. 
718. 

Agatliocles  seizes  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  i.  287  ;  iv.  560  ;  his  expeditions 
against  the  Cartliaginians  in  .Sicily  and  in  Africa,  i.  289,  &c.  ;  he  brings  over 
Ophelias  to  his  side,  and  then  puts  him  to  death,  294 ;  miserable  end  of  tliat 
tyrant,  295. 

Agathocles,  governor  of  Partliia  for  Antiochus.  iii.  .596. 

Agatliocles,  brother  of  Agatlioclea,  iii.  696  ;  his  ascendant  over  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  696  ;  liis  measure  ■  for  obtaining  tlie  tuition  of  Ptolemy  Epiphaiies,  iv. 
14  ;  he  perislies  miserably,  14. 

Agatlioclea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  iii.  696  ;  miserable  end  of  tliat 
woman,  iv.  14. 

Agelas  of  Naupactns,  ambassador  from  the  allies  to  Philip  ;  wisdom  of  liLs  dis- 
cour.se,  iii.  726. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Spai^a,ii.  451;  his  education  and  character,  455; 
he  sets  out  for  Asia,  4.58;  lie  differs  witJi  Lysander,  44iO  ;  liis  expeditions  in 
A.sia,  464,  &c.  ;  Sparta  appoints  liini  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land, -,'67  ;  he 
commissions  Pisandcr  to  command  the  fleet  in  liis  stead,  467;  his  interview 
■with  Phaniabazus,  469  ;  the  ephori  recall  him  to  the  aid  of  his  couiiti-y,  474  ;  his 
ready  obedience,  474  ;  he  gains  a  victory  over  the  Thebans  at  Coronsea,  in 
which  lie  is  wounded,  478,  479  ;  he  returns  to  Sparta,  479  ;  he  always  retains  ids 
ancient  manners,  479  :  he  discovers  th  3  conspir.acy  formed  by  Lysander.  480  ; 
different  expeditions  of  As'esilaus  in  (Ireece,  48]  :  lie  causes  his  brother  Telu- 
tias  to  be  appointed  admiml,  481  ;  Sphodrias  is  acriuitted  by  his  means,  720  ; 
Antalcides  rallies  him  ujion  hisboing  wounded  by  the  Thebans,  721  ;  dispute 
between  Agesilaus  and  Epaniiiionda.s  in  the  asseml>ly  of  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
724;  he  causes  war  to  be  declared  against  tlie  Thebans,  725 ;  he  finds  lueans 
to  save  those  who  liad  tied  from  the  battle  of  l.enctra,  730  ;  his  condtict  in  tlie 
two  irruptions  of  the  Thebans  into  the  territory  of  Sparta,  732  ;  Spaita  sends 
aid  to  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  revolted  "against  Persia.  7W; ;  actions  of 
Agesilaus  in  Egypt,  767  ;  he  declares  for  Xectanebis  against  Tachos,  768  ;  ho 
dies  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  769. 

Agesilaus,  uncle  on  the  mother's  side  to  Agis.  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  6.37  ;  he  abuses 
that  prince's  coiiUdence,  637  ;  violence  which  he  commits  when  one  of  the 
ephori,  644. 
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Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta  -with  Agesllaus,  ii.  705  ;  difference  between  those  two 
kings,  7(15  ;  lie  commands  the  army  sent  against  Olynthus,  7(19  ;    liis  dealli,  70!). 

Agesipolis  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Lyeurgus,  iii.  705  ;  ha  is  dethroned  by  Lycurgus, 
IV.  67  ;  Jie  )etires  to  the  camp  of  the  Komans,  G7. 

Agesistrata.  motlier  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  647  ;  her  death,  640. 

Agiatis,  widow  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  is  forced  by  Leoiiidas  to  marry  Cleomeiies, 
iii.  650  ;  deatli  of  that  princess,  661. 

Agis,  son  of  Eurystlienea,  king  of  Sparta,  enslaves  the  inhabitants  of  Elos,  i.  127. 

Agis  II.,  sonof  .Areliidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  316;  he  makes  war  against  the 
people  of  Klis.  454  ;  he  acknowledges  Leontychides  lor  his  son  at  his  death,  451. 

Agis  III.,  son  of  another  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  army  of  the 
Lacedajnionians  against  the  Macedonians,  and  is  killed  in  a  batt.e,  iii.  257,  2."S. 

Agis  IV.,  son  of  Eudamidas,  reigns  a(  Si)arta,  iii.  c;!4  ;  he  endeavors  to  revive 
the  a)icient  institutions  of  I.ycnrgns.  and  elTec(s  it  in  part,  035  ;  ojily  Agesilans 
prevents  the  (inal  exei^ntion  of  f  h  t  design,  612  ;  he  is  sent  to  aid  the  Aclwaiis 
against  the  ..'Etolians.  64.') ;  on  his  retnrn  to  Si)art.i,he  finds  a  total  change 
there,  044  ;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  648. 

Agonotheta;,  a  name  given  to  those  who  presided  in  the  public  games  of  Greece, 
i.  70. 

Agriculture.  Esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it,  especially  in  Egypt,  i.  196  ;  in  Per- 
sia, 616  ;  and  in  Sicily,  ii.  22') ;  iv.  519." 

Agrigentnm.  Foundation  of  that  city,  ii.  301 ;  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  in- 
habitants, 615;  it  is  subjected  first  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  300 ;  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans.  301 . 

Agron,  prince  of  Illyria,  iii.  630. 

Aliasuerus,  name  given  in  the  Scripture  to  Astyages,  as  also  to  Cambyscs  and 
Darius — See  the  names  of  the  two  last. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Jiidah,  be<'omes  vassal  and  tributary  to  Tiglath-Pileser.  i.  463. 

Albanians,  situation  of  their  country,  iv.  625  ;  they  are  <lefeated  by  Pompey,  625. 

Alcaius,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mycense,  and  father  of  Amphitryon,  i.  675. 

AlcPBUs,  Greek  poet,  i.  731. 

Alcetas,  king  of  the  jMolossians,  great-grandfather  both  to  Pyrrhus  and  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  iii.  59. 

Alcibiades.  When  very  young  he  carries  the  prize  of  valor  in  the  battle  against 
the  Potidasans,  ii.  207;  character  of  that  Athenian,  2!!0  ;  his  intimacy  with 
Socrat«8,  290  ;  his  versatility  of  genius,  293  ;  his  passion  for  ruling  alone,  294  ; 
his  enormous  expenses  in  the  imolic  games,  i.  82  ;  cities  that  supplied  those  ex- 
penses, 83  ;  he  begins  to  appear  at  Athens,  ii.  2!i0  ;  his  artifice  for  breaking  tho 
treaty  with  SpMrta,  295  ;  he  engages  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  298  ; 
he  is  elected  general  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus,  302  ;  he  is  accused  of  having 
mutilated  the  statues  of  Mercury,  308;  he  sets  out  for  Sicily,  without  having 
been  able  to  bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  309  ;  lie  takes  Catana  by  surprise,  313  ; 
he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians  to  be  tried  upon  an  accusation,  313 ;  he  flies, 
and  is  condemned  to  die  for  contumacy,  314  ;  he  rer.res  to  Sparta,  314;  he  de- 
bauches 'j'imaia,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  has  a  son  by  h.er,  316  ;  he  advises  the  La- 
cedasmonianB  to  send  Gyliiipus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  321  ;  ho  retires  toXiss.-s- 
phernes,  355  ;  his  credit  with  that  satrap,  355  ;  his  return  to  Athens  is  concert- 
ed, .357  ;  he  is  rs'called,  360  ;  ho  beats  the  I.aceda;nionian  lleet,  .■i64  ;  he  noes  to 
Tissapheriies,  who  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sardis,  364  ; 
he  escanes  out  of  i):isoii,  361 :  he  defeats  Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus  by  sea 
and  land  the  same  day,  365  ;  h'^  returns  in  triumph  to  Athens,  where  he  is  de- 
clared generalissimo,  367,  ;'6S  ;  he  causes  the  great  mysteries  to  be  celebrated, 
.369  ;  he  sets  sail  with  the  fleet,  :..70  :  Tliiasybuliis  accuses  him  at  Athens  of  hav- 
ing occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Ephesns,  373;  the  command  is  t;ikeii 
from  him,  .374;  he  conies  to  the  Athenian  generals  at  iTvgo8i>otamus.  387  ;  the 
advice  he  gives  them.  .387  ;  he  retires  into  the  province  of  Pharnabazus,  400 ; 
that  satrap  causes  him  to  be  assa-sinated,  -ici)  ;  his  character,  400. 

AU-ibiades.  one  <>f  the  Spartan  exiles  ;  was  reinstated  by  the  Acha-ans,  and  sent 
di^jjutv  to  Rome  witli  comjilaints  against  them,  iv.  15fi ;  the  Acahans  condemn 
him  to  die,  1.5S  ;  they  soon  after  annul  that  sentence.  161. 

Alcimus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Demetrius  Soter'8  army  against  the  Jews,  iv. 
385. 

Alcma?on,  1.717,  718. 

Alcnineonidte  expelled  from  Athens  by  Pisistratiis,  i.  723  ;  they  take  the  care  of 
building  tlie  new  temple  of  Delphi  upon  themselves,  723  ;  their  aid  in  that  un- 
dertaking, 722. 

Alcyona'tis,  son  of  Antigonus.  carries  the  head  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  father,  iii.  5S4. 

Alexamenos  is  sent  l>y  the  TRtolians  to  seize  Sparta,  iv.  88 ;  his  avarice  occa- 
sions the  miscarriage  of  that  design,  and  he  is  killed  in  Sparta,  88. 

Alexander,  a  young  LacedsBmonian,  puts  out  one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes,  i.  688  ;  Ly- 
curgus's  manner  of  being  revenged  on  him,  688. 
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Alexander  I.,  son  of  Amyntas  T.,  king  of  Macedon,  avenged  the  affront,  his  mother 
and  sisters  had  received  from  the  Porsiaii  ambassadors,  ii.  43  ;  he  makes  propos- 
als of  peace  to  the  Athenians  from  the  Persians,  119  ;  he  gives  the  Greeks  in- 
telligence of  Iho  design  of  the  Persians,  11!4. 

Alexander  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  reigns  in  Macedonia,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  ii.  741. 

Alexande*-  III.,  snmamedthe  Great,  son  of  Philip.  His  birth,  iii.  129  ;  happy  in- 
clination of  that  prince,  l.'JO,  &c.;  he  has  AristoLle  for  his  perceptor,  131  ;  Alex- 
ander's esteem  and  allection  for  that  philosopher,  132  ;  he  breaks  IJucephalus, 
I'^f? ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  137  ;  he  reduces  and  snbjecta  the  peo- 
ple bordering  upon  his  kingdom,  who  had  revolted,  137  ;  he  enters  Greece  to 
dissolve  tlio  leagues  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  139 ;  he  defeats  the 
Thebans  in  a  great  batile,  and  lakes  their  city,  which  he  destroys,  139  ;  he  par- 
dons tht;  Athenians,  141 ;  he  summons  a  diet  at  Corinth,  and  cau.ses  himself  to 
be  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  142  ;  he  rei.urns 
into  Macedonia,  144  ;  he  makes  preparations  tor  Ids  expeditions  against  the 
Persians,  146  ;  h?  appoints  Antipater  to  govern  Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  146  ; 
he  sets  out  for  Asia,  147 ;  he  arrives  at  Illium,  where  he  renders  great  honors 
to  t)ie  memory  of  Achilles,  14«  ;  he  passes  the  Granicns,  and  g;uns  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Persians,  150  ;  he  besieges  and  takes  Miletus,  154  ;  then  Halicar- 
nassus,  155;  and  conquers  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  1,56;  he  takes  Gordium, 
•where  he  cuts  tlie  famous  Gordian  knot,  1.58  ;  ho  passes  the  straits  of  Cilicia, 
159  ;  he  arrives  at  Tarsus,  where  he  has  a  dangerous  illness,  occasioned  by  bath- 
ing in  the  rives  Cydnus,  160,  161  ;  he  is  cured  in  a  few  d  lys,  16J  ;  he  niarches 
against  Darius,  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  prince  near  Issus,  168,  &c.; 
tired  with  pursuing  Darius,  he  comes  to  that  prince's  camp,  which  his  troops 
had  just  before  seized,  177  ;  Alexander's  humanity  and  I'espect  for  Sysigambis, 
and  the  other  captive  princesses,  177-179,  241 ;  he  enters  Syria,  180  ;  "the  treas- 
iiris  laid  up  in  Damascus  are  delivered  to  him,  ISO  ;  Darius  writes  him  a  letter 

'  ill  the  most  haughty  terms,  l.'-2  ;  lie  answers  in  the  same  style,  183  ;  the  city  of 
Sidon  opens  its  gates  to  lum,  ls3  ;  he  besieges  Tyre,  188.  &c.  ;  after  a  long  siege, 
he  takes  that  place  by  storm,  196  ;  he  receives  a  second  letter  from  Darius,  2(i4; 
he  marches  to  .Jerusalem,  205;  honors  paid  by  him  to  the  high-priest  Jaddus, 
U08  ;  ho  enters  Jerusalem,  and  offers  sacrittcts  there,  208;  Daniel's  prophecies  re- 
lating to  him  are  shown  him,  209  ;  he  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews,  and 
refuses  the  same  to  the  S.'uuMritans,  214  ;  he  besieges  and  takes  Gaza,  215  ;  he 
enters  Kgypt,  216  ;  makes  himself  master  of  it,  217  ;  and  begins  to  build 
Alexandria,  218  ;  he  goes  to  Libj-a,  21«  ;  visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
219;  ana  causes  himself  to  be  declared  the  son  of  that  god,  220;  relurns  to 
Egypt  and  meditates  advancing  against  Darius,  221 ;  on  setting  out,  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  death  ot  that  prince's  wife,  222  ;  he  causes  her  to  b«  interred 
with  very  great  magniflcence,  223  ;  he  passes  the  Euphrates,  224  ;  then  tlie  Ti- 

gris,  224  ;  he  comes  up  with  Darius  and  gains  the  gri;at  battle  of  Arbela,  2.'14  ; 
e  takes  Arbela,  235  ;  Babylon,  230  ;  Susa,  240;  subdues  the  Uxii,  243;  seizes 
the  passes  of  Susa.  244  ;  arrives  at  Perseuolis,  of  which  he  makes  liimself  mas- 
ter, 215  ;  and  burns  the  palace  of  that  city  in  a  debauch,  248  ;  ho  pursues  Da- 
r'us,  251  ,  the  treatment  of  that  piijice  by  Bessus  causes  him  to  hasten  his 
march,  251 ;  Alexander's  grief  on  seeing  Darius,  who  had  just  bi'.foro  expired, 
252  ;  he  sends  his  body  to  Sysigambis.  253  ;  he  marches  against  Hessus,  259 ; 
Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  from  a  remote  country  to  see  him, 
261 ;  ho  abandons  himself  to  pleasure  and  debauch,  262  ;  he  rontinues  his 
y  march  against  Bessus,  264  ;  he  puts  Philotas  to  death  upon  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  270 ;  and  Parmenio  his  father, 
271 ;  he  subdues  several  niitions,  272  ;  he  arrives  in  Bactriana,  273  ;  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Branchides,  275;  Bessus  is  brought  to  him,  274;  he  takes 
many  cities  in  Bactriana,  274;  and  builds  one  near  the  I.ixartes,  to  which 
he  gives  his  name,  277  ;  he  marches  against  the  Sogdians,  who  had  revolted, 
and  desiioys  many  of  their  cities,  278  ;  the  Scythians  send  ambassa^iors  to 
him,  who  speak  with  extraordinary  liberty,  278-2'-4  ;  lie  passes  the  laxaites, 
280;  ga'r.s  a  victory  over  the  Scythians,  and  treats  the  conquered  favora- 
bly, 282  ;  he  quells  a  revolt  of  the  Sogdians,  277  ;  he  .sends  Bessus  to  Ecba- 
tana,  to  be  punished,  283  ;  he  takes  the  city  of  Petra,  285,  286;  lie  abandons 
himself  to  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  in  which  he  is  in  great  danger,  287  ;  ho 
gives  Clitus  the  command  of  the  provinces  whieii  had  before  been  under  Arta^ 
bazus,  287  ;  ho  invites  that  ollicer  to  a  feast,  and  kills  liim,  288,  289  ;  he  under- 
takes various  exjieilitions,  2t>2  ;  he  marries  Hoxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  293  ; 
he  resolves  to  march  against  India,  and  makes  preparations  for  setting  out, 
294  ;  he  endeavors  to  make  Ids  courtiers  adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner, 
294  ;  lie  puts  the  philosopher  Calisthenes  to  death,  297  ;  he  sets  out  for  India, 
299  ;  he  takes  many  cities  there  that  appeared  impregnable,  and  frequently  en- 
dangers his  life,  £03,  304,  &c. ;  he  grants  TaxiluB  his  protection,  307  ;  he  passes 
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the  river  Indus,  308  ;  then  the  Hydaspes,  309,  and  gains  a  famous  victorj-  over 
Porui*,  olo  ;  he  restores  that  prince  his  liingdoin,  314  ;  lie  builds  Nica;a  and  iJu- 
cephala,  315  ;  he  advances  into  India,  a)id  subdues  many  nations,  316  ;  he  fornig 
the  design  of  penetrating  as  far  as  tlie  Ganges,  320;  general  niuriuur  of  his 
army,  321  ;  lie  renounces  that  design,  and  gives  orders  to  prepare  for  returning, 
323,  324  ;  excess  of  vanity,  which  he  shows  iii  giving  thanks  to  tlie  gods,  324  ;  he 
sets  out  on  his  march  to  the  ocean,  325;  he  subdues  all  he  meets  in  his  way, 
32!> ;  he  is  in  extreme  danger  at  the  city  of  Oxydrace,  320  ;  he  arrives  at  the 
ocean,  331 ;  prepares  for  his  return  to  Europe,  332  ;  lie  suiters  extremely  by 
famine  in  passing  desert  places,  3:;2  ;  equipage  in  which  he  passes  througii  (  ar- 
mania,  333  ;  he  arrives  at  Pasargada,  33(i ;  honors  rendered  by  him  to  the  ashes 
of  Cyrus,  337  ;  he  puts  Orsines,  satrap  of  the  province,  to  death,  338  ;  he  marries 
Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  330  ;  he  pays  the  debts  of  the  soldiers,  .'540  ;  ai>- 
peases  a  revolt  among  them,  344  ;  lie  recalls  Antipatsr,  and  substitutes  Crate- 
rus  for  him,  345  ;  his  grief  for  llephajstioii's  death,  .'!4i5,  347  ;  he  conquers  the 
Coss;eans,  3-17;  he  enters  Babylon,  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the 
Magi,  and  other  soothsayers,  347  ;  he  celebrates  Hephaestion's  funeral  with  ex- 
traonlinary  magnificence,  349  ;  he  forms  various  designs  of  expeditions  and 
conquests.  352  ;  he  sets  people  at  work  to  repair  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus,  3.52,  .353 ;  he  abandons  hiinseif  to  excessive 
drinking,  which  occasions  his  death,  355,  356,  &c.  ;  pomp  of  his  funeral,  403  ; 
his  body  is  can  led  to  Alexandria,  400  ;  judgment  to  be  pat^sed  on  Alexander, 
359  ;  character  of  that  prince  as  to  merir,  300,  &c.  ;  and  as  to  defects,  360,  &c.  ; 
Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  Alexander,  208. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  elected  king,  iii,  386  ;  Cassander  de- 
prives that  prince  of  the  sovereignty,  437  ;  he  afterwanls  puts  him  to  death, 
402. 

Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  disputes  the  crown  of  Macedonia  with  his  brotlier 
Antlpater,  iii.  510  ;  he  is  killed  by  Demetrius,  wlioni  he  had  called  in  to  his  aid, 
511. 

Alexander  I.,  king  of  Epirus,  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, iii.  118. 

Alexander  Dala  forms  a  conspir.-U'y  against  Demetrius  Soter,  iv.  389  ;  he  ascends 
the  throne  of  .Syria,  '.iK'J  ;  he  marries  (JleopaUa,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter,  ,391  ;  be  abandons  himself  to  voluptuousne.ss,  392  ;  Ptolemy  declares 
against  him  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Micator,  393  ;  Alexander  perishes,  393. 

Alexander  Zebina  dethrones  Demetrius,  l<ing  of  .Syria,  iv.  419  ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Grypus,  and  soon  after  killed.  422. 

Alexander  I.,  son  of  Physcon,  is  placed  upon  ihe  throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  432  ;  causes 
his  mother  Cleopatra  to  be  put  to  death,  436 ;  he  is  expelled  by  his  subjects, 
and  perishes  snon  after.  4.36. 

Alexander  11.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  reigns  in  P^gypt  after  the  death  of  Lathyrus, 
iv.  438 ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  kills  her  nineteen  days 
after,  4.38  ;  the  Alexandrians  dethrone  him,  444 ;  he  dies,  and  declares  at  liis 
death  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  444. 

Alexander  Jannteus,  reigns  in  Judea,  iv.  4.54 ;  he  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  Ptol- 
eniais,  430  ;  Lathyrus  marches  to  the  ahl  of  that  city,  and  defeats  Alexander, 
near  the  Jordan,  431 ;  Alexander's  revenge  upon  Gaza,  431 ;  quarrel  between 
that  prince  and  the  Pharisees,  44  ,  444  ;  gross  affront  that  he  receives  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  455  ;  vengeance  which  he  t-akes  for  it,  4.55  ;  civil  war  between 
that  prince  and  his  subjects,  455  ;  after  having  terminated  it,  he  abandons  him- 
self to  feasting  and  dies,  456. 

Alexander  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Pherae,  ii.  741 ;  he  endeavors  to  subject  the 
people  of  Tliessalv,  741  ;  Pelnpidas  reduces  him,  741;  he  seizes  Pelopidas  by 
treachery,  and  puts  him  in  prison.  743;  Epaminondas  obliges  him  to  release 
his  prisoner,  745  ;  he  is  defeated  near  Cynocephahis,  747  ;  his  diversions,  745  ; 
tragical  end  of  that  tyrant,  750. 

Alexander,  son  of  yEropus,  fomis  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander  the  Great,  iii. 
157  ;  he  is  put  to  death,  158. 

Alexander,  son  of  Pulysperchon,  accepts  the  general  government  of  Peloponne- 
sus, iii.  438  ;  he  is  killed  in  Sieyoii,  438. 

Alexander,  governor  of  Persia  for  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  678  ;  he  revolts  and 
makes  himself  sovereign  in  his  province,  679  ;  he  perishes  miserably,  683. 

Alexander,  deputy  from  the  j-Etolians  to  the  assembly  of  the  allies  held  at 
Tempe,  iv.  .53. 

Alexander,  iiretended  son  of  Perseus,  is  driven  out  of  Macedonia,  where  he  had 
usurped  the  throne,  iv.  .351. 

Alexander,  eon  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  665. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  reigns  over  the  Jewish  nation,  iv.  456, 
457  ;  she  dies  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  456. 

Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  218 ;   luxury  that 
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reigned  there,  i.  175  ;  its  commerce,  173 ;  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  iii.  522, 

523,  &c.  :  fate  of  that  libiarv,  iv.  050. 
Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  upon  the  laxavtes,  iii.  275. 
Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apanisea,  betrays  Epigejies,  general  of  Anti- 

ochus,  iii.  683. 
Allobroges.    Extent  of  their  country,  i.  341. 
Alps,  mountains  famous  for  Hanjiibal's  passing  them,  i.  341. 
Amasis,  ofUcer  of  Apries,  is  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  i.  231  ;  he  is  confirmed  in 

the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Nebucliodonosor,  ^33;  he  defeats  Apries,  who 

marched  against  him,  takes  him  prisoner  and  puts  him  to  death.  'I'Si  ;  lie  reigns 

peaceably  in  Egy-pt,  234  ;  ids  method  for  acquiring  the  respect  of  his  subjects, 

234  ;  his  death,  Z66  ;  his  body  is  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and  burnt,  by  order  of 

Cambyses,  .5i)l. 
Ambassadore.    Fine  example  of  disinterestedness  in  certain  Koman  aml^assadors, 

iii.  5^7. 
Anienophis,  king  of  Egyiit,  i.  209  ;  his  manner  of  educating  his  son  Sesostris,  210  ; 

this  king  is  the  Pharaoh  of  Scripture,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Ked  Sea,  2<»0. 
Araestris,  wife  of  Xerxes ;  barbarous  and  inhuman  revenge  of  that  princiss,  ii. 

135. 
Amisus,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Eucullus,  iv.  597  ;  the  engineer  Callimachus, 

who  defended  it,  sets  it  on  lire  and  burns  it,5;;9. 
Ammonians,  i.  591  ;  famous  temple  of  that  people,  iii.  217. 
Amnesty,  famous  one  at  Athens,  ii-  406  ;  occasions  when  amnesties  are  necessary, 

406. 
Amorges,  bastard  of  Pisulhnes,  revolts  against  Darius  Noth  us,  ii.  354  ;  heis  taken 

and  sent  into  Persia,  354. 
Amosis,  king  of  ELVpt.— See  Tlietmosis. 
Amphares,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephoii,  iii.  647  ;  his  treachery  and  cruelty  to  king 

Agis,  648. 
Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens,  i.  676. 
Amphictyons  :  Institution  of  that  assembly,  i.  676;   ii.  582;  their  power.  582; 

oath  taken  at  their  installaiion,  583  ;  their   condeseension  for  I'bilip  occasions 

the  diminulioii  of  their  authority,  584  ;  famous  sacred  war  undertaken  by  order 

of  this  nssembly,  iii.  65. 
Amphipolis,  city  of  'ihrace,  besieged  by  Cleon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  286; 

Philip  takes  that  city  from  the  Athenians,  and  declares  it  free,  iii.  57  ;  it  is  soon 

after  taken  jio.-session  of  by  that  prince.  58. 
Amyntas  I.,  king  of  Macedonia,  s-ubmits  to  Darius,  ii.  43. 
Amynlas  11.,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  I'hilip.  iii.  50  ;  his  death,  51. 
Amyntas,  son  of  I'erdiecas,  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  51. 
Amyntas,  deserter  from  Alexander's  aimv,  seizes  the  government  of  Egypt,  iii. 

216  ;  is  killed  there,  217. 
Amyntas,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  officers  iii.  239. 
Amyrteus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  against  Arta- 

xerxes  Longimanus,  ii.  174  ;  he  is  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  llJO  ;  he  drives  the 

Persians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  declared  king  of  it,  281 ;  he  dies,  282. 
Amytis,  wife  of  Nebucliodonosor.  i.  4.W. 
Anacharsis,  of  the  nation  of  llie  Scythian  Nomades,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.  738 ; 

his  contempt  for  riches.  739. 
Anacreon,  Greek  poet,  i.  733. 

Anatis.    Fate  of  one  of  the  statues  of  this  goddess,  iv.  662. 
Anaxagoras,  his  <are  of  Pericles,  ii.  181  ;  his  doctrine,  181. 
Anaxander,  king  of  Lacedremonia,  i.  135. 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  ii.  226. 

Anaximenes.  in  what  manner  he  saved  his  country,  iii.  148. 
Andranadorus.  g'  ardian  of  Hieronynnis,  king  of  Syracuse,  iv.  530  ;  his  strange 

abuse  of  authority,  ,'J31  ;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he  seizes  part  of  Syra- 
cuse, 535  ;  he  fornis  a  conspiracy  for  ascending  the  throne,  535  ;  he  is  accused 

and  put  to  death,  .537. 
Andriscns  of  Adramyttium.  pretends  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  is  declared 

king  of  Macedonia,  iv.349;  he  defeats  the  Koman  army  commanded  by  the 

pr;t!tor  .Tuventius,  3.50  ;  he  is  defeated  twice  by  Metellus,  ,351 ;  he  is  taken  and 

sent  to  Home,  .'Wl  ;  lie  adorns  the  friumph  of  Metellus,  302. 
Androdes.  son  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  681. 
Andromachus.  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine  for  Alexander,  iii.  222  ;  sad  end 

of  that  governor.  222. 
Andromachus,  father  of  A  chains,  is  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Ever- 

getes.  iii.  377  ;  Ptolemy  Philopator  sets  him  at  liberty,  and  restores  him  to  his 

son,  686. 
Andronicus,  general  for  Antigoiius,  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  iii.  451 ;  he  is 

besieged  in  that  place  by  Ptolemy,  and  forced  to  surrender,  456. 
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Andronicus,  an  officer  of  Perseus,  put  to  death,  iv.  281. 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
iv.  58.S. 

Androstheiies,  commander  for  Philip  at  Corinth,  is  defeated  by  Nicostratus, 
praetor  of  the  Aehteaus,  iv.  55. 

Aiigols,  opinions  of  I  he  pagans  coiieerning  them,  ii.  511. 

Anicius,  Roman  prjBtor,  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria, 
iv.  295;  he  defeats  that  prince,  takes  hi;n  prisoner,  and  sends  him  to  Koine," l'!»5 ; 
he  receives  tha  honor  of  a  triumph,  322. 

Antalci<le8,  Laredsemoniau,  concludes  a  shameful  peace  with  the  Persians  for  the 
Greeks,  ii.  482. 

Antony  (Marcus),  contributed  by  his  valor  to  the  re-establishment  of  Auletes  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  5l;3;  when  triumvir,  he  cites  Cleoj-atra  before  him, 
and  why,  657  ;  his  passion  for  that  princess,  and  her  iniluente  ovei' him,  (i'lT  ; 
she  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  (ioO  ;  Antony  returns  to  Itoiue  and 
jnarries  Octavia,  C;Bsar"8  sister,  602;  he  makes  some  expeditions  into  Partliia, 
C62  ;  then  goes  to  Phoenicia  to  meet  Cleopatra,  6()3  ;  his  injurious  treatment  of 
Octavia,  663  ;  he  makes  himself  muster  of  Armenia,  and  returns  to  Alexandria, 
which  he  enters  in  triumph.  604  ;  there  he  celebrates  the  coroniiiion  of  Cleopa- 
tra and  her  children,  605  ;  open  rupture  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  607;  the 
latter  repudiates  Octavia,  G'SJ ;  Antony  puts  to  sea,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra, 
609  ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  sea  fight  near  Actium.  where  all  his  troops 
surrender  themselves  to  Caesar,  and  he  returns  to  Alexandria,  671  ;  he  sends 
ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace  with  Ca;sar,  672  ;  seeing  liimself  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra,  sends  a  challenge  to  Ca-sar  to  a  single  combat.  675:  believing  Cleo- 
patra had  killed  herself,  he  falls  upon  his  swo:d,  676  ;  he  expires  in  Cleopatra's 
arms,  676 ;  that  princess  celebrates  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence,  678. 

Antigona,  mistress  of  Pliilot<'is,  accuses  him  to  Alexander,  iii.  267. 

Antigona,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  .507. 

Antigonia,  a  cj^y  built  by  Antigonus,  iii.  4!)9,  504 ;  and  destroved  by  Seleucus, 
504. 

Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  divides  the  emnireofthat  prince  with 
the  rest  of  them.  iii.  .(86  ;  he  makes  war  against  Eunie:!es,  and  besieges  him  in 
Nora,  414;  lie  ma  dies  into  Pisidi.u  against  Alcetas  and  Atalus.  U5  ;  he  be- 
comes very  powerful,  419  ;  he  revolts  against  the  kings  and  cojitinues  the  war 
with  Kumenes,  who  adheres  to  them,  430  ;  he  is  defeateil  by  that  cairtain,  442  ; 
he  gets  Eumcnes  into  his  hands  by  treachery,  and  then  rids  himself  of  liim  in 
prison.  448  ;  a  confederacy  is  formed  against  him,  451  ;  he  takes  Syria  and 
Phnenicia  from  Ptolemy,  .and  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  long  siege, 
452  ;  he  marches  against  Cassander,  and  gains  great  advantages  over  liim,  4.54  ; 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  tlie  confederated  princes,  461  ;  he  puts  Cleopatra, 
Alexander's  sister,  to  death,  463  ;  he  forms  the  design  of  reinstating  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  46.5,  406  ;  he  besieges  and  takes  Athens,  466  ;  excessive  honors  paid 
him  there,  469  ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  476  :  he  makes  preparations  to  in- 
vade Egypt,  479  ;  his  enterprise  is  unsuccessful,  481 ;  he  loses  a  great  battle  at 
Ipsus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  .501. 

Antigonus  Gonatus  oilers  himself  as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  his  father,  iii.  519  ; 
he  establi-hes  himself  in  Macedonia,  .^50  ;  Pyrrhus  drives  him  out  of  it,  576  ;  he 
retires  into  his  maritime  cities,  576  ;  he.  sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
against  Pyrrhus,  581  ;  he  marches  to  the  assistance  of  Argos,  besieged  by  that 
prince,  582  ;  he  takes  the  whole  army  and  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and  celebrates  the 
funeral  of  that  prince  with  great  magnificence,  585;  he  besieges  Athens,  and 
takes  it,  588  ;  his  death,  610. 

Antigonus  Doson,  as  Philip's  guardian,  reigns  in  Macedonia,  iii.  616  ;  the  Acha3- 
ans  call  liiin  in  to  their  aid  against  Sparta,  657,  660  ;  he  occasions  their  gaining 
sevenri  advantages,  661  ;  he  is  victorious  in  the  famous  battle  of  Selasia.  against 
Cleomenes,  607 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great 
clemency,  672  ;  he  marches  against  the  Illyrians,  and  dies,  after  having  gained 
a  victory  over  them,  674. 

Antigonus,  nephew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  Philip's  favorite,  discovers  to  that 
prince  the  innocence  of  his  son  Denjetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  Perseus,  iv.  1!)7, 
198  ;  Philips  intention  in  respect  to  him,  199 ;  he  is  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Perseus,  246. 

Antigonus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  iv.  292. 

Antigonus,  the  brotlier  of  Aristobulus  1.,  is  appf)inted  by  Ids  brother  to  termi- 
nate the  war  in  Iturea,  iv.  453  ;  at  his  return,  his  brother  puis  him  to  death, 
4.53. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  is  sent  to  Rome  by  Poinpey,  iv.  464  ;  he  is  set 
upon  the  throne  of  .Judea,  466  ;  he  is  besieged  in  Jeru8alem/467  ;  he  surrenders, 
and  is  put  to  death,  468. 

Antimachus,  oHicer  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  iv,  274. 
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Antiooh,  city  built  by  Seleueus  upon  the  Oroiites,  iii.  r>M. 

Antioclius,  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  attacks  the  Lacedsemonians  with  ill  conduct 
and  is  ilefeated  with  great  loss,  ii.  373. 

Antiochus  I.,  surnamedSoter,  reigns  in  Syria,  and  marries  Stratonice,  his  father's 
wife,  iii.  539 ;  lie  endeavors  to  seize  the  liingdom  of  Pergamiis,  591 ;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Kumenes,  puts  one  of  Ids  sons  to  death,  and  dies  soon  after,  502. 

Antiochus  II.,  suniamed  Theos,  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  iii.  5S2  ;  he  delivers 
Miletus  from  tyranny,  592  ;  he  carries  the  war  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  595; 
the  provinces  uf  the  east  revolt  against  him,  596  ;  he  loses  most  of  those  prov- 
inces, 596  ;  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy,  marries  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  after  having  repudiated  Laodice,  .596,  597  ;  he  repudi.ntes  Berenice,  and 
takes  Laodice  again,  who  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  605 :  Daniel's  prophecies 
concerning  him,  597. 

Antioohus  Hierax  commands  in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  605  ;  he  entei-s  into  a  league  with 
his  brother  Seleueus  against  Itoleniy,  610  ;  he  declares  war  a,'aiii8t  Seleu<-us, 
gives  him  battle  and  defeats  him.  with  great  danger  of  his  life,  nil ;  he  is  at- 
tacked aud  defeated  by  f;umenes,  612  ;  he  retires  to  Ariarathes.  who  80<^n  after 
seeks  occasion  to  rid  himself  of  him,  613;  he  takes  refuge  with  Ptolemy,  who 
imprisons  liini,  613 ;  he  escapes,  and  is  assassinated  by  r  ■bbers,  613. 

Antiochus  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  begins  to  reign  iii  Syria,  iii.  678  ;  fidelity  of 
Achwus  in  respect  to  hini,  678;  he  appoints  Hermiashis  prime  minister,  678  ; 
Molo  and  Alexander,  whom  he  had  appointed  governors  of  Media  and  Persia, 
revolt  acainst  him.  679 ;  he  marries  I.,aodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  680  ; 
he  sacrilices  Ej)igenos,  the  most  able  of  his  generals,  to  the  jealousy  of  Her- 
mias,  682,  683  ;  he  marches  against  the  rebels  and  reduces  them,  68:1 ;  he  rids 
himself  of  Hennias,  685  ;  he  marches  into  C'oelosyria,  and  takes  Seleucia.  687  ; 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais.  688  ;  he  makes  a  truce  with  Ptolemv,  689  ;  the  war  breaks 
out  again,  690 ;  Antiochus  gains  m.any  advantages,  ew) ;  ho  loses  a  great  battle 
at  Ilaphia,  602  ;  he  makes  pt-aie  with  Ptolemy,  694  ;  ho  turns  his  arms  ag.ainst 
AchjBus,  who  had  revolted,  691;  Aclia>us  is  put  into  liis  hand*. by  t-ea<-hei-y, 
and  executed,  696;  expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  ISIedia,  767;  Paithia,  769; 
Hyrcania,  769  ;  Baetria,  769;  aiui  even  into  India,  770  ;  he  enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Philip  to  invade  tlie  kingdom  of  Eg^-pt,  iv.  15  ;  aud  seizes  Cwlosyria 
and  Palestine,  15  ;  he  makes  war  against  Altahis,  .33  ;  upon  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Romans  he  retires,  .33  ;  he  recovers  Cfelosyria  which  Aristomenes  had 
taken  from  him,  33  ;  Antio<hus  forms  the  design  of  seizin.;  Asia  Miiior,  35  ;  he 
takessome  places  there,  61;  an  embassy  is  sent  to  himfromtheKomansupon  that 
8ubject,62;  Hannibal  retires  to  him, <;5: "the  arrival  of  that  general  determines  him 
upon  a  war  with  the  Romans,  76,  77  ;  he  marches  against  the  Pisidians,  andsulj- 
dues  them,  89  ;  he  goes  to  tlreece  at  the  request  of  the  jT^tolians,  90  ;  he  attemjits 
to  bring  over  the  Achteans  in  vain,  93  ;  and  afterwards  the  Boeotians.  94  ;  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Chalcis.  and  all  Eubcp,  95  ;  the  Komans  declare  war 
against  him,  95 ;  he  makes  an  ill  use  of  Hannibal's  counsels,  97;  h;  goes  to 
Chalcis  and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  persfm  in  whose  house  he  lodges,  97  ; 
he  seizes  the  strait  of  Thermopylje,  98  ;  he  is  defeated  near  those  mountains, 
and  escapes  to  Chalcis,  98 ;  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  he  ventures  a  sea  fight, 
and  loses  it,  103  ;  his  fleet  gains  some  advantages  over  the  Rhodians,  106  ;  he 
loses  a  second  battle  at  sea,  loO;  conduct  of  Antiochus  after  this  defeat.  108; 
he  makes  proposals  of  peace  which  are  rejected,  110,  111  ;  he  loses  a  great  bat- 
tle near  Magnesia,  113,  114,  &c.;  he  demands  peace  .and  obtains  it,  117,  118  ;  on 
what  conditions,  118  ;  in  order  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans  he  plunders  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  141,  142 ;  he  is  killed,  142 ;  character  of  Antiochus,  143 ; 
Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  that  i)rince,  143,  144. 

Antiochus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  dies  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  iv. 
81  ;  character  of  tliat  young  prince,  81. 

Antiochus  IV.,  surnamed  Kpiphanes,  goes  to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  iv.  lis  ;  he  as- 
ceniis  the  throne  of  Syria,  204;  dispute  between  him  aud  the  king  fif  Kgvpt, 
206;  he  marches  again.it  Egypt,  and  gains  a  first  victory  over  Ptolemy,  209  ; 
then  a  second,  210  ;  he  makes  lumself  master  of  Egypt,  takes  the  king  himself. 
210  ;  upon  the  rumor  of  a  general  revolt,  he  enters  Palestine,  and  besieges  and 
takes  Jerusalem,  where  he  exercises  th(^most  hoirid  cruelties.  211 ;  Antiochus 
renews  the  war  in  Egypt,  212  ;  he  replaces  Ptolemy  Phibimeter  upon  the  throne, 
215  ;  he  returns  into  Syria,  214  ;  he  comes  back  to  Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alex- 
andria. 215  :  Popilius,' the  Roman  ambassador,  obliges  him  to  quit  it,  218;  in- 
censed at  what  haopened  in  Egypt,  he  vents  his  rage  upon  the  .Tews,  219  ;  he 
orders  Apollonins,  one  of  his  generals,  to  destroy  .Jerusalem,  219;  cruelties 
committed  there  by  that  gener.al.  219.  220  ;  Antiochus  ende;ivors  to  abulish  the 
■worship  of  the  true  Go<l  at  .Jerusalem,  220  ;  he  enters  Judea,  and  commits  hor- 
rible cruellies,  223  ;  he  celebrates  games  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  227,  228 ; 
several  of  his  getierals  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  228-233  ;  he  goes  to  Per- 
sia, attempts  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Elymais,  and  is  shamefully  repulsed, 
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234  ;  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  in  Judea,  he  sets  out  in- 
Btantly  with  a  design  to  exterminate  tlie  Jews.  2:U  ;  lie  is  struck  by  the  liand  of 
God  on  tlje  way,  and  dies  iji  the  greatest  torments,  23-t ;  JJauiel'a  proplieties 
concerning  tins  prince,  2o6,  237. 

Antioclms  V.,  called  Eupator,  succeeds  his  father,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  continues  tlie  war  with  the  Jews,  iv.  [ub,  ',',16  ;  his  gener- 
als and  himself  in  person  are  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  377,  37K  ;  he  makes 
peace  with  the  Jews,  and  destroys  thefortilicalionsof  the  temple,  379  ;  Koniaiis 
discontented  with  Eupator,  38-1 ;  his  soldiers  deliver  him  up  to  Demetrius,  who 
liuts  him  to  death,  385. 

Antiochus  V'l.,  surnamed  Theos,  is  set  upon  the  tliroi'.e  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  iv. 
.S97  ;  he  is  assassinated  soon  after,  3!!9. 

Atiochus  VII.,  surnamed  Sidetes,  marries  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius,  and  is 
proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  iv- 402,  403;  lie  dethrones  Tryphon,  who  is  ])ut  to 
death,  403  ;  lie  marches  into  Judea,  besieges  John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  city  capitulates,  412  ;  he  turns  his  arms  against  Parihia,  where  he  perishes, 
414,  415;  adventure  of  this  prince  in  hunting,  415. 

Antiochus  VII.,  surnamed  Grypus,  begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  iv.  421,  422  ;  he  mar- 
ries Tryphena,  the  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  defeats  and  ex- 
pels Zebina,  422  ;  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  endeavors  to  poison  him,  and  is  poisoned 
herself,  42_',  -123  ;  Antiochus  reigns  some  time  in  peai'e,  423  ;  war  between  that 
prince  and  his  brother,  Antimhus  .'f  Cyzicum,424  ;  the  two  brothers  divitlo  the 
en)[iiro  of  Sy:ia  between  them,  42() ;  Grypus  marries  Selena,  the  daughtir  of 
Cleopatra,  and  renews  the  war  against  his  brother,  424,  42G  ;  he  is  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  va  sals,  433. 

Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  the Cyzicenian.  makes  war  against  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus Grypus,  ai\d  mariies  Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  repudiated,  iv.  424  ; 
after  several  battles  he  com^  s  to  an  accommodation  with  his  brother,  and  di- 
vides the  empire  of  Syria  with  him,  420  ;  he  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  Samaritans, 
426  ;  he  is  unsuccessful  in  that  war,  427  ;  after  his  brother  s  death  he  endeav- 
ors to  po  sess  himself  of  his  dominions.  4:4  ;  he  loses  a  battle  against  Seleu- 
cus,  the  son  of  Grypu.s,  who  puts  him  to  death,  434. 

Antiochus  X.,  surnamed  Eusebes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  obtains  the 
crown  of  Syria,  and  expels  Seleucus,  iv.  434  ;  he  gains  a  battle  against  Anti- 
ochus and  Philip,  brothers  of  Seleucus,  4.".5  ;  he  marries  Selena,  the  widow  of 
Grypus,  435 ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Philip,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
aniong  the  Parthians,  4.35  ;  by  their  aid  he  returns  into  Syria,  435  ;  he  is  again 
expelled,  and  retires  into  Cilicia,  where  he  ends  his 'days,  437. 

Antiochus  XI,,  son  of  Grypus,  endeavors  to  revenge  tlie  death  of  his  brother 
Seleuius,  iv.  4;!4  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Eusebes,  and  drowned  in  endeavoring  to 
pass  the  Orontes,  435. 

A)itioclius  Xli.,  sarnamed  Dionysius,  seizes  Ccelosyria,  and  reigns  a  short  time, 
iv.  435,  436. 

Antiochus  XIII-,  called  Asiaticus,  sent  by  Selena,  his  mother,  to  Rome,  iv.  439  ; 
on  his  return  he  goes  to  .Si<  ily,  and  receives  a  very  great  altroiit  from  Verres, 
439  ;  he  reigns  some  time  in  Syria,  442,  (527  ;  Pompey  deprives  him  of  liis  do- 
minions, 412. 

Antipas,  or  Antipater,  Herod's  father,  excites  great  troubles  in  Judea,  iv.  460  ; 
lie  sends  troops  to  aid  Caisar,  besieged  in  Alexandria.  054. 

Antipater,  Alexander's  lieutenant,  is  appointed  by  that  prince  to  govern  Mace- 
donia in  his  absence,  iii.  146  ;  he  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  revolted 
against  Macedonia,  258  ;  Alexander  takes  his  government  from  him,  and  or- 
ders him  to  come  to  him,  346  ;  suspicions  of  Antipater  in  respect  to  Alexan- 
der's death,  ."^56  ;  Antipater's  expedition  into  Greece  after  Alexander's  death, 
392,  393  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Athenians  near  Lamia,  to  which  he  retires,  393 ; 
he  surrenders  that  place  by  capitulation,  394  ;  he  seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  gar- 
rison in  it,  398  ;  he  puts  Demosthenes  and  Lyperides  to  death,  399,  400  ;  he 
gives  Phila,  his  daughter,  to  Craterus  in  marriage.  403 ;  he  is  appointed  regent 
of  tlij  kingdom  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  413  ;  death  of  Antipa- 
ter, 417. 

Antipater,  eldest  son  of  Ca^sander,  iii.  510  ;  dispute  between  that  prince  and  his 
brother  Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Ikiacedonia,  510  ;  lie  kills  his  mother,  Thes- 
salonica,  who  favored  his  younger  brother,  510;  Demetrius  drives  him  out  of 
Macedonia,  51 1 ;  he  retires  into  Thrace,  and  dies  there,  51 1. 

Anti;)hon,  courtier  of  Dionysius.    Witty  saying  which  cost  him  lus  life,  ii.  645. 

Anysis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  219. 

Aornos,  a  rock  of  India,  b  sieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  111.  ,30R. 

Apamia,  the  daughter  of  Antiochns  Soter,and  widow  of  Magas,  iii.  594. 

Apaturise  :  Feasts  celebrated  at  Athens,  ii.  381. 

Apaturius,  an  ofiicer  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  forms  a  conspiracy  against  that 

'   prince,  and  poisons  him,  iii.  078  ;  he  is  put  to  death,  678, 
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Apoga,  infernal  machine  invented  by  Nabis,  iii.  7G5. 

Apelles,  courtier  of  Pliilip,  iii.  708  ;  abuse!'  his  power,  708  ;  he  endeavors  to  hum- 
ble and  enslave  the  Achaiiins,  70!)  ;  lie  peiislien  ini:  erably,  Ti'i. 

Apelles,  acromplice  of  Perseus  in  acoiisiiig  Demetrius,  is  sent  ambas-ador  to 
Rome  by  Philip,  iv.  195  ;  after  the  death  of  Derautiius,  he  escapes  into  Italy, 
VJ9. 

Apelles,  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  endeavors  to  make  Mattathias  sacrifice 
to  idols,  Mattathias  kills  him  witli  all  his  followers,  iv.  221,  222. 

Apellicon,  Athenian  library  erected  by  him  at  Athens,  iv.  587. 

Apis,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  184. 

Apis,  kinj;  of  Argos,  i.  675. 

Apollo,  tem^ile  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  Delphos,  i.  55. 

Apo  locrates,  the  eldest  son  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  commands  in  the  citadel 
of  Syracuse  in  his  father's  name,  ii.  67-1 ;  he  surrenders  that  place  to  Dion,  and 
retires  to  his  father.  6.S2. 

Apollodorns,  of  Amiihipolis,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  iii.  238. 

Apollodorus,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favors  the  entrance  of  that  prince  into  Al- 
exandria, and  in  what  manner,  iv.  61!-'. 

Apollodorus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  Lathyrus.  defends  that  place  against  Alex- 
ander Janiiajus,  iv.  451;  he  is  a-sas:  inated  by  his  brother  Lysimachus,  451. 

Apollonides,  officer  in  the  army  of  Eumenes,  occasions  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and 
is  seize<l  and  put  to  death,  iii.  414. 

Apollonides,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  his  wise  discourse  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  iv.  53:>. 

Apollonius.  lord  of  the  court  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  sent  ambassador  by 
that  prince,  lirst  to  Egypt,  and  then  to  Kome,  iv.  207  ;  Antioch  s  sends  him  with 
an  army  against  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  destroy  that  city,  219;  his  cru- 
elties thjre,  219  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  killed  in  the  battle, 
228. 

Apol!onius,governorof  Ccelosyria  andPhasnicia,  marches  against  Jonathan,  and 
is  defeated,  iv.  392,  393. 

Apollophanes,  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  discovers  to  that  prince  the 
»!onsi>iracy  formed  against  him  by  Hermias,  iii.  684,  685  ;  salutary  advice  which 
he  gave  Antiochus,  t;87. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Koniau  consul,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertines,  i. 
300  ;  iv.  516  ;  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  516. 

Appius  (Claudius,)  KomaiLsenator,  prevents  the  senate  from  accepting- the  offers 
of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  561. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a  body  of  troops,  and  is  beaten  near  Usca^ 
na,  against  which  he  marched  with  design'to  plunder  it,  iv.  274,  275. 

Apries  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  i.  229;  success  of  that  prince,  229  ;  Zede- 
kiati,  kingof  Judah,  implores  his  aid,  229;  declares  liimself  protector  of  Is- 
rael, 23i> ;  Egypt  revolts  against  him  and  sets  Amasis  on  the  tlirone,  231 ;  he  is 
obliged  to  retire  into  upper  Egypt,  231  ;  Annisis  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  in 
which  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  233. 

Aquilius  (Manius),  Roman  proconsul,  is  tlefeated  in  abattle  by  Mithridates,  who 
takes  him  pri  oner,  and  puts  him  to  death,  iv.  .",70. 

Arabians  (Nabuthsean)  :  Character  of  that  people,  iii.  459- 

Aracus,  Laced;cmonian  admiral,  ii.  384. 

Araspes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed  by  Cyrus  to  keep  Panthrea  prisoner,  i.  523  ; 
passion  which  he  conceives  for  that  princess,  523  ;  go  idness  of  Cyrus  in  respect 
to  him,  523  ;  he  does  that  prince  great  service  in  going  as  a  "spy  among  the 
Assyrians,  .524.  .535. 

Aratus.  son  of  Clinias,  escapes  from  Sicyon  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Abantidas,  iii. 
618;  he  delivers  that  city  from  the  tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  the  Achiean 
league,  619  ;  he  appe.ascs  a  sedition  onthe  point  of  breaking  out  at  Sicyon, 622; 
he  is  elected  general  of  the  Achieans,  624  ;  he  takes  Corinth  from  Antigonus, 
625  ;  he  makes  several  cities  enter  Into  the  Achaean  leairue,  628  ;  he  has  not  the 
same  success  at  Argos,  633  ;  he  marches  against  the  ^^tolians,  643  ;  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  gains  several  advantages  over  him.  052  ;  envy  of  Aratus  to 
that  prince,  6.57  ;  he  calls  in  Antigonus  to  aid  the  Achneans  against  the  Lace- 
dajmonians,  658  ;  he  marches  against  the  iEtolians,  and  isdefcateil  nearCaphy- 
ia,  699;  Philip's  affection  for  Aratus,  700  ;  Apelles,  Philip's  minister,  afcnses 
him  falsely  to  that  )irince.  71 1  :  lie  is  declared  innocent,  712  ;  he  accomp.anles 
Philip  inio /Etolia  ;  his  expedition  against  the  ..'Etolians.  I-aceda^monians  and 
Elajans,  713  ;  Philip  causes  him  to  bo  poisoned,  732  ;  his  funeral  solemnized 
magnificently,  732  ;  praise  and  character  of  Aratus.  620,  717.  7,32. 

Aratus  the  yoiinger,  son  of  the  great  .Vratns.  is  chief  nuigistrate  of  the  Achjeans, 
iii.  706 ;  Philip  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  732. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Modes  for  Sardanapalus,  revolts  against  that  prince, 
and  founds  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  i.  460,  461,  476. 
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Arbaces,  general  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  against  Lis  brother  Cyrus, 

11.  418. 
Arbela,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alexander's  victory  over  Darius,  ill.  22S,  235. 
Arcesilas,  Alexander's  lieutenant :   provinces  that    fell  to  liis  lot  after  that 

prince's  death,  ill.  :*«7. 
A. chagailius,  so)i  of  A'^athocles,  commands  in  Africa  after  his  father's  depart^ 

ure,  i.  295 ;  he  perishes  there  niiserriblj',  295. 
Archelaus,  governor  of  Susa  for  Alexander,  iii.  241. 
Archelaus,  gcnerid  of  Anligonus.  marches  against  Aratus,  who  besieged  Corinth, 

and  is  taken  prisoner,  iii-  t)27,  028  ;  Aratus  sets  him  at  liberty,  029. 
Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithiidates,  takes  Athens,  iV.  572  ;  he  is  driven 

out  of  it  by  Sylla,  580  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  same  captain,  first  at  Cheronsea, 

and  then  at  Orchonienos,  581 ;  he  escapes  to  Chalcis,  582  ;  and  has  an  interview 

■with  Sylla  near  Delium,  583  ;  Archelaus  goes  over  to  Murasna,  589 ;  he  engages 

the  latier  to  make  war  against  Mithridates,  589. 
Archelaus,  son  of  tlie  former,  is  made  high-priest  and  sovereign  of  Comana,  iv. 

aw  ;  he  marries  Berenice,  queen  of  Egj'pt,  642  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 

Romans,  613. 
Archelaus,  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys  the  same  dignities  as  his  father,  iv.  509  ;  he 

marries  Glaphyra,  and  has  two  sons  by  her,  509. 
Archelaus,  second  son  of  Archelaus  and  Glaphyra,  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappa- 

docia,  iv.  509  ;  Tiberius  does  him  great  services  with  Augustus,  510  ;  lie  draws 

the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon  hims^elf,  510  ;  he  is  cited  to  Komo,  and  why,  611  ; 

he  is  very  ill  received  there,  and  dies  soon  after,  511. 
Archias,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syracuse,  ii.  231,  301. 
Archias,  Thebaii,  is  killed  by  the  conspirators  at  a  feast  given  by  Philidas,  one 

of  them,  to  the  Ba'otarclis,  ii.  715. 
Archias  comedian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Hyperides,  and  several  other  persons, 

to  Antiionus,  iii   .399 
Archibius,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  iv.  681. 
Archidamia,  Ijacedamoiiian  lady,  heroic  action  of,  iii.  578  ;  she  is  put  to  death  by 

order  of  Amphares,  649. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii   187  ;  he  saves  the  I.acedEemonians  from  the  fury 

of  the  heliots,  188  ;  he  conmiands  the  troops  of  Sparta  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Peloponr  esian  war.  240  ,  he  besieges  Platfeaj,  2.'>6. 
Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  gains  a  battle  against  the  Arcadians,  ii.  737  ;  his 

valor  during  the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  751  ;  he  reigns  in  Sparta,  770, 
Archidamus,  brother  of  Agis,  escapes  from  Sparta  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Leonidas, 

iii.  6.50  ;  Cleomenes  recalls  him,  652  ;  he  is  assassinated  in  returning  home,  652. 
Archidamus,  and)ass;ulor  of  the /Etolians,  endeavors  to  engage  the  Achaeans  to 

declare  for  Antiochus,  iv.  93. 
Arch- locus,  a  Greek  poet,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse,  i,  729  ;  character  of  his 

poetry,  7.30. 
Archimedes,  famous  geometrician,  iv.  525;  he  invents  many  machines  of  war, 

526  ;  prodigious  effects  of  these  machines,  546,  .547 ;  he  is  killed  at  the  taking  of 

Syracuse,  555  ,  his  tomb  discovered  by  Cicero,  556. 
Archimedes,  Athenian  poet,  iv.  529. 
Archoii,  one  of  Alexander's  officers  :  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 

death,  iii.  387 
Archon  is  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  iv.  275 ;  wise  resolutions 

which  he  i)revails  on  that  people  to  take,  277- 
Archons  instituted  at  Athens,!.  677  ;  ii.  577  ;  their  function,  578. 
A  dy.-,  king  of  Lydia.  i.  '190 
Areopagus  :  its  establishment,  i   C76  ;  ii.  575  ;  authority  of  that  senate,  i.  712  ;  ii. 

576.  &c.  ;  Pericles  weakens  its  authority,  577. 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraa,  submits  to  Pompey,  iv.  633. 
Arete,  daughter  of  Bionysius  the  tyrant,  first  married  to  her  brother  Theorides, 

and  afterwards  to  her  uncle  Dion^  ii.  648  ;  she  marries  Timocrates  in  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  latter,  666  :  Dion  takes  her  again,  6S2  ;  her  death,  686. 
Arethusa.  fountMiu  famous  in  fab"lous  hi.-itory.  ii.  317. 

Arous.  one  of  the  SpartMU  exiles,  is  reinstated  by  the  .Achaeans,  and  carries  accu- 
sations against  them  to  Pome,  iv.  1.56  ;  tjie  Achreans  condemn  him  to  die,  158  ; 

his  sentence  is  aTiiuilled  by  the  Rouians,  161. 
Areus,  grandson  of  Cleomenes.  reigns  at  Sparta,  iii  577. 
Areas,  another  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  634. 

Argaeus,  is  placed  liy  the  Athenians  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  51 ;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Philip,  55. 
Aririlian,  a  name  given  the  slave  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias, 

ii.  146. 
Arginnsae,  isles  famous  for  the  victory  ot  tho  Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians, 

ii.  377. 
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Argo,  king  of  Lydia,  1.  488. 

Argos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  i.  675  ;  kings  of  Argos.  C75  ;  war  between 
tlie  Argives  and  Laeeilwinonians,  128 ;  they  leluse  to  aid  tlie  (ireews  against 
the  Persians,  ii.  94  ;  Argos  besieged  by  Pynhus,  iii.  583;  Aratiis  endeavors  to 
bring  tliat  city  into  the  Acliasau  leajjue,  but  witliout  success,  632;  Argos  is 
subjected  by  tiie  l.acedwmonians,  661  ;  and  afterwards  by  Antigonus,  661 ;  Ar- 
gos surrendei-s  to  i'l\il()(')e8,  one  of  Pliilip's  generals,  iv.  43;  the  latter  puts  it 
again  into  the  hands  of  Kabis,  45  ;  it  throws  off  the  yoke  of  that  tyrant  and 
reinstates  its  liberty.  72. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  675. 

Ariajus,  of  Alexandria,  philosopher  ;  Augustus  C.-esar's  esteem  for  him,  iv.  678. 

Ariaju.s  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cynis's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cuiiaxa,  ii.  418  ; 
he  flies  upon  advice  of  that  prince's  death,  421 ;  the  Greeks  offer  him  the 
crown  of  Pereia,  427  ;  he  refuses  it,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  them,  427. 

Ariamnes,  Arabian,  deceives  and  betrays  Crassus,  iv.  479. 

Ariamnes,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  iv.  503. 

Ariarathes  1.,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  iv.  .502. 

Ariarathe.s  11.,  son  of  the  lirst,  reigns  over  Cappadoeia,  iv.  502  ;  he  is  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  Perdiccas,  who  seizes  his  dominions  and  puts  him  to  death,  iii.  406, 
407  ;  iv.  502. 

Ariarathes  III.,  escapes  into  Armenia  after  his  father's  death,  iv.  502  ;  he  ascends 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  503. 

Ariarathes  IV.,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  iv.  503. 

Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  marries  Antiochis,  da.igliter  of  Antiochus  the 
Groat,  iv.  79  ;  the  Romans  lay  a  lieavy  line  on  him  for  having  assisted  his  fatlier- 
in-law,  141  ;  he  sends  his  .son  to  Rome,  253;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
■  Perseus,  2.55  ;  death  of  Ariaraihes,  Z-.H. 

Ariarathes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  the  object  of  his  journey,  iv.  2.53  ;  he  refuses  to 
reign  during  the  life  of  liis  father,  338  ;  after  tlie  death  of  his  father  ho  ascends 
the  throne  of  Cappadoeia.  3.'$8  ;  he  renews  tlie  alliance  witli  the  Romans,  338  ; 

-  he  is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  3.38  ;  he  implores  aid  of  tlie  Romans,  338  ;  Attalus 
re-establishes  himself  upon  the  throne.  339  :  he  enters  into  a  confederacy  against 
Demetrius,  3S7  ;  he  marches  to  aid  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  and  is  killed 
in  that  war,  505. 

Ariarathes  VII.  reigns  in  Cappadoeia,  iv-  506  ;  his  brother-in-law,  Mithridates, 
causes  him  to  be  assassinated.  5i>6. 

Ariaratbes  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadoeia  by  Mithridates,  iv..506 ; 
he  is  assassinated  by  that  prince,  506. 

Ariarathes  IX.,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  and  driven  out  of 

,    his  kingdom,  iv.  006. 

Ariarathes  X.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadoeia,  iv.  509 ;  Sisinna  disputes  pos- 
session of  it  with  him,  and  carries  it  against  him,  509 ;  Ariaraihes  reigns  a 
second  time  in  Cappadoeia,  .509. 

Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates.  reigns  in  Cappadoeia,  iv.  .566  ;  he  is  dethroned  by 
the  Romans,  566  ;  he  is  reinstated  a  second,  and  then  a  third  time,  507,  .568. 

Ariaspes,  son  of  *^rtaxerxes  Mnemon,  deceived  by  his  brother  Ochus,  kills  him- 
self, ii.  772. 

,Arida5US,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  declared  king  of  Macedonia  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  iii.  .■)59,  .385  ;  Olympias  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  434. 

Arimaiiius,  divinity  adored  in  Per.-ia,  i.  647. 

Arimasus  (Sogdian),  governor  of  Pctra  Oxiana,  refuses  to  surrender  to  Alexander, 
iii.  284  ;  he  is  besieged  in  that  place,  284  ;  he  submits  to  Alexander,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  287. 

.Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Pontus,  i.  146  ;  he  revolts  against  that  prince,  ii.  770. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadoeia  bv  the  Romans,  iv.  507  ; 
he  is  twice  dethroned  by  Tigranes,  507  ;  Poinpey  reinstates  him  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne,  .507. 

ArioUarzanes  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Capp.idocia,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  i v. 
507. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  reigns  in  Cappadoeia,  iv.  507  ;  Cicero  supiiresses  a  conspiracy 
fonning  against  him,  ,5'i7  ;  he  eides  with  Pompey  against  Cfesar.  .508  ;  the  latter 
lavs  him  lindcr  contribution,  iiO^* ;  he  refuses  to  become  an  ally  with  Cfesar's 
murderers.  ,509 ;  Cassius  attacks  him,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  puts  him 
to  death.  509. 

Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Persia  for  Darius,  posts  himself  at  the  pass  of  Susa,  to 
prevent  Alexander's  passing  it,  jiiid  is  nut  to  flight,  iii.  245. 

Aristagoras  is  established  governor  of  Miletus  by  Hysiiieus,  ii.  43;  he  joins  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  Darius,  45  ;  he  goes  to  Laeert.'einon  for  aid,  and 
afterwarp.s  to  Athens,  47,  48  ;  he  is  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  51. 

Ariatander,  a  Bootliaayer  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  iii.  232. 
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Avistazanes,  officer  in  the  court  of  Oclius,  iii.  31. 

Aristeus,  citizen  of  Argo8,  gives  i'yrrhus  entiaiioc  into  that  city,  iii.  5P.^. 

Aristides,  one  of  tlie  generals  of  tlie  Atlienian  aiiiiv  at  Maiatlion,  n  signs  the 
oomniand  to  Miltiades.  ii.  (k5  ;  lie  distingnislies  liimself  in  tlie  battle,  (i5  :  he  is 
banislied,  70  ;  be  is  recalled,  9t> ;  he  goes  to  Theiiii-lotles  ai  Salaniiii,  and  per- 
suades him  to  fight  in  that  strait,  112  ;  he  rejects  the  otters  of  Mardonins,  IL'O  ; 
and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  general  at  Plataepp,  li!(i  ;  he  terminates  a 
difference  that  hail  arLeii  between  the  Athenians  and  I  a<ed;cnioni;nis,  127; 
conlidence  of  the  Athenians  in  Aristides,  140  ;  he  is  placed  ai  the  head  of  the 
troo|)B  sent  by  Athens  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  Persian  yoke.  148  ;  his 
conduct  in  that  war,  14-1;  he  is  cha  ged  with  the  administralion  of  the  publie 
revenues,  150 ;  his  death,  154;  his  character,  ir4  ;  his  justice,  70,  llh,  1-10;  his 
disinterestedne.--s,  GG,  150  ;  his  contempt  for  riches,  151. 

Aiistides,  painter,  great  esteem  for  his  works,  iv.  3.59. 

Aristines,  cliief  magistrate  of  the  Achajans,  engages  them  to  declare  for  the  Ro- 
mans against  Philip,  iv.  38. 

Aristion  us'irps  the  government  of  Athens,  and  acts  with  great  cruelty,  iv.  572  ; 
he  is  besieged  in  that  city  by  Sylla.  .572  ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death)  576. 

Aristippus,  pliilosopher,  his  desire  to  hear  Socrates,  ii.  514. 

Aristippns,  citizen  of  Argos,  excites  a  sedition  in  that  city,  iii.  581  ;  he  hecoincs 
tyrant  of  it.  6 '2  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  633 ;  continual  terrors  in  which  that 
tyrant  lived.  633. 

Aristobulus  I.,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  liigh-priesthoo  I 
and  sovereignty  of  Judea.  iv.  451,452;  ho  as-umes  the  title  of  king,  452;  he 
causes  his  molher  to  be  put  to  death,  452;  then  his  broth  ir  Antij^onus,  452; 
he  dies  soon  after  himself,  4.53. 

Ari-itobulus  II.,  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  reigns  in  Judea,  iv.  4C0  ;  dispute 
between  that  i)rinci'  and  Hyrcanus,  460 ;  Pompey  takes  cognizan<'e  of  it,  460; 
Aristobul  ;s  makes  liim  his  enemy,  461;  Pompey  lays  him  in  cliains,  463;  and 
sends  him  to  Home,  464. 

Ari-;tocrates,  commands  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Arginusje, 
ii.  37S. 

Aristodemus,  chief  of  the  Heraciidse,  possesses  himself  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  778. 

Aristodernus,  guardian  of  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  474. 

Aristodemus,  of  Miletus,  is  left  at  Athens  by  Demetrius,  iii.  467. 

Aristogenes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  ii. 
37X. 

Aristogiton  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrants  of  Alliens,  i.  721 ;  his 
death,  722  ;  statues  erected  in  honor  of  him  by  the  Athenians  72:<. 

Aristomatdie,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to  Dionysius  the  tyriiiit,  ii.  628. 

Adilomachus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  iii.  6:31  ;  his  death,  6;:2. 

Ari^toinenes,  VI essenian,  offers  his  daughter  to  be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  i.  1.30;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valor  at  the  battle  of  Ithoma, 
131;  he  is  elected  king  of  the  Messenians,  1.33 ;  he  beats  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  sacrilices  three  hundred  of  them  in  honor  of  Jupiter  of  Ithoma,  134  ;  ho 
sacritices  himself  soon  after  upon  his  daughter's  tomb,  13t. 

Aristomenes,  becond  of  that  name,  king  of  Messene,  gains  a  victory  over  the 
Lacedjemonians,  i.  135  ;  bold  action  of  that  prince,  135 ;  he  is  beaten  by  the 
Lacechnemonians,  137;  his  death,  137. 

Aristomenes,  Acarnanian,  is  charged  with  the  education  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
iv.  22  ;  he  suppresses  a  conspiracy  formed  against  that  prince,  64  ;  Ptolemy  puts 
him  to  death,  64. 

Ariston,  of  Syracuse,  comedian,  discovers  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Andrana- 
dorus  against  his  country,  iv.  537. 

Ariston,  pilot,  counsel  which  he  gives  the  Syracusans,  ii.  3«. 

Aristona,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of  Darins,  ii.  13. 

Aristonieus,  possesses  himself  of  the  dominions  of  Attains,  iv.  410;  he  defeats 
the  consul  Crassus  Mucinnus,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  410  ;  he  is  beaten  and 
taken  bv  Perpeniia,  410  ;  the  consul  sends  him  to  liome,  410  ;  he  is  put  to  death 
there,  410. 

Aristophanes,  famous  poet.  i.  105  ;  character  of  his  poetvy,  106  ;  faults  with  which 
he  may  justly  be  reproached,  107  ;  extracts  from  some  of  his  pieces,  105. 

Aristophon,  Athenian  captain,  accuses  lphicrat"S  of  treason,  iii.  18. 

Aristotle.  Philip  charges  him  with  the  education  of  Alexander,  iii.  60,  131  ;  his 
applicitiim  in  forming  that  prince,  132;  suspicions  of  him  in  respect  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  3.57  ;  fate  of  ^lis  works,  iv.  .'587. 

Armenes,  son  of  N.'ibls,  goes  a  hostage  to  Komo,  iv.  75. 

Armenia,  province  of  Asia.  i.  3S  ;  itWas  governed  by  kings,  147,  511. 

Arms,  those  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  6i.7. 

Ariihaxad,  name  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  Phraortes. — See  Phraortes; 

Arrichioii,  Pancratiast :  combat  of  that  Atlileta,  i.  74. 
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Arsaoes,  son  of  Darius. — See  Aitaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Arsaces  1.,  governor  of  Partliia  f«jr  Aiiliochut*,  revolts  against  that  prince,  iii.  596 ; 
he  assumes  tlie  title  of  king,  500- 

Arsaces  II.,  liing  of  Partliiii,  takes  Media  from  Antiochus,  iii.  767  ;  he  sustains 
a  war  against  tliac  prince,  767  ;  lie  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Antiochus, 
who  leaves  him  in  peaceable  possessitni  of  his  kingdom,  ',6!». 

Arsames,  natu;al  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  assassinated  hy  his  brother 
Oclius,  ii.  772. 

Arses,  reigns  in  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochus,  iii.  35  ;  Bagoas  causes  him  to  be 
assassinated,  35. 

Arsino?,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  is  married  to  Lysimachus,  king  of  Tlirace, 
iii.  505  ;  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  her  brother  Ceraunus  marries  her,  543  ; 
unhappy  consequences  of  tliat  marriage,  543  ;  she  is  banished  into  Samothracia, 
544. 

Arsincj,  anotlier  daugliter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  marries  her  brother  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  iii.  589  ;   deaJi  of  tliat  princess,  600. 

Arsina;,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  iii.  692  ;  lier  death,  696. 

Amn(B,  daugliter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  :  Oasar's  sentence  in  her  favor,  iv.  649; 
she  is  proclaimed  queen  of  Egypt,  651 ;  Cse-ar  carries  tier  to  Home,  and  makes, 
her  sei^ve  as  an  ornament  in  his  triumph,  6G5  ;  Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleo- 
patra, causes  her  to  be  put  to  dealli,  658. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Magas.— See  Apa:uia. 

Arsites.  satrap  of  Pluygia,  occasions  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus, 
iii.  149  ;  he  kills  himself  through  despair,  152. 

Art.— See  Aris. 

Artabanus,  uncle  of  Phraates,  causes  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Parthia,  and 
is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  417. 

Artabanus,  brother  of  ]>ari us,  endeavors  to  divert  that  prince  from  liis  enterprise 
against  the  Scythians,  ii.  35;  he  is  made  arbitrator  between  the  two  sons  of 
Darius  in  respect  to  the  sovereignty,  73  ;  his  wise  discourse  to  Xerxes  upon  that 
prince's  design  to  attack  Greece,  7S,  &c. 

Artabanus,  Hyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guards  to  Xerxes,  conspires  against  that 
prince,  and  "kills  him,  ii.  157  ;  lie  is  killed  himself  by  Artaxerxes,  157. 

Artabarzanes.  after  tlie  death  of  Darius,  disputes  the  throne  of  Persia  with  Xer- 
xes, ii.  73;  lie  continues  in  amity  with  his  brother,  and  loses  his  life  in  his 
service  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  74  ;  he  was  the  first  who  reigned  in  Poiitus, 
iv.  .565. 

Artabarzanes,  king  of  Atropatene,  submits  to  Antiochus,  iii.  684. 

Artabazus,  Persian  lord,  ollicer  in  the  ani.y  of  Mnrdoniiis,  ii.  124  ;  his  counsel  to 
that  general,  124;  he  escapes  into  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Plataja;,  126  ;  Xerxes 
gives  liim  the  command  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  witli  wliat  view,  143  ; 
1)3  reduces  tlie  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes,  174. 

Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  for  Ochus,  levolts  against 
that  prince,  iii.  14;  supported  by  Chares  the  Athenian,  he  gains  several  ad- 
vantages, 14  ;  lie  is  overpowered,  and  retires  into  Macedonia,  15;  Ochus  receives 
liim  again  into  favor,  33  ;  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  252  ;  Alexander  makes  him  gov- 
ernor of  Petra  Oxiana,  287. 

Arlagerses,  officer  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cuiiaxa,  ii. 
421. 

Artainia,  niece  of  Xerxes,  ii.  135  ;  violent  passion  of  that  prince  for  her,  135; 
fatal  sequel  of  that  passion,  136. 

Ariapherne-,  ainba.<ssador  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  174. 

Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  his  brother  liarius,  is  for  compelling  the 
Athenians  to  reinstate  Ilippias,  i.  726  ;  he  inarches  against  the  island  of  Kaxos, 
with  design  to  surpri.se  it,  ii.  46 ;  he  is  besieged  in  Sardis  by  the  Athenians, 
50  ;  ho  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Hystiseus,  52  ;  he  marches  against  the  re- 
volted Ionians,52. 

Artaiius,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  ii.  177. 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  473. 

Artaxerxes  I.,  surnamed  Longimanus,  by  the  instigation  of  Artabanus,  kills  his 
brother  Darius,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  ii.  157 ;  he  rids  himself  of 
Aita'uanus,  157  ;  ho  destroys  the  party  of  Artabanus,  160  ;  and  that  of  1-Iystas- 
pes^  his  elder  brother,  160 ";  he  gives  Themistocles  refuge,  163  ;  his  joy  for  the 
arrival  of  that  Athenian,  103  ;  lie  fiist  permits  Esdras  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
178  ;  and  then  Nehemiah,  179  ;  alarmed  by  the  conquests  of  the  Athenians,  he 
forms  the  design  of  sending  Themistocles  into  Attica  at  the  liead  of  an  army, 
171,  172  ;  Egypt  revolts  against  him,  175  ;  he  compels  it  to  return  to  its  obedi- 
ence, 175  ;  he  give.;  up  Inarus  to  his  mother,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty, 
176 ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  190  ;  lie  dies,  277. 

Artaxarxe.sIL,  surnamed  Mnemon,  is  crowned  king  of  Per-ia,  ii.  .^96  ;  Cyrus,  liis 
brother,  attempts  to  murder  him,  397  ;  he  sends  him  to  his  governmeut  of  Asia 
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Minor.  307  ;  lie  marches  agninst  Cyrus,  advanoing  to  detlirone  him,  417  ;  gives 
him  battle  at  Cuiiaxa,  41« ;  and  kills  liiin  with  liis  own  hand.  421  ;  lie  oauiiot 
force  the  Greeks  iii  his  brother's  army  to  suneiuler  themselves  to  him,  427  ;  ha 
puts  Tissapherues  to  death,  46G  ;  he  coufludes  a  treaty  with  the  (ireeks,  484.; 
he  attaeks  Evagoras,  king  of  L  yprus,  480,  &e. ;  he  judges  the  alt'air  of  Tiribazus, 
41)4  ;  his  expedition  against  ihe  Cadusians,  495. 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  ambassador  into  Greece  to  reconcile  the  states,  ii.  7^8  ;  he 
receives  a  deputation  from  tlie  Greeks,  7;'.8  ;  honors  which  he  pays  to  Pelopid:is, 
73!) ;  he  underiakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  7(53  ;  that  enterprise  miscarries,  765  ;  he 
meditates  a  second  attempt  against  Egypt,  767  ;  most  of  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  revolt  against  him,  770  ;  troubles  at  (he  court  of  Artaxerxes,  concerning 
his  successor,  771  ;  death  of  that  prince,  771. 

Artaxerxes  ill.,  before  called  <J<hus, — See  Ochus. 

Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  5'"7. 

Artemldor\is  nivested  with  the  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  iv.  514. 

Arteniisa,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  supplies  Xerxes  witli  troops  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  ii.  82  ;  her  courage  in  the  battle  of  Salamin,  1 13. 

Arteniisa,  wife  of  INIausohis,  reigns  in  Caria  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  iii. 
24  ;  honor.^  i^he  renders  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  24  ;  she  takes  Rhodes,  25  ; 
her  I'eath.  26. 

Artemisium,  promontory  of  Euba?a,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over 
the  Persians,  ii.  104. 

Artemon,  (  yrian,  part  which  Queen  Laodice  makes  him  play,  iii.  005. 

Artemon,  en  ineer,  ii.  204. 

Artoxares.  eunuch  of  Darius  Xothus,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  that  prince,  ii. 
280  ;  he  is  put  to  death,  2- 1- 

Arts,  origin  and  pro^nss  of  the  arts,  i.  .HSQ,  337  ;  arts  banished  out  of  Sparta  by 
Lycurgus,  704  ;  and  placed  in  honor  at  Athens  by  Solon,  714. 

Artvphius,  son  of  Megabyzus,  revolts  against  Ochus,  ii.  279  ;  he  is  suffocated  in 
ashes,  279. 

Aiuspices. — See  Augurs. 

Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  i.  148,  iii.  88. 

Asa,  king  of  .ludah,  defeats  the  army  of  Zara,  king  of  Ethiopia,  i.  219. 

Asdrubal,  Hamilcar's  son-in-law,  commands  the  Cartliaginian  aiiny  in  Spain,  i. 
330  ;  he  builds  Carthagena.  330  ;  he  is  killed  treacherously  by  a  Gaul,  331. 

Asdrubal,  surnamed  Calvus,  is  made  prisoner  in  Sardinia  by  the  Komans,  i.2G7, 
208.  • 

Asdnibal,  Hannibal's  brother,  commands  the  army  in  Spain  after  his  brother's 
■departure,  i.  :y.',(S ;  he  receives  orders  from  Carthage  to  march  to  Italy  to  the 
aid  Of  his  broth  r,  367  ;  he  se;s  forward  and  is  defeated,  307  ;  he  loses  a  great 
battle  near  the  liver  Metanrus,  and  is  killed  i:i  it,  372.  373. 

Asdrubal,  tiisco's  brother,  c-  mma-ida  the  t'arthaginirni  troops  in  Spain,  i.  370. 

Astlrubal,  sur^med  Ha>dup,  is  sent  by  the  Cartliaginians  to  Koine  to  demand 
peace,  i.  3'  1. 

Asdrubal,  Mnsinissa's  grandson,  commands  in  Carthage  during  the  siege  of  that 
city  by  Scipio,  i.  411  ;  another  Asdrubal  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  415. 

Asdrubal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  (ondemned  to  die,  and  wherefore,  i.  403  ;  the 
Carthaginians  apiioint  him  general  of  the  troops  without  their  walls,  411  ;  he 
causes  another  Asdrubal,  who  commands  within  the  city,  to  be  put  to  death, 
415;  his  cruelty  to  the  Komiin  prisoners,  415;  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  he 
Intrenches  himself  in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  418,  419  ;  he  surrenders  him- 
self to  Scipio,  410  ;  tragical  end  of  his  wife  and  children,  419. 

Ashes  :  Smothering  in  ashes  a  punishment  among  the  Persians,  ii.  279. 

Asia,  geographical  descri:;tion  of  it,  i.  37,  &c.  ;  it  is  considered  as  the  nursery  of 
the  sciences,  637. 

Asmoneau  laie  :    Duration  of  their  reign  in  Judea,  iv.  4C8. 

Aspasia.  celebrated  courtezan,  ii.  212  ;  she  marries  Pericles,  212  ;  accusation 
formed  against  her  at  Athei.s,  214. 

Aspic,  a  serpent  whose  bie  is  mortal,  iv.  673,  680. 

Aspis,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cappadocia,  revolts 
against  that  piince,  ii.  499  ;  he  is  punished  soon  after,  fjOO. 

Assurj  son  of  Shem,  who  !:ave  his  name  to  .issj'ria,  i.  444. 

Assyria,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  444. 

Assyrians.  First  empii-e  cf  th'*  A:  Syrians,  i.  4il  ;  duration  of  that  empire,  441  ; 
kings  of  the  Assyrians,  443,  &c.  ;  second  emiiire  of  the  Assyrians,  both  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  4C2  ;  subversion  of  that  empire  by  Cyrus.  546. 

Aster,  of  Amphipolis,  shootso.it  Philip's  right  eye,  iii.  68  ;  that  prince  puts  him 
to  death,  CH. 

Astrology,  judicial,  fallacies  of  that  science,  i.  C43,  &c. 

Astronomy,  nations  that  applied  themselves  first  to  it,  i.  193,  642. 

Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerus,  i.  487  ;  he  gives  hia 
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daughter  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  4.«7  ;  he  causes  Cyrus,  his 
grandson,  to  coine  to  his  court,  50^:. 

Astyniedes,  deputed  to  liouie  by  tile  llhodians,  endeavors  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  senate,  iv.  320. 

Asychis,  king  of  Egjpt,  author  of  the  law  concerning  loans,  i.  218 :  faniouB 
pyramid  built  by  his  order,  218. 

Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  is  dtffeated  by  Philip  against  whom  he  had  declared,  iiL 
101. 

Athenreus,  general  of  Antigonus,  is  sent  by  that  prince  against  the  Nabathaean 
Arabians,  iii.  -ir/j  ;  ho  perishes  in  that  expedition,  400. 

Athensea,  or  Paiiatheiiaea,  feat^ts  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  42. 

Ath-^naeus,  brother  of  Eunienes,  is  sent  ambassador  by  that  prince  to  Rome,  iv. 
174. 

Atheiiseus,  governor  for  Antioohus  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  establish  that 
prince's  religion  in  them,  iv.  221. 

Athcnais,  daughter  of  Leoutius — See  Eudocia. 

Athenion,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  goes  to  Jerusalem  by  order  of  that 
prince,  iii.  615. 

.Athens.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  i.  C76 :  kings  of 
Athens,  677 ;  the  Archons  succeed  them,  67 1,  706  ;  Oraco  is  chosen  1-aislator, 
707;  then  Solon,  70J;  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  that  city,  718,  &e. ;  the  AUieniana 
recover  Iheir  liberty,  723  ;  Hippias  attempts  in  vain  to  re-es.ablishthe  tyranny, 
725  ;  the  .\tlienian.-<,  in  conjunction  with  the  lonians,  burn  tlie  city  of  Sardis,  i'i. 
50  ;  Darius  prei»ares  to  aven  e  that  insult,  50  ;  famous  Athenian  captains  at 
that  time^  51 ;  the  heralds  of  Darius  are  put  to  death  there,  61  ;  the  Athenians, 
under  .Miltiades,  gain  a  famO;is  victory  over  the  Peisians  at  Jlaiaihou,  61  ; 
moderate  reward  granted  Miltiades,  6« ;  the  Athenians,  attacked  by  Xerxes, 
choose  Themistoclos  general,  JH> ;  they  resign  the  honor  of  commanding  the 
fleet  to  the  Lacedaemonian.-:,  97;  they  couti-ibute  \ery  much  to  the  victory 
gained  at  Aitemisiam,  li»5  ;  they  are  reduced  to  abandon  their  city,  108  ;  Athens 
IS  burned  by  the  Pereians,  109  ;  battle  of  .Salamin,  in  which  the  Athenians 
ac  luire  inlinite  glory,  109  ;  they  abandon  their  city  a  second  time.  121 ;  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedtemonians  I'ut  the  Persian  army  to  pieces  near  Platsea;, 
126 ;  they  defeat  the  Persian  tleet  at  the  same  time  near  Mycalc,  132  ;  they 
rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  137 ;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
tr.msferred  to  the  Athenians,  144  ;  the  Athenians,  under  C'inion,  gain  a  double 
victory  over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Eurymedon.  169  ;  they  support  the 
Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against  Persia,  174;  tiieir  considerablelosscs  in  tliat 
war,  175;  seeds  of  divi-ion  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  189;  peace  re-established 
bet.veen  the  two  states,  190;  the  Atlieni;ins  gain  several  victories  over  the 
Persians,  which  obliges  Arta.xerxes  to  conclude  a  pea<e  highly  glorious  for  the 
Greeks,  190;  jealousy  and  dilferences  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  201 ;  treaty 
of  peace  for  thirty  years  between  the  two  suites,  204;  the  Athenians  besiege 
Sanios,  204  ;  they  send  aid  to  ih  ;  Corc.yrians,  20.') ;  they  ba  ieg"  Potidaea,  208  ; 
o;)en  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  21(1  ;  begmn'ingof  thePeloponnesiau 
war,  238  ;  reciprocal  ravages  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesu.s,  242  ;  plague  of  Athens, 
246;  the  Athenians  seize  Potidsea,  2.");j ;  they  send  forces  against  the  isle  o£ 
Lesl)os,  259 ;  and  make  themselves  masters  of  IVIitylcne,  264  ;  the  plague  breaks 
out  again  at  Athens,  270  ;  the  Athenians  take  Pylus,  270 ;  they  are  besieged  iu 
it,  27i  ;  they  taice  the  troops  shut  up  in  the  isle  of  Sphacteria,  275  ;  they  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  282  ;  they  are  defeated  by  the 
Thebans  near  Delium,  281 ;  truce  for  a  year  between  Atheus  and  Sparta,  285 ; 
the  Athenians  are  defeated  near  Amphipolis,  287 ;  treaty  of  peace  for  tifty 
years  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedasmonians,  290;  the  Athenians,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ali-ibiades,  renew  the  war  against  Sparta,  295  ;  they  engage  by 
his  advice  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  298  ;  Athens  appoints  Alcibiades,  Kicias,  and 
Lamachus,  generals,  302  ;  triumphant  denarture  of  the  fleet,  309;  it  arrives  in 
Sicily,  310  ;  the  .Athenians  recall  Alcibiades  and  condemn  hiiu  to  die,  313  ;  after 
some  actions  they  besiege  Syracuse,  319  ;  they  undertake  several  works,  that 
reduce  tli-;  city  to  extremities,  323  ;  they  are  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  329,  334, 
340  ;  they  hazard  a  s.scond  bittl  j  by  sea,  and  are  »lefeated,  342  :  they  resolve  to 
retire  by  laud,  345  ;  they  are  reducdl  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Sy racusaim, 
348;  their  generals  are  put  to  deatli,  .S51  :  consternation  of  Atlw-ns  upon  this 
<lefeat,  ;S2  ;  the  Athenians  are  abandoned  by  their  .-illies.  .353  ;  the  return  of  Alci- 
biiides  to  .\thens  is  concerteil,  S.'J  ;  thi'  four  hundred  invested  with  all  authority 
at  Athens.  361  ;  tiieir  power  is ai!nulled,.3K2  ;  Ah-ibiades  is  recalled.  364  ;  he  occa- 
sions the  g.aininrof  several  great  adv-intages  by  the  Athenians,  .'65:  the  Athe- 
nians elect  him  gener.alissimo,  .'i68  ;  their  (leet  is  defeated  near  P^phesus,  373  :  the 
command  is  taken  from  Alcibiades,  .374  ;  they  gain  a  victfir-'  over  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians near  Arginusae,  ,^8;  they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  latter  near  ^Egospotar 
mos,  388  J  Athens,  besieged  by  Lysauder,  capitulates  "and  surrenders,  389 ;  thirty 
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'  tyrants  instituted  to  govern  Athens  by  Lysander,  30t  ;  she  recovers  hor  liberty, 
405  ;  slie  enters  into  llie  luague  formed  against  llie  i^aeediemonians,  472  ;  Coiioii 

'  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Atliens,  481 ;  the  Athenians  aid  the  Theban,  exiles,  711  ; 
they  immediately  repent  it,  719 ;  they  renew  ihe  alliance  with  tlie  Thelians, 
720  ;  they  declare  against  the  latter  for  the  Laceda3monians,  736  ;  many  of  the 
Athenian  allies  revolt,  iii.  15 ;  generals  employed  to  reduce  them,  15.  &c. ; 
alarm  of  the  Atheidans  occasioned  by  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  tlie 
king  of  Persia,  20  ;  they  send  aid  to  the  MegaIoi)olitans,  22  ;  and  afterwanls  to 
the  Rhodians,  25  ;  the  Atlienians  sutTer  themselves  to  be  amused  l)y  Philip,  77  ; 
Deniostlienes  endeavors  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  71,  f-2  ;  Athens 
joijis  the  Lacedajmoiuans  against  Philip,  91  ;  the  Athenians  uiider  Phocion 
drive  I'hilip  out  of  Eubffia,  91,  &c.  ;  they  oblige  tliat  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  99 ;  and  form  a  league  witli  the  Thobaiis  against 
Philip,  106;  immoderate  joy  of  Athens  upon  that  prince's  death,  U9 ;  the 
Athenians  form  a  league  against  Alexander,  138  ;  that  prince  pardons  them, 
142 ;  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  respect  to  Harpalus,  311  ;  rumors  and  joy  at 
Athens  upon  the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  390  ;  the  Atlienians  inarch  against 
Aiitipater,  392  ;  they  arc  victorious  at  lirst,  393  ;  and  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
submit.  3')7 ;  Antipater  makes  liimself  master  of  their  city,  397 ;  Pliociou  is 
condemned  to  die  by  tlie  Atlienians,  421  ;  Cassander  takes  Athens,  426;  lie 
makes  dioico  of  Demetrius  I'halcreus  to  govern  the  republic,  428 ;  Athens 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  466  ;  excessive  honors  rendered  to  Antigonus 
and  his  son  Demetrius  by  the  Athenians  469  ;  Athens  besieged  by  Cassander 
and  delivered  by  Demetrius,  490  ;  excessive  flattery  of  Demetrius  by  the 
Atheni.'ins,  497  ;  Athens  shuts  its  gates  against  Demetrius,  .'504  ;  he  takes  tJiat 
city,  509  ;  Alliens  declaies  against  Antigonus  Gonatus  and  is  taken  by  that 
prince,  who  puts  a  garrison  into  it,  588,  589;  the  Athenians  carry  their  com- 
plaints against  Pliili[)  to  Kome,  iv.  21 ;  that  prince  besieges  their  city,  24  ;  de- 
crees of  Athens  against  Philip.  31 ;  she  sends  tliree  famous  philosophers  upon 
an  emliassy  to  Koine,  342  ;  Athens  taken  by  Archelaus,  ,')72 ;  Aristion  makes 
Liniself  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  his  cruelties  there,  572  ;  it  is  besieged  and  re- 
taken by  Sylla,  .'572,  &c.  ;  government  of  Athens,  ii.  567  ;  foundation  of  the 
foveniment  instituted  by  Sohm,  i.  709 ;  abuses  introduced  into  the  government 
y  Pericles,  ii.  186;  inhabitants  of  Athens,  401;  senate,  574  ;  Areopagus,  575  ; 
magistrates,  577  ;  assemblies  of  tlie  people.  578  ;  other  tribunals.  580  ;  revenues 
of  Athens,  .584 ;  education  of  youth,  585  ;  dilTerent  species  of  troops  of  which 
the  armies  of  Athens  were  composed,  595;  choice  of  the  generals,  iii.  123; 
raising  and  pay  of  troops,  ii.  002 ;  navy,  ships,  naval  troops,  equipment  of 
galleys  at  Atliens,  ,598  ;  exemptions  and  honors  granted  by  her  to  those  who 
had  rendered  great  services,  594  ;  orations  pronounced  by  order  of  the  state 
in  honor  of  those  who  h.ad  died  for  their  country,  205,  245  ;  iii.  112,  113  ;  of  re- 
ligion, i,  40  ;  feasts  of  the  Panathenaa,  42  ;  Bacchus,  45  ;  and  Eleusis,  47  ;  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  603  ;  easily  enraged  and  soon  appeased, 
189,261,308,545;  sometimes  ungrateful  to  their  generals  and  those  who  had 
served  them  best,  68-70,  147,  374 ;  iii.  420,  470 ;  humane  to  their  enemies,  ii. 
405  ;  delicate  in  respect  to  politeness  and  decorum,  006  ;  great  in  tlieir  projects, 
607  ;  zealous  for  liberty,  ii.  01,  121  ;  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  607 ;  their  passion  for  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  i-  90,  111, 
112  ;  common  character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  008. 

Athletie  :  Etymology  of  the  word,  i.  69  ;  exercises  of  the  Athlotne,  70  ;  trial 
through  which  they  passed  before  they  fought,  70  ;  rewards  granted  to  them 
wlieii  victorious.  83. 

Atlios,  famous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  ii.  83. 

Atossa,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Miiemon,  ii.  771. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  vrife  of  Cambyses  firet,  and  after  of  Smerdis  the 
Magian,  i.  600  ;  she  "is  at  hist  married  to  Darius,  ii.  14  ;  Democedes  cures  her  of 
a  dangerous  distemper,  19  ;  she  persuades  Darius  to  send  him  into  Greece,  and 
why,  20  ;  she  is  called  Vashti  in  Scripture,  23. 

Atrcus,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycen*,  i.  676. 

Atropates.  one  of  Alexander's  generals  :  Provinces  whicli  fell  to  liiin  after  that 
I)rince's  death,  iii.  387  ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  them,  413. 

Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  iii.  612  ;  war  between  that  i)rince  and  Seleucns, 
377  ;  Attalus'joins  the  Romans  in  the  warkgainst  Philip,  737,  738,  747  ;  hogahis 
several  advantages  over  tliat  prince,  iv.  16;  he  dies,  46;  his  magniticent  use  of 
his  riches,  47. 

Attalus  II.,  snmamed  Philadelphus,  prevails  upon  the  Ach»ans  to  revoke  their 
decree  against  his  brotlier,  5v.  276:  he  comes  ambassador  to  Rome,  337  ;  he 
reigns  in  Cappadocia,  as  guardian  to  Attalus,  his  nephew,  338;  war  between 
Attalus  .and  Prusias,  3.10  ;  death  of  Attalus,  40s. 

Attalus  III.,  snrnameil  Philometer,  foes  to  Rome,  and  why,  iv.  .341  ;  he  ascends 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  causes  him  to  bo 
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much  regretted  by  his  vices,  408  ;  he  dies,  and  by  liis  will  leaves  his  doiniiiiona 

to  the  Itoiuau  people,  409. 
Attalu^i,  Syracusan,  discovers  the  intelligence  held  by  Marcellus  iu  Syracuse  to 

Kpicydes,  iv.  548. 
Attains,  Philip's  lieutenant,  is  sent  by  that  prince  into  Asia  Minor,  iii.  116  ;  mar- 

jiage  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  with  Pliilip,  110  ;  Alexander's  quarrel  with  Attains 

in  the  midst  of  tho  fea.~t,   117  ;  Alexander  causes  liim  to  be  as>a.ssinated,  139. 
Attica,  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  cantons,  i.  076. — See  Athens. 
Atya<ie8,  descendants  of  Atys,  i.  488. 

Atys.  son  of  Croesus  ;  good  qualities  of  that  prince,  i.  496  ;  his  death,  490- 
Augurs  :   puerilities  of  tl'ai  science,  i.  52. 
Augustus. — See  Ca-sar  Augustus. 
Aura,  name  of  Phidol'a's  mare,  i.  86. 
Autophradates.  governor  of  Lydia  for  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  iscliarged  by  that 

prince  with  the  war  against  i)alaiiies,  ii.  501 ;  he  is  defeated,  and  retires  into 

ins  government.  .502,  .503 ;  he  joins  with  the  pro\inces  of  Asia  in  their  revolt 

against  Artaxerx<  s,  770. 
Axiochus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  generals  condemned  to 

die  after  tlie  battle  of  Arginusse,  ii.  .382. 
Axitliea,  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills  herself,  iii.  4.55. 
Azarias,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews  miraculously  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the 

tlames,  i.  471,  472. 
Azotus,  a  city  of  Palestine,  i.  224. 

B. 

Baal.— See  Bel- 

Babel,  description  of  that  tower,  i.  4£3. 

Babylon.  Babylonians.  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  i.  442  ;  description 
of  that  city,  448;  kings  of  Babylon,  462  ;  duration  of  i^s  empire,  476.  .557  ;  siege 
and  taking  of  th.'it  city  by  (.yrus,  6.55;  it  revolts  against  Darius,  ii- 24 ;  that 
prince  reduces  it  to  obedience,  26  ;  Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Baby- 
lon, iii.  237,  238  ;  destruction  of  Babylon  foretold  in  several  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, i.  .547  ;  curse  pronounced  against  that  city,  500  ;  the  Babylonians  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  astronomy,  642. 

Bacchidas,  eunuch  of  Mithridales,  iv.  598. 

Bacchis,  governor  of  Mesopotamia  under  Antiochus  Epipbanes  and  Demetrius 
Soter,  is  defeated  in  many  engagements  by  .Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  385,  386. 

Bacchis,  whose  descendants  reigned  at  Corinth,  i.  779. 

Bacchus,  feasis  instituted  at  Athens  in  honor  of  him,  i.  45. 

Bacchilides,  Greek  poet,  ii.  223. 

Bactriana,  province  of  upper  Asia,  i.  38. 

Bagoas,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detachment  during  that  prince's  expedi- 
.  tion  against  Egypt,  iii.  31  ;  he  poisons  Ochus,  34  ;  lie  places  Arses  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia,  35  ;  he  causes  that  prime  to  be  put  to  death,  and  jilaees 
Darius  Codomanus  upon  the  throne  in  hisstead,  35;  he  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  261  ;  he  gains  the  ascendant  of  that  prince,  201 ;  by  his  intrigues  he 
causes  Orsines  to  be  put  to  death,  337,  &c. 

Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Babylon,. surrenders  to  Alexander,  iii.  237. 

Bagorazus,  a  eunuch  of  Artaxerxes,  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Xerxes,  ii.  277. 

Bala.— See  Alexander  Bala. 

Baleares,  islands  :  why  so  called,  i.  266. 

Baltlsazar,  or  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  ,ilso called  Labynit.  or  Xabonid.i.  475; 
lie  is  besieged  in  Babylon  by  (yriis.  505;  he  gives  a  gi  eat  feast  to  his  whole 
court :  that  same  night  the  city  is  taken,  555  ;  he  is  killed  in  his  palace,  557  ; 
his  death  foretold  in  Scripturci  554. 

Barca. — See  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca. 

Barsina,  wife  of  Alexander,  iii.  3b5  ;  Polysperchon  puts  her  to  death,  402. 

B.askttt  :  procession  of  the  basket  at  Athens,  i.  49,50. 

Bastards  :  law  of  Athens  against  them.  ii.  253. 

Ba-stanifp,  people  of  Sarmatia  in  Europe  :  their  character,  iv.  245. 

Bit  alioii,  sacred,  of  tlie  Thebans.  ii.  722. 

Battles  and  combats  celebrated  in  ancient  Idstory.  Kear  the  coasts  of  Tklyle,  i. 
300,  301  ;  near  Ecnomiis,  .■?02  ;  of  ilcinus.  3!5 ;  of  Trebia,  34s  ;  of  Thr.isjniene, 
a52  ;  of  CannjB,  350  ;  of  Zama.  277-279:  of  Thymbria.  5;i2  ;  of  Marathon,  ii.  61  ; 
of  Thermopyl*.  98  ;  of  Arteml-ium.  104;  of  Salamin,  110;  of  Platsea?,  119  ;  of 
Mycale,  132  ;"  of  the  river  Enrymedon,  )69  ;  of  Arginusae.  377  ;  of  ^Egos]>otanios 
387.  .S88;  of  (^unaxa.  417  ;  of  Leuctva.  726,  727.  &c.  ;  of  .Mantinea.  7.">2,  &c.  ;  of 
Cberonea,  iii.  109;  of  the  Graiucus,  149  ;  of  Issus,  ir8  :  of  Arbela,  2ri.  &c.  ;  of 
the  Hvdasnes.  309  ;  of  Ipsus,  500  ;  of  Selasia.  067  ;  of  Kaphia,  601  ;  of  Caphyia, 
639  ;  of  EHs,  739  ;  of  Octolophos.  iv.  28  ;  of  Cynocephale.  48  ;  of  niermopylje, 
98 ;  of  Mount  Corjchus,  103  ;  of  Elea,  106 ;  of  Myonesus,  108 ;  of  Magnesia,  113; 
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of  Emmaus,  232  ;  of  Bethsura,  233  ;  of  the  river  Peneas,  265  ;  of  Pydna,  300  ;  of 
I^eucopotra,  357  ;  of  Carea,  481  ;  of  Cabirae,  5U7  ;  of  ^Vrsamia,  G13 ;  of  Aetiuin, 
670. 

Bee,  name  given  Sophocles,  i  98. 

Bel,  a  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians  ;  temple  erected  in  honor  of  him,  i.  452. 

Belesis,  king  of  Babylon. — See  Kabouassar. 

Belgius,  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  iii.  544  ;  he 
defeats  Ceraunus,  545  ;  and  is  in  turn  defeated  himself,  545. 

Beliis,  name  given  to  Amenophis,  i.  209  ;  and  to  Nimrod,  442. 

Beliis,  the  Assyrian,  i.  44;!. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  iii.  508;  influence  of  that  princess  over  her 
husband^  508,  520,  525. 

Berenice,  uaugliter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  marries  Antiochus  Theos,  iii.  599  ; 
Antiochus  repudiates  her,  604  ;  Lao<iice  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  ()05. 

Berenice,  wife  of  PtoJemy  Evergetes.  iii.  006;  Ptolemy  Philopator  causes  her  to 
be  put  to  death,  688  ;  Berenice's  hair,  608. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. — See  Cleopatra. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  in  Egypt  during  her  father's 
absence,  iv.  636  ;  she  marries  Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  and  then  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  642  ;  she  marries  Archelaus,  642  ;  Pfeilemy  puts  her  to  death,  643. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Mithridates,  iv.  598 ;  unhappy  death  of  that  princess,  599- 

•Berosus,  hi.storian,  iii.  592. 

Bessus,  chief  of  the  Bactrians,  betrays  Darius,  and  puts  him  in  chains,  iii.  249, 250; 
he  iissa-isinates  that  prince,  252  ;  he  i.s  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Alexander, 
273  ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  executed,  283. 

Bestia  (Calpurnius)  is  sent  by  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  i.  435  ;  his  conduct 
in  the  war,  435. 

Bethulia,  city  of  Israel  :  siege  of  that  city  by  Holophernes,  i.  484. 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sa'^es  of  Greece,  i.  7.';6. 

Bibius,  commander  in  yEtolia  for  the  llomans,  iv.  330  ;  his  conduct  in  that  prov- 
ince, 330- 

Biblos,  vity  of  the  isle  of  Prosopitis,  iii.  183. 

Bibulus  (.\I.  (Calpurnius)  is  appointed  by  ihe  Romans  to  command  in  Syria  after 
the  defeat  of  Crassiis  by  the  Parthians,  iv.  496  ;  his  incapacity,  496. 

Bisaltae,  people  of  Tlirace  :  valiant  action  of  one  of  their  kings,  ii.  99. 

Bithynia,  provin(;e  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38  ;  kings  of  Bithynia,  1 14  ;  Mithridates  pos- 
sesses himself  of  it,  iv.  571  ;  it  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empiie, 
438,  591. 

Bitoii  and  Cleobis,  Argives,  models  of  fraternal  friendship,  i.  492. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurtha's  father-in-law,  i.  437  ;  he  delivers  up  his 
son  to  the  Romans,  4o8. 

Boeotarch,  principal  magistrate  of  Thebes,  ii.  714. 

Boeotia,  part  of  Greece,  i.  669. 

Boeotians. — See  Tliebans. 

Bffitica,  part  of  Old  Spain,  i.  267. 

Boges,  governor  of  Eioue  for  the  king  of  Persia,  ii.  1G6;  his  excess  of  bravery, 
166. 

Bolls  (a  Cretan),  his  stratagem  and  treason  to  Achjeus.  iii.  695. 

Bomilcar,  Carthaginian  general,  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage,  i.  293  ;  he  is 
put  to  death,  294. 

Bosphorus,  Cimmerian,  country  subject  to  Mithridates,  iv.  626. 

Bostar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  is  murdered  by  the  mercena- 
ries, i.  326. 

Brachmans,  Indian  philosophers,  iii.  317  ;  their  opinions,  employments,  and  man- 
ner of  living,  317,  318. 

Branchida;,  family  of  Miletr.s,  settled  by  Xerxes  in  Upper  Asia,  and  destroyed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  274. 

Brasidas,  Lacedaimonian  general,  distingtiishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Pvlus,  ii. 
271  :  his  expeditions  into  Thrace,  282;  he  takes  Amphipolis,  283  ;  he  ilefends 
that  place  against  Cleon,  and  receives  a  wound  of  which  ho  dies,  286-288. 

Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into  Pannonia,  iii.  544  ;  JNIace- 
donia  and  Greece,  .546  ;  he  iierishes  in  the  last  enterprise,  547. 

Brucliion,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  iv.  650. 

Bucephalia,  city  built  by  Alexander,  iii.  137, 

Bucephalus,  war-horse,  backed  by  Alexander,  iii.  135  ;  wonders  related  of  that 
horse,  136. 

Burial  of  tlie  dead  in  the  earth,  i.  651  ;  burial  of  kings  among  the  Scythians,  ii. 
28  ;  care  of  the  ancients  to  procure  burial  for  the  dead,   380. 

Burning-gl.aps,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  Roman 
fleet,  iv.  547. 

Busiris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  206. 
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Busiiis,  brother  of  Amenop'iis,  infamous  for  his  cruelt}^  i.  214. 

Byblos,  city  of  Phceiiicia,  iii-  183. 

Byrsa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  i.  414. 

Byssus.  Egyptian  plant  ;  doscription,  &c..  i.  200. 

Byzantium,  a  city  of  Thrace,  delivered  by  tlie  Greeks  from  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  ii.  143  ;  it  submits  to  tlie  Athenians,  Sfio  ;  siege  of  Byzantium  by 
Philip,  iii.  96  ;  war  between  the  Byzantines  and  Khodians,  0S6. 

C. 

Cabirae,  a  city  of  Asia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  LiicuUus  over  ]\Iithridates,  iv. 
597. 

Cadiz,  a  city  of  Spain,  i.  267. 

Cadmus,  Phoenician,  seizes  Bcfotia  and  b  'ilds  Thebes  there,  i.  677  ;  he  intro- 
duced the  use  of  letters  into  Cxreece,   i.  214. 

Cadusians,  people  of  Assyria  ;  they  submit  to  Cyrus,  i.  ,526  ;  revolt  of  the  Cadu- 
sians  against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  495;  Tiiioazus  makes  them  return  to  their  duty, 
496. 

Cadytis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  Herodotus,  i.  227. 

Celeslis,  Uriana,  or  the  Moon,  goddess  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  2.39. 

Cffisar  (Julius),  his  power  at  Home,  iv.  618  ;  he  restores  Ptolemy  Auletes,  G44  ;  he 
goes  to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  flnding  Poinpey  th-^re,  646  ;  he  makes  himself  judge 
between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  648  ;  his  passion  for  that  princess, 
649,65.5;  bat, les  "between  his  troops  and  the  Alexandrians,  6.50  ;  he  gives  the 
crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy,  6.55  ;  he  confirms  the  .lews  in  their 
privilei^es,  655  ;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Pharnaces,  and  drives  him  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  6.56  ;  he  is  killed  soon  after.  656. 

Cffisar  (Octavius),  afterwards  named  Augustus,  joins  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  to 
avenge  Csesars  death,  iv.  656  ;  he  quarrels  with  Antony,  663  ;  he  gains  a  great 
victory  over  him  at  the  battle  of  Actinm,  670  ;  he  goes  to  Egv'pt,  ()T3 ;  he  besieges 
Alexandria,  675  ;  interview  of  Csesarand  Cleoj):ttra,  678  ;  he  i.;  deceived  by  that 
princess,  whom  he  was  in  hopes  of  deceiving,  680. 

Ca;sario.  son  of  .Julius  Ciesar  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  655  ;  he  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Egypt  jointly  with  his  motlier,  665. 

Caiiui,  a  city  of  Pontu-,  taken  from  Mithiidates  by  Pompey,  iv.  628. 

Cairo,  its  famous  castle  in  Egypt,  i.  155. 

Calanus,  Indian  philosopher,  conies  to  the  court  of'Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  320  ; 
he  dies  voluntarily  upon  a  funeral  pile,  .S38. 

Calcidajus,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Tissa- 
phemes,  ii.  354. 

Calla^i,  son  of  Harpalus,  oflicer  in  Alexander's  army.  iii.  147. 

Callias  of  Athens  is  cited  before  the  judges  upon  account  of  Aristides,  ii.  153  ;  he 
is  appointed  plenipotentiary  for  Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  191. 

Callibius,  a  Spartan,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  ii.  ,391. 

Callicrates,  a  Spartan,  kills  Epaminondas  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  754. 

Callicrates,  deputed  by  the  Achaeansto  Rome,  betrays  them,  iv.  169  ;  he  prevents 
the  Achfeans  from  aiding  the  two  brothers  Ptolemies  against  Antiochus,  216, 
217  ;  he  impeaches  all  the  Achaeans,  who  seemed  to  favor  Perseus,  to  the  Ko- 
maiiB.  3.32. 

CaUicratidas  succeeds  Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedfcmonian  fleet,  ii. 
375  ;  he  goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  376  ;  he  is  defeated  near  the 
islands  Arginusfe,  and  killed  in  "the  battle.  377. 

Callimachus,  polemarch  at  Athens,  joins  the  party  of  Miltiades,  ii.  63. 

Callimachus,  governor  of  Andsus  for  Mithridates,  defends  that  city  against 
Lucullus,  and  then  sots  it  on  tire,  iv.  599. 

Callipus,  an  Athenian,  assassinates  Dion,  and  seizes  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  ii. 
685,  &c, ;  he  is  soon  after  a.ssassinated  himself.  68.5. 

Callistheiies,  a  philo?.)pher  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  iii.  295  ;  that  prince  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  d  ath,  297  ;  character  of  that  philosopher,  297. 

Callixenes.  Athenian  oi-ator,  accuses  the  Athenian  generals  falsely  in  the 
senate,  ii.  381  ;  he  is  puidrhed  goon  after.  .3?3. 

Calvinus  (Uoinitius>,  commands  in  Asia  for  Cajsar.  iv.  6.50. 

Calumniators,  or  fal-e  accusers,  punishnieut  of  them  in  Egypt,  i.  179  ;  law  of 
Charondas  against  them,  ii.  233- 

Cambilus,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus,  betrays  Achseus,  and  delivers 
liim  up  to  that  prince,  iii.  695. 

Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  i.  487. 

Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  588  ;  he  enters  Egypt 
witli  an  army,  589 ;  and  becomes  master  of  it,  589  ;  his  rage  against  the  bodj"  of 
Amasis,  .591  ";  his  expedition  a'.rainst  Ethiopia,  591 ;  on  his  return  he  plunders 
the  temples  of  the  citjr  of  Thebes,  593 ;  he  kills  the  god  Apis,  593 ;  he  put«  bis 
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brother  Smerdis  to  death,  594  ;  he  kills  Meioe,  his  sistOT  and  wife,  6f5  ;  he  pr<i- 
pares  to  inarcli  against  Smeidis  ihe  JSlagiaii,  who  had  usurped  iho  tinoiie,  5!).^  ; 
he  dies  of  a  wound  which  ho  gives  himself  in  the  thigh,  Ms  ;  character  of  ihat 
prince,  664. 

Camisares,  a  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria.  perishes  in  the  cxpediiion  of 
Artaxerxes  at;air,st  the  Cadusians,  ii.  4t)«- 

Canaanites,  tlieir  origin,  i-  20(5. 

Oandaules,  king  of  l>,\dia,  i.  488. 

Candia,  island. — See  Crete. 

Canidius,  Anwny's  lieutenant,  iv.  671. 

Cannre,  a  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Romans,  i. 
360. 

Caphis,  a  Phoci^an.  Sylla's  friend,  is  sent  by  that  general  to  Delphos  to  receive 
the  treasures  of  it,  iv.  573  ;  religious  terror  of  t'aphis,  .573. 

Caphyia,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  known  by  the  defeat  of  Aratns,  iii.  CflO. 

Cappadocia,  a  province  of  Asia  INIinor,  i.  39 ;  kings  of  C^appadocia,  147  ;  it  is  re- 
duced into  a  iloman  province,  iv.*"2,  Cll. 

Capua,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Komans  and  submits  to  Hannibal,  i.  365  ;  it 
is  besieged  by  the  Komans,  368  ;  the  tragical  end  of  its  princijial  inliabitants, 
369. 

Caranus,  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  i.  679. 

Carbo,  oppressions  committed  by  him  at  Kome,  iv.  58; 

Cardia,  a  city  of  the  Chersonesus,  iii.  fc6. 

Caria,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 

Caridemus  of  Orea  is  banished  Athens,  iii.  142  ;  he  -S  prosecuted  by  Alexander, 
and  retires  to  Darius  Codomanus,  142 ;  his  sincerity  occasions  his  death,  164, 
165. 

Carmania,  a  provinee  of  Persia,  iii.  333. 

Carneadus,  a  pliiIos<jpher,  his  embassy  to  Kome,  iv.  342. 

Can  w,  Cnujsus  defeated  near  it.  iv.  4ii3. 

Carthage.  Carthaginians.  Foundation  of  Carthage,  i.  261  ;  its  augmentation,  264  ; 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  2G5  :  in  .Sardinia,  266  ;  they  possess 
themselves  of  the  Balearic  isles,  266  ;  in  Spain,  267  ;  they  land  in  Spain,  268  ; 
and  ill  Sicily,  269  ;  lirst  treaty  between  Kome  and  Carthage,  Ii71  ;  the  Carihagiii- 
ians  make  an  alliayce  with  Xerxes,  271  ;  ii.  83  ;  they  are  defeated  in  Sicily  by 
Oelon,  i.  272,  ii.  217  ;  they  take  several  places  in  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  i.  274, 
275;  and  Imilcon,  276  ;  they  makea  treaty  with  Dionysius,  ii.  621  ;  war  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Dionysius,  i.  278  ;  ii.  630  ;  they  besiege  Syracuse,  i.  278  ; 
they  are  defeated  by  Dionysius,  280;  ii.  6;!7  ;  the  placue  rajzes  in  Carthage,  i. 

282  ;  second  treaty  between  the  Komans  and  Carihaginianf,  283  ;  the  Carthagini- 
ans endeavor  to  seize  Sicily  after  the   establisihnient  of  Dionysius  the  younger, 

283  ;  ii  690  ;  they  arc  defeated  by  Tiinoleon,  i.  i*:5  ;  ii.  701  ;  war  af  the  Caiihagini- 
ans  with  Aga'.hocles,  at  first  in  Siiily,  i.  286,  287;  and  .afterwanis  in  Africa, 
288;  thiiv  sustain  a  war  in  Sicily  against  Pyrrhus,  29G  ;  iii.  570 ;  the  Caithn- 
ginians  are  called  in  to  aid  the  Mamertines,  who  give  them  possession  of  their 
citadel,  i.  299  ;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Komans,  ^99;  they  tend  a  nn- 
merous  army  into  .Sicily,  300  ;  they  lo.'^e  a  battle,  w  hich  is  followed  by  the  taking 
of  Agrigentnm,  their  place  of  arms,  301  ;  they  are  btatcn  at  sea,  fust  near  the 
coast  of  Myle,  302  ;  an«l  afterwards  near  Ecnome,  302;  Iheysusljiin  the  war 
against  llegiihisin  Afriia,303  ;  v'""Jsl""entinlliitedby  them  upon  iliat  general, 
3io  ;  they  lose  a  battle  at  sea  in  sight  of  Sicily,  311  ;  ardor  of  the  Cartliaginians 
in  defence  of  LilybspAim,  312;  their  fleet  is  entirely  defeated  near  the  islands 
Agates,  315  ;  they  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Komans,  which  terminates 
this  war,  316;  warof  the  Carthaginians  with  the  mereenaries,  318  ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians are  obliged  to  abandon  Sardinia  to  the  Komans,  ."27  ;  they  besiege  and 
take  Saguntum,  334  ;  war  between  the  two  states,  335  ;  the  C.nrthaginians  pass 
the  Khone,  337  ;  then  the  Alps,  , ".11  ;  their  entrance  into  Italy,  344;  they  gain 
several  victories  over  the  Komans  near  the  Ticinus,  345,  &c.  ;  iiear  Trebia,  348  ; 
near  Thrasymenus,  352  ;  they  lose  several  battles  in  Spain,  ."OS  ;  they  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  the  Komans  at  Cannw.  359  ;  bad  success  of  the  Carthapiid- 
ans,  :^67,  368,  371,  373;  they  are  attacked  in  Africa  by  the  Komans.  375  ;  they 
recall  llaninbal  from  Italy,  375  ;  they  are  entirely  defeated  at  Zama.  37*-",  379  ; 
they  demand  peace  of  the  Komans,  and  obtain  it,  379  ;  differences  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Masinissa,  397  ;  third  war  of  the  Carihar inians  and  Komans, 
40?  ;  Carthage  sen<ls  deputies  to  Kome  to  declare  that  it  submits  tfi  the  disci e- 
tion  of  the  Romans,  406;  the  latter  order  the  Carthaginians  to  abandon  their 
city,  408  ;  the  Carthaginians  resolve  to  defend  themselves,  41 1  ;  the  Poinans 
besiege  Carthage, -111 :  it  is  taken  by  Seipio,  420 ;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Cansar,  423; 
the  Saracens  destroy  it  entirely,  423  ;  Carthage  formed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre, 

.  237;  religion  of  the  Carthaginians.  2.'!8 ;  their  barbarous  worship  of  Saturn, 
;2i0-242;  government  of  the  Carthaginians,  243  ;  suftetes,  244  ;  senate,  245  ;  peo. 
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pie,  24G;  tribunal  of  the  hundred.  24fi  ;  defects  in  the  government  of  Carthago, 
2iH  ;  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  linances  refonnecV  by  Huniiibal,  3Hl ;  wise 
custom  of  the  Oartliaginians  iu  sending  colonies  into  dilferent  countries,  249  ; 
commerce  of  Cartha..;e,  the  principal  source  of  its  riches  and  power,  250  ;  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  and  silver  mineHin  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians,  second  source 
of  the  riches  and  power  of  Carthage,  251  ;  military  powerof  Carthage,  2')3  ;  arts 
and  sciinces  in  little  esteem  there,  253  ;  characters,  manners,  and  qualities  of 
the  Carthajiiiians,  259. 

Carthagena,  city  of  Spain,  i.  3.30. 

Carthalo,  commander  of  ihe  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Carthaginians,  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  and  why,  i.  403. 

Cassander,  general  of  the  Thracians  and  Pasonians  in  the  army  of  Alexander, 
iii.  1 W. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  iii.  356 ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  3fe7  ;  he  puts  Deiuades  and  his  son  to  death,  417  ;  he  is  assoc  iated 
with  Polysperchon  in  the  regency  of  thi  kingdom  of  INlacedonia,  417  ;  he  takes 
Athens,  42G  ;  and  establishes  Demetrius  Plialereus  in  the  g«\eriinieiit  of  it, 
427  ;  he  putsOlympias  to  death,  436  ;  heconlinesKoxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
with  Al;?xandor,  her  son,  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  437  ;  lie  reinstates  the  city 
of  Thebes,  4:i8  ;  he  enters  into  the  league  formed  against  An! igon us,  451  ;  he 
concludes  a  treaty  with  him  and  breaks  it  immediai.ely,  454  ;  he  puts  to  death 
tlie  young  king  Alexander,  with  his  mother  Roxana,  402  ;  he  besieges  Athens, 
■  of  which  Demetrius Poliorcetes  had  made  himself  master,  497  ;  the  latter  obliges 
Idm  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeats  him  near  Thermopylje,  497  ;  Cassander  con- 
cludes a  league  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  499  ;  after  the  battle  of 
IpsuB  he  divides  the  empire  of  Alexander  with  three  other  princes,  502  ;  death 
of  Cassander,  .507. 

Cassander,  Mac;  donian.  by  Philip's  order  massacres  the  inhabitants  of  Maronaj, 
iv.  156 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  put  to  d  ath,  156. 

Cassitis  (Lucius),  lloman  general,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  ,571. 

Cassius,  qa.'fistor  in  the  a  my  of  Crassns  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians,  iv.  479  ; 
he  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  that  army,  and  prevents  the 
Parthians  from  seizing  Syria,  49<j ;  he  forms  a  consijiracy  against  Ccesar,  656  ;  he 
is  entirely  defeated  by  Antony,  056. 

Cat,  veneration  of  the  E;j!yptians  for  that  animal,  i.  5f^9  ;  iv.  04', 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  i.  16i 

Cato  (M.  Portius),  Burnamed  the  Censor,  serves  as  lieutenant-.'eneral  under  the 
consul  Acilius,  iv.  98;  his  valor  .'it  the  pass  of  Tliermopyla',  98  ;  he  speaks  in 
favor  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  senate,  .327  ;  he  obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  for 
the  Achffians,  335  ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Carneades,  and  the  other  Athenian 
amliassadors,  312 ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  depose  Ptolemy, 
ki)ig  of  Cypius,  and  to  con^;s(•ate  hi-;  treasures,  449. 

Cato,  son  of  the  former,  acts  prodigies  of  valor  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  iv.  .305. 

Cato,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  the  re-establishment  of  Ptolemy,  iv.  637, 
&c, 

Caylhaeans,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Alexander,  iii.  316. 

Cebalinus  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Dymnus  against  Alexander,  iii.  265. 

Cecrops,  founder  of  Athens,  i.  676  ;  he  institutes  the  Areopagus,  676. 

Celeuae,  city  of  Phrygia.  famous  for  the  river  Marsyas,  iii.  158. 

Cendeb?eus,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  is  defeated  in  Jerusalem  by  Judas  and 
John,  iv.  404. 

Censorinus  (L.  Marcus),  consul,  marches  against  Carthage,  i.  405  ;  he  notifies  the 
senate's  orders  to  that  city,  409 ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Carthage,  412. 

Ceraniicus,  suburb  of  Athens,  i.  ,'^0. 

Cerasus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  cherries,  ii.  441  ;  iv.  621. 

Ceres,  goddess  r'Veasts  instituted  in  honor  of  her  at  Athens,  i.  46. 

Costiis,  offensive  arms  of  the  AthletiE,  i.  73. 

Chabrias,  Athenian,  without  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  accepts  the  command 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Greece,  in  the  pay  of  Achoris,  ii.  763,  764  ;  he  is  re- 
called by  the  Athenians,  763;  he  serves  Tachos  again  without  the  consent 
of  his  republic,  766  ;  the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war  against  their  allies, 
iii.  15  ;  he  dies  at  the  siege  of  Chio,  17  ;  praise  of  Chabrias,  17. 

Chereplion,  disciple  of  Socrates,  ii.  511. 

Chasronea,  a  city  of  Ba?otia,  famous  for  Philip's  victory  over  the  Athenians  and 
Thobans,  and  "for  that  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  iii.  109. 

Chalcioicos,  n.  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  iii.  641. 

Chalcis,  city  of  ^tolia,  ii.  299. 

t"h:ild«ans.  ad<licted  to  the  study  of  judicial  astrology,  i.  644  ;  the  sectof  Sabaeani 
formed  of  the  \i,  6,50. 

Chares,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  allies,  iii.  17  ;  hi« 

-    weak  capacity,  95  ;  he  write* to  Athens  against  his  two  colleagues,  18  ;  he  suffers 
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himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Artabazus,  14,  in  ;  he  is  recalled  to  Athens,  If) ;  he 
is  sent  to  the  aiil  of  the  Chersoiiesiis,  95  ;  the  cities  refuse  to  opun  their  gates  to 
him,  !K) ;  he  is  defeated  at  Chaeroiiea  by  Philip,  UO. 

Chares  of  Liiidus  makes  the  colo.-sus  of  Khodes,  iii.  492. 

Charilaus  made  king  of  Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  i.  684. 

Chaion,  his  boat ;  origin  of  that  table,  i.  19!). 

Cbarou,  Theban,  receives  Pelopidas  and  the  conspirators  into  his  house,  ii.  712  ; 
he  is  elected  Bceotarch,  716. 

Chamndas  is  chosen  legislator  at  Thurium,  ii.  233  ;  he  kills  himself  upon  having 
broken  one  of  his  own  laws,  ;;35. 

Chn.se,  or  hunting,  exercises  much  used  among  the  ancients,  ii.  .589. 

Cheanida,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  iii.  G45  ;  her  tenderness  for  her  husband,  645. 

Chelidonida,  daughter  of  Leontychides,  and  wife  of  Cleouymas,  iii.  577  ;  her  pas- 
sion for  Acrotates,  .'577. 

Cheops  and  Ceiihrenus,  kings  of  Egvpt,  and  brothers, equally  inhuman  and  impious, 
i.  216. 

Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  735. 

Chilo,  Lacedainionian,  attempts  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Sparta,  but  ineffectually, 
iii.  709. 

Chio,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  for  its  excellent  wine,  i.  670. 

Ohirisophus,  Laceda;moniau,  is  chosen  general  by  the  troops  that  made  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ii.435. 

Chleneas,  deputy  from  the  ^^tolians  to  Sparta,  to  persuade  that  city  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Komans,  iii.  736. 

Clioaspes,  river  of  Babylonia,  famous  for  the  goodness  of  its  waters,  iii.  240. 

Chauiix,  measure  of  corn  among  the  ancients,  ii.  271. 

Chrysanthes,  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Thjnibria,  i.  535. 

Chynaladanus. — See  Syrai^use. 

Cicero  (M.  Tullius),  his  military  exploits  in  Syria,  iv.  496  ;  he  refuses  a  triumph, 
49S  ;  by  his  influence  he  causes  Pompey  to  be  appointed  general  a^iuinst  Mithri- 
dates,  618  ;  his  ouns  1  to  l.entulus  upon  reinstating  Ptolemv  Anletes,  640  :  he  dis- 
covers the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  .556  ;  parallel  between  Cicero  and  Demosthenes, 
iii  40 

C  idcia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 

Cilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  loses  a  battle  against  Demetrius,  who  takes  him 
prisoner,  iii.  458. 

Cimmerians,  people  of  Scytliia ;  they  are  driven  out  of  their  country  and  go  to 
Asia,  i.  490  ;  Halyarles,  kiiig  of  Lvdia,  obliges  them  to  quit  it,  490. 

Cimon,  son  of  .Miltiades,  when  very  young,  signalizes  himself  by  his  piety  to  his 
father,  ii.  69  ;  he  encourages  the  Athenians  by  his  example  to  abandon  their  city 
and  to  embark,  107  ;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  116  ;  he 
commands  he  fleet  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  deliver  the  allies  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  in  conjunction  with  Aristides,  143  ;  the  Athenians  place  Cimon  at  the  head 
of  their  annies  after  Themistocles  retires,  165  ;  he  makes  several  conquests  in 
Thrace,  and  settles  .a  colony  there,  166  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  the  isle  of 
Scyros,  wjiere  he  IJnds  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which  he  brings  to  Athens,  167; 
his  conduct  in  the  division  of  the  booty  with  the  allies,  167 ;  Cimon  gains  two 
victories  over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Kurymedon,  in  one  day,  169;  wortliy  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  riches  taken  from  the  enemy.  170;  he  makes  new  conquests 
in  Thrace,  171  ;  lie  marches  to  i he  aid  of  the  Lacedajmonians  attacked  by  the 
helots,  188  ;  he  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  189  ;  he  quits  his  retreat,  and  re- 
pairs to  his  tribe  to  tight  the  Lacedaemonians,  190  ;  he  is  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, 190  ;  he  re-establishes  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  191  ;  lie  gains 
m-uiy  victories  which  oblige  the  Persians  to  conclude  a  treaty  highly  glorious 
for  tlie  Greeks,  191 ;  he  dies  during  the  conclusion  of  the  ireaty,  192  ;  character 
and  eulogy  of  Cimon,  192. 

Clnc-as,  Thess  Uian,  famous  orator,  courtier  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  ,554  ;  hi'»  conversation 
with  that  prince,  5.54  ;  Pyrrhus  sends  him  ambassador  to  Rome,  560  ;  his  conduct 
during  bis  stay  there,  562  ;  idea  which  he  gives  Pyrrhus  of  the  Roman  senate, 
562. 

Cinna,  his  oppressions  and  cruelties  at  Rome,  iv.  583- 

Cios,  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip's  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabit^ints  of  that  city, 
iv.  17. 

Claudius  (Appius).— See  Appius. 

Claudius  (Cento),  Roman  olflcer,  sent  by  Sulpitius  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  iv.  23  ;  he 
ravages  the  city  of  Chalcis,  23. 

Claudius  (C),  sent  by  the  Komans  into  Achaia  ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  that 
people,  iv.  332. 

Clazomena;,  a  city  of  Ionia,  i.  681. 

Cleades,  Theban,  endeavors  to  excuse  the  rebellion  of  his  country  to  Alexander, 
iii.  140. 
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Cleander,  Alexander's  lieutenant  in  Media,  assassinates  Parnienio  hy  his  order, 
iii.  271. 

CleaiClius,  Lacedasnionian  captain,  takes  refuge  with  Cyrus  the  younjrer,  ii.  413  ; 
lit!  is  placed  at  tiie  liead  of  tiie  Greek  troo^iH  in  that  prince's  expedition  against 
his  brother  Ariaxerxes,  414 ;  he  is  victorious  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
iiaxa,  420 ;  he  coniniaiids  the  Greek  troops  in  tlieir  retrea;  after  th-.  battle,  4^8  ; 
he  is  seized  by  ti  eaehery  and  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  causes  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  432  ;  praise  of  Clearchus,  432. 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  brothers,  models  of  fraternal  affection,  i.  492. 

C'leobulus.  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  7.37. 

Cleocritiis  of  (Corinth,  aiipeases  the  dispute  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaj- 
monians,  after  tlie  battle  of  Plataea^  ii.  128. 

Cleombrotus,  king  of  Spai  ta,  marches  against  the  lliebans,  ii.  725  ;  he  is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Leuclra,  72^. 

Cleombrotus,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  causes  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  father-in-law.  iii.  04 1  ;  he  is  dethroned  soon  after  by 
Jjeouidas,  ()15  ;  and  bani;<ied  from  Sparta,  046. 

Cleomenes.  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alexander,  iii.  351. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Si>arta,  refuses  to  join  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the 
Persians,  ii.  4U  ;  he  marches  against  the  people  of  JEgiun,  (iO  ;  he  elTeits  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  colleague  Demafatus  from  the  tluone,  tiO  ;  he  reduces  the  people 
of  .rKgina,  and  dies  soon  after,  (id,  Gl. 

Cleomene.s,  son  of  Lieonidis,  manies  Agiatis,  iii  6.50;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  6)1  ;  he  enters  into  a  war  with  the  Achaians,  651  ;  he  gains  many  ad- 
vantages over  them,  6.52  ;  he  reforms  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  re-estab- 
lishes the  ancient  discipline.  653;  he  gains  new  ailvantages  over  the  AchaeanB, 
C.55,  660  ;  he  sends  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages  into  Egypt,  662 :  ho 
takes  Megalopolis  by  surprise,  Gt*) ;  he  is  defeated  at  Stlasia  byAntigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  U67-G71  ;  he  retires  into  Egjpt.  673  ;  Ptolemy's  reception  of 
him,  674  ;  he  cannot  obtain  permi  sion  to  return  into  his  own  counti^y,  702  ;  un- 
fortunate deaih  of  Cleomenes,  703  ;  his  character.  650,  674. 

CI  -on,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  ii.  243  ;  by  his  influence  with  the  people,  he  pre- 
venis  the  coihlusion  of  a  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  272  ;  he  reduces 
the  Ltc<'dfemoniaiis,  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  275 ;  he  marches 
ag.-iinst  Brasidas,  and  advances  to  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  2Ss7  ;  surprised  by 
Brasidas,  he  tlies,  and  is  killed  by  a  soldier,  28S. 

Cleon,  tiaite  or  in  .Vlexander's  court,  endeavors  to  persuade  the  Macedonians  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  that  prince,  iii.  2',5. 

Cleonis,  coniman<ls  the  troops  of  the  Jlessenians  in  the  first  war  with  Sparta,  1. 
1.30;  after  the  battle  of  lihonia.  he  disputes  the  prize  of  valor  with  Aristo- 
menes,  1.32  ;  he  afterwards  disputes  the  crown  with  him  on  the  dealli  of  king 
Eiiphaes,  1.33. 

Cleonym  IS.  Spartan,  being  disappointed  of  the  throne,  retires  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
engages  him  to  march  arainst  .Sparta,  iii.  .577  ;  history  of  this  Clconymus,  577. 

Cleopatra,  niece  of  .attains,  marries  Pliillp,  king  of  Macedonia,  ill.  116. 

Cleopatra,  Pliili[)'s  da  :gh(er,  is  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  iii.  118  ; 
Antigoniis  causes  her  to  be  put  to  d;-.ith,  463. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochusthe  Great,  is  promised  and  then  given  in  mar- 
ria.'^o  t>  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  35,  70  ;  after  lier  husband's  death  she  is  de- 
clared regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  son's  guardian,  173  ;  death  of  that  prin- 
ces-, 206. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  makes  an  accommodation  be- 
tween her  brothers  Philometer  and  Evergetes,  iv.  215  ;  after  the  death  of 
Pliilometer,  her  iiusband.  she  marries  IMiyscon,  304;  that  prince  puts  her  away 
to  mar.  y  one  of  her  daughters,  417  ;  the  Alexandrians  place  her  upon  tlie 
throne  in  Physcon's  stead,  417  ;  she  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  419. 

Cleopatva,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  is  married  to  Alexander  Bala,  iv. 
301 ;  her  father  takes  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries  her  to  Dcm.etrins,  393  ; 
while  hsr  husband  is  kept  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  she  marries  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  4o2,  403;  after  the  death  of  .Sidetes  she  returns  to  Demetrius,  419 ; 
she  causes  the  gates  of  Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against  him,  419  ;  she  kills  Seleu- 
cus,  her  eldest  son.  421  ;  .she  dies  of  poi  on,  which  she  would  have  given  her 
second  son  Gyrpus,  423. 

Cleopatra,  Philometer's  daughter,  marries  Physcon.  iv.  .394  ;  after  her  husband's 
death  she  reigns  in  Egypt  witli  her  son  Latliyrus.  whom  the  lirst  ol^liges  to  re- 
pudiate his  eldest  sister,  Cleopatra,  and  to  marry  his  youngesti  sister,  Selena, 
42.3,  42t;  she  gives  her  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of"  Cyprus,  425:  she  takes 
his  wife  Selena  from  Lathyrus,  drives  him  out  of  E^ypt,  and  sets  his  younger 
brother,  Alexander,  upon  the  throne,  430,  431  ;  she  auls  this  princi;  against  his 
brotiier,  431  ;  she  marries  Selena  Jo  Antiochus  Gyrpus,  433  ;  Alexander  causes 
li«r  to  be  put  to  death,  436. 
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Cleopatra,  Physeon'3  danghter,  and  wife  of  Lathyrus,  is  reptirliatert  by  her  hus- 
band, i  v.  42:1,  424  ;  she  gives  herself  to  Aiitiochus  the  Cyziceuian,  424;  Try- 
pliena,  licr  Kisier,  causes  her  to  bo  murdered.  426. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Laihyrus. — See  Berenice. 

Cleopatra,  daugliter  of  Ftolemy  Auletes,  asci^uds  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lier  eldest  broLlier,  iv.  (it."),  .she  is  dethroned  by  the  yoiuig  king's  guar- 
dians, 045  ;  she  raises  troops  to  reinstate  herself,  (i4.5  ;  she  goes  to  (Jiesar,  and 
her  object,  618  ;  he  establishes  her  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  jointly  witli  her 
brothei-,  655  ;  she  puts  her  brotlier  to  death,  and  reigns  alone  in  Egypt,  C56  ; 
after  Caesai's  death,  she  declares  for  the  triunivii-s,  656  ;  she  goes  to  Antony  at 
Tarsus,  657  ;  geis  tlie  ascemlaiit  of  him,  658  ;  she  carries  hiii  to  Alexandria, 
660;  her  jealo  isy  of  Octavia,  60.'J ;  coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children, 
665  ;  she  accompanies  Antony  in  las  expeditions,  666  ;  the  Ko.naus  <leclare  war 
against  her.  668  ;  she  flies  at  the  battle  of  Actiu-.n,  and  returns  to  Alexandria, 
671 ;  she  endeavors  to  gain  Augustus,  and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antony  to  him, 
672;  she  retires  into  the  toinbsOf  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  avoid  Antony's  fury, 
075  ;  he  expires  in  her  arms,  677  ;  she  obtains  perniission  from  ('a^sar  to  bury 
Antony,  678  ;  she  has  a  conversation  with  Ciesar,  679  ;  to  avoi«l  being  led  in 
Csesar's  triumph,  she  dies  by  the  bite  of  an  aspic,  680  ;  character  of  Cleopatra, 
6.57,  07.5,  ()80  ;  lier  arts  to  keep  Antony  iu  her  chains,  663  ;  the  taste  she  retained 
for  i)olite  leariniie  and  the  sciences,  iu  tlie  midst  of  her  excesses,  6!«1. 

Cleophes,  mother  of  Assacanus,  king  of  theMazag.ns,  reigns  after  ihe  death  of  her 
son,  iii.o04 ;  sha  surrenders  to  Alexander,  who  reinstates  her  in  her  dominions, 
305. 

Cleophon,  Athenian  orator,  animates  the  Athenians  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ii.  366  ;  his  character,  366. 

Clinias,  ciazen  of  Si<'yoji,  is  put  to  death  by  Abantidjis,  iii.  610. 

Clinias,  Greek,  of  tlie"  island  of  Cos,  commands  the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt 
again.st  Ochus,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  Iii.  31. 
.  Clislhenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.     His  methcxl  in  the  choice  of  a  son-inlaw.  i.  717. 

Clislhenes,  of  tlie  family  of  the  AlcnueonidaB, forms  a  faction  ;it  Athens,  i.  725  ;  he 
is  obliged  to  quit  that  place,  but  returns  soon  after,  725. 

Clitomachus,  Carthaginian  philoso!>her,  i.  256. 

Clitus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  saves  the  life  of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of 
the  Gr.anicus,  iii.  151  ;  Alexander  gives  him  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Artabazus,  and  kills  hiin  the  same  day  at  a  feast,  287-2>>9. 

Clitus,  commander  of  Antipater's  fleet."  gains  two  victories  over  the  Athenians, 
iii.  395  ;  Antii^onus  takes  the  government  of  Lydia  from  him.  419. 

Clodius,  Koman,  is  taken  by  pirates,  against  who"in  he  had  been  sent,  iv.  448  ;  he 
requests  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  send  him  money  for  paying  his  ransom, 
448  ;  in  resentment  to  Ptoleniy,  he  obtains  an  order  from  the  Itoiuan  people 
for  dispossessing  him  of  his  dominions,  448. 

Clodius  (Appius),  is  sent  by  Lucullus  to  Tigranes  to  demand  Mithridates,  iv. 
599  ;  his  discourse  occasions  the  army  to  revolt  against  Lucullus.  614  ;  chtiracter 
of  Clodius,  614. 

Cloiidieus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  called  in  by  Perseus  to  his  aid,  iv.  292. 

Ciiidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor,  famous  for  Conon's  victory  over  the  La- 
cediemoniaiiB,  i.  680  ;  ii.  475. 

Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  i.  677. 

Coelosyria,  pro\ince  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 

CfBuus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  speaks  to  him  in  behalf  of  his  soldiers,  iii. 
323  ;  his  death,  325  ;  his  praise,  325. 

Colchis,  proviiK-e  of  Asia,  i.  39. 

Colonies,  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the  ancients,  i.  219. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes  :  Description  of  it,  iii.  492  ;  fate  of  that  famous  statue,  492. 

Combats,  celebrated  by  the  aticients. — See  Battles. 

Combats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  i.  64  ;  why  encouraged,  65  ;  rewards  granted  to 
the  victors,  83;  dillerence  of  the  >.jreeks  and  Romans  iu  their  taste  for  these 
combats,  Sti ;  disputes  for  the  prizes  of  poetry,  89. 

Comedian  :  The  profession  of  a  comedian  not  dishonorable  araojig  the  Greeks,  i. 
117. 

Comedy  :  its  beginnings  and  origin,  i.  104  ;  comedy  divided  into  three  classes ;  the 
ancient,  104;  the  middle,  IU  ;  the  new,  111. 

Conon,  Athenian  general,  is  shut  up  by  Callicratidas  in  the  port  of  Mitylene,  ii, 
380  ;  he  is  delivered  soon  after,  380  ;  he  retires  into  Cyprus  after  tlie  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  ..-Egospotamos,  .388  ;  he  goes  to  Ariaxer.xes,  who  makes  him 
admiral  of  his  fleet,  470  ;  ho  defeats  the  Lacedsemonians  near  Cnidos,  476  ;  he 
rebuilds  th  i  walls  of  Athens,  481  ;  he  Is  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Tiribazus, 

.  who  impriso'.is  him,  483;  deat'i  of  Conon,  483 ;  imraiuiities  granted  by  the 
Athenians  to  himself  and  his  children,  Iii.  46. 

Couon,  of  Samos,  luatheinatician,  iii,  608. 
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Conquerors,  in  wliat  manner  the  conquerors,  so  muoh  boasted  in  history,  are  td 
be  considered,  1.  585  ;  ii.  H2  ;  iii.  oil. 

Consuls,  Itoniau  ;  solentiiily  of  tlieir  setting  out  upon  expeditions,  iv.  2Gt. 

Corcyra,  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a  citv  of  the  sanie  name.  i.  G70 ;  its  in^ 
habita)its  promise  aid  to  the  Greeks  against  tlie  Persians,  ii.  94  ;  dispute  between 
Corcyra  and  Corinlh,  205. 

Coiintli,  its  dilferent  forms  of  government,  1.  778  ;  dispute  with  Corcyra,  which 
occasions  the  Peloponnesian  war.  ii.  2  5  ;  Corinth  sends  aid  to  tlie  Syracu.sans 
b(  sieged  by  the  Athenians,  G90  ;  enters  intoaleague  againstSparta,  472  ;  is  be- 
sieged by  Agesilaus,  4)<1  ;  sends  Ximoleoii  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  against 
Uionysius  the  younger,  091  ;  is  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Antal(  ides  to  withdraw 
her  garrison  from  Argos,  70.) ;  gives  Alexander  the  freedom  of  the  city,  iii.  34>  ; 
enters  into  the  Achaean  league,  630  ;  insults  the  dtputie-i  sent  by  Metellus  to 
appease  the  troubles,  iv.  SUl;  the  Komans  destroy  Corinth  entirely,  3.58. 

Coriphasus,  perso    eniploye<l  in  theatrical  representations,  i.  fiG. 

Cornelia,  Iloman  lady,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  rejects  Physcon's  proposal  to  mar- 
ry her,  iv.  of^l.  382. 

Conielia,  Pompey's  wife,  sees  her  husband  assassinated  before  her  eyes,  iv.  646. 

Coronaea,  city  of  Brootia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Agesilaus  over  the  Thebans, 
ii.  478. 

Corvus  (or  Crane),  machine  of  war,  i.  301. 

Cos,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  ii.  247. 

Cosis,  brother  of  Orodes,  commands  the  army  against  the  Albanians,  iv.  G26  ; 
Pompey  kills  him  in  a  battle,  02(3. 

Cosmi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  ii.  503. 

Cosaeans,  very  warlike  nation  of  Media,  subjected  by  Alexander,  iii.  347. 

Cothon,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  i.  418. 

Cotta,  Koman  consul,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  592  ;  his  cruelties  at  Herac- 
leu,  003. 

Cotyla,  measure  of  Attica,  ii.  271. 

Cotys,  king  of  (Jrdryi-sea  in  Thrace,  declares  for  Perseus  against  the  Koinans,  iv. 
255  ;  the  latter  dismiss  his  son  witliout  ransom,  322. 

Courier  :  invention  of  couriers,  i.  509,  018. 

Course,  or  Kacing  :  exercise  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  i.  76  ;  of  the  foot  race,  77  ;  of 
the  horse  race,  79 ;  of  the  chariot  race,  79. 

Courtiers  :  wherein  their  merit  and  ability  consist,  ii.  372. 

Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  076. 

Crassus,  consul,  marches  against  the  Parthians,  iv.  473  ;  he  plunders  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  474  ;  he  continues  liis  mar^h  against  the  Parthians,  478  ;  he  is 
entirely  defeated  near  Carr.i-,  481,482,  &c. ;  the  Parthians,  under  pretence  of  au 
interview,  S(nze  and  kill  him,  493. 

Crassus.  son  of  the  former,  accompanies  his  father  in  liis  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  iv.  475 ;  he  perii-lies  in  the  battle  of  Carrre,  4>*  5- 

Craterus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Alexander,  draws  on  the  ruin  of  Philo- 
tas  by  his  discourse,  iii.  268  ;  lie  speaks  to  Alex.ander  in  the  name  of  the  army, 
and  upon  Mhat  o,  ca.- ion,  328  ;  that  piince  gives  him  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia, which  Antijiater  had  before,  340  ;  pro\in<cs  whidi  fell  to  him  after 
Alexander's  death,  380  ;  he  marries  Phila,  Antipater's  daughter,  403  ;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Kumenes,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  41(',  -!11. 

Cratesi(  lea,  mo  her  of  <  leomenes,  Icing  of  Sparta,  is  sent  by  her  son  as  a  hostage 
into  Kgypt,  iii.  002  ;  generous  sentiments  oi:  that  princess,  062. 

Cratesipolis,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  corrects  the  insolence 
of  the  Sicyonians,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  and  governs  that  city  witli  wis- 
dom, iii.  439. 

Cresphontes,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Heraclidae,  re-enters  Peloponnesus,  where 
.Messenia  falls  to  him  by  lot,  i.  680. 

Crete,  an  island  near  Giuece,  description  of  it,  i.  070;  laws  of  Greece  instituted 
by  Minos,  ii.  .560  ;  the  Cretans  refuse  to  join  the  Greeks  attacked  by  Xerxes,  95  ; 
they  passed  for  the  Greatest  liars  of  antiquity,  .567. 

Criapinus  (Q."),  succeeds  Appius,  who  commanded  with  Mareellus  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  iv.  5t8. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  causes  Therameiies,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  be  put  to  death,  ii.  4)3  ;  lie  iiroliibits  the  instruction  of  the  youth  by 
Socrates.  401 ;  he  is  killed  fighting  .tgainst  llirasybulus,  405. 

Crito,  iutiinato  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot  persuade  him  to  escape  out  of  prison, 
ii.  535. 

Critolaus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  his  embassy  to  Rome,  iv.  342. 

Critolaus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achivans,  animates  them  ag.iinst  the  Romans, 
iv.  :i53,  .3M,  &c.  ;  ho  is  killed  in  a  battle.  3;"5. 

Crocodile,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  186. 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  491 ;  his  conqueits,"491 ;  his  means  to  try  the  veracity  of 
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the  oracles,  4f!6  ;  «1eoeivetl  by  the  ansiwer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  under- 
liikfs  a  war  with  the  Persians,  497  ;  he  loses  a  battle  agaiiist  C'jru^,  520  ;  he  is 
defeated  near  Tlijiubria,  532,  533  ;  Cyrus  besieges  him  in  Sardis,  and  lakes  him 
prisoner,  543  ,  in  what  manner  he  escaped  the  punishment  to  wliich  he  had 
been  condemned,  545;  character  of  Crojsus,  404;  his  riches,  4S1  ;  his  protectifui 
of  the  leaiued,  4i!l  ;  liis  reception  of  Solon,  4!)1  :  his  conversation  with  that 
pldhwopher,  4Sil-4a3  ;  on  whatoccasion  hetledicaieda  statue  of  gold  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Delijhos  to  the  woman  who  had  baked  liis  bread,  63. 

Crotona,  a  city  of  iireece,  ii.  231. 

Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  in  the  gMines  of  Greece,  i.  6G. 

Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Persia  with  great  reputation,  ii.  453  ;  hia 
works  place  him  in  the  juiniber  of  the  historians,  -iCo. 

Cunaxa,  a  city  famous  for  the  battle  between  Anaxerxes  and  his  bro'iher  Cj'rus, 
ii.  418. 

Cyaxares  I.  reigns  in  Media,  i.  483  ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Kineveh,  484  ;  an  irrui> 
tion  of  tlie  Scythians  into  Jledia  obliges  liim  to  raite  the  siege,  4i;4  ;  he  besieges 
l^ineveh  again,  and  takes  it,  4ir5  ;  his  death,  4^7. 

Cyaxares  II.,  cdled  in  Scripture  Daiius  the  Mede,  ascends  the  throne  of  Media, 
i.  487  ;  he  seiute  to  demand  aid  of  Persia  against  tlie  Assyrians,  500  ;  expedition 
of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  against  the  Babylonians,  51(<;  Cyaxares  gives  his 
daughter  to  Cyrus  in  marriage.  528;  he  goes  to  Babylon  with  that  prince,  and 
forms,  in  concert  with  him,  the  plan  of  governing  the  empire,  561);  death  of 
Cyaxares,  571. 

Cycliadus,  president  of  the  assembly  of  the  Adweans  held  at  Argos,  eludes 
Philip's  projjosnl,  iv.  24. 

Cylon,  known  by  takiaig  thecitadel  of  Athens,  ii.  211. 

Cynffigirus,  an  Atlienian  :  his  obstinate  braveiy  against  the  Persians  in  the  sea- 
fight  wi'ih  them,  ii.  I5- 

Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  is  pro- 
claimed victorious,  i.  J"3  ;  ii.  4!>0. 

Cynocepiiale,  a  hill  in  'Iheesaly,  famous  for  tlie  victory  of  the  Komans  over 
Philip,  iv.  48. 

Cyprus,  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  the 
Greeks,  ii.  143  ;  revolt  of  that  island  against  Ochus,  iii.  27  ;  it  sui.in'iis,  30 ;  hor- 
rible and  bloody  tra:_;edy  that  passes  here  at  tlie  death  cf  >. icocles,  454 ;  after 
having  been  governed  sometimes  by  the  kings  of  l.g\pt,and  sometimes  by  the 
kings  of  .Syria,  it  is  subjected  by  tlie  Uonians,  iv.  4-i8,'44.9, 

Cy()aelus,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  supreme  authority  at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it  to 
his  .son,  i.  778. 

Cyrene,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Me<literranean  ;  in  what  manner  the  dispute 
between  this  city  and  Cai  thage  concerning  their  limit.s  is  Ici  uiinated,  i,  265. 

Cyropolis,  a  city  of  SogdLana,  destroyed  by  Alexamie  ,  iii.  277. 

Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  Birth  <(f  tliat  prince,  i.  487,  500  ;  hised- 
ucation,  5  il ;  he  goes  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  502  ;  his  return  into  Persia, 
605;  lie  marches  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  (.  yaxares,  against  ilie  Bab' Itoiians, 
605;  lie  reduces  the  king  of  Armenia,  611;  lie  gains  a  first  advantage  over 
Crwsns  and  the  Babylonians,  51i',  520  ;  his  conduct  to  Pantlia'ii,5i:2  ;  lie  chal- 
lenges the  king  of  the  Assyrians  to  a  single  combat,  51.7  ;  be  returns  to  <  yaxares, 
527;  that  prince  gives  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  528  ;  Cyrus  marches  to 
meet  the  Babylonians,  .'5.32  ;  he  gains  a  famoift  victory  over  the  Babylonians  and 
Cncsus  at  the  battle  of  Tliymbria,  5.'52  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Sardis,  and 
takes  Crnsiis  pri.soiier,  5J3  ;  he  advances  to  Babylon,  546;  and  takes  it,  554 ; 
conduct  of  Cyrus  after  the  taking  of  Babylon.  561  ;  he  shows  himself  with  great 
pomp  to  the  iifwly  conquered  people,  rni ;  he  goes  to  Persia,  56!) ;  at  bin  return 
lie  carries  Cyaxares  to  Babylon,  and  ffmns  the  plan  of  the  whole  monaicliy  in 
concert  with  him,  .'569;  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares  lie  reigns  over  tlie  We«le8 
and  Persians,  57 1 ;  he  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  572  ;  last  years 
of  Cyrus,  578;  his  discoui-so  with  his  children  before  his  <leath,  578  ;  the  death, 
praise  and  <-haracter  of  CyruiA,  ,570,  ."580,  &c. ;  his  continual  attention  to  render 
the  Divinity  the  worship  he  thought  due  to  him,  542;  dilference  of  Herodotus 
and  XejiO!)hon  in  respect  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  586. 

Cyrus  the  youiignr,  fon  of  Darius,  is  made  governor-in-chief  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Ahia  Minor  by  his  father,  ii.  282  ;  bis  father  recalls  liim,385  ;  afterthedeath 
of  Darius  he  forms  the  design  of  assaeeinating  his  brother,  396  ;  ho  is  sent  back 
into  Asia  l^'inov,  .';<»6;  he  secretly  r.aisea  troops  against  his  brother,  412  ;  he  sets 
out  from  Sardis,  415  ;  the  battle" of  Cunaxa,  418  ;  he  is  killed  in  it,  421 ;  eulogy 
of  Cyrus,  424. 

Cythera,  an  island  of  Greece  opposite  to  Laconia,  i.  670, 

Cyssicum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  iv.  593. 
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Dasflala,  a  country  of  Imlia,  subjectetl  by  Alexander,  iii.  304. 

T>;pii'Oii,  or  fairiiliar  spirit  of  Swratf  8,  ii.  IMti). 

Damippus,  tx  Bynicusan  sent  by  EpieyUes  to  negotiate  witli  riiili;),  king  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  W?. 

Dami.-!  dinputes  with  Arlstomenes  the  succcBsioii  to  the  kingdom  of  Messena  after 
tho  dualh  of  Euphaes,  i.  i:J.J. 

Dainoclss  learns,  by  bis  own  experience,  that  the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant, 
was*  not  so  liappy  as  it  se  'med.  ii.  (SI. 

Diimooritus  deputed  to  Xabis  by  tbe  /TCtoIians,  iv.  77  ;  his  insolent  answer  to 
Q  -.inting,  87  ;  he  is  made  prisoner  of  war  at  tlie  siege  of  lleraolea,  101. 

Damoe;  itus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  causes  war  to  be  declared  against 
tbe  Lace<lae!no;iians.  iv  .052. 

Damon,  friend  of  Pythias  :  trial  to  which  their  friendship  was  put,  ii.  651. 

Dauaus,  forms  a  de.-ign  to  murder  Sesostris,  bis  brother.  i.214;  he  retires  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  ho  seizes  tbe  kingdom  of  Argos,  214,  ()75. 

Dani'ing.  cultivatftd  by  the  Greek.s,  ii.  .')S(!. 

J>auiel.  a  prophet,  is  carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  i.  469 ;  he  explains  Ne- 
buchodonosor's  iii-st  dream,  470  ;  and  the  second,  47.t ;  he  is  raised  to  the  princi- 
pal offices  of  the  state,  470  :  discovers  the  fraud  of  the  priests  of  Bel,  and 
causes  tbe  dragon  to  be  killed,  475  ;  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  476,  573 ;  he 
explains  to  Belsbazzar  the  vision  that  prince  had  at  a  bai\quet,  r>'t(^;  he  is  made 
Buperintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  570  ;  be  is  thrown  into  the  lion's 
den,  570  ;  at  his  request,  Cyrus  grants  tbe  edict  whereby  tbe  Jews  arc  permitted 
to  return  to  Jeru.^alem,  572 ;  Daniel's  skill  in  architecture,  573  ;  rellections 
upon  tbe  prophecies  of  Daniel.  574. 

Darics,  pieces  of  gold  struck  by  Darius  the  ]Mede,  1.  571  ;  ii.  373. 

Dari  .stlie  Made  :  Cyaxares  11.,  king  of  the  Medes,  is  so  called  in  Scripture. — See 
Cyaxarcs. 

Darius,  son  of  Tlystaspes  :  he  enters  into  the  conspiracy  against  Smcrdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  i.  600  ;  he  runs  hint  through  with  a  sword,  GOl ;  ho  is  made  king  of  Persia 
by  ail  artifice  of  his  groom.  603  ;  the  esteem  he  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  608  ;  hs  relinquishes  the  name  of  Ochus  to  assume  that  of  Darius, 
ii.  271);  marriages  of  Darius,  13  ;  his  method  for  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
manner  in  which  he  attained  the  sovereignty,  14  ;  order  which  he  establishes 
in  tbe  administration  of  the  finances,  14  ;  his  niodeiation  in  imposing  tributes, 
H;  the  Persians  give  him  the  surname  of  Tbe  Merchant,  15  ;  he  sends  Demo- 
cedes  tbe  ])hysician  into  Greece,  20  ;  he  conlinns  the  ediitL  of  Cy  ms  in  favor  of 
the  Jews,  22;  his  gratitnd'?  to  Syloson,  whom  he  re-establishes  "king  of  Samos, 
23  ;  he  reduces  Dabyloii  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  24,  &c.  ;  expedition  or 
Darius  against  tlie  .Scythians,  34  ;  remonstrances  of  Artabanusto  l)ariu8,  35; 
barbarous  action  of  Daiius  to  tha  three  children  of  Gibasns,  37  ;  Darius  con- 
quers India^  44 ;  he  conceives  th,!  dedgn  of  making  himself  master  of  Naxus, 
45  ;  the  lonians  revolt  against  Darius,  47  ;  he  re-establishes  fheTyriansin  their 
ancient  ijrivileges,  47  ;  resenimeut  conceived  by  Darius  against  the  Athenians 
who  had  shared  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  50  ;  expe<lition  against  Greece,  .53  ;  be 
sends  heralds  into  Greece  to  8  )und  the  stat.'S,  and  to  demand  their  submission, 
CO  ;  his  army  is  defeated  at,  .Marathon,  61,  &c.  ;  Darius  resolves  to  go  in  person 
against  Kgj'pt  and  Greece,  71 ;  h&  choases  bis  successor,  72  ;  his  death  and  epi- 
taph, 73,  74 ;  his  character,  74,  &c. ;  dispute  between  two  of  his  sons  for  the 
crown,  157. 

Darius,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes  :  his  marriage  with  Artainta,  ii.  135,  &c. ;  he  is 
nnirdartd  by  his  brother  Artaxerxcs,  156. 

Daiius  (NothuB)  takes  arms  against  Sogdianus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  278  ;  he 
ascends  tbe  throne  of  Persia,  and  cliaiigcs  his  name  from  Ochui;  to  Darius,  27!) ; 
he  causes  his  brother  Arsites,  who  had  re\olted  against  liini,  to  be  smothered 
in  ashes,  278  ;  puts  a  stop  to  the  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes,  2h0  ;  and  punishes  tbe 
treason  of  Artoxarcs,  ]ii;t  principal  eunuch,  281  ;  he  quells  the  revolt  of  Kgypt, 
282  ;  and  that  of  Media,  2  2 ;  he  gives  tbe  government  of  Asia  Minor  to  Cyrus, 
his  younger  son,  282  ;  th;-  instruc.tioim  ho  gives  him  on  sending  him  to  his" gov- 
ernment, 371  ;  Darius  recalls  Cyrus  to  court,  385  ;  death  of  Darius  Nothus,393  ; 
his  ntcmorable  words  to  Aitaxerxes,  his  successor,  at  his  death,  395. 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxtrxes  Mnemon,  conspires  against  his  father's  life,  ii.  772; 
his  conspiracy  is  discovered  and  punished,  772. 

Darius  (Codoujanns)  is  placid  liy  Bagojis  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  iii.  35;  he 
loses  the  battle  of  Graidcus  against;  Alexander,  l.')2,  itc.  ;  he  orders Mnemon  tbe 
Khodian  to  carry  the  war  into  Mace<lonia,  158  ;  Darius  resolves  to  comm-nnd  in 
person,  159  ;  Caridomus,  his  free  remonstrances  to  Darius,  b;4,  &e. ;  march  of 
Darius's  army,  lt)6  ;  famous  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  near  the  city  of 
Issus,  168,  &c. ;  Darius  sends  a  haughty  letter  to  Alexander,  180 ;  second  letter 
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of  Darius  to  Alexander,  204  ;  Darius  receives  advice  of  his  wife's  death,  2l'2  ; 
his  prayer  to  the  gods  upon  being  told  in  wliat  manner  she  had  been  tre,ite<l  by 
Alexander,  223  ;  Darius  proposes  new  conditions  of  peace  to  Alexander,  which 
are  not  accepted,  227,  &c.  ;  famous  i^attle  of  Arbela,  wherein  Darius  is  deflated, 
235  ;  retreat  of  Darius  after  tlie  battle,  230 ;  lie  quits  Ecbatana,  24;» ;  liis  speech 
to  his  principal  otiicers,  to  induce  them  to  march  against  tlie  enemy,  24!)  ;  lie  is 
betrayed  and  laid  In  chains  by  Bessus  and  Nobarzanes,  251 ;  unliappy  deatli  of 
that  prince  and  his  last  words,  2r>2. 

Dari  ;s,  king  of  the  Medes,  is  subdued  by  Pompey,  Iv.  027. 

Datames,  a  Oarian,  succeeds  iiis  father  Camisares  in  the  government  of  LeucO' 
Syria,  ii.  498  ;  he  reduces  Thyus,  governor  of  l^aplilagonia,  wlio  had  revolted 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  4i)8  ;  he  receives  the  command  of  the  army  (iestined 
against  ICgypt,  499  ;  he  is  ordered  to  reduce  Aspis,  49!» ;  lie  revoltB  against  Avta- 
xerxes.  500";  and  gains  several  advantages  over  the  troops  sent  against  him, 
501  ;  lie  is  assassinated  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  502. 

Datis  commands  the  army  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  il.  CI. 

Debts.  Ij:iws  of  the  JCgyptians  in  respect  to  those  who  contracted  debts,  i.  179  ; 
Solon's  laws  for  .annihilating  debts,  709. 

Decelia,  fort  of  Attica,  ii.  ;3l2  ;  is  fortified  by  the  Lacedgomonians,  .3.^3. 

Deidamia,  daughter  of  ^acides,  wife  of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  iii.  505  ; 
lier  death,  506. 

Dejoces  forms  the  design  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Media,  i.  477;  he  is  elected 
king  by  unanimous  consent,  478  ;  conduct  of  Dejocos  in  governing  his  kingdom, 
480  :  he  builds  Ecbataiia,  480  ;  means  he  uses  for  acquiring  tlie  respect  of  his 
subjects,  481. 

Dejotarus,  prince  ot  Galatia  :  Pompey  gives  him  Armenia  Minor,  iv.  630. 

Delium,  a  place  in  Bcrotia  ;  battle  there  between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  ii. 
284. 

Deb  IS,  one  of  the  Cyclades  :  the  common  treasures  of  Greece  deposited  iai  that 
island,  ii.  l'>2  ;  the  Athenians  send  a,  ship  every  year  to  Delos,  534  ;  Archelaus 
subjects  Delos,  and  restores  it  to  the  Athenians,  iv.  572. 

Delplios,  a  city  of  Phocis,  famous  for  Apollo's  oracle  there,  i.  56  ;  the  Pythia  and 
Sibyl  of  Delphos,  57  ;  temple  of  Delplios  biirnt  and  rebuilt,  63. 

Delta,  or  Lower  Kgypt,  i.  171. 

Deluge  of  I>eucalioii,  i.  670  ;  that  of  Oxyges,  676. 

Demades  opposes  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  iii.  74  ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  (Jhaeronea,  110  ;  he  goes  amlias^ador  to  Alexanderfrom  the  Athenians, 
142  ;  he  prepares  tli",  decree  for  the  death  of  Demosthenes,  31)6  ;  Demades,  with 
hii  .son  Cassmder,  killed,  417. 

Demarata,  wife  of  Andrar.odorus  :  she  persuades  lier  husband  not  to  submit  to 
the  senate  of  Syracuse,  iv.  535  ;  idie  is  killed,  ,'j39. 

Demarata,  wife  of  Gelon,  who.se  tombs  were  destroyed  by  Imilcar  in  the  war  with 
Dioiiysius  the  elder,  ii-  634. 

Demaratus,  king  of  Spuria,  expelled  the  throne  by  Cleomeiies,  his  colleague,  ii. 
60 ;  his  tine  and  noble  answer  to  Xerxes,  92  ;  vain  and  iiisoleni  demand  of  Dem- 

.    aratus  to  Artaxerxes.  IVA. 

Demetrius  (Ph  ilereus)  :  he  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  and  is  condemned  to  die  in 
his  al)senee,  iii.  398.  39:) ;  (  assander  settles  him  there  to  govern  the  republic, 
427  ;  his  wisdom  and  al'iiity  in  the  government,  428.  &c.  ;  three  hundred  and 
sixty  statues  are  erected  to  tiim  out  of  gratitude,  466  ;  retlection  upon  tliat  great 
number  of  statues  erected  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  472  ;  he  retires  to  Thebes 
after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  467  ;  his  statues  are  thrown 
down,  and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at  Athens,  470  ;  he  takes  refuge  with  C'as- 
sander,  and  afterwards  in  Egypt,  471  ;  ha  is  made  intendant  of  king  Ptolemy's 
library,  524  :  his  death,  ,530 ;  cliaractcr  of  his  eloquence  and  writings,  536. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  surnamed  Poliorcetes  :  Ids  character,  iii.  453,  513  ; 
he  begins  to  make  himself  known  in  Asia  Minor,  453;  he  loses  a  battle  at 
Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  4.55 ;  he  gains  one  soon  after  against  Cillis,  the  same 
Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  4,56  ;  he  is  sent  by  his  father  to  Babylon  against 
Seleucus,  460;  he  makes  Ptolemy  raise  tlie  siege  of  Halicarnas.sus,  4Cl ;  he 
m-akes  himself  master  of  Athens,  467  ;  and  reinstates  the  ilemocratii^al  govern- 
ment, 46);  excessive  gratitude  of  the  Atlionians  to  him,  469  ;  Ids  marriage, 
473  ;  he  besieges  Salamina,  473 ;  an  1  makes  himself  master  of  that  place,  475  ; 
he  receives  the  title  of  king,  476  ;  Ida  conduct  in  war  and  peace,  478  ;  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Hhodes,  480,  &c.  ;  hn  make-i  Cassander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens, 
497  ;  excessive  honors  wliich  he  receives  in  that  city,  497  ;  he  marries  Deida^ 
mia,  498  ;  he  is  proclaimed  general  of  the  Greeks,  aiid  initiated  into  the  great 
and  lesser  mysteries,  4;'8 ;  he  is  defeated  at  tlie  battle  of  Ipsu.-,  ,500;  Athens 
(Shuts  lier  gates  against  him,  ,504  ;  he  takes  that  city,  509  ;  he  forms  the  design 
of  sviV)jecting  the  Lacedaanonians.  509  ;  he  loses  almost  at  the  same  time  all 
his  dominions  in  Asia,  510 ;  Demetrius  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Alexander.  Ca»- 
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pander's  poll ;  Demetrius  destroys  him,  and  is  proflaimed  king  of  Macedonia, 
5U  ;  li«i  makes  great  preparations  tor  reeoveriiig  liiK  fatlier's  empire  in  Asia, 
513  ;  Le  is  obliged  to  abandon  Macedonia,  513  ;  l»e  surrenders  himself  to 
Seleucus,  wlio  lieeps  liim  prisoner,  517  ;  liis  deatl\.  CL'O. 

Demetrius,  uncle  of  Antigonua  Cionatus,  is  put  to  death  in  Apaineu's  bed,  iii. 
594,  595. 

Demetrius,  son  and  successor  of  Anti.:oni'8  Gonatus,  iii.  010  ;  his  death,  C16,  631. 

Demetrius  of  Pliarus,  prince  of  lllyria,  iii.  ti.io  ;  he  advises  Pliilip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  730. 

Demetrius,  Bon  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans,  iv.  00  ;  the  Komans  send  hiin  back  to  his  father,  102 ;  Philip  sends 
Demetrius  to  Kome,  108  ;  I>emetuus  justifies  his  father  to  the  Roman-i,  174  ;  he 
returns  to  Macedonia,  175  ;  Perseus'  secret  plot  against  his  brother  Demetrius, 
178;  he  accuses  him  to  his  father,  181;  defence  of  Demi'triiis  against  the 
accusations  of  Perseus,  188  ;  Philip  causes  him  to  be  put  to  deatli,  l'J7. 

Demetrius  (Soter).  after  having  been  long  a  hostage  at  Kome,  demands  permis- 
sion to  return  into  Syria,  iv.  379 ;  he  flies  from  Pome,  384;  lia  ascends  the 
tlirone  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  surname  of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  S^B  ; 
he  makes  war  against  the  Jews,  385  ;  he  places  Holofenies  upon  the  thione  of 
Cappadocia,  337,  388  ;  tlie  Romans  acknowledge  him  king  of  Syria,  388  ;  he 
abandons  himself  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness, 3>-8  ;  conspi:acy  against  him, 
388 ;  he  er.deavors  to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  interest,  390 ;  he  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  390. 

Demetrius  (Nicator),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  claims  the  crown  of  Syria,  iv.  393, 
;;94  ;  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  393  ;  he  drives  Alexan- 
der the  usurper  out  of  Syria,  and  remains  in  quiet  possession  of  t!:e  tlirone, 
393,  394  ;  excesses  of  Demetrius,  395  ;  Jonathan  sends  him  aid  against  the  i)oo- 
l)le  of  Antioch,  39") ;  be  is  driven  out  of  Syria,  3l7  ;  his  manner  of  living 
at  Laodicia,  to  which  place  he  had  retired,  399 ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  401 ;  he  marries  Rodoguna,  daughter  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  401  ;  he  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  return 
iijto  his  kingdom,  413;  he  recovers  his  dominions,  41.5;  he  is  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  Alexaiuler  Zebina,  419  ;  his  death,  419. 

Demetrius  (Enchares)  is  established  king  of  Damascus,  iv.  435. 

Demiurges,  magistrates  among  the  Achicans,  iv.  41. 

Democedes,  a  physician  of  Crotona ;  he  cures  Darius,  ii.  17  ;  history  of  that 
physician,  18  ;  he  returns  into  Greece,  21 ;  he  settles  at  Crotona,  where  he  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  Milo  the  Athleta,  iii. 

Demochares,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  647. 

Democles,  s  irname<l  the  Fair,  iii.  497  ;  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  he 
throws  himself  into  a  ve  sel  of  boiling  water  prepared  for  a  bath,  4!;7. 

Damopbantes,  general  of  horse  to  the  Klseans,  is  killed  by  Philopoemen,  before 
the  city  of  Elis,  iii.  7.'  9. 

Demosthenes  is  chosen  by  the  Athenians  commander  of  a  fleet  for  the  aid 
of  Nicias  in  Sicily,  ii.  332,  336  ;  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against 
Syracuse,  339  ;  ha  is  reduced  to  surrender  at  the  discretion  of  the  Syracusans, 
348  ;  he  is  put  to  death,  351. 

Demosthenes  the  orator :  abridgment  of  his  life  to  the  time  when  he  begins 
to  appear  in  the  trii>unal  of  harangues,  iii.  30,  &c.  ;  he  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  and  encourages  the  Athenians  against  the  preparations  for  the 
war  of  Artaxerxes,  19,20;  his  oration  in  favor  of  the  Megalopolitans,  21 ;  he 
speaks  for  the  Rhodians,  23  ;  proposes  and  occasimis  the  passing  of  a  law  for 
the  equipment  of  fleets,  which  aniuils  another,  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer 
citizens,  43, 44  ;  his  discourse  iu  defence  of  the  law  that  granted  exemptions,  46, 
&c. ;  upon  occasion  of  Philip's  attempt  to  seize  Thermopyhc,  he  harangues  the 
Athenians  and  animates  them  against  that  prince,  70,  7l";  he  is  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  Philip,  79  ;  his  oration  upon  the  peace,  )-5  ;  that  upon  the  Chersonesus, 
87  ;  Demosthenes  presses  the  Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Lacedajmonians 
against  Philip,  90  ;  his  I'hilippics,  94  ;  his  oration  to  frustrate  the  effects  of 
Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  97,  98  ;  his  advice  after  the  taking  of  Elateaby 
that  prince,  104,  &c. ;  he  is  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  106 ;  he  tiles  iu 
the  battle  of  Ch.eronea,  110 ;  he  is  cited  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  who 
acquit  him,  and  do  him  great  honors,  112;  iEsehines  accuses  1dm,  114  ;  gener-^ 
osity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  accusers,  1 15  ;  his  immoderate  joy  for  Philip's 
death,  r.8,  119  ;  Demosthenes  animates  the  people  against  Alexander,  138  ;  he 
prevents  the  Athenians  from  delivering  up  the  orators  to  Alexander,  141  ; 
Demosthenes  suffers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  342 ;  he  is  con- 
demned and  banished,  343;  he  is  recalled  from"  banishment,  391;  he  quits 
Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antii)ater,  396  ;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  396 ;  he 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  399  ;  the  Athenians  erect  a  statue  of  brass  to 
bim,  400. 
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Dercj'llidas,  sumamed  Sisiphus,  receives  .tlie  coinmnnd  of  tlio  LaoedsBmoiiian 
troops  in  the  room  of  Thyinbroii,  ii.  45<> ;  he  t;iken  Kloli.'i  irom  Midas,  who  had 
possessed  himseli'  of  it  by  putting  liis  inotlier-iii-lavv  to  ileatli,  452  ;  he  sluits  up 
th':!  i.iiiimus  of  llie  I'liriiciau  (^Ikm-soucsus,  452  ;  truce  couchidcd  between  Der- 
cyllidas,  Phaiiabazus.  and  Tissapliernes,  45i. 

Deserters  :  law  of  ChMrondaa  in  respect  to  them,  ii.  234. 

Deucalion,  king  of  Tliessaly  :  deluge  which  happened  in  his  time,  i.  779. 

Deucetius,  chief  of  the  people  called  Sicilian.-* :  his  history,  ii.  228. 

DiiBus,  on.i  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achseans,  sows  di.scord  among  them,  iv.  .'552,  &c.  ; 
he  takes  uiwn  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  C'litolans,  355  ; 
Lii  unfortunate  end,  357. 

Diagorus,  the  Melian,  is  condemned  at  Athens  for  teaching  atheism,  ii.  314. 

Dialects  :  the  four  dialects  of  tlio  Greeks,  i.  liSl. 

Dicca  chus.  ancient  adnural  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  accomplice 
with  Si-opas  in  the  conspiracy  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  64. 

Dicearchus  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of  the  ^tolians.  He  is  deputed  by  them 
to  Antio;'hus,  iv.  77. 

Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  puts  Demetrius  to  death  by  order  of  Philip,  iv.  107. 

Dido,  her  liistorv,  i.  262,  &c. 

Dinocrates,  architect,  superintends  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  iii.  154  ;  singular  design  of  a  temi)le  jiroposed  by  him  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  601. 

Dinomenes,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the 
aid  of  INIanellus,  iv.  .'ill. 

Dinon,  governor  of  ]-)amascu.s,  iii.  689. 

Diodes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusans  :  His  advice  concerning  the 
Atheniins  taken  in  Sicily,  ii.  :  49. 

Diodes,  an  yTCtoliaii,  takes  Demetri.'is,  iv.  f-'S. 

Diodorus,  an  Atheiuan,  opposes  putting  to  death  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  ii. 
261. 

Diogenes,  the  cynic,  refuses  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  Eleusina,  i. 
4>< ;  he  receives  a  visit  from  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  144. 

Diogenes,  a  stoic  philosopher,  is  sent  on  an  embassy  to  liome  by  the  Athenians,  * 
iv.  312. 

Diognetus,  admiral  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  680. 

Diomedou,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  to  die  for  leaving  the  bodies  unburied 
of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Arginusse  :  his  speech  before  hia 
death,  ii.  382. 

Dion  of  Syracuse  :  his  character,  &c.  ;  friendsliip  with  Plato,  ii.  628  ;  he  per- 
suades Dionysius  the  elder  to  have  some  conversation  with  Plato,  629;  his  mar- 
riage with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius,  648;  his  generosity  to  Dionysius  the 
younger,  653;  he  becomes  odious  to  the  courtiers,  655;  Dion  determines 
Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  to  his  court,  656;  the  coui  tiers  spare  no  pains 
to  discredit  him  with  Dionysius,  600  ;  he  is  banished,  and  resides  at  Athena, 
661,  602  ;  lie  visits  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  603  ;  Dionysius  causes  Dion's 
estates  and  effects  to  be  sold,  6t)5  ;  and  makes  his  wife  Arote  marry  Ximocri- 
tus,  666  ;  Dion  determines  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  606,  &c.  ;  he 
embarks  with  his  friends  in  two  ships  for  Syracuse,  668 ;  he  appears  before  the 
walls  of  tlie  city,  670  ;  success  of  his  enterprise,  670  ;  he  defeats  the  troops  of 
Dionysius,  670  ;  ingratitude  of  the  Syra<'usai:s  to  Dion,  672  ;  he  retires  to 
Leontium,  675  ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Syr.acusans,  676  ;  lie  delivers  .Syiucuse, 
and  pardons  his  enemies,  679,  680 ;  Dion  enters  the  citadel,  which  is  surren- 
dered to  liim  by  the  sou  of  Dionysius,  and  is  reconciled  to  hi.-;  wife  Arete,  682  ; 
reflection  on  Dion's  modesty,  683;  he  suffers  Herac.lides  to  be  put  to  death, 
684  ;  Calippus  conceives  the  design  of  assassinating  Dion,  and  puts  it  in 
execution,  685. 

Dion,  famous  pliilo  ^opher,  sent  by  the  Egyptians  ambassador  to  Rome  against 
,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  iv.  .385. 

Dyonysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  :  his  peculiar  character,  ii.  611 ;  means 
which  he  uses  for  possessing  liimself  of  the  tyranny,  611,  &c.  ;  he  is  appointed 
generalissimo  with  unlindted  power,  618 ;  he  succeeds  in  having  guards 
assigned  him,  019;  aiul  establishes  himself  tyrant,  619;  attempts  at  Syracuse 
and  in  Sicily  against  him,  020,  &c.  ;  he  makes  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Carthaginians,  625  ;  the  people  of  Rhegiiim  refuses  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  tyrant,  628  ;  he  niarries  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  628  :  his  friendship 
and  deference  for  Dion,  628:  he  besieges  and  takes  Motya,  631  ;  he  is  defeated 
at  sea,  033  ;  the  Syi-acusan  troops  gain  an  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians  iu 
the  absence  of  D  onv  sins.  0.34.  035  :  new  movements  at  Syracuse  against  him, 
635;  he  entirely  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and  obliges'them  to  quit  Sicily, 
637,  &c.  ;  he  punishes  the  inhabitants  of  Khegium,  '630  ;  violent  passion  of 
Dionysius  for  poetry,  642,  643 ;  reflections  upon  that  taste  of  his,  642 ;  he  sends 
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his  brother  Thoarides  to  Olympia  to  dispute  the  prii^ea  of  the  ohariot  race 
and  poetry,  64.3  ;  new  enterprises  of  Dionysius  against  tlie  (!artliaginians,  647  ; 
he  carries  the  piize  of  poetry  at  Athens,  046  ;  death  of  ]>ionysiu8,  648  ;  his 
character,  648. 

Dionysius  the  younger  succeeds  his  fatlier,  ii.  {;,52  ;  liis  conduct  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  Oi>l :  his  good  qualitie.s,  C,6.~> ;  Dion  induces  Dionysius  to  cause 
Plato  to  come  to  his  court,  657  ;  in  wliat  manner  Plato  is  received  there,  668  ; 
wonderful  change  occa8ir>ned  by  the  presence  of  that  philosopher,  658 ; 
Dionysius  banishes  Dion,  661  ;  lie  dismii'ses  Plato,  662  ;  he  presses  him  to 
return  to  Syracuse,  with  which  Plato  complies,  664;  Dionysius  grants  Plato 
permission  lo  return  into  Greece,  666 ;  emiiassy  from  Dionysius  to  Dion,  who 
had  possessed  himself  of  Syracuse,  671;  defeat  of  Dionysius,  672;  method 
which  he  uses  for  rendering  Dion  suspected.  672  ;  he  retires  into  Italy,  674  ;  ho 
reascends  the  throne,  689  ;  Icetas  obliges  him  to  sliut  himself  up  in  the  citadel 
of  Syracuse,  694  ;  Dionj'sius  treats  with  Timoleon.  who  sends  him  to  Corinth, 
694,  695  ;  wise  answer  of  ]>ionysius  to  a  stranger.  696. 

Diophanes,  Aclisean,  compels  Seleuciis  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perpamus,  iv.  106. 

Diopithes,  chief  of  the  colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  into  the  Chersonesus, 
makes  an  irruption  into  the  lands  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  86,  87  ;  he  is 
accused  by  Philip's  pensioners,  and  defended  by  Demo.sthenes,  78. 

Discoboli :  those  who  exercised  themselves  in  throwing  the  discus,  i.  75. 

Discus,  kind  of  athletic  combat,  i.  75. 

Distribution  of  lands  instituted  at  Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  ii.  699 ;  reflections  on  that 
institution,  708. 

Divinity.     Idea  of  the  Divinity  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  iii.  548- 

Dodaniin,  the  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  i.  673. 

Dodona,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  54. 

Dolpliins,  warlike  machines,  ii.  337. 

Doniitius  (iEnobarbns)  sent  commissioner  by  the  Romans  into  Achaia,  where  he 
commits  the  most  enormous  oppressions,  iv.  332. 

Donations,  how  regulated  by  Solon,  i.  715.  » 

Doric,  dialect,  i  68:^. 

■Dorimachus,  general  of  the  .flStolians.  iii.  707. 

Doris,  countiT  of  ancient  Greece  :  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  681. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  ii.  628. 

Doris,  second  son  of  Hellenus,  gives  his  name  to  Doris,  i.  779. 

Dorylaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  is  defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  plains  of 
Orcliomenos,  iv.  ,o8l. 

Doryphori,  body  of  troops,  guards  of  tlie  kings  of  Persia,  i.  625. 

Draco,  legislator  of  Athens,  i.  707  ;  his  laws  are  animlled  by  Solon,  711. 

Dramatic. — See  Poem. 

Drypetis,  Hephsestion's  widow.    She  is  destroyed  perfidiously  by  Eoxana,  iii. 
iiSX,  389. 

Duilius,  consul,  commands  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  tlie  Romans,  i.  301 ;  he  is  the 
lir.'^t  of  the  Romans  who  triumphed  for  a  victory  at  sea,  302. 

Dymnus  conspires  against  Alexander,  iii.  265  ;  he  runs  himself  through  with  his 
sword,  266. 

Dynasty  of  Egypt,  i.  204. 

Dyrraciiium. — See  Epidamnum. 

E. 

Ecbatana,  capital  city  of  Media :  its  foundation,  i.  480  ;  description  of  that 
city.  480. 

Eenome,  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for  a  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, i.  302,  303. 

Education  of  children  among  the  Persians,  i.  501  ;  at  Sparta,  689  ;  in  Crete,  ii.  561 ; 
at  Athens,  5!t3  ;  it  was  regarded  by  those  nations  as  an  essential  part  of  gov- 
ernment, i.  502,  090  ;  ii.  .592  ;  advantages  of  a  good  education,  iii.  131  ;  iv.  315, 
&c. ;  fatal  effects  of  a  bad  education,  especially  to  princes,  i.  603  ;  iii.  256. 

Eetion,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  defeated  by  Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Ma- 
cedonian fleet,  iii.  395. 

Egesimachus,  officer  in  Alexander's  army  :  rashness  that  costs  him  his  life,  iii. 
309. 

Egesta,  city  of  Sicily  :  its  foundation,  ii.  301 ;  its  inhabitants  imjjlore  aid  of 
Athens  against  the  Syracusans,  .302. 

Eggs,  manner  in  whiili  the  Egyptians  hatch  them  without  hens.  i.  196. 

Egypt,  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  154;  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  154;  Middle 
Egypt,  or  JTeptanom.is,  1.54;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  171  ;  fertility  of  Egypt, 
108;  Egyptian  moiian'hy,  205;  Egypt  subjected  by  the  Persians,  588;  "ana 
afterwards  by  the  Macedonians,  iii.  216;  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, '-  175 ;  of  their  kings  and  government,  175  ;  and  of  their  laws,  178 ;  of  tb« 
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priests,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  182  ;  absurd  worship  of  different  divini- 
ties, \H3,  l^l ;  reasons  for  tliis  worship,  ISO  ;  funeral  ceremoniea,  IsH  ;  of  the 
soldiery  and  wars  with  ihe  Egyptians,  191  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  they  culti- 
vated the  arts  and  sciences,  193  ;  of  liieir  husbandmen,  shepherds  and  aitisans 
19.5. 

Eion,  city  of  Thrace  :  unhappy  f.ite  of  that  city,  ii.  166. 

Elataea.  city  of  Phocis,  fall.s  into  Philip's  hands,  ili.  104. 

Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  high-priest  of  the  .Jews,  exercises  that  office  during  the 
minority  of  Unias,  iii.  512. 

Eleazai-,  doctor  of  the  law,  prefers  death  to  eatinc;  impure  meats,  iv.  i'2.'!. 

Eleazar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  sacritices  himself  in  a  l)attle  to  deliver  his 
people,  iv.  .OTS. 

Eleazar,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  forms  a  false  accusation  against  Hyrcanus, 
iv.  428. 

Electrj'on,  king  of  Mycenm,  i.  675. 

Elepliants :  description  of  those  animals,  iii.  302 ;  manner  of  taking  them, 
302,  &c. 

Eleusis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the  Athenians  celebrated  a  feast  in  honor 
of  Ceres,  i.4(!. 

JEHh.  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  i.  GC, 
669. 

Eliza,  son  of  -lavan,  setth^s  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  672- 

Eloquence,  definition  of  it,  ii.  198  ;  of  wnat  eloquence,  united  with  the  love  of 
the  public  good,  is  capable,  iii.  108 ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  a  prince  or  .'states- 
man, 553;  it  wm  the  p.incipal  study  of  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Kome,  ii. 
590  ;  defects  contrary  to  true  eloquence,  iii.  114. 

Elos,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  .■subjected  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  127. 

Elymais^  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  iv.  2;i4. 

Embalming.     Manner  of  embalming  bodies  among  the  ICgyptians,  i.  189. 

Emilia,  a  sister  of  Paulus  Eniilius.  Ifiches  left  by  h:^v  to  Scipio  at  her  death,  i. 
425. 

Eniilius  (Paulus)  is  chosen  consul,  iv.  284,  285 ;  he  sets  out  for  ^Macedonia,  290  ; 
exact  jind  severe  disci i 'line  which  he  establishe.s  in  hi.s  amiy,  2'.'5  ;  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  Perseus  near  the  city  of  Pydna,304;  he  pursues  Peiseus 
in  his  flight.  306  ;  that  prince  puts  himself  into'his hands,  310  ;  Pauliis  Eniilius 
is  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Maceilonia,  313  ;  duringthe  winter 
he  visits  the  most  famous  cities  of  (Ireece,  314  ;  upon  his  return  to  Aniphipolis, 
he  imparts  to  the  iVIacjedonians  the  regulations  m;ide  by  himself  .^nd  the  senate 
in  respect  to  Macedonia.  316  :  he  gives  a  great  feast  there,  318  ;  lie  sets  out  for 
Kome  by  the  wav  of  Epirus,  the  cities  of  which  he  abrindons  to  be  plundered  hy 
the  troops,  319  ;  he  enters  Kome  in  triumph,  .320,  321. 

Emilius.  deputy  fioni  the  Komans,  goes  to  I'hilip,  who  hadliesieged  Ahydos,  and 
exliorts  hini  in  the  name  of  the  senate  to  lay  down  his  arms,  iv.  21 :  lie  goes  to 
Egypt  to  take  possession  of  the  guardianship  of  the  king  for  the  Koman 
people,  21. 

Emilius  (L.  Paulus)  is  elected  consul  with  Varro,  i.  359  ;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  ( 'anna>,  302. 

Emilius  (Q.)  gixes  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  design  to  poison  him.  iii.  568. 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  Pythauorean  philo.sopher,  having  gained  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  regales  the  people,  i.  84. 

Empires.— See  Kingdoms. 

Enna,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  iii.  768. 

Epaminondas,  Theban,  his  character,  ii.  710 ;  nis  conduct  in  the  oonspir.acy 
ngainst.  the  tyrants  of  Tliebes,  712 ;  ho  goes  to  Sparta  to  treat  of  peac»,  724  ;  he 
gains  a  jjreat  victory  over  the  Laccd»monijins  near  ].<»iutra,  7i:8;  he  ravages 
Laconia,  730  ;  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  7.'>3  ;  at  his  return  he  is  ac- 
cused before  the  peojde  and  acquitted,  735  :  he  marchf-s  against  Alexan<ler, 
tyrant  of  Phera;,  and  delivers  Pelopidas  out  of  his  hands,  743,  744  ;  he  returns 
to  Thebes,  745  ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  Theb.in  army,  7."n  ;  hia  second 
attempt  against  Sparta,  75f) ;  his  famous  victory  at  Mantinea,  752;  he  is 
inortiiUy  .vounded  in  the  battle,  754;  his  death  and  eulogy,  7.'56. 

Epiratus.  by  the  influence  of  Apelles,  Philips  minister,  is  appointed  general  of 

the  Achn-ans,  iii.  710  ;  universal  contempt  of  him,  725. 
Ephesus,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  681. 

Ephialtes,  orator,  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  aiding  the  Lacedae- 
monians, ii.  188. 
Ephori,  magistrates  of  Sparta:  their  institution,  i.  686  ;  their  authority,  ii.  457. 
Epicerdes,  of  f'yrene  :  his  generosity  to  the  Athenians,  iii.  46. 
Epic  poem,  its  origin,  i.  94. 

Epic^rates,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antioehua  the  Cyzicenian,  betrays  the  interest 
of  that  prince,  and  treats  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  iv.  427. 
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Epicrates,  porter  at  Athena  :  pleasantry  of  that  Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that 
had  been  sent  into  Persia,  ii.  739. 

Epicydes,  Athenian  :  his  little  courage  and  avarice,  ii.  9.5  ;  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  brought  over  by  Themistocles,  96. 

Epicydes,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  remains  with  that 
prince,  iv.  5  >3  ;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he  demands  to  return  to 
Hannibal,  536  ;  he  is  elected  magistrate  at  Syracuse,  539  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid 
of  Leontium,  and  is  put  to  riight  by  Marcellus,  511  ;  he  usurps  suprem^^  author- 
ity at  Syracuse,  after  having  caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to  death,  .541 ;  he 
retires  "to  Agrigentum,  when  he  sees  Marcellus  master  of  Syracuse,  551. 

Epidamiuim,  or  Dyrrachinm,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia,  ii.  205. 

Epigonis  :  signilication  of  that  word,  iii.  340. 

Epipolse,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ii-  318. 

Epirus  :  geographical  description  of  it,  i-  608  ;  history  of  its  kings,  147. 

Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  otlicer  i)i  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ii.  422. 

Equality.  It  is  the  soul  of  popular  governments,  i.  710  ;  it  is  the  basis  and  bond 
of  liberty,  ii.  560,  567. 

Erasinides,  one  of  the  Athenian  captains  who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  ii. 
.378 ;  on  )iis  return  he  is  condemned  to  die  with  his  colleagues,  382. 

Erasistratus,  physician,  famous  for  his  address  and  penetration  in  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  Antiochus,  iii.  539. 

Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  i.677. 

Erefria,  city  of  Enbosa,  supports  the  louians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Per- 
sians, ii-  49  ;  it  is  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  62. 

Erginiis,  Corinthian,  supplies  Aratus  with  the  means  of  seizing  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  iii.  624. 

Esarliaddon  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria,  i.  466  ;  he  takes  Babylon  and  the  coun- 
try of  Israel,  466;  he  carries  away  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  467  ;  his  death, 
467. 

Esculapius,  inventor  of  medicine,  i.  643 ;  his  knowledge  occasions  his  being 
ranked  in  the  n  umber  of  the  gods,  043. 

Esdras  obtains  permission  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  ii. 
178  ;  he  disposes  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  their  proper  order,  180. 

Esther  causes  tlie  fatal  edict  of  Ahasuerus  against  the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  i.613  ; 
ii.  2.!. 

Etolia.— See  ^tolia. 

Etolians — See  ^^itolians. 

Evagoras,  king  of  Salamin,  ii.  480  ;  brief  history  of  that  prince,  486.  &c.  ;  his  war 
with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  488,  &c. ;  his  death,  761 ;  character  and  eulogy  of 
Evagoras,  491. 

Evagoras,  son  of  Xicocles,  is  deprived  of  the  throne  ot  Salamin  by  Protagoras, 
iii.  27  ;  he  demands  in  vain  to  be  reinstated,  30  ;  tragical  end  of  that  prince.  31. 

Evalcus,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  is  killed  in  a  battle  by  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  582. 

Evander  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auxiliaries  to  Perseus,  is  sent  by  that  prince  to 
assassinate  Eumenes.  iv.  252  ;  he  prevents  Perseus  from  improving  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  268  ;  attachment  of  Evander  to  Perseus, 
307  ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  killed,  .309. 

Eul>oea,  isle  of  Greece,  i.  670  ;  subjected  by  the  Athenians,  703  ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians seize  it,  ii.  .363  ;  Antioclius  takes  that  island,  iv.  95  ;  it  is  soon  after  taken 
from  hi'.n  by  the  consul  Acilius,  99. 

Euchidas  of  Platffife.  undertakes  to  bring  the  sacred  tire  from  Delphos,  and  dies 
at  his  return,  ii.  130. 

Euclid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megarean  sect ;  his  ardor  to  hear  Socrates,  ii. 
514- 

Euclidas,  Lacedaemonian.  His  brother  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  makes  him 
reign  with  liim,  iii.  654  ;  he  is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Selasia,  where  he  com- 
manded part  of  the  army,  670. 

Eudamidus,  Laced.'emonian,  commands  in  the  war  against  Olynthus,  ii.  707. 

Evilmerodach,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  474. 

Eulaeus,  eunuch  :  bad  education  that  he  gives  Ptolemy  Philometer,  whose  gov- 
ernor he  was,  iv.  210. 

Eumenes,  general  in  Alexander's  army:  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince's  death,  iii.  387  ;  his  mariiage  witli  Barsina,  .388  ;  he  retires  to  Perdiocas, 
who  puts  him  in  po8ses.sion  of  Cappailocia,  407  ;  victory  of  Eumenes  over  Ne- 
optolemus,  and  then  over  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  together,  410  ;  he  kills 
the  latter  with  his  own  hand  in  a  battle,  411  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Antigonus,  and 
retires  into  the  castle  of  Nora,  where  he  is  besieged,  414  ;  battles  between  Eu- 
menes and  Antigonus,  4.39,  442,  444,  447  ;  lie  is  betrayed  by  his  troops,  447  ;  de- 
livered up  to  Antigonus,  4-17  ;  and  put  to  death,  447  ;  his  eulogy,  448. 

Eumenes  I.,  nephew  of  Phileteres,  succet-ds  his  uncle  in  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
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inns,  iii.  591  ;  he  gains  a  great  viotxiry  over  Antioclius  Soter,  who  came  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  hiis  dominions,  592  ;  lie  attacks  Antiochus  Hierax,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  his  brother,  611  ;  he  abandons  himself  to  excesses, 
which  occasion  his  death,  G12. 

Eumenes  H.  succeeds  his  father  Attalus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  iv.  47  ;  he 
refuses  the  alliance  of  Antiochus,  79  ;  he  is  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus, 
106;  the  Koraans  deliver  him,  107;  dispute  between  Kumenes  and  the  Rhodi- 
ans  concerning  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  119,  &c.  ;  he  offers  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  Achneans,  and  with  what  view,  150,  151 ;  war  of  Eumenes  with  Prusias, 
166  ;  and  Pbarnaces,  172 ;  he  sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  complain  of  Philip, 
173;  he  goes  to  Rome  himself  to  inform  the  Romans  of  the  secret  intrigues  of 
Perseus,  250  ;  Perseus  endeavors  to  rid  himself  of  Eumenes,  first  by  assassina- 
tion, 252  ;  and  then  by  poison,  252  ;  Eumenes  gives  ear  to  the  proposals  of  Per- 
seus, 290  ;  he  is  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  cannot  obtain  permission  to  en- 
ter Rome,  337  ;  the  senate  send  commissioners  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  337  ; 
death  of  Eumenes,  338  ;  his  praise,  339  ;  famous  library  founded  by  him  at  Per- 
gamus, 339. 

Eumolpidae,  priests  of  Ceres,  successors  of  Eumolpus,  who  first  exercised  that 
office,  i.  -18  ;  ii.  368. 

Eunomns,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed  in  a  popular  commotion,  i.  128. 

Eunuchs.  The  use  of  them  introduced  by  Cyrus  in  the  East,  i.  5C5  ;  credit  and 
power  which  they  acquired  with  their  princes,  iii.  .35. 

Eupliaes,  king  of  Missenia,  is  attacked  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  130 ;  he  is 
wounded  in  battle  near  Ithonia,  131  ;  adjudges  the  prize  of  valor  to  Arislo- 
mjnes,  1.33 ;  he  dies  of  his  wounds,  133. 

Eupolis,  comic  poet,  i.  108. 

Eurylochus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Magnetes,  influences  them  against  the  Ro- 
mans, iv.  85. 

Euripidas  heads  a  detachment  of  the  Kl  Bans  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Sicyon, 
iii.  707  ;  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Pbiliu,  707. 

Euripides,  tragic  poet,  i.  98  ;  character  of  that  poet,  101,  &c. 

Euriptodemus  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  generals  condemned  by  tlte 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  ii.  384. 

Euryalus,  an  eminence  near  Syracuse  leading  to  Efupolse,  ii.  318. 

Eurybiades,  LacedaRuionian,  appointed  generalissini"  of  the  Greeks  in  preference 
to  Themistocles,  ii.  98  ;  the  latter  determines  to  tight  in  the  straits  of  Salamin, 
112  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  decree  him  the  prize  of  valor,  116. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  prevails  upon  Iphicrates,  by  her 
entreaties,  to  reinstate  her  children  upon  the  throne  of  their  father,  iii.  51. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Aridaeus  :  Olympias  causes  her  to  be  i)ut  to  death,  iii.  4.34,  435. 

Eurydice,  Athenian,  wife  of  Ophelias,  iii.  465;  after  her  husband's  death  she 
marries  Demetrius,  473. 

Eurydice,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  marries  her  daughter  Ptolemaida  to  Deme- 
trius, iii.  517. 

Eurymedon,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  ii.  299  ; 
he  goes  into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of  Isicias,  332  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  342. 

Eurysthenes,  kijigof  Sparta,  i.  120. 

Eurj-stheus,  king  of  Mycenaj,  famous  for  the  twelve  labors  which  he  made  Her- 
cules undertake,  i.  676. 

Eurytion,  or  Enrypon,  king  of  Sparta,  renounces  some  part  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  king,  in  favor  of  the  people,  i.  126. 

Euthycrates,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts  that  city  into  Philip's  hands,  iii. 
77. 

Euthydemus,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  command  jointly  with  Nicias,  forces 
that  general  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  is  defeated,  ii.  336. 

Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  makes  an  honorable  peace  with  Antiochus,  who 
intended  to  dethrone  him,  iii.  769. 

Exemption,  or  immunities,  granted  by  the  Athenians  to  those  who  had  rendered 
their  country  great  services,  iii.  45. 

Exenetes  "f  Agrigenium,  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  enters  that  city  in  tri- 
umph, ii.  614. 
•  Exiles,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  by  Nabis  from  Sparta,  iii.  765  ;   sup- 
ported by  the  .A.chaeans,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Sparta,  iv.  134,  1.35  ;  they 
accuse  the  Achieans  at  Rome,  156  ;  consequence  of  that  accusation,  175. 

F. 

Fabius  (Maximus  Quintus)  is  appointed  dictator,  i.  3.54  ;  his  slow  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  Maimibal,  .354,  &c.;  the  people  give  Mlnucius,  general  of  the  horse,  equal 
power  with  him,  357,  3.^8  ;  Fabius  extricates  him  out  of  a  danger  in  which  his 
ill-conduct  had  engaged  him,  358. 
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Fabius  (Maximus),  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  distinguishes  timself  in  the  war 
against  Perseus,  iv.  2'J9,  3<X). 

Fablag.  Auihors  to  whom  the  invention  of  them  is  ascribed,  i.  7-12  ;  use  of  fa- 
bles in  respect  to  the  education  of  children,  7J2. 

Fabricius  is  deputed  by  the  Komans  to  Pyrrhus,  iii.  663  ;  he  commands  in  the 
war  ajjainst  that  i)rince,  568. 

Faith:  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  ii.  2P4 ;  and  a  quality  essential  to  a 
princGj  378  ;  breach  of  faith  often  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  \he  ruin  of  em- 
pires, 1.  664,  &c. 

Famine  in  Kgypt  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.  201. 

Fannius  (U.),  liomau  officer,  distinguislies  himself  at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  i. 
420. 

Fermiers,  or  farmers  of  taxes,  people  little  sensible  to  merit :  their  want  of  hu- 
manity, iv.  600. 

Festivals  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  42,  &c. ;  and  at  Laced»mon.  602. 

Fimbria,  commander  of  the  Konuuis  in  Asia,  detents  tlie  troops  <if  Mithridates, 
iv.  582  ;  he  kills  Flaccus,  seizes  that  consul's  army,  and  marches  against  Mith- 
ridates, 585  ;  on  being  abandoned  by  his  troops  he  kills  himself  in  despair, 587. 

Flaccus  (L.  Valerius)  is  elected  consul  and  marches  against  Mithridates,  iv.  581 ; 
he  is  killed  by  Findnia,  585. 

Flamininus  (Quintius) :  he  is  elected  consul  and  march»'8  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  iv.  02,  33  ;  he  gains  a  lirst  advantage  over  thai  prince.  ?6,  37  ;  dif- 
ferent expeditious  of  Flandninus  in  Phocis,  37,  38  ;  he  is  continued  in  thecom- 
maud  as  proconsul,  43  ;  he  has  an  interview  wuh  Philip,  43  ;  he  gains  a  great 
victory  over  that  prince  near  Scotusa  and  Cviiooe.phale,  49,  50  ;  and  concludes 
a  peace  with  hini,  56  ;  honor  and  applause  which  he  receives  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  .58  ;  he  makes  war  against  Kabis,  67  ;  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  69  ;  and 
grants  him  peace,  69  ;  he  triumphs  at  Rome,  75. 

Flaminius  ^C.),  consul,  marches  against  Hannibal,  i-  351;  he  is  defeated  and  killed 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  353. 

Flattery.    Causes  of  the  propensity  of  ijrinces  to  be  seduced  by  llattery,  i.  494. 

Forlitications  of  the  ancients,  i.  631. 

Four  hundred  men  invested  with  all  authority  at  Athens,  and  abuse  it  tyranni- 
cally, ii.  361  ;  their  power  is  annulle<l.  363. 

Friarius.  one  of  the  lieuienants  of  Lucullus,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  615. 

Frieiulship  :   fundamental  law  of  it,  ii.  456,  457. 

Fulvia,  Antony's  wife,  very  active  at  Itome  for  her  husband's  interest,  iv.  6C0. 

Funerals.    Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt,  i.  188  ;  at  Athens,  ii.  215. 

G. 

Gabinius,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  subjects  part  of  Syria,  iv.  627  ;   Le  commands 

there  as  proconsul,  641 ;  upon  the  earnest  desire  or  Pompey,  he  re-establishes 

Ptolemy  Aulctes  ui)on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  643. 
Gadates,  prince  of  As.syria,  submits  to  Cyrus,  i.  526. 

Gala,  Masdnissa's  father,  joins  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Bomans,  i.  398. 
Galatia,  or  GalloGrecia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  the  Gauls  after 

their  irruption  into  Greece,  iii.  549. 
Galba,  lino  saying  of  that  emperor,  iii.  418. 
Galloy.— See  Ship. 
Games,  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  64  ;  solemn  games  of  Greece  :  the 

Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nem.Tean,  the  Isthmian,  66  ;  rewards  granted  to  the 

victors  in  those  games,  83 ;  ladies  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 

games,  ii.  480. 
Ganymede,  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  supplants  Achillas,  and  becomes  prime  minister 

of'Egypt  in  his  place,  iv.  651 ;  his  stratagems  against  Caesar  during  his  war  iii 

Egypt.  051,  &c. 
Gaos,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and  on  what  occasion, 

ii.  494. 
Gardens  :  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  i.  451. 
Gaugamela,  or  Camel's  House,  a  place  famous  for  Alexander's  second  victory  over 

Darius,  ii.  39,  40  ;  iii.  228,  2.35. 
Gauls  :  they  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  i.  .342,  &c. ;  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  iii.  545  ;  their  attempt  against  the  temple  of  Del- 

phos.  ,546. 
Gaza,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  214  ;   destruction  of 

Gaza  by  Alexander  Januieus,  iv.  4.55. 
Gelanor,  king  of  Arsos,  i.  075. 
Gela,  ciiy  of  Sicily,  i.  290. 

Gellias,  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  his  noble  use  of  riches,  ii.  614. 
Gelou  possesses  hiinseif  of  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  ii.  217  ;  reaeons  that 
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prevent  him  from  aiding  the  Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerxes,  94  ;  he  defeats 
Hamilcar,  general  of  the  GarthaginiaTis,  i.  272  ;  the  Syracusans  proclaim  him 
king,  273  ;  li.  2U> ;  his  wise  conduct  during  his  reign,  220,  &c. ;  his  death,  222  ; 
re-peot  which  the  Syracusans  retained  for  his  memory,  222.  700. 
Geloii,  sou  of  Hiero,  espouses  the  parly  of  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Ro- 
maus,  iv.  530  ;  he  dies  soon  after,  530. 

Genius  :  height  to  which  the  ancients  carried  genius,  iv.  517. 

Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  becomes  suspected  by  the  Romans,  iv.  254  ;  he  makes  an 
alliance  with  Fer-seus,  29  i  ;  he  declares  against  the  Romans,  and  inipri:-ons  their 
ambassailora,  293,  294 ;  the  Romans  send  the  prsetor  Anicius  again-t  him,  295  ; 
Geutius  is  obliged  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  his  mercy,  295  ; 
Anicitis  sends  him  to  Rome,  with  all  his  family,  295. 

Geometry  :  people  to  whom  tne  invention  of  that  science  is  attributed,  i.  192. 

Gergis,  son  of  Ariazus,  one  of  the  six  generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  92. 

Gisco,  son  of  Hamilcar,  is  punished  for  his  father's  ill  success,  and  is  banished,  i. 
274. 

Gisco  endeavors  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries,  i.  320  ;  Spendius  their 
general  puts  him  to  death,  320. 

Gisco  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  accepting  the  conditions  of 
peace  proposed  by  Scipio,  i.  380. 

Glabrio  (Man.  Acilius)  obtains  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lu- 
cuUus  commanded  before,  iv.  610 ;  Ins  discourse  on  his  arrival  augments  the 
license  of  the  troops  of  Lucullus,  617. 

Glaucias,  king  of  lUyiia,  takes  Pyrrhus  under  his  protection,  and  re-establishes 
him  in  his  dominions,  iii.  .507. 

Glaiico,  a  young  Athenian,  desirous  of  having  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  affairs,  ii.  515  ;  Socrates,  in  a  conversation,  obliges  him  to  own  his 
incapacity  for  them,  615,  &c. 

Gobryas,  Assyrian  lord,  puts  himself  and  family  under  the  protection  of  Cyrus, 
i.  525  ;  he  puts  himself  at  the  liead  of  a  body  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Babylon, 
5.57;  Gobryas  enters  into  the  conspiracy  aj:aiiist  Smerdis  the  Magian,  601;  his 
sense  of  the  present  given  Darius  by  the  Scythians,  ii.  39. 

Gobryas,  Persian  lord,  commands  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
uaxa,  ii.  418- 

God :  answer  of  Simonides  to  a  prince  who  asked  him  what  God  was,  ii.  224 ; 
the  supreme  God  acknowledged  by  Socrates,  519. 

Gordion,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  chariot  to  which  the  Gordiau 
knot  was  tied,  which  Alexander  cut,  iii.  158. 

Gorgias,  oilicer  to  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  marches  with  Nicanor  against  Judas 
Maccabeus,  iv.  230  ;  his  troops  nre  put  to  fliglit,  23l^ 

Gorgidas,  Athenian,  joins  Pelopidas  to  expel  the  tyrants  of  Tliebes,  ii.  717. 

Gorgis,  sophist,  is  sent  deputy  from  the  Leontines  to  Athens,  to  demand  aid 
against  the  Syracusans,  ii.  299. 

Gorgo,  daugh  er  of  Cleomenes,  smart  saying  of  that  child,  ii.  48. 

Governmnit:  dillerent  kinds  of  government,  ii.  .551 ;  which  would  be  the  most 
perfect,  552  ;  essential  point  in  governing,  688  ;  view  and  end  of  all  govern- 
ment. .552. 

Gracchus  (Tiberius)  distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  i.  420  ;  being 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  proposes  a  lav  concerning  the  will  ot  Attalus,  and  Is 
killed  soon  after,  iv.  409,  410. 

Grandees:  exa:nple  how  little  their  f  iendship  is  to  bo  relied  on,  ii.  85  ;  blind- 
ness too  common  to  the  great,  158;  mistaken  ambition  sufficiently  common  to 
the  great,  iii.  441. 

Granicus,  river  of  Phrj'gia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  the  Per- 
sians, iii.  1.50. 

Gratitude  :  the  piincipal  virtue  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  181. 

Greece,  Greeks  :  geographical  descrip:ioii  of  ancient  Greece,  i.  668,  &c. ;  history 
of  Greece  divided  into  four  ages,  671  ;  iv.  363  ;  primitive  origin  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
672  ;  dilfereiit  states  of  whicirGreece  was  composed,  675  ;  <oronit^sof  the  Greeks 
in  Asia  Minor,  679,  &c.  ;  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  ii.  301  ;  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  .551,  &c.  ;  republican  government  instituted  al- 
most universally  in  Greece,  i.  682  ;  love  of  liberty  the  peenliar  characier  of  the 
Greeks,  iv.  .365 ;  different  kinds  of  troops  that  comrwsed  the  armies  of  the 
Greek.i.  ii.  595  ;  ship-i  and  naval  fopc^'S.  5!  8  ;  people  of  Greece  very  warlike  in 
all  times,  ,591  ;  origin  and  cause  of  courage  and  military  virtue  among  the 
Greeks,  592  ;  reli(;ion  of  the  Greeks,  i.  40  ;  of  the  augurs,  52  ;  of  the  oracles,  54; 
famous  games  and  combats  of  Greece,  64  :  dilferenee  of  taste  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  respect  to  public  shows,  86  ;  disputes  for  the  prize  of  wit.  shows, 
and  representations  of  the  theatre,  89,  &c. ;  illustrious  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  most  by  the  arts  and  sciences  among  the  Greeks,  726  ;  dialects  of 
the  Greeks,  681 ;  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  the  grandeur,  decline,  and  ruin 
of  Greece,  iv.  362. 
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Grj-pus.— See  Antiochiis  Grypua. 

Gulussa,  son  of  Massinissa,  divides  the  kingdom  with  his  two  biothcrs  after  his 

father's  death,  i.  431. 
Gyges  kills  Caiidaulus,  king  of  Lydia,  whose  principal  ofiicer  he  was,  and  ascends 

the  throne  in  his  ^tead,  i.  488  ;  what  Plato  says  of  his  ring.  4Ki). 
Gvgis,  a  female  attendant  of  I'arysatis,  conf  LSr>es  the  poisoning  of  Statira,  and  is 

pnt  loileath,  ii.  448,419. 
Gylippiis,  Laced.-Bmonian,  goes  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 

ii.  S27  ;  his  arrival  in  Sicily  changes  the  f a(  e  of  things,  oliT,  &c. ;  he  obliges  the 

Athenians  to  surrender  at  discretion,  348  ;  his  sordid  avarice  sullies  the  glory 

of  his  great  actions,  3!!2. 
Gymnastic,  art  of  forming  the  athletje,  i.  70. 
GyiiJBcea,  or  apartments  of  the  ladies  among  the  Greeks,  i.  67 

H. 

Hsemus,  mountain  between  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  iv.  19.5. 

Hair  of  Berenice,  iii.  608. 

Haliartus,  city  of  Bceotia,  sides  with  Perseus,  iv.  259  ;  the  p^netor  Lucretius  takes 
and  entirely  demolishes  it,  273. 

llallicarnassus.  city  of  Dorus,  i.  670 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  155. 

Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  4m  ;  war  of  that  prince  with  <  lyaxares,  490  ;  contin- 
ues the  siege  of  Miletus  begun  by  his  father,  490  ;  he  raises  the  siego  of  that 
city,  and  wherefore,  490.  491. 

Ham,  son  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Africa  under  tiie  name  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  iii. 
217. 

Hamestris,  wife  of  Teriteuchmes,  ii.  ."97. 

llamilcar  commands  the  army  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  at  the  request 
of  Xerxes,  i.  272  ;  ii.  83,  217  ;  he  is  defeated  iiy  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Svracuse,  i.  272  ; 
ii.  217  ;  his  death,  i.  273. 

Hamilcar,  son  of  Gisco,  commands  the  Carthaginian  array  against  Agathot^les, 
and  gains  a  great  victory  over  him,  i.  287  ;  lie  fall-  into  tlic  hands  of  the  Syra- 
cusahs  while  besieging  their  city,  and  is  put  to  death,  294. 

Hamilcar,  surnamed  Baica,  general  of  the  Cai  thaginiaris,  i.  318  ;  boldness  and 
ability  of  this  general,  318  ;  hecomniands  the  arm\  against  the  jucr<'enarie8,323, 
324  ;  and  defeats  them  entirely,  325  ;  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquers  in  a 
short  time.  329  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  330. 

Hamilcar,  surnamed  Rhotlanns,  u  Carthaginian,  goes  into  the  camp  of  Alexander 
by  order  of  Carthag6,  i.  2!;.") ;  at  his  reiurn  he  is  put  to  death.  295. 

Hannibal,  son  of  Gisco,  i^laced  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Kgcsta,  i.  273;  actions  of  that 
general  in  Sicily,"274,  &c. ;  he  dies  there  of  the  plagae,  275. 

Hannii>al  commands  the  Carth.-iginian  fleet,  and  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Duil- 
ius,  i.  301,  302  ;  lie  besieges  the  mercenaries  in  Tunis,  323  ;  he  falls  into  their 
hands,  and  is  crucitied,  .335. 

Hannibal,  surnamed  tlie  Great,  at  nine  years  old  goes  with  his  father,  sent  to 
command  in  Spain,  i'.  .■!29  ;  lie  is  appointed  to  command  there  after  Asdrubal's 
death,  332 ;  after  several  conquests  he  besieges  Saguntnni,  333;  and  takes  it, 
334  ;  he  prepares  for  his  march  into  Italy,  336  ;  he  goes  to  Cadiz,  and  with  what 
view,  336;  he  begins  his  march, . ''."7  ;  his  exiteditions  a.s  far  as  the  Rhone, 337; 
he  passes  that  river,  .338  ;  his  m!(r<h  afterwards.  339  ;  he  passes  the  Alps,  341 ; 
he  enters  Italy,  344  ;  he  defeats  the  Romans  near  the  river  Ticinus,  347  ;  then 
at  Trebia,  348  ;  he  marches  to  Tuf.cany.  351  ;  he  loses  an  eye  in  i)assing  the  Ap- 
penines,  3.52  ;  he  gains  a  battle  near  the  lake  of  Tlirasy  menus,  3."i;! ;  he  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  him.  iii.  728  ;  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  Fabiiis,  i.  3.'A  ;  his  m."»nnei-  of  extricating  himself  from  the  wrong  step 
he  had  taken  at  Casilimim,  ,357;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  near  Canii»,  .359, 
&c.;  he  sends  deputies  to  Carthage  with  the  news  of  his  victory,  and  to  demand 
reinforcements,  363  ;  he  makes  a  treaty  with  llieronymus,  iv.  5.33;  he  winters 
at  Capua,  i.  3G5  ;  and  suffers  the  courage  of  his  trooi)S  to  be  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  that  idace,  .365;  his  bad  success,  .'!6S  ;  he  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  368  ;  to  make  a  diversion,  he  marches  suddenly  back 
against  Rome,  .368  ;  .-ifter  various  attempts  lie  abandons  that  enterprise,  368  ; 
he  is  recalled  into  Africa.  .375 ;  he  has  an  interview  there  with  Scipio,  377  ;  fol- 
lowed by  a  battle  in  which  he  is  defe.-ited,  378  :  he  escapes  to  Carthage,  378; 
he  causes  a  peace  to  be  concluded  with  the  Romans,  379  ,  he  undertakes  and 
effects  the  reformation  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  finances  at  Carthage,  386  : 
pursued  by  the  Romans,  he  retires  to  Antiochus,  388  ;  iv.  65  ;  liis  discourse 
to  that  prince,  and  the  counsels  he  gives  him.  i.  3fK) ;  iv.  77.  78  ;  he  goes  lo 
Syria  and  Phfpnicia  to  bring  ships  from  thence,  103  ;  and  is  defeated  at  sea  by 
the  Khodians,  106  ;  he  retii-es,  tirst  to  the  island  of  Crete,  i.  392  ;  then  to  Prauas, 
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392  ;  he  does  that  prince  great  sen-Ices,  393  ;  iv.  ICC  ;  betrayed  by  Pnisias,  he 
poisons  hiiuself,  i.  393  ;  Iv.  107  ;  Hannibal's  character  and  praise,  2!M,  &c. 

Hannibal,  young  Carthaginian,  sent  to  Hieronynius  by  Hannibal,  iv.  5:  3. 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forming  the  design  of  making  liimself  master  of  the 
connnonwealtli  is  discovered  and  puiushed,  i.  2fiS. 

Hanno,  Carthaginian,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  against  Agathoclcs,  i. 
200  ;  he  is  kille<l  in  a  battle,  290. 

Hanno.  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  defeated  by  the  Romans  neai-  the  islands 
./Egates,  1.  31")  :  the  Cartliaginians  give  him  tlieconiniand  oi;  their  troops  against 
the  mercenaries,  321  ;  the  command  is  taken  from  him,  322  ;  tlie  Carthagini- 
ans place  him  again  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  32.5  ;  Hanno  opposes  in  vain 
the  undertaking  of  the  second  Punic  war,  331 ;  Hanno's  jealousy  of  Hannibal, 
331. 

Hanuo<liuR  conspires  against  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  721 ;  his  death,  722  ;  stat- 
ues ere<;ted  in  honor  of  him,  723. 

HaniK>nia,  wife  of  Xhemistus,  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  tlie  people  of  Syracuse, 
iv.  .'■38. 

Harpagus,  officer  of  Astyages,  is  ordered  by  that  prince  to  make  away  with  Cyrus, 
i.  51-17 ;  rage  of  Astj'ages  uiwn  discovering  that  Jlarpagus  had  disobeyed  his  or- 
ders, and  the  revenge  he  takes  of  him,  587. 

Harpalus.  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander,  quits  the  service  of  that  prince 
and  retires  to  Athens,  iii.  341  ;  he  corrupts  I>emosthenes  wiih  his  presents,  342  ) 
the  Athenians  drive  Harpains  out  of  tlieir  city,  343. 

'Harpates,  son  of  Tii'ibazus.  assassinates  A  names  by  order  of  Ochus,  ii.  772. 

Hecateus,  one  of  Alexander's  otBcers,  causes  Attains  to  be  as-as^inated  by  that 
prince's  order,  iii.  i:  9. 

Hegelochus,  rhys<  on's  general,  defeats  tlie  Alexandrians,  and  takes  their  gen- 
eral Mamas  prisoner,  iv.  418. 

Hege8ipyla,'wife  of  ^Niiltiades,  and  mother  of  Cimon,  ii.  56. 

Hegeioride.s,  a  Thasian,  exposes  liis  life  for  the  safety  of  his  city  besieged  by  the 
Atheniai  8,  ii.  171. 

Helena,  daighter  of  Tyndarus,  and  wife  of  Menelaus,  carried  away  by  Paris, 
son  of  Priam,  king  ofl'roy.  i.  687. 

Helenus,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  acoompanies  his  father  to  the  siege  of  Argos.  iii.  .583  ; 
he  enters  the  city  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  occasions  a  confusion,  in  which 
his  father  perishes,  584. 

Helepolis,  machine  of  war  invented  by  Demetrius,  iii.  48G. 

Helicon  of  Cyziciim,  matliematician,  ii.  (iijo. 

Heliodorus.  prime  minister  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  take  away 
the  treasures  of  tlie  temple,  iv.  2().')-202  ;  he  is  chastised  by  (jod  on  that  account, 
202  ;  he  poisons  Seleucus  and  usurps  the  crown,  203  ;  he  is  expelled  bv  Eume- 
lies,  201. 

Heliopolis,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt,  famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  i. 
171  ;  furious  actions  of  Cainbyses  the  e,  172,  173. 

Hellanodica;,  names  of  those  who  presided  in  the  athletic  games  of  Greece,  i.  70. 

Hellenus,  son  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thc-^saly,  from  whom  the  Greeks  derive  their 
name  'EAAT/i-foi,  i.  780. 

Hellespontj  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  ii.  8G. 

Helots  :  origin  and  conrUtioii  of  the  Helots,  j.  126  ;  cruelties  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  respect  to  them,  i.  703  ;  revolt  of  the  Helots  against  the  LacedJemoni- 
aiiB,  ii.  188. 

Helvidius  (Priscus) :  character  of  that  Roman,  iii.  425. 

Henierodromi,  runners  or  couriers  among  the  CJreeks,  iv.  24. 

Hcphastion,  Alexander's  favorite:  mistake  of  tlie  captive  princesses  in  respect 
to  him,  iii.  170  ;  he  receives  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,234 ;  Alexaiid«fr 
makes  1dm  marry  Darius' youngest  daughter.  339  ;  his  death,  ;ilt> ;  Alexander's 
esteem  for  that  favorite,  179  ;  extrjiordiuary  honors  which  that  prince  causes 
to  l>e  paid  him  after  his  death,  349,  &c. 

Heptanomis,  or  middle  Egypt,  description  of  it,  i.  155. 

Heraclaja,  city  of  Pontus,  tyrants  who  governed  it,  i,  1-19  ;  destruction  of  that 
city  by  Cotta,  iv.  Co;i. 

Heraclaea,  in  .Stolia,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  consul  Acilius,  iv.  100. 

Herachea,  wife  of  Zi>ippas,  of  the  family  of  Hiero,  is  massacred  with  her  chil- 
dren by  order  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  iv.  5S8. 

lleraclidse,  or  deseendiints  from  Hercules  ;  they  succeed  the  Atyadesin  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia,  i.  4fi^ ;  they  seize  Peloponnesus,  andar.-  soon  atl.r  driven  out  of 
It,  675  they  re-enter  Pelbponnesus,  and  seize  Lacedfemon,  12(!.  (7«:  they  en- 
deavor to  oppose  the  augmentation  of  the  Athenians,  who  defeat  ibem  in  a  bat- 
tle, C81. 

Heraclides,  minister  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace,  his  i)ertidy,  ii.  4-14. 

Meraclides,  exile  of  Syracuse,  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  country  against  DionysiuB, 
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ii.  673;  the  Syracusana  choose  hiin  admiral,  G73 ;  his  envy  of  Dion,  673;  he  is 
oblij'ed  to  call  in  Dion  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  (576 ;  and  to  put  himself  into  bis 
hands,  680 ;  Dion  restores  him  the  connnand-in-chief  by  sea,  681  ;  Heraclides 
renews  his  intrigues  against  Dion,  682 ;  Dion  is  obliged  to  suifer  him  to  be 
killed,  683. 

Heraclides,  Philip's  minister,  his  character,  iv.  32  ;  Philip  sacrifices  him,  to  gain 
the  affection  of  the  Macedonians,  32- 

Heraclides  of  Byzantium  is  deputed  by  Antiochus  to  Scipio  ^fricanus,  iv. 
Ill,  112. 

Heraclides,  treasurer  of  tlie  province  of  Babylon,  is  banished  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
iv.  385  ;  he  is  appointed  by  Ptolemy,  Attal'us,  and  Ariaralhes,  to  prepare  Alex- 
ander Bala  for  personating  the  sou  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to  his 
reigning  instead  of  Deni  Irius,  388,  389  ;  he  carries  him  to  Kome,  where  he  suc- 
ceeds in  causing  him  to  be  ackjiowledged  king  of  Syria,  389. 

Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  subjected  to  Eurysthenes  by  the  fraud  of 
Juno,  i.  676. 

Hercules,  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsina,  iii.  385  ;  is  put  to  death  byPolysperchon 
462. 

Herippidas,  Spartan  :  his  too  rigid  exactness  obliges  Spithridates  to  abandon  the 
party  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  li.  46s.  469. 

Hermias,  Carian,  is  declared  prime  minister  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  679  ;  his 
character,  679  ;  he  removes  Ephigenes,  the  most  able  of  Antiochus's  generals, 
682  ;  Antiochus  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  685. 

Hermocrates,  Syracusan,  encourages  his  citizens  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Athenians,  ii.  321 ;  he  is  elected  general,  321. 

Hermolaus,  oHicer  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  conspires  against  that  prince,  iii. 
297  ;  he  is  discovered  and  punished,  297. 

Herod,  Idumaean,  is  made  governor  of  Galilee,  iv.  465 ;  he  escapes  from  Jerusa- 
lem, to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  theParthians,  466  ;  he  goes  to  Kome  and 
is  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  467  ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
467  ;  he  goes  to  Syniaria  and  espouses  Mariamne,  467  ;  he  makes  himself  master 
of  Jerusalem,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Judea,  468. 

Herodicus,  one  of  the  principal  per.sons  of  Thessaly  :  unhappy  fate  of  that  prince 
and  his  family,  iv.  177. 

Heroilotus,  Greek  historian  :  his  birth,  ii.  76  ;  applauses  which  he  received  at  the 
Olympic  games  on  reading  his  history  tliere,  i.  89.  90. 

Herodotus,  friend  of  Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  is  seized  on  that  prince's  account, 
iv.  196,  197  ;  he  is  put  to  the  torture  and  dies  on  the  rack,  197. 

Heroes  :  times  most  famous  for  the  history  of  heroes,  i.  78  ;  description  of  moat 
of  the  heroes  so  much  boasted  of  in  history,  80  ;  qualities  that  form  the  true 
hero,  iii.  372. 

Hesiod,  Greek  poet,  i.  728. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  is  cured  miraculousy.i.  461 ;  lie  shows  the  ambassadors 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  his  riches  and  his  palace.  465;  God  menaces  him  by  his 
prophet,  465  ;  accomplishment  of  those  threats,  465. 

Hidarnes,  Persian  of  ^reat  quality,  Statira's  father,  ii.  .397. 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  i.  431 ;  Jugurtha  causes  him  to  be 
murdered,  433. 

Hierax  of  Antioch,  becomes  prime  minister  to  Physcon,  iv.  404  ;  that  prince  puts 
him  to  death,  403. 

Hiero  I.,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns  after  him  in  Syracuse,  ii.  219  ;  his  character, 
220  ;  suspicions  which  he  forms  against  his  brother,  223  ;  he  attracts  learned 
men  about  him,  223  ;  his  goodness  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  226  ;  his  death 
226. 

Hiero  II.,  his  birth,  iv.  513  ;  he  is  chosen  captain-general  of  the  Syracusans,  514  ; 
and  soon  after  elected  king,  515  ;  he  quits  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
espouses  that  of  the  liomans,  517  ;  he  aids  the  first  against  the  mercenaries, 
618;  his  pacific  reign,  518;  he  favors  agriculture  particularly,  519.  &c.  ;  dis- 
tingni.slied  proofs  which  he  gives  of  his  attadinient  to  the  Homans  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  521.530;  he  employs  th«  ability  of  Aichimedes,  who  makes 
abundance  of  machines  of  war  for  hi'm  for  the  defence  of  a  plai'C,  5i'5  ;  galley 
which  Archimedes  builds  for  him, 527  ;  he  <.lies  at  a  great  age,  much  lamented 
by  his  people,  .530, 

HiiTOcles,  father  of  fliero,  causes  his  son  to  be  exposed,  and  then  to  be  brought 
back  to  his  house,  where  he  educates  him  with  great  care,  iv.  513. 

Hieroglyphics,  signification  of  the  word,  i.  157. 

Hieronymus.  Hl-ro's  grandson,  reigns  after  him  at  Syracuse,  and  by  his  vices 
causes  liim  to  bo  much  regretted,  iv.  530,  531 ;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal, 'iXi  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  5.33. 

Hierophantes,  name  given  to  the  person  who  presided  at  the  c«rcmony  of  the 

.    feast  of  Eleusis,  i.  ^. 
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Himilcoii,  Carthaginian  general,  comes  to  Sicily  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  it,  iv. 
547  ;  he  perishes  there,  551. 

Hippacra,  city  of  Africa,  refused  at  first  to  join  the  mercenaries,  i.  321  ;  and  joi^s 
them  afterwards,  323. 

Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  governs  at  Athens  after  his  father's  death,  i. 
720 ;  his  taste  for  literature,  720  ;  he  is  killed  in  the  conspiracy  of  llarmodiiis 
and  Aristogiton,  721. 

Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius,  drives  Callippus  out  of  Syracuse,  and  reigns 
there  two  years,  ii.  6S6. 

Hippias,  son  of  Pisi:stratus,  retains  the  sovereignty  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
i.  721  ;  he  finds  means  to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Harmodius  and 
Ariitogiton,  721  ;  he  is  compelled  to  quit  Attica,  and  goes  to  settle  in  Pluygia, 
723 ;  he  takes  refuge  in  Asia  with  Artaphernes,  720 ;  ii.  4!) ;  he  enj:ages  the 
Persians  in  the  war  against  the  Greeks,  and  serves  them  as  a  guide,  62  ;  he  is 
killed  at  Marathon,  fighting  against  his  country,  65'. 

Hippocrates,  famous  physician  :  his  great  ability,  i.  641 ;  his  disinterestedness, 
if.  149. 

Hippocrates,  native  of  Carthage,  is  sent  by  Hainiibal  to  Hieronymus,  and  resides 
at  his  court,  iv.  533  ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Syracuse, 
539  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontium,  ,''>40 ;  and  is  obliged  to  fly,  541  ;  he,  and 
Epicydes,  possess  themselves  of  all  authority  at  Syracuse,  542;  he  makes  war 
in  the  field  against  Marcellus,  547  ;  the  plague  destroys  him  and  his  troops, 
550. 

Hipponax,  satiric  poet,  known  by  his  verses  against  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  i.  7.30. 

History  :  idea  which  it  gives  us'of  the  origin  and  progress  of  kingdoms,  i.  14  ; 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history,  iii.  134. 

Holofernes,  general  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  marches  against  the  Israelites,  and 
besieges  Betliulia,  i.  96S  ;  Judith  cuts  off  hi§  head,  468. 

Holofernes,  the  pre' ended  brother  ot  Ariarathes,  usurps  the  throne  of  Cappado- 
cia,  iv.  3.38,505;  he  is  driven  out  by  Attains,  and  retires  to  Antioch.  504; 
he  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  Demetrius,  his  benefactor,  who  imprisons 
him.  505. 

Homer,  famous  poet,  i.  726  ;  to  what  perfection  he  canied  the  species  of  poetry 
to  which  he  applied  himself,  727. 

Hosea,  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  i.  463  ;  he  is  laden 
with  chains  by  Salmanasar  and  put  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  463. 

Hyacinthus,  feast  celebrated  in  honor  of  him  at  Lacedaemou,  ii.  122. 

Hybla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  301. 

Hydarnes  commands  the  Persians  called  the  Immortals,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
ii.  92. 

Hydraotes,  a  river  in  India,  iii.  316. 

Hymera,  city  of  Sicily  :  its  fnundalion,  ii.302  ;  its  destruction,  i.  272. 

Hymereus,  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  is  delivered  up  to  Antipater,  who 
puts  him  to  death,  iii.  399. 

Hyperbolus,  Athenian  :  his  character,  ii.  297  ;  he  endeavors  to  irritate  the  people 
against  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  2!>7  ;  he  is  banished  by  the  ostracism,  297. 

Hypsicratia,  one  of  the  wives  of  ^lithridates  :  her  masculine  courage,  iv.  622. 

Kyrcanians,  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylonia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  521. 

Hyrcanus.  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  his  father  to  the  court  of  Alexandria,  to 
compliment  the  king  upon  the  birth  of  his  son  Philometer,  iv,  147,  148  ;  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  the  court  by  hia  address  and  magnificence,  148. 

Hyrcanus  (Jonn),  son  of  Simon,  is  declared  higli-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews 
after  his  father's  death,  iv.  412 ;  he  is  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 412  ;  and  surrenders  by  capitulation,  413  ;  he  renders  himself  absolute  and 
independent,  416 ;  he  renews  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  420  ;  he  augments 
his  power  in  .Judea,  426  ;  he  takes  Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  427  ;  he  becomes 
an  enelny  to  the  Pharisees,  427  ;  he  dies,  429. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alexander  Janna-.us,  is  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  444, 
457  ;  after  the  death  of  Alexandra,  he  takes  possession  of  the  throne,  459  ;  he  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  Aristobulus.  his  younger  brother,  459  ;  he  has  recourse  to 
Pompey,  who  replaces  him  upon  the  throne,  460.  &c.  ;  he  is  again  dethrone<l  by 
Pacorus,  so  I  of  Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonus,  who  causes  his  ears  to 
be  ctit  off,  466  :  the  Parthians  carry  him  into  the  east,  466  ;  he  returns  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  Herod  puts  him  to  deat'i,  466. 

Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  governor  of  Persia,  i.  600. 

Hystaspes,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  made  governor  of  Bactriana,  ii  137  ;  his 
remoteness  from  court  makes  way  for  his  biother  Arlaxerxes  to  ascend  the 
throne,  137  ;  Artaxerxes  undertakes  t-o  reduce  him,  160  ;  and  entirely  ruins  his 
party,  160. 
Hystiffius,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevails  upon  the  generals  of  Ionia  not  to  abandon 
Darius,  then  employed  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  ii.  40,  41 ;  Darius  grant* 
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him  a  territory  in  Thrace,  where  he  builds  a  city,  42  ;  that  prince  recalls  him 
to  court,  42  ;  llystiseus  secretly  supports  the  revolts  of  tlie  loiiiaiis,  46  ;  lie  fornig 
A  conspiracy  ajiainst  the  goveninient,  ol  ;  he  ia  discovered,  51 ;  ho  is  taken  by 
the  Persians,  delivered  up  to  Artaphernes,  and  put  to  death,  53  ;  character  of 
Hystiajus,  53. 

Iaccu8. — See  Bacchus. 

laml>ic,  verse  proper  for  traj^edy,  i.  10,1. 

Iberiaus,  people  of  .A.sia.  subjected  by  Pompev,  iv.  C25. 

Ibis,  animal  adored  by  the  Kgvptiniis,  i.  \X3,  186. 

Icetas  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  tiie  Leojitines,  ca  .ses  the  wife  and  motlier-in-law  of 
Diou  to  be  put  to  death,  ii.  686  ;  the  Syracusans  call  in  his  aid  against  Diou- 
ysius,  and  elect  him  their  general.  6Sil ;  he  conceives  the  design  of  making  him- 
self master  of  Syracuse,  691;  and  seizes  great  part  of  the  city,  693;  Timoleou 
marches  against  him,  ()!»4,  &c.  ;  and  obliges  him  to  live  as  a  private  person  ia 
the  city  of  the  Leontines.  700 ;  Icetas  revolts  against  Timoleou,  who  punishes 
him  and  his  sou  with  death,  701  ; 

Ichneumon,  animal  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  187. 

Iduinseans,  people  of  Palestine  :  Hyrcanus  obliges  them  to  embrace  Judaism, 
iv.  4.52. 

Imilcou,son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant  to  Hannibal  on  his  going  to  command 
in  Sicily,  i.  275  ;  he  takes  .Agrigentum,  276  ;  he  puts  an  erd  to  the  war  by  a  treaty 
with  Dionysius,  276  ;  and  returns  to  Carthage,  277  ;  lie  returns  to  Sicily  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  279 ;  ii.  631  ;  tlie  plague  spreads  in  his  army,  i.  279  ;  ii.  637  ; 
he  is  defeated  by  Dionysius,  leaves  his  troops  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and 
retires  to  Garbage,  where  he  kills  himself,  i.  280  ;  ii.  638. 

Immortals,  guards  of  the  Persian  kiligs,  so  called,  i.  625. 

Inachus,  king  of  Argos.  i.  675. 

Diarus,  prince  of  tlie  I.ibyans.  is  chosen  king  by  the  Egyptians,  and  supports 
their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  ii.  174  ;  he  treats  with  Megabyzus,  general  of 
the  Persians,  and  surrenders  himself,  176 ;  he  is  delivered  to  the  mother  of 
Artaxerxes  and  put  to  death,  176. 

Incest,  common  among  the  Persians,  i.  594,  654. 

Indatljyrsus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  attacked  by  Darius,  ii.  38  ;  answer  of  that 
prince,  to  Darius  who  sent  to  demand  tire  and  water  from  him,  38. 

India,  region  of  Asia,  divided  in  two  parts,  i.  ;;7  ;  iii.  299;  manners  of  its  inhab- 
itants, 300,  &c.  ;  rarities  of  that  counti-y,  300,  &c.  ;  history  of  the  commerce 
with  that  country  fiom  Solomon's  time  to  the  present,  i.  174;  very  singular  dis- 
pute between  two  Indian  women  after  the  death  of  tlieir  common  husband,  iii. 
443;  expedition  of  Semi raniis  into  India,  i.  454 ;  conquest  of  India  by  Darius, 
ii.  44  ;  then  by  Alexander,  iii.  316,  &c.  • 

Informers:  how  punished  in  Persia,  i.  612;  delluition  of  them  by  Plutarch,  ii. 
67(».— See  Calumniators,  or  False  Accusers 

Ingratitude  punished  most  severely  among  the  Persians,  i.  501. 

Intaphernes,  Persian  lord:  his  insolence  and  punishment,  ii.  16. 

Interest  of  money  among  the  Konians,  iv.  600. 

lolas.  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cupbearer  to  Alexander,  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing pois'ined  that  prince,  iii.  3.56. 

Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ionia,  i.  680. 

Ion,  favorite  of  Perseus,  delivers  up  that  prince's  children  to  Oetavius,  iv.  310. 

Ionia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  670  ;  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  680  ;  revolt 
of  the  lonians  against  Darius,  ii.  46;  they  burn  the  city  of  Sardis,  49;  their 
party  is  entirely  mined,  51 ;  they  throw  oil  the  Persian  yoke  after  the  battle  of 
•Salamin,  and  unite  witli  the  Greeks  from  thenceforth,  134. 

Iphicrates,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid  Corcyra,  ii.  721 ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Grecian  troops  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  Egypt,  765  ;  he  re- 
tires to  Athens,  where  Pharnabazus  causes  him  to  be  accused  of  making  the 
expedition  miscarry,  765  ;  the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war  with  the  allies, 
iii.  15  ;  he  is  aecu.«ed  bv  Chares,  18  ;  and  cited  to  take  his  trial,  18 ;  means 
which  he  employs  for  his  defence, .  18  :  he  re-establishes  Pordiecas  ^upon  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  54  ;  praise  of  Iphicrates,  16 ;  military  discipline  which 
he  establishes  among  the  troops.  10. 

Ipsus,  city  of  Pbrygia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus, 
and  Lysimachus  over  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  iii.  500. 

Isadas,  young  Spartan  :  his  great  courage,  ii.  751. 

Isagoras,  Athenian,  forms  a  faction  in  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tvrants, 
i.  725. 

Ischolas,  Spartan,  guards  an  important  pa^s  during  the  irruption  of  the  Thebans 

into  Ijaconia.  and  distinguishes  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ii.  731. 
Isle,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  description  of  it,  ii.  317. 
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Ismenius,  Theban,  is  made  prisoner  witli  Pelopidas  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,  ii. 

712  ;  he  is  deliverod  by  Epamiiiondas,  745  ;  Isnieuius,  poleniaroh  of  Thebes,  is 

seized  by  Leoutides,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  citadel,  707  ;  he  is  condemned 

and  executed,  700. 
Isocrate  ;,  Greek  orator  :  services  which  he  endeavored  to  render  the  Atiie/iiaiis 

by  his  v/ritiiigs,  iii.  19, M  ;  his  dea.h.  111. 
IsociTit  '8,  trreek  grammarian,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome,  for  having  endeavored  to 

justify  the  a-ssa-sination  of  Octaviu.s,  iv.  3K7. 
Issus,  city  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  Alexander's  victory  over  Darius,  iii.  1G8. 
Isthmian,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  (",9. 

Italians  massacred  in  Asia  Minor  by  order  of  Mithridates,  iv.  571. 
Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged  by  Nebuchodonosor,  i.  472. 
Ithoma,  a  city  of  Messenia,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  between  the  Mes- 

soiuans  and  Laeedasmonians,  i.  134 ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  subjected  by 

the  I>acediBmouian8,  13.'<. 
Ituropa,  part  of  Cnelosyria,  iv.  452 ;  the  Iturajaus  are  obliged  by  Aristobulus  to 

embrace  Judaism,  452. 

J. 

Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  implores  the  protection  of  God  against  Alex- 
ander, iii.  207  ;  honors  paid  him  by  that  prince,  208  ;  his  death,  414. 

Jalysus,  founder  of  Ithodes,  represented  in  a  painting  by  Protogenes,  iii.  49.3. 

Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherse,  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians,  ii.  740  ;  death 
puts  a  step  to  his  designs,  741. 

Jason  supi)lants  his  brother  Onias,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  205  ;  he  is  sup- 
planted himself  by  his  brother  Mcnelaus,  208  ;  he  takes  Jerusalem,  and  obliges 
Menelaus  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  211. 

Javan,  or  Ion,  son  of  Japhet,  father  of  alFthe  people  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  (>72. 

Javelins  :  exercise  of  the  javelin,  i.  76. 

Jechonias,  or  Jehoiakini,  king  of  Judah,  is  led  captive  to  Babylon,  i.  470  ;  he  is 
set  at  lib.jrty  after  an  imprisonment  there  of  thirty-seven  years,  475. 

Jehoaz,  Idng  of  Judea,  led  caj^tivo  into  Egypt,  whe.e  he  dies,  i.  227. 

Jehoiakini  is  placed  by  Nechuo  upon  tlie  throne  of  Judea  in  the  room  of  his 
brother  Jehoaz,  i.  470  :  he  is  conquered  by  Nebuchodonosor,  227 ;  he  revolts 
against  that  prince,  4()H  ;  his  death,  469. 

JeriiBalem,  city  of  Palestine,  i-  39  ;  taking  of  that  city  by  Neohao,  228  ;  it  is  be- 
sieged by  Rcnna'.'herib,  and  delivered  miraculously,  4f>5,  466  ;  it  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Nebuchodonosor,  4GS-171  ;  its  foriilicatioiis  demolished  by  that  prince, 
472  ;  rsbuilt  by  o.der  of  Artaxerxes,  ii.  179  ;  Alexander's  enirauce  into  Jerusa- 
lem, iii.  218 ;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Ptolemy,  416  ;  it  is  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  iv.  211,  219.220  ;  its  temple  is  profaned.  211,221  ; 
it  is  taken  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  causes  its  fortifications  to  be  demolished, 
iv.  412,  41:! ;  Pompev  take^  Jerusalem  by  storm,  '16:! ;  Cassar  permits  its  walls  to 
be  rebuilt,  which  Ponipey  had  caused  to  be  demolished,  465 ;  Herod  takes  Jeru- 
salem, 467,  4G8 

Jesils  Christ,  his  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel,  i.  575  ;  contrast  between  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  a. id  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  576-57«'. 

Jews  :  massacr  i  of  the  Jews,  by  order  of  S  uinacherib,  i.  466  ;  aversion  of  the 
Jews  for  the  .Samariians,  467 ;  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  and  its  dura- 
tion, 467;  Cyrus'  edict  for  thei"  rvjtuni  to  Jerusalem,  572 ;  the  rebuilding  of 
their  city  opposed  by  the  Samaritans,  573 ;  ii-  21  ;  Daiius  confirms  Cyrus'  edict 
ill  their  "favor,  22  ;  his  edict  against  the  Jews  revoked  at  the  solicitation  of 
Esther,  i.  (ilo  ;  the  Jews  arc  confirmed  in  their  privileges  by  Xerxes,  ii.  71 ;  and 
afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  178 ;  Ochus  carries  a  great  number  of  Jews  cap- 
tive into  Egypt,  iii.  30  ;  the  Jews  refuse  to  submit  to  Alexander,  20.> ;  they  ob- 
tain great  privileges  from  that  prince,  211 ;  they  refuse  to  work  at  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  fieb'.s,  ,"."3;  they  settle  at .' lexand'.ia  in  great  number.s  4.59; 
all  those  who  were  slaves  i;i  E;;ypt  are  set  at  li'oarty,  S.'jl ;  the  Jews  submit  to 
Antiochus  the  Great,  iv.  3.3  ;  cruelties  wiiich  tluy  suffer  from  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, 211,  219,  &c. ;  they  gain  great  victories  under  Judas  ^Ia(•oab^eu8,  fir^ t 
over  the  generals  of  that  prince,  tiien  over  those  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  ar.d 
over  himself  in  person,  228,  229,  2.T1,  232,  236,  237  ;  they  make  peace  with  Anti- 
ochus, 337  ;  they  gain  new  victories  over  the  gcnei-als  of  Demetrius  looter,  386  ; 
they  are  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  liorains,  :i86 ;  they  build  a  temple  in 
Egypt,  391  ;  they  revenge  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  for  the  evils 
they  had  suiTereil  from  them,  397,  .3r8  :  they  renew  the  treaties  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 404  ;  they  are  subjected  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  412;  history  of  the  Jews 
under  Ari.stobulus,  451  ;  Alexander  Janiifens,  4.5.3  ;  Alexandra,  4.5() ;  Aristobulus 
II.,  460  ;  HvTcanus,  464  ;  Antigonus,  467  ;  the  sovereignty  over  the  Jews  trans- 
ferred to  a  stranger,  469. 
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Jonathan,  a  Jew  and  Sadducee,  brings  over  Hyrcanus  to  his  sect  fron}  tliat  of  the 
Pharisees,  iv.  428. 

Jonathan,  biotlier  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  succeeds  liiin  in  tlie  government  of 
Jiulea.  iv.  387  ;  lie  accepts  of  tlie  liigh-priestliootl  from  Alexander  Bala,  and 
aidi  tliat  prince  against  Demetrius  Soter,  30.') ;  ho  undertakes  to  drive  tlie 
Or  eks  out  of  the  citailel  wliich  they  had  in  Jerusalem,  3fi6,  &e.  ;  iJcmetrius 
Kicator  orders  him  to  attend  him  upon  that  affair,  395;  Jonathan  ads  that 
prince  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  396;  disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Demetrius  hj  declares  for  Antiochus  Theos,  397  ;  he  sulfers  himself  to  bj  de- 
ceived by  Tryphon.  who  puts  liini  to  death,  399. 

Jo-icph.  son  of  Jacob,  1.  208. 

Josejih,  Onias'  nephew,  is  sent  into  Egypt  to  make  his  uncle's  excuse  to  Ptolemy, 
iii.  C15;  his  credit  witli  Ptolemy,  610 ;  that  prince  gives  him  the  farm  of  the 
revenues  of  Oadosyria  and  Pa  esiine  without  security,  616. 

Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  marches  against  Nechao,  is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  wound 
received  in  battle,  i.  227. 

Jul'a  I.,  king  of  .Mauritania,  is  conquered  by  CiB?ar,  and  kills  himself,  i.  i39. 

Juba  II.,  son  of  the  former,  is  led  in  Casiir's  tnumph  while  an  infant,  i.  4.39  ; 
Augustus  restores  him  the  dominions  of  his  father,  440 ;  works  of  learning 
ascribed  to  this  prince,  440. 

Judas,  called  Maccabeus,  third  son  of  Mattathias,  is  chosen  general  by  his  father 
against  Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  iv.  2L'7  ;  he  gains  several  great  victories  over  that 
prince,  230,  231,  &c. ;  he  retakes  the  temple,  and  dedicates  it  anew  to  i  he  service 
of  God,  23'. ;  he  gains  new  advantages  over  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  over  that  prince  in  person,  o76,  &c. ;  repeated  \ictories  of  Judas  ^Incca- 
bajus  over  the  generals  of  Demetrius  Soter,  386,  3b7  ;  he  dies  in  battle,  fighting 
gloriouslj',  3-7. 

Judea,  region  of  Syria,  also  called  Palatine,  i.  39. 

Judith,  Jewess  :  her  courage  and  boldness,  i.  468. 

Jugurtha,  JIassinissa's  grandson,  is  adopted  by  Micipsa,  and  associated  with 
the  other  children  of  that  prince,  i.  432  ;  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Xuniidia, 
and  puts  one  of  the  two  princes,  his  brothers  by  adoption,  to  death,  43;i ;  he  at- 
tacks the  second  with  open  force,  434  ;  besieges  hiin  in  (Jirtha,  4:;4  ;  the  Komans 
declare  war  against  liim,4.35;  Jugurtha  frustrates'their  etiorts  several  times  by 
bribes,  435  ;  the  Romans  send  Metellus  first,  and  then  Marius  against  him,  who 
both  gain  many  advantages  over  him,  436,  437  ;  Jugurtha  has  recoui-se  to  Boc- 
chus,  his  father-in-law,  who  gives  him  >ip  to  the  Homans,  4.3.S  ;  he  is  led  in 
triumph,  4.39  ;  and  afterwardS  thiown  intoa  deep  dungeon,  where  he  perishes 
miseraldy,  4.39. 

Julius  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Bomans  into  Achaia  to  appease  the  troubles  there, 
iv.  352. 

Junius,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  314. 

Juventius  Thalna  (P.),  Koman  praetor,  marches  against  Andriscus,  iv.  350  ;  he  is 
killed  iu  a  battle,  350. 

K. 

Kingdoms  :  origin  and  progress  of  kingdoms  from  their  first  institution,  i.  31. 

L. 

Labdalon,  fort  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  ii.  318. 

LjiboroKoarchod  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria,  an<l  is  killed  soon  after,  i.  475  ; 
bad  inclinations  and  cruelty  of  that  prince,  475. 

Labynit. — See  Balthazar,  or  Belshazzar. 

Labyrinth  of  Egypt ;  description  of  it,  i.  160. 

LacediBuion,  or  Sparta,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  capital  of  Lacedamonia.  Lace- 
daemonians or  Spartans,  i.  6G9  ;  kings  of  Lacedainionia,  677  ;  the  HeraclidiB 
seize  Lacedsemon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Proclcs,  reign  jointly, 
677  ;  the  crown  remains  in  those  two  families,  678 ;  the  Lacediemonians  take 
Elos,  and  reiluce  the  inhabitantsof  that  city  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  under 
the  name  of  Helots,  126;  Lycurgus,  legislator  of  Sparta,  ll;7  ;  war  between  the 
l..acedjemonian8  and  Argives,  128  ;  first  war  between  the  Lacediemonians  and 
Messenians,  129  ;  defeat  of  the  Lacedasmonians  near  Ithoraa,  131 ;  they  take  and 
destroy  Ithoma,  and  grant  peace  to  the  Messenians,  l.)-l ;  second  war  of  the 
Lacedcemonians  and  Messenians,  134 ;  the  Laceda-monians  a;e  defeat  d,  135; 
they  demand  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  who  give  theml'yrtajus,  by  profession 
a  po,'t,  136;  by  his  ver;-es  he  inspires  tliem  with  courage,  and  occasions  their 
gaining  a  great  victory,  136;  the  Lacedsemoniaiis  subject  the  Messeniar.s.  and 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  137  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi.«istratides,  723  ;  they  undertake  to  reinstate 
Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratns,  but  ineffectually,  725 ;  ii.  ."Jo ;  Darius  sends  to 
Sparta  to  demand  its,  submission,  60  ;  the  Spartans  put  his  heralds  to  death,  61 } 
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a  ridiculous  superstition  prevents  the  Lacedaemonians  from  having  a  share  in 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  6'2  ;  the  honor  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  decreed  to 
them,  9S ;  three  hundred  Spartans  dispute  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  wiih 
Xerxes,  101 ;  battle  of  Salamin,  in  wliich  llie  Lacedflomoniaus  have  a  great  share, 
110,  &(•,.;  iiouors  which  they  render  Tliemistocles  after  that  battle,  110;  the 
I/acedsemoniaiis,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Athenians,  cut  the  a;  my  of  the  Per- 
sians iu  pieces  at  tlie  battle  of  Platieae,  119,  120,  &c.;  they  defeat  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  s  ime  time  near  Mycale,  l.Vo  ;  theyare  for  preventing  the  Atbeinans 
from  rebuilding  the  walls  of  their  city,  i;{7  ;  the  liauglitiness  of  Pausanias  occa- 
sions their  losing  the  commandj  143  ;  they  send  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse 
Themis  ocle.s  as  an  accomplice  m  tlie  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  MH  ;  earthquake 
at  Sparta,  187  ;  sedition  of  the  Helots.  18f<;  seeds  of  division  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  189  ;  peace  is  re-established  between  the  two  states,  191  ;  jealousy 
and  differences  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  201  ;  treaty  of 
peace  for  thirty  years,  201 ;  new  causes  of  complaint  and  dissensions,  205  ; 
open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  211  ;  Peloponnesian  war, 
2.38,  &c. ;  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  that  war,  2.39 ;  they  ravage 
Attica,  212 ;  Lacedaemon  has  recourse  to  the  Persians,  252  ;  its  deputies 
are  seized  by  the  Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death,  2.52 ; 
Plataeie  besieged  aiid  taken  l)y  the  Laceda;moni  ins,  2.55;  tliey  abanchm  Attica, 
to  retake  Pylos  from  the  Atlieniaps,  270  ;  they  are  defeated  at  sea,  271  ;  they 
are  shutupiu  tha  island  of  Sphacteria,  271  :  they  surrender  at  discretion,  275; 
expedition  of  the  Lacedsemonians  into  Tlirace,  282 ;  they  take  Aniphipolis, 
283  ;  truce  of  a  yea  •  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  285  ;  victory  of  tlie  Lacedfe- 
moniaus  over  the  Athenians  near  Ainphipolis,  287  ;  peace  between  the  two 
states  for  fifty  years,  290  ;  the  war  renewed  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  290  ; 
the  Lacedaenioiiians  give  Al.-ibiades  refuge,  316  ;  by  liis  advice  they  send  Gylip- 
pns  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and  fortify  Uecelia  in'  Attica,  321,  322;  the  Lace- 
daemonians conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia,  360 ;  their  fleet  is  beaten  by  tlie 
Athenians  near  ('yzicum,  305  ;  they  appoint  Lysander  admiral,  370  ;  they  lieat 
the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus,  ;!7.3;  Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander,  375  ; 
defeat  of  the  Lacedajmonians  near  the  Arginus.e,  378,  &c.;  they  gain  a  famous 
victory  over  the  Athenians  near  jEgospotamos,  388;  they  take  Athens,  391; 
and  change  the  form  of  its  government,  391  ;  decree  of  Sptirta  concerning  the 
use  of  the  money  which  Lysander  caused  to  be  carried  tliither,  392  ;  base  con- 
duct of  the  LaCv^da:;monians  in  respect  to  Syracuse.  623  ;  infamous  means  which 
they  use  for  ridiin^'  themselves  of  Alcibiades,  400  ;  inhumanity  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians  to  the  Athenians  who  fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
403,  &c.;  the  Lacediemonians  furnisli  Cyrus  the  younger  with  \roops  against  his 
brother.\rtaxerxes,  4i4;  they  chastise  tlie  insolenceof  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  454; 
they  undertake,  with  Agesilaus  at  the  head  of  them,  to  reinstate  the  ancient  lib- 
erty of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  4.58  ;  expeditions  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia, 
464;  Sparta  appoints  Agesilaus  generalissimo  l)y  sea  and  land,  4'i0;  league 
against  the  Ija(^ed,<Bmonians,  472  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  Nemaea,  472  ; 
their  fleet  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,  475  ;  battle  gained  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Ooronea,  478  ;  they  conclude  a  shameful  peace  for  the  Greeks  with 
the  Persians,  482  ;  they  declare  war  with  tlie  Olynthians,  706  ;  they  seize  the 
citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence,  707  ;  they  receive  the  Olynthians  into 
the  number  of  their  allies,  709  ;  prosperity  of  Sparta,  709  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  reduced  to  quit  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  717  ;  they  form  an  ineffectual  enter- 
prise against  the  Pirajus,  718  ;  theyare  defeated  near  Taegyia,  722;  they  de- 
clare war  .against  the  Thebans,  722";  they  are  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at  Leuc- 
tra,  728,  «&c.  ;  the  Thebans  ravage  their  country  and  advance  to  the  gates  of 
S[)art'i,  731 ;  the  Lacedaemonians  implore  aid  of  the  Athenians,  736  ;  Sparta  be- 
sieged by  Epaminondas,  751  ;  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Lacedaerao- 
nians  are  defeated,  751  ;  the  Laced;emonians  send  aid  to  Tachos,  who  liad  re- 
volted against  the  Persians,  766  ;  enterprise  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Megalopolis,  iii.  22  ;  they  revolt  against  the  Macedonians,  257  ;  they  a;  e  de- 
feated by  A  ntipater,  258;  Alexander  pardons  them,  2.59;  Sparta  besieged  by 
Pyrrhus,  .579  ;  courage  of  the  Spartan  wonii'ii  during  that  siege,  ."^80  ;  history  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  6.34;  and  in  that  of  (Jleomenes,  650; 
Sparta  falls  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  Doson,  674  :  sedition  in  Sparta  ap- 
peased by  Philip,  700  :  Sparta  joins  the  j1i:tolian8  against  than  prince,  707  ;  sev- 
eral actions  between  the  Lacedasmonians  and  Philip.  719  ;  Sparta  joins  with 
the  /Etolians  in  the  treatv  with  the  Komans,  737  ;  Maclianidas  becomes  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  737  ;  the  Lacedwmonians  defeated  by  Philopcenien  near  Mantinea, 
7-59  ;  Nabis  succeeds  Maclianidas,  765 ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 765  ;  iv.  67  ;  Quintius  Flamininus  besieges  Sparta,  69  ;  enterprise  of  the 
iEtoliaiis  against  Sparta,  87, 88  ;  that  city  enters  into  the  Achaean  league,  89  ;  the 
Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their  exiles,  135  ;  the  Romans  separate  Sparta  from 
the  Acjisau  league,  352 ;  war  between  the  Lacedsemouiaiis  aud  the  Achseaua, 
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354  ;  character  and  government  of  Sparta,  i.  684,  696,  ii.  552  ;  laws  instituted  by 
Lycurgus,  formed  uijou  ihoseof  Crete,  i.  ()85  ;  ii.  5(!<l ;  senate,  i.  Ose  ;  love  of  pov- 
erty, ii.  55t) ;  gold  and  silver  money  banisliecl  Sparta,  i.  (iHl  ;  public  meals,  690  ; 
education  of  cliildren,  690  ;  barbarous  cruelty  in  respect  to  them,  701 ;  obe- 
dience to  winch  they  were  accustomed,  701  ;  resjiect  which  they  were  obliged  to 
have  for  age,  701 ;  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  Lacedajnioniaa  youth,  602 ; 
professio:i  and  exercise  of  the  Lacedajmojiian  youth,  608  ;  excessive  leisure  in 
which  they  lived,  704 ;  cruelty  of  the  Laeed;cn>onian»  in  respect  to  the 
Helots,  7i>5;  modesty  and  decency,  entirely  neglected  at  Sparta,  705  ;  common 
character  of  the  Laceda;nioniaii8  and  Atlieniaus,  ii.  608  ;  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Sparta,  ,5.59 ;  different  kinds  of  trooiis  of  which  the  I.aced:emoniaii  annies 
were  composed,  5.'f6;  manner  in  which  the  Laceilajmonians  prepared  for 
battle,  101 ;  navy  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  i.  699. 

Lachares,  Tlieban,  commands  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Ochus,  in  that 
piince's  expedition  against  Egypt,  iii.  3  ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  and 
takes  it,  3. 

Laconia,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  ,569. 

Lade,  a  small  island  over  against  Miletus,  ii.  52. 

l..ais,  a  famous  courtezan,  ii.  315. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  i.  077. 

J^ke  of  Moeris,  i.  161.  , 

Lamachus  is  appointed  general  with  Kicias  and  .Meibiades,  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Athenians  against  Sicily,  ii.  302  ;  his  poverty  makes  him  contemptible  to 
the  troops,  315 ;  he  is  killed  ai  the  siege  of  Syracus  i,  :','2fi. 

I.iamia.  courtezan  to  Demetrius  ;  her  enormous  expenses,  iii.  498  ;  pleasantry  of 
a  comic  poet  in  respect  to  her,  499. 

Lamia,  city  of  'J'hessaly,  famous  for  the  victoiy  of  the  Athenians  over  Anti- 
pater,  iii.  .392. 

Lands  :  distribution  of  them  instituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  i.  OSG  ;  reflection 
upon  that  partition,  698. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos.  is  repudiated  by  that  prince,  iii.  596 ;  An- 
tiochus  takes  her  again,  604  ;  she  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  604  ;  and  Seleucns 
Callinicus  to  be  declared  king  in  his  stead.  601 ;  «)ie  causes  Beremce  and  her 
son  to  be  put  to. death,  604  ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  606. 

Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  marries  Antiochus  the  Great, 
iii.  680. 

Laodice,  sis  I  er  of  Demetrius  .Soter,  and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
is  put  to  death  by  Ammoidus,  favorite  of  Alexa:.dcr  Bala,  iv.  3'.i2. 

Laodice,  widow  or  Ariarathes  A'l  ,  acts  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  six 
princes,  her  children,  iv.  ,50."");  she  poisons  live  of  them,  and  prepares  to  do  the 
same  by  the  sixth,  505  ;  she  is  p  t  to  death  by  the  people,  fiOS. 

Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates  Knpator,  mairies  first  Ariarathes  VII.  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  afterwanls  Niconiedes.  king  of  Bilhynia,  iv.  505,  506;  part  which 
he  makes  her  act  at  Rome,  before  the  senate.  506.  566. 

Laometion,  one  of  Alexander's  captains  ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  that 
princti'sdeath,  iii.  387  ;  he  is  dispossessed  of  them  by  Nicanor,  who  takes  him 
prisoner,  416. 

Laranda,  city  of  Pisidia,  revolts  against  Perdiccas,  iii.  407  ;  tragical  end  of  that 
city, 407. 

Larissa,  city  of  Thessaly,  i.  669. 

Lasthenes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts  that  city  into  the  hands  of 
Philip,  iii.  77. 

La-sthenes,  of  Crete,  supplies  Demetrius  Nicator  with  troops  for  ascending  the 
throne  of  Syria,  iv.  392,  393  ;  his  bad  conduct  makes  that  prince  commit  many 
faults,  394.  " 

Lathyms. — See  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 

Laws:  origin  and  institution  of  laws,  i.  176;  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  178;  laws  of 
Crete,  ii.  560  ;  laws  of  Si>arta,  i.  684  :  laws  of  Athens,  709. 

Leaping  :  an  exercise  among  the  Greeks,  i.  7s. 

Legion,  Roman  :  soldiereof  which  it  was  composed,  i.  .359. 

Legislators,  famous  ones  of  antiquity  :  Draco,  i.  705,  &e.,  707  ;  Solon,  707  ;  Lycur- 
gus, 684  ;  Charondas,  ii.  2.3;};  Zaleiictis,  235.  • 

Leiex,  first  king  of  Lacedajmonia,  i.  677. 

Lentiscus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken  pri.soner  by  Demetrius,  and  sent  back  to  his 
father  by  th.at  prince,  iii.  475. 

Lentulus  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Romans  to  watch  over  Boeotia,  during  the  war 
with  Perseus,  iv.  261. 

Lentulus,  consul,  is  ordered  to  reinstate  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne,  iv. 
6.38  ;  he  is  prevented  from  executing  that  commission  by  a  pretended  oracle  of 
the  Sibyls,  639. 

Leon,  Corintliian,  defends  the  citadel  of  SyracuMAgainst  Icetaa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ii.  697. 
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Leon,  Athenian,  is  sent  deputy  with  Timagoras  to  tlie  court  of   Persia,  and  ac- 
cuses his  colleague  at  liis  return,  ii.  739. 
Leoiiatus,  one  of  Alexander  s  captains  :  provluoe-i  that  fell  to  1  i  u  after  that 
prince's  death,  lii.  387  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Antipater  besieg«d  iu  Lamia, 
oiCJ ;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  394. 
l>ouida.«,  governor  of  Alexander,  iii,  131. 

Leonidiis  1.,  king  of  Sparta,  defends  ihe  pass  of  ThermopylJE  with  unparalleled 
bravery,  agjiinst  the  iinuimorable  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  'JO  ;  he  is  killed  there, 
101 ;  the  l^aeeilajnionians  erect  him  a  magniticent  monument,  102. 
Leonidas  II.  reigns  at  Sparta  jointly  with  Agis,  iii.  63+  ;  lie  oppo.-es  the  design 
of  that  i)rince,  640  ;  he  is  divested  of  the  Bovereignty,  611 ;  he  escapes  to  Tegaea, 
642 ;  he  is  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  thione,  C45  ;  ho  lays  snares  for 
Agis,  646 ;  and  puts  him  to  ileath,  64H  ;  lie  obliges  the  wife  of  tjiat  piince  to 
marry  his  son  Cleomeiies,  6o0  ;  deatli  of  Leoiiidus,  651 ;  his  character,  C35. 
Leontid  s,  polemarcli  of  Thebes,  put  the  citadel  of  tliat  place  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ijacedaiiiionians.  ii.  707  ;  he  imprisons  Ismenius,  who  was  his  opponent, 
707  ;  he  sends  persons  to  Atliens  to  a.-sassiiiate  the  principal  exiles,  712  ; 
Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  kills  him,  716- 

Leontinm,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  301. 

Leontius,  Philip's  general,  insults  Aratus  grossly  at  a  feast,  iii.  718  ;  he  is 
security  for  the  fine  laid  on  Mesralcas  upon  tlie  same  account,  718  ;  Philip 
takes  the  command  of  his  troops  from  him,  and  puts  him  to  death,  722. 

Leosthenes,  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alexander's  deatli,  and  animates 
them  to  throw  olT  the  jNlacedonian  yoke,  iii.  390  ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  Ihe  Greeks  allied  against  Antipater,  391;  his  glorious  exploits,  379;  he 
receives  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  dies  soon  after,  39.5. 

Leontychides,  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  in  conjunction  with  Xantliippus  the 
Athenian,  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Persians  near  Mycale,  ii.  132. 

Leoiitychides,  king  of  Laceda3monia,  in  conjunction  with  Xantliippus  the 
Athenian,  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Persians  near  Mycale,  ii.  132. 

Leontychides,  son  of  'f  imea,  wife  of  Agis,  passes  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and 
for  ihat  reason  is  excluded  the  throne,  ii.  316,  4,54. 

Leptiiius,  brother  of  Diony.sius,  is  put  to  flight  by  the  Carthagiidans  with  the 
fleet  under  his  coBimand,  ii.  633  ;  he  is  banished,  64(>  ;  soon  jifler  recalled,  and 
marries  the  daughter  of  Dlonysiiis,  616,  647  ;  he  kills  Calippus,  Dion's  mur- 
d  'rer,  685  ;  he  surrenders  himself  to  Timoleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corinth,  700. 

Leptiiius.  Syrian,  kills  Octaviua  the  Koman  ambassador,  iv.  384  ;  Demetrius 
delivers  him  up  to  the  senate,  .■187, 

Leptiiius.  Syracusan,  Hiero's  fatlier-in-law,  iv.  514. 

Lesbos,  island  of  Crete,  i.  670  ;  revolt  of  that  island  against  the  Athenians,  ii. 
2.59;  the  Athenians  reduce  it  to  its  former  obedience,  2i)3. 

Letters  :  invention  of  letters  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadinus,  i.  214. 

I^eucon,  king  in  the  Bosphoruj  ;  mutual  generosity  between  that  prince  and  the 
Atheidans,  iii.  46. 

Leuctra,  small  town  of  Bteotia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  the 
Lacedienionians,  ii.  726. 

Leontychides  i-i  elected  king  of  Sparta  in  the  room  of  Demaratus,  ii.  60. 

Levinus,  Koman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  iii.  .''60. 

Levinus  (M.  Valerius)  is  sent  into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  in  quality  of  prsetor, 
to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Philip,  iii.  734 ;  enemies  he  excites  against  that 
prince,  735.  &c. 

Library  :  famous  libraries  of  antiquity  ;  at  Alexandria,!.  175,  iii.  .523  ;  at  Athens, 
i.  720  ;  at  Perganuis,  iv.  339.  , 

Libya,  imrt  of  Africa,  iv.  444  ;  war  of  Libya,  or  of  the  mercenaries,  i.  318. 

Licinius,  consul,  is  sent  into  Macedonia  against  Perseus,  iv.  2.56,  2.57  ;  he  encamps 
near  the  river  Peneus.  265 ;  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  268,  269  ;  and  afterwards 
ga  lis  some  advantages  over  Pe  sens,  273. 

Liiicinius  (C),  the  consul's  brother,  commands  the  Italian  cavalry  in  his 
brother's  army,  iv.  267. 

Lighthouse  of  Alexandria,  i.  174, 

Ligoras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  makes  that  prince  master  of 
the  city  of  Sardis.  iii.  694. 

Liguria,  province  of  Italy,  iv.  343  ;  its  inhabitants  subjected  to  the  Marseillians 
by  the  Romans,  :'43. 

Lilybaeum,  city  of  Si<  ily,  besieged  by  the  Romans,  i.  318. 

Lines  of  circunu^alla  ion  and  contravallation  used  amongst  the  ancients,  ii.  256. 

Lioness,  Lceiia,  oV  Leona,  name  of  a  courtezan  :  statue  erected  in  honor  of  her  by 
the  Athenians,  i.  724. 

Lissus,  city  of  lUyria  :  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Philip,  iii.  733. 

Livi us,  consul,  is  sent  into  (Ji-alpine  Gaul,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Asdrubal 
iuto  Italy,  i.  371 ;  he  defeats  that  general  iu  a  great  battle,  373. 
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Loans  :  law  couoerning  them  ainovf;  the  Egyptians,  i.  17!) ;  in  what  manner  such 
as  lived  upon  borrowing  were  considered  among  the  Persians,  61-J. 

Lotus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  wliith  they  made  bead,  i.  200,  2(0 . 

Love  :  care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  ailiiiittlng  a)iytliiiig  into  their  dramatic 
poems  relating  to  love,  i.  102  ;  conjug:il  love,  model  of  it,  iii.  015. 

L'.icretius,  prret'ir,  commands  (he  Konian  lleet  sent  against  Perseus,  iv.  201  ; 
lie  besieges  Haliartus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  and  takts  and  demolishes  it  entirely, 
iv.  'HA. 

Lucullus  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  against  Mithridates,  and  gains  two 
great  victories  over  that  prince,  iv.  582  ;  he  is  elected  consul,  and  charged  with 
the  war  against  Alithridates,  .592  ;  he  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of 
C'yzioum,  594  ;  and  defeats  his  troops,  594,  ,597  ;  he  gains  a  complete  victory 
over  him,  597  ;  and  obliges  him  to  take  refuge  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
599  ;  he  sends  an  ambassador  to  demand  Mithridates,  509  ;  he  regulates  the 
aff.airs  of  Asia,  GOO,  &e.  ;  he  declares  war  against  Tigranes,  001  ;  he  besieges 
Tigranocerta,  005;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  608;  and  ta^es 
Tigranocerta,  609 ;  he  gains  a  second  victory  over  the  joint  forces  of  Mithri- 
dates and  Tigranes,  014 ;  liis  army  refuses  to  obey  him,  014  ;  Pompey  is  sent  to 
command  in  his  stead,  610  ;  Lucullus  returns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  honor 
of  a  irinnipli,  021  ;  his  character,  610  ;  means  which  he  used  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  5!<2. 

Lusitania,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain,  i.  26.''. 

Lutatius,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  puts  an  end  by 
that  victory  to  the  Punic  war,  i.  310. 

Luxury:  fatal  effects  of  luxury  among  the  ancients,  i.  655,  &c.  ;  almost  always 
attended  with  the  ruin  of  states,  0.57. 

Lycia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39  ;  it  is  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  iv.  329. 

Lycidas,  Athenian,  is  for  having  the  proposal  of  Mardonius  heard,  ii.  121 ;  he  is 
8tone(l,  121. 

Lyciscus,  deputy  from  the  Acarnanians,  endeavors  to  engage  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Philip's  party,  iii.  7."0. 

Lyciscus,  MtoWa^u,  is  accused  of  having  treated  those  with  great  cruelty  who 
would  not  espouse  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  330  ;  P.  ./Emilius  acijuits 
him,  330. 

Lycon,  Athenian,  commander  of  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  army  of  Pisuthnes,  is 
brought  into  the  views  of  I'is.-aphernes,  whom  he  joins,  ii.  280',  &c. 

Lycortr-is,  Polybius'  father,  is  sent  ambassador  by  the  Achseans  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphancs,  iv.  147  ;  he  is  elected  general  of  the  Acha;ans,  and  avenges  Philo- 
pcenien's  ileath,  161 ;  he  is  deputed  a  second  time  to  Ptolemy,  173. 

Lycurgus,  Son  of  Eunonins,  king  of  Sparta,  governs  the  kinjidom  as  guardian  to 
Charilaus,  his  nephew,  i.  684  ;  endeavors  to  reform  the  goverinnent  of  Sparta, 
and  makes  several  voyages  witli  that  view,  6S'5  ;  on  his  return  he  changes  the 
form  of  the  government,  Of^  ;  he  goes  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle,  and 
dies  voluntarily  by  abstaining  from  food,  695  ;  reflections  upon  Lycurgus' 
death,  096. 

Lycurgus,  .Spartan,  corrupts  the  ephoii,  and  causes  himself  to  be  elected  king  of 
Sparta,  iii.  705  ;  Chilo's  attempt  against  him,  709,  &c.  ;  Lycurgus  flies  into 
iEtolia  to  escajjc  the  ephori,  anil  is  soon  after  recalled,  724. 

Lydia,  conn'ry  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  .39  ;  king  of  Lydia,  48s  :  it  is  subjected  by  Cyrus, 
541  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  Lydians  contracted  alliances,  485. . 

Lyneeus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  675. 

Lyncestes  (Alexander)  is  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander  the  Great 
"and  put  to  deatjj,  iii.  270. 

Lysander  is  appointed  admiral  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  ii.  370  ;  he  became  very 
"powerful  wi;h  Cyrus  the  younger,  372  ;  he  beats  the  Athenian  fleet  near 
Ephesus,  373  ;  his  envy  of  Callicratidas,  sent  to  succeed  him,  375  ;  he  commands 
the  fleet  of  the  Laceda;nionians  a  second  time,  384  ;  and  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  the  Athenians  at  ..'Egospotamos,  388  ;  he  takes  Athens,  389  ;  and  entirely 
changes  the  form  of  the  government,  391;  he  returns  to  Spar. a,  and  sends 
thither  before  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  enemy,  392;  he 
is  sent  to  Athens  to  re-estaljlish  the  thirty  tyrants,  402  ;  he  strangely  abuses 
his  power.  408  ;  he  suffers  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  consecrate 
altars  to  him,  408;  upon  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus  he  is  recalled  to 
Sparta,  410  ;  Lysander  accompanies  Agesilaus  into  Asia,  4,58  ;  he  quarrels  with 
him,  460  ;  and  retunn  to  Sparta,  402  ;  his  ambitious  di*sigii8  for  changing  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  462  ;  he  is  killed  before  Haliartus,  which  he  was 
going  to  besiege,  472;  some  time  after  his  death,  the  plot  he  had  formed 
against,  the  two  kings  is  discovered,  480  ;  Lysander's  character,  ,372-376  ;  he  is 
elected  one  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta  by  the  favor  of  Agis,  iii.  6.38  ;  he  endeavors 
to  make  the  ))eople  receive  the  ordinances  of  that  excellent  young  king.  039. 

Lysaudra,  Ptolemy's  daughter,. marries  Agathocles,  sou  of  Lysiuiachus,  iii.  538  ; 
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after  the  murder  of  her  husband  she  retires  to  Seleucus,  and  engages  him  to 
muku  war  against  l^ysiiniachus,  538. 

Lysi.\des,  tyrant  of  INlegalopolis,  renounces  his  power  upon  the  remonstrances  of 
Aratus,  and  ru  ikes  his  city  enter  into  tiio  Achreau  league,  iii.  (>'Si ;  the 
Aeliicans  make  him  tii  ir  captain-general  three  times  succersively,  and  then 
expel  him,  63.i  ;  he  is  killed  in  battle.  G53. 

Lysias,  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  made  goveniorj  by  that  prince, 
of  part  of  his  dominions,  and  preceptor  to  Antiochus  Einjjhanes,  iv.  220  ; 
Antiochus  gives  him  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Jews,  229  ;  ho 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  233  ;  he  possesses  himself  of  the  regency 
daring  the  minority  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  o75  :  the  government  of  Ccelosyria 
and  Palestine  is  given  to  him,  370  :  he;  is  (lefea'ed  by  Judas  Maccabsetis,  377  : 
he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  379 ;  he  is  delivered  up  to  Demetrius  Soteri 
who  puts  him  to  death,  385. 

Lysias,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  defeated  the  Eacediemonians  near  the 
islands  Arginusae,  and  at  his  return  was  condemned  to  die,  ii.  378,  383. 

Lysias  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  goes  to  settle  at  Thurium,  ii.  233  ;  he  raises 
live  hundred  men  lo  aid  the  Athenians  against  the  tyrants,  405  ;  he  carries 
Socrates'  discoinse  for  his  defence,  52() ;  character  of  Lysias'  style,  .520. 

Lvsiclcs  commands  the  Athenian  anuy  at  Cheronsea  and  is  defeated  by  Philip, 
'iii.  109. 

Lysimachia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  iv.  62. 

Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains  :  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
Alexander's  death,  iii.  386  ;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus  and 
Cassaiuler  against  Antigonus,  451;  treaty  of  peace  between  those  princes, 
■which  i.s  immediately  broken,  461 ;  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander  and 
Seleucus,  against  Aniigonus  and  Demetrius.  499  ;  they  divide  Alexander's 
empire  among  them,  499  ;  alliance  of  Lysimachus  with  Ptolemy,  ,505  ;  he  takes 
Macedonia  fibm  Demetrius,  513  ;  and  divides  it  with  Pyrrhus,  515  ;  he  obliges 
Pyrrhus  soon  after  to  quit  it,  516  ;  he  marches  against  Seleucus,  gives  him 
battle,  and  is  killed,  541. 

Lysimachus,  Alexander's  preceptor,  accompanies  that  prince  in  his  expeditions, 
iii.  191. 

Lysimelia,  a  marsh  near  Syracuse,  ii.  318. 

Lysistrata,  comedy  of  Aristophanes  ;  extract  from  it,  i.  ICC. 

M. 

Maccabees,  martyrdom  of  them,  iv.  223. 

Macedonia,  Macedonians,  kingdom  of  Greece,  i.  669 ;  origin  of  the  Mace- 
donians, 672;  commencement  of  their  empire,  769;  kings  before  Philip,  iii. 
50  ;  reign  of  Philip,  54,  &c.  ;  of  his  n>u  Alexander,  137  :  Alexander's  successors 
who  reigned  in  Macedonia:  Cassander,  .502:  Philip,  his  son,  5<)5 ;  Demetrius 
Poliocertes,  507  ;  Pyrrhus,  513 ;  Lysimachus,  515  ;  Seleucus,  .541  ;  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  542  ;  Sosthenes,  540 ;  Antigonus  Gonatus,  549  ;  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus,  611 ;  Antigonus  Doson,  016  ;  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  674  ;  Perseus, 
iv.  200 ;  Macedonia  is  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  317 ;  and  some  time 
after  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  ,3.51. 

Machanidas  becon^es  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii.  7.37 ;  endeavors  to  subject  Pelopon- 
nesus, 759  ;  Philoi)«men  marches  against  him,  759  ;  Machanidas  is  tlefeated 
and  killed  in  battle,  772. 

Madathes,  governor  of  the  country  of  the  Uxii  for  Darius,  refuses  to  surrender  to 
Alexander,  iii.  243  ;  that  prince'  subdues  and  forgives  him,  243. 

Maecenas,  favorite  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  the  learned,  ii.  225. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  anil  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  those  provinces,  iii.  589  ;  he  causes 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  be  made  to  that  prince,  and  dies  during  the 
negotiation,  594. 

Magas,  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  iii.  68K. 

Magi,  directors  of  the  worship  of  the  Persians,  i.  G48  ;  their  religion,  651. 

Magistrate  :  duty  of  a  magistrate,  iv.  561. 

Magnesia,  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  39  ;  Artaxerxes  gives  the  revenues  of 
it  to  TheniistocleB,  ii.  164. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  m.ike  war  against  Dionysius 
the  elder,  ii.  6.32  ;  after  various  ell'orts  he  concludes  a  peace  with  that  tyrant, 
638  :  loses  his  life  In  battle,  i.  280. 

Mago,  the  former's  son,  commands  the  army  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Dionysius  the  elder,  i.  282  ;  the  Carthaginians  place 
liini  at  the  head  of  "^their  troops  in  Sicily  against  Dionysius  the  younger.  284  ; 
he  shamefully  abandons  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  284  ;  he  returns  to  Carthage, 
and  kills  himself  tlirough  despair,  ii.  698, 
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Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  sent  to  aid 
the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  i.  :.95  ;  he  goes  to  Pyn-hus  in  order  to  sound  his 
designs  in  respect  to  Sicily,  295,  '2'M. 

Mago,  liaunibal's  brother,  carries  the  news  of  that  general's  victory  over  the 
Koniaiis  at  the  battle  of  Cauna;  to  Carthage,  i.  :ii''2. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  taken  piisontr  in  Kaidiiiia,  i.  3G8. 

Magosa,  city  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  bj'  Alexander,  iii.  304. 

Maharbal,  (.'arthaginian  officer,  advises  Hannibal  to  inarch  directly  to  Borne, 
after  the  bailie  of  Cannae,  i.  362. 

IMahoniet :  vulgar  report  concerning  his  tomb,  iii.  601. 

Malli,  people  of  India,  their  war  with  Alexander,  iii.  .'525 ;  they  submit  to  that 
prince,  320. 

Mamertines,  people  originally  of  Italy,  seize  Messenia,  i.  298  :  defeated  by  Pyrr- 
hus,  iii.  571  ;  a  division  among  them  occasions  the  tirst  Punic  war,  i.  299  ;  iv. 
516. 

Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  is  pnt  in  chains  by  the  generals  of  Esarluiddon,  and 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  i.  467  ;  obtains  his  liberty  and  returns  to  Jerusalem, 
467. 

Mancinus  (L.)  the  consul,  Pico's  lieutenant,  engages  rashly  in  a  post,  from 
whence  Scipio  happily  extricates  him,  i.  413. 

Mandana,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  is  given  in  marriage  to  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  i.  501  ;  she  goes  to  Media,  and  carries  her  son  Cyrus  with 
her,  502 ;  she  returns  into  Per.-ia,  505. 

Mandanis.  an  Indian  philosopher,  refuses  to  accompany  Alexander,  iii.  320. 

Mandrociides,  young  Spartan,  supports  the  party  of  Lysander  the  ephorus, 
through  zeal  for  the  public  good,  iii.  G.39. 

Manethon,  Egyptian  jiriest,  author  of  the  history  of  the  Dynasties  of  Egvpt,  i. 
204. 

Maiiia,  wife  of  Zenis,  governs  ^tolia,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  ad- 
mirable conduct,  ii.  451 ;  she  is  assassinated,  with  her  son,  by  Midias,  her  son- 
in-law,  452. 

Manilius  (M.),  consul,  is  sent  against  Carthage  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Pui'.ic  war,  i.  406. 

Manilius,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares  a  decree  for  appointing  Pompey  to 
command  the  armies  against  the  kings  Mithriilates  and  Tigranes,  iv.  618. 

Manius  (Curius),  consul,  defeats  Pyrrhus,  and  obliges  him  to  (|tiit  Italy,  iii.  574. 

Maiiius  (Aquiliiis),  consul,  ends  the  war  with  Aristonicus,  iv.  410 ;  and  enters 
Rome  in  triumph,  411. 

Manlius  (L.)  is  appointed  consul  with  Regulus,  i.  302  ;  they  jointly  gain  a  great 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  near  Ecnome  in  Sicily,  302  ;  they  go  to  Africa, 
303  ;  Manlius  is  recalled,  303. 

Mantinsea,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas  over  the 
Lacedsenionians,  and  for  that  of  PhilofKipmen  over  Machan Idas,  tyrant  of  Spar- 
ta, iii.  T.TO. 

Mai-acanda,  capital  of  Sogdiana,  submits  to  Alexander,  iii.  276. 

Marathon,  small  city  of  Attica,  famous  for  the  viciory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Persians,  ii.  62. 

Marcellus  (M.),  coiisul,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  appease  the  troubles  there,  iv.  6.39  ; 
actions  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  .541 ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  542  ;  the 
considerable  lots  of  men  and  ships  by  the  dreadful  machine's  of  Archimedes 
obliges  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  bloclvade,  545,  .546  ;  ho  undertakes  several 
expeditions  in  Sicily,  547  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  means  of 
his  intelligence  in  ii,  ,540  ;  he  abandons  the  city  to  be  plundered,  555  ;  honors 
which  he  pa^  8  to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  r.55  ;  Marcellus,  at  first  as  prsetor, 
and  afterwards  as  con.sul,  gains  several  advantages  over  Hannibal,  i.  368. 

Marcius  (L.),  Roman  knight,  presei-ves  Spain  by  his  valor,  i.  370. 

Marcius,  ambiissador  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  lias  an  interview  with  Perseus 
near  the  river  Peneus,  iv.  2.57  ;  he  returns  to  Rome,  259 ;  he  is  sent  again  into 
Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  there,  261. 

Marcius  (Philippus  Q.),  consul,  charged  with  the  war  against  Perseus,  iv.  277  ;  ad- 
vances toward  Macedonia,  280  ;  which  he  penetrates  into,  and  takes  several 
cities  there,  280,  281,  &c. 

Mardonius,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  enters  Macedonia,  ii.  53  ;  his  ill  success  obliges 
Darius  to  recall  him,  .54 ;  he  persuades  Xerxes  to  invaide  Greece,  77  :  Xerxes 
chooses  him  one  of  hia  generals,  ill  ;  and  leaves  him  wiih  a  inimerous  army  to 
reduce  Greece.  114 ;  makes  ailvantagoous  otfers  to  the  Ath'snians,  119  ;  enters 
Athens  and  burns  it,  119 ;  defeated  land  killed  at  Plataise,  126. 

Mare  of  Phidolae.  i  86. 

Marontea,  city  of  Thrace  :  cruel  treatment  of  its  inhabitants  by  Philip,  iv.  156, 

Marriages,  laws  concerning  them  instituted  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  714. 

Mariamiie  uianies  lierod  the  Idumaiau,  iv.  467. 
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Marlus,  lieutenant  under  Mctellus,  supplants  tliat  general,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  appointed  general  for  terminating  tilt)  war  with  Juguitha,  i.  438  ;  whom 
lie  gets  jilt  )  hiti  hands,  and  makes  au  ornament  at  liia  triumpli,  439. 

Marius  (M.)  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mitliridates,  iv.  591 ;  talieu  hy  LucuUus,  and  put  to 
lieaih,  5:  5. 

Mai-seiilians  :  their  embassy  to  Kome,  iv.  313;  their  origin,  343  ;  they  settle  In 
Gaul,  344  ;  wisdom  of  tb.ir  gO">ernme;it,  344,  045  ;  attachmeiit  to  the  Konians, 
347  ;  obtain  grace  for  Phoea;a,  whieli  had  been  condemned  to  be  destroyed,  411. 

Masinissa,  Idng  of  Nuniidia,  espouses  the  party  of  the  Romans  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  314,  3)-8  ;  aids  the  Eomaim  against  Perseus,  iv.  255  ;  marries  So- 
phoaisba,  and  poiso-i.-i  her,  i.  399 ;  contests  betwjeu  hiu  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians, whom  he  defeats  in  battle,  3J9  ;  at  his  death  appoints  Scipio  iEmilianus 
guardian  of  his  children,  430. 

Masistus  sou  of  Darius  and  Atos-a,  is  one  of  the  nix  commanders  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  ii.  91 ;  tragical  death  of  Idm  ami  liis  (  hildren,  !:!(!. 

Massiva,  Numidiaii  princo,  is  munlered  in  the  midst  of  Home  by  Jugurtha's  or- 
ders, i.  430. 

Mastanabal,  Masinissa's  son,  shares  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  with  his  two 
brothers,  i.  431. 

Mattaniah  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Judah,  in  the  room  of  his  nephew  Jecho- 
iiiah,  i.  407. 

Matlathias,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  Antiochus,  iv.  222  ;  retires  with  his  family  to 
avoid  the  persecution.  222;  his  death,  227. 

Matho,  in  concert  with  Spendius,  causes  tho  mercenaries  to  revolt  against  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  320  ;  he  is  placed  at  their  head,  320  ;  takes  Hannibal  prisoner, 
aud  causes  him  to  be  hanged  up  iu  the  room  of  Spendius,  325  ;  taken  by  the 
Carthaginiaiis  and  executed,  326. 

Mausolus,  king  of  C:iria,  eute.s  into  a  conspiracy  against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  770  ;  ho 
subjects  tlie  lihodians  and  tlie  people  of  Cos,  iii.  24 ;  his  death;  honor  paid 
to  his  memory  by  his  wife,  24. 

Ma>!8eus,  governor'  of  Memphis  for  Darius,  abandons  that  city  to  Alexander,  iii. 
217  ;  commands  the  horse  for  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Arliela,  2.35  ;  surrenders 
himself  and  the  city  of  Babylon  to  Alexander,  236  ;  who  gives  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylonia,"  237. 

Mazrus,  Macedonian  lord,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  <  i  adel  of  Susa  by  Alex- 
ander, iii.  241. 

Meals  :  public  ones  instituted  at  Crete  and  Sparta,  i.  688  ;  ii.  5C!. 

Medea,  her  means  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  her  lather,  iv.  5  i7,  &c. 

Medes,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  Media,  i.  470  ;  lustory  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes,  477  ;  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  united,  571 ;  revolt 
of  the  Medes  against  Darius  Nothus,  ii.  282  ;  that  prince  obliges  them  to  return 
to  their  duty,  282  ;  manners  of  the  Medes,  i.  502  ;  manner  in  which  they  con- 
tracted alliances,  503. 

Media,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Asia,  i.  38  ;  description  of  that  kingdom  by 
Polybius,  iii.  777. 

Medicine  :  origin  and  antiiuity  of  medicine,  i.  640. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  is  jdaced  at  the  head  of  the  common  people  of  Athens,  un- 
der the  title  of  archon,  i.  677. 

Megabates,  noble  Persian,  occasions  the  miscarrying  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Per.-iians  against  Naxos,  through  jealousy  of  Aristagoras,  ii.  46. 

Megabyzus,  governor  of  Thraco  for  Darius,  occasions  the  permission  that  prince 
had  given  Ilystifens  to  build  a  city  in  Thrace  to  be  revoked,  ii.  42  ;  he  sends 
deputies  to  demand  earth  and  water  of  Amyntas,  4,3  ;  insolence  of  those  depu- 
ties at  th&  court  of  Amyntas,  and  revenge  taken  of  them  by  the  sons  of  that 
princ(!,  43. 

Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  is  one  of  the  six  generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii. 
92  ;  discovers  the  i)ldt  formed  by  Artabanes  against  Artaxerxes,  157  ;  charged 
with  the  war  against  the  Egyptians,  174 ;  whom  he  subjects,  and  promises  to 
spare  their  lives,  175 ;  in  despair  on  seeing  the  Egyptians  put  to  deaili,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaty,  revolts  against  Artaxerxes,  176  ;  defeats  two  armies  sent 
against  him,  177  ;  restored  to  favor,  and  returns  to  court,  177  ;  Anaxerxes's 
jealousy  of  ]MegabyKus  at  a  hunting-match,  178  ;  death  of  Alegabyzus,  178. 

Megacles,  son  of  Alcmseon,  puts  himself  at  tlie  head  of  one  of  the  factions  that 
divided  Athens  in  Solon's  time,  i.  717  ;  his  marriage  with  Agorista,  daughter  of 
Clisthenes,  717  ;  drives  Pisistratus  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  after  recalls  him, 
720  ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  720. 

Megacles,  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  558  ;  that  prince  in  a  battle  gives  his  mantle  and 
arms  to  Megacles,  and  disguises  himself  in  his,  559  ;  Megacles  is  wounded  and 
uidiorsed  in  the  battle,  559, 

Megadates  is  appf>inte<l  viceroy  of  Syria  by  Tigranes,  and  governs  that  kiugdoin 
fourteeu  years,  iv.  437  ;  Tigranes  calls  him  from  theuce,  613. 
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goiiia  aiul  Bithynia,  592  ;  the  Romans  send  Lucnllus  and  Cotta  against  him, 
592  ;  Mithridates  defeats  Cotta  by  saa  and  land,  5!)2  ;  lie  forms  the  siege  of  Cyz- 
icum,  593 ;  Lucullus  obliges  him  to  raise  it,  and  defeats  his  troops,  59-i ;  he 
takes  the  field  to  oppose  tlie  progressof  Lucul.Uis,  597  ;  he  is  cnlirely  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly,  597  ;  he  sends  orders  to  his  sisters  and  wives  to  die,  598  ;  he 
retires  to  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law,  599  ;  Tigranes  sends  him  back  into  I'onlus  to 
raise  troop ;,  604 ;  he  endeavors  to  console  Tigranes  after  his  defeat,  C09  ;  those 
two  princes  apply  in  concert  to  raising  now  forces.  610  ;  they  are  defeated  by 
LucuUus,  6U  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  misunder.-tanding  in  the  Roman  army, 
he  recovers  all  his  dominion^;,  616  ;  he  is  defeated  on  several  occusionsby  Pom- 
pey,  622  ;  he  endeavors  in  vain  to  find  an  asylum  with  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law, 
623;  he  retires  into  Ihe  Bosphorns,  (126 ;  he  puts  his  son  Xipharos  to  death, 
628 ;  he  makes  pi  o j(>sals  of  peace  to  Pompey,  which  are  rejected,  630  ;  he  forms 
the  deign  of  attacking  the  Romans  in  Italy,  631  ;  Pharnaces  makes  the  army 
revolt  against  Mithridates,  who  kills  himself,  632  ;  character  of  Mithridates, 
(>33. 

Mithridates  1.,  king  of  the  Parthians,  defeats  Demeirins  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
iv.  401 ;  he  carries  that  prince  into  his  kingdom,  and  gives  him  his  daughter 
Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  401. 

Mithridates  II.,  siirnamed  tlie  Great,  ascends  the  throne  of  Parthia,  iv.  417  ;  he 
re-establishes  Antiooluis  Eusebes,  435 ;  he  sends  an  ambassador  to  Sylla  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  472  ;  his  death,  472. 

Mithridates  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  473;  Orodes, his  brother,  dethrones  and  puts 
him  to  death,  473. 

Mithridiites,  Persian  lord,  boasts  of  having  given  Tyrus  the  Younger  his  mortal 
wound,  it.  421  ;  Parysatis  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  447. 

Mithridates,  eunuch  and  great  chamberlain  of  Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  uiat  prince,  ii.  157  ;  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  troivghs,  160. 

Mithridat'^s  of  Pergamus  brings  troops  to  Caesar  in  Egypt,  iv.  651. 

Mithrobar/aiies,  favorite  of  Tigranes,  is  sent  against  Lucullus,  iv.  604  ;  himself 
and  his  troops  are  cut  to  pieces,  604. 

Mitylene,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  i.  670  ;  that  city  is  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  263. 

Mnasippus  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the  Lacedsemonians'to  retake  Corcyra  from  the 
Athenians,  ii.  721  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  721 

Mnaskires,  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  472. 

Mnevis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  172. 

Modesty  r  traces  of  it  among  the  ancients,  i.  488 ;  it  was  absolutely  neglected  at 
Sparta,  705. 

Mceris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  207  ;  famous  lake  made  by  him,  161. 

Moloch,  na  ne  given  Saturn  in  Scriptu)  e,  i.  210. 

Molo  is  uvdiVi  governor  of  Media  by  Anliochus  the  Gre.it,  iii.  678;  he  makes  him- 
self sovereign  in  his  province,  679  ;  but,  being  defeaied,  he  kills  himself  in  de- 
spair, 683. 

Monarchy  :  original  design  of  monarchv,  i.  479  ;  the  best  form  of  goverimient,  i. 
(;02. 

Monima  of  Ionia  :  Mithridates  carries  her  with  him  in  his  train,  iv.  571 ;  she 
marries  that  prince,  598 ;  tragical  death  of  that  princess.  599. 

Monuments  erected  l>y  the  ancients  for  those  who  died  for  their  country,  ii.  68 
101 ;  what  kind  of  monuments  the  most  durable,  222. 

Motya,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  207. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  i.  189. 

Mummius,  consul,  is  charged  with  the  war  in  Achaia,  iv.  355  ;  defeats  the  Achae- 
ans,  ,357  ;  takes  Corinih  and  demolishes  it,  ,357  ;  preserves  tlie  statue  of  Philo- 
poemen,  .>6l ;  his  disinterestedness,  ."(il  ;  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  362  ;  goes  on 
an  emba.-sy  into  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece,  406. 

Murena  commands  the  left  wing  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cherona;.i,  iv. 
.578;  Svllii,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  leaves  him  the  government  of  Asia,  588  ; 
he  makes  war  against  Jdithridates,  589 ;  and  is  defeated,  589  ;  he  receives  the 
honor  of  a  triumph,  .089, 

MusjBum,  academy  of  the  learned,  instituted  under  that  name  at  Alexandria,  iii. 
522  ;  description  of  that  building  called  Mus:eum,  ,523. 

Musicanus,  Indian  prince:  subjected  by  Alexander,  iii,  330. 

Music  ;  to  what  perfection  carried  by  the  ancients,  i.  637 ;  considered  by  the 
Greeks  an  essential  part  in  the  education  of  youth,  ii.  586  ;  theatre  of  music  at 
Athens,  196  ;  prize  of  music  instituted  at  the  feast  of  Panathenea  by  Pericles, 
i.43. 

Mycale,  promontoi-y  of  Ionia,  where  the  Greeks  obtain  a  famous  victory  over  the 
Persians,  ii.  1.3»!, 

Myceuas,  cjty  of  Argos,  i.  675  ;  kings  of  Mycenae,  676. 
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Myceriiius,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  217  ;  niiUhiess  of  his  reign,  217. 

Myion,  AtUeniun  scurptor,  i.  75. 

Myroiildes,  general  of  the  Athenians,  defeats  tlie  Spartans  near  Taiiagra  In  Boeo- 

tia,  ii.  189. 
Myrto,  supposed  second  wife  of  Socrates,  from  wboni  he  had  much  to  suffer,  ii. 

508. 
Myscellus,  Achsean  general,  founder  of  Crotona,  ii.  2.31. 
Mvsteries :    feasts  of  the  less  and  greater  mysteries  celebrated  at  Athens  in 

honor  of  Ceres  Eleusiiia,  i.  47. 

N. 

Uabarzaxes,  general  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of  Darius,  perpetrates  a  horrible 
crime  upon  the  per«on  of  that  prince,  iii.  250  ;  he  retires  into  Hyrcauia,  2.52  ; 
he  surrenders  himself  to  Alexander  upon  his  promise^  261. 

Nabis  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii.  705  ;  instances  of  his  avari<'e  and  cru- 
elty,iv.-U;  iii.  765;  Philip  puis  Argi'S into  his  ha  ids  ;  y  w.iyof  deposit, iv.  45;  X.-x- 
bis  declares  for  the  Romans  against  thai  prince,  -16 ;  the  Romans  declare  war 
against  him,  67..;  Q.  Flaminius  marches  against  him,  67;  besieges  him  in 
Sparta,  69;  obliges  him  to  demand  peace,  72  ;  and  grants  it  him,  72;  Nabia 
breaks  the  treaty,  78 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Philopoemen,  .'>3  ;  and  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Sparta,  84  ;  he  is  killed,  88. 

Kabonassar,  or  Belesis,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  462. 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babyloji,  joins  with  Cyaxares.  king  of  Media,  besieges  and 
entirely  ruins  Nineveh,  i.  468  ;  he  associates  his  son  Nebuchodonosor  with  him 
in  the  empire,  and  sends  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Nechao,  468  ;  his 
death,  469. 

Kaphtlia,  kind  of  bitumen  very  combustible,  iii.  237. 

Naravasus,  Xumidian  lord,  joins  Barca  in  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  i.  322. 

Navy  :  naval  affairs  of  the  ancients,  ii.  598. 

Naupactum,  city  of  ^Etolia,  i.  669  ;  taken  by  Acillus,  iv.  102. 

Naxos,  island,  one  of  the  Cyclade8,ii.  45  ;  a  "sedition  there  occasions  the  revolt  of 
the  lonians  against  Darius,  45. 

Neapolis,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  so  called,  ii.  318. 

Kearchus,  officer  of  Alexander,  surveys  the  coast  from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  iii.  334  ;  he  succeeds  in  his  enterprise,  334. 

Nebuchodonosor  I.,  or  Saosdochnius,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  467  ;  attacked  by  Phra- 
ortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  483  ;  whom  lie  defeats  and  puts  to  death,  468,  483 ; 
sends  Holofernes,  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  him  upon  the  people  who 
had  refused  him  aid,  483  ;  entire  defeat  of  liis  army,  483. 

Nebuchodonosor  II.  is  as-sociated  in  the  eini)ire  of  "Assyria  by  Nabopolassar,  i. 
468,228;  defeats  Nechao,  and  conquers  Syria  and  Palestine,  4()9 ;  takes  .Jeru- 
salem, makes  himself  master  of  it,  and  carrii  s  away  a  great  number  of  .Jews  to 
Babylon,  4711  ^-  reigns  alone  after  the  death  of  his  father,  471  ;  his  first  drt^ani ; 
marches  ;igainst  .Jerusalem,  takes  it,  and  takes  away  all  its  tre  isnres,  471  ;  de- 
feats tlie  army  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Kgypi.  returns  to  Jerusalem  and  demolishes 
its  fortifications,  2.33,  471 ;  besieges  Tyre,  and  takes  it,  474;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Egypt,  where  he  takes  great  spoils  ;  his  second  dream,  473 ;  he  is  re- 
duced to  the  eomlilion  of  a  beast,  474 ;  he  recovers  his  former  shape,  re-as- 
cends the  throne,  and  dies,  474. 

Nech.ao,  king  of  Egj'pt,  i.  226  ;  lie  uiidertakoH  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  226;  able  navigators  by  his  order  undertake  to  sail 
round  Africa,  and  happily  effect  it,  226  ;  marches  against  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes  to  put  astop  to  their  progress,  226  :  defeats  Jo.-<iHh,  king  of  Judah,  who 
opposed  his  march,  227  ;  beats  tlie  Babylonians,  takes  f 'archeniish,  and  returns 
into  his  kiiig<lom.  227 ;  on  his  way  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  deprives  Jehoahaz 
of  tlie  crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jchoiakim,  227  ,  conquered  by  Nebuchodonosor, 
who  retakes  Carchemish,  228  ;  his  death,  228. 

Nectanebis  is  placed  by  the  revolted  Egyptians  up(u\  the  throne  in  the  room  of 
Tachos,  ii.  768  ;  he  is'  supported  by  Agesilaus,  768  ;  by  his  aid  he  reduces  the 
party  of  the  prince  of  Mendes,  769  ;  not  being  able  to  defend  himself  against 
Ochus,  he  escapes  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  returns,  iii.  .32. 

Nehemiah,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes,  obtains  permission  to  return  to  Jeru-. 
saleni,  and  to  rebuild  its  fortifications,  ii.  179  ;  he  acquits  himself  of  his  com- 
mission with  incredilile  zeal,  180. 

Neleusof  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theophrastus  had  left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  iv. 
587. 

Nemea,  games  instituted  near  that  city,  i .  66. 

Neolas,  brother  of  Malo  and  Alexander,  brings  the  latter  the  news  of  Malo'«  do- 
feat  by  Antiochus.  and  then  kills  himself  through  despair,  iii.  P83. 

Kooptolemus,  oue  of  Alexander's  captaiiis :  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  tlie 
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death  of  that  prince,  iii.  387  ;  he  joins  Anlipater  mid  Craterns  against  Perdio 
cas  and  Kuinenes,  410 ;  he  marches  wltli  Craierus  against  the  latter,  410  ;    Is 

•   killed  in  a  battle,  41 1  ;  character  cvf  Ncoptolemus,  409. 

Neoptolemus,  uncle  of  Pyi-rhus,  reigns  in  Epirus  in  his  nephew's  place,  i.  148  ; 
Pjvrhus  causes  him  to  be  killed,  149. 

Neoptolemus,  Greek  poet,  iii.  118. 

Neriglissor,_conspires  against  Evilmerodach,  king  of  Assvria.  and  reigns  in  his 
stead,  1.  4i5  ;  he  make^  war  against  the  Medes,  an<l  is  ki'lled  in  a  battle,  ,'')20. 

Nero  (C.  Clandinsi,  consul,  quits  his  province,  and  makes  haste  to  join  his  col- 
league, in  order  to  their  attacking  Asdrubal,  i.  ."72. 

Nevius,  iloman  officer,  surprises  Pliilip's  camp  near  Anpollonia  in  the  night,  iii. 
730. 

Kicandor  is  deputed  by  the  iEtolians  to  Philip,  iv.  77  ;  he  endeavors  to  engage 
that  prince  to  join  Antiochus  against  the  J{onians,  78. 

Kicanor,  officer  in  Alexander's  army  :  rash  boldness  which  costs  him  his  life,  iii. 
309. 

Nicanor,  Cassander's  brother,  is  pnt  to  death  by  Olympias,  iii.  4.34. 

Nicanor,  governor  of  Media,  surpiise<l  in  his  camp  by  Seleucus,  and  obliged  to 
fly,  iii.  407  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  b;ittie,  477. 

Nicanor,  officer  of  Seleucus  Cerauniis,  poisons  him,  iii.  678  ;  and  is  put  to  death 
by  Achajus,  678. 

Kicanor,  lieutenant-general  of  Antiochus  Epiphnnes,  marches  against  the  Jews, 
and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  iv.  1^30.  231  ;  Demetrius  Soter  sends  him 
with  an  army  into  Judea  to  assist  Alcinms,  385,  386  ;  and  is  killed  in  battle, 
386. 

Nicaea,  built  by  Alexander,  where  lie  had  defeated  Porns,  iii.  315. 

NiciaSj  general  of  the  Athenians,  niake.s  tliem  concliKle  a  peace  with  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  ii.  290  ;  opposes  the  war  ol  Sicily  in  vain,  303  ;  he  is  appointed  general 
•with  Lamachusand  Alcibiades,  302  ;  his  conduct  on  airiving  in  Sicily,  311  ;  after 
some  expeditions,  he  forms  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  323  ;  the  city  is"  reduced  to 
extremities,  327  ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  the  face  of  aiTairs,  327  ;  Nicias 
writes  to  the  Athenians  the  state  of  his  condition,  and  to  demand  a  reinforce- 
ment, 330  ;  two  colleagues  are  appointed  him,  332  ;  tbey  compel  him  to  engage 
in  a  sea-light,  in  which  he  is  defeated.  342  ;  as  is  also  "his  land  ai-my,  M2  ;  he 
hazards  another  sea-fight,  and  is  again  defeated,  343,  344  ;  he  detc"rmines  to 
retire  by  land,  345  ;  he  is  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  348  ;  he  is  con- 
demned to  die,  and  executed,  349. 

Nicias,  treasurer  to  Pei-seus,  throws  the  treasures  of  Perseus  into  the  sea  by  his 
order,  iv.  281  ;  yet,  for  that  act.  lie  is  put  to  death,  281. 

Jsic  icles,  son  of  Evagoras  ai  .Salamin,  ii.  761  ;  his  admirable  character,  761. 

Nicocle.*,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to  Ptolemy,  iii.  454  ;  he  makes  an  alliance 
secretly  with  Anligonus,  and  kills  liimself,  4.54. 

Kicocles,  tyrant  of  .Sicyon,  expelled  by  Aiatiis,  iii.  619. 

Nicogenes.iii  whose  house  'I'hemistocles  resides  at  A<lgea,  supplies  his  guest  with 
the  mi-ans  of  going  to  the  court  of  I'eisia  in  safety,  ii.  1()2. 

Kicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  refuses  to  desert  with  Theodotus,  and  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  iii.  689. 

Nicolaus,  venerable  old  maii,'plea<is  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian  generals,  ii.  349. 

Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  builds  Nicomedia,  i.  144. 

Kicorftedes  II..  son  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Konie,  iv.  341  ;  he  kills 
his  father,  who  had  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns  in  liis  stead,  341 ;  sets 
up  a  child  under  the  name  of  Ariarath'^s,  and  causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
cia  to  be  dem.anded  for  him  of  the  Pomans,  506,  .')07  ;  his  death,  :"67. 

Nicomedes  III.  a  cends  the  throne  of  Bithynia,  and  is  dethroned  by  IVIithridates, 
but  reinstated  by  the  Homans,  iv.  567.  &c. ;  again  expelled  b'y  Mithridates, 
571;  Svlla  re<onciles  him  with  INIithridates.  viho  lestores  him  liis  dominions, 
586  ;  >ficomedes,  in  gratitude,  at  his  death,  leaves  the  Koniaii  people  his  heirs, 
438,  591. 

Nicoii,  athleta,  adventure  thnt  happened  to  his  statue,  i'.  700. 

Nicostiatus  of  Argos,  general  in  the  army  of  Ochiis  in  Egypt,  iii.  ."^0. 

Nicostratus,  Achaean,  defeats  tlie  t  oops  of  Androsthenes  at  Corinth,  iv.  55. 

Niteus,  son  of  Codrus,  settles  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  780. 

Nile,  river  of  Africa  :  its  sources,  i.  }Ki  :  <  at.aracts  of  the  >,'ilo.  163  ;  causes  of  its 
inundation,  164:  time  that  it«  inundation  continues,  165;  measure  or  depth  of 
its  inundation,  165  ;  canals  of  the  Nile,  167  ;  double  prospect  occasioned  by  the 
Nile,  169  ;  canal  of  conununication  between  the  two  seas  by  the  Nile,  170. 

Nimr'>d,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  442  ;  history  confounds  him  with  his 
s(  n  Ninus,  4^13  ;  the  Scripture  tjlaces  hiiu  very  near  Abraham,  for  what  reason, 
444. 

Nineveh,  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation,  i.  445;  description  of  that  city,  445; 
kings  of  Niueveh,  462  ;  its  destruction,  467. 
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Kinus,  king  of  Assyria,  often  confounded  with  Nirarod,  i.  445  ;  builds  Nineveh, 

445  ;  conquers   the  Bactriaiis,  marries  Semiramis,  liaa  a  hou  by  her,  and  dica 

soon  after,  447. 
Kinyas,  son  of  Ninus,  reigns  in  Assyria,  i.  458 ;  effeminacy  and  sloth  of  that 

prince,  458. 
Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  475  ;  inscription  on  her  tomb,  475. 
Noammon,  famous  city  of  Egypt,  i.  221. 
Nomi,  or  governments  of  Egypt,  i.  154. 

Kumidians,  people  of  Africa,"  whose  principal  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  i.  398. 
Nypsius,  general  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  relieves  the  citadel  of  Syra<:u.se, 

closely  besiegeti  by  the  Syracusans,  ii.  676  ;  he  burns  and  plunders  part  of  the 

city  of  Syracuse,  678  ;  Dionysius  drives  him  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  had 

made  himself  ma.ster,  689. 
Nysa.  a  city  of  India,  supposed  to  be  built  by  Bacchus,  in  honor  of  his  nurse,  iii. 

30.!. 
Nyssa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus,  iv.  598. 

O. 

Obedience  :  model  of  it  in  the  Spartan  youth,  i.  690,  701 ;  means  for  obtaining 
voluntarv  obedience,  i.  508. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  1.  I,i6. 

Ocha,  si-ter  of  Ochus,  is  buried  alive  by  his  order,  iii.  14. 

Ochus  takes  the  name  of  Darius,  from  having  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of 
Smerdis  the  Magiau,  ii.  13.— See  Darius  1. 

Ochus,  son  of  Anaxeixes  Longimanus,  marches  at  the  head  of  a  great  army 
against  Sogdianus,  ii.  278  ;  whom  he  take.s  and  puts  to  death,  278  ;  he  a-icenda 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from  Ochus  to  Darius,  279. — See 
Darius  Xothus. 

Ochas,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  opens  his  w^ay  to  the  empire  by  the  murder 
of  his  brotlier.  ii.  772  ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  takes  the  name  of 
Ariaxerxes,  iii.  13;  cruelties  which  he  commits,  13 ;  successful  expedition  against 
Phoenicia,  27,  &c.  ;  Cyorus,  27  ;  and  Egypt,  31 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  pleas- 
ures, 34  ;   poisoned  by  Bagoas,  .34. 

Oclavia,  widow  of  Marcellus,  aiid  Mster  of  young  Caesar,  marries  Antony,  iv.  661 ; 
she  leaves  Home  to  go  to  him,  and  arrives  at  Athens,  66.'5 ;  Antony  forbids  her 
to  come  any  farther,  and  she  returns  to  Kome,  663  ;  affront  which'she  receives 
from  Antony,  r>67. 

Octaviiis  (On.),  praetor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet  against  Perseus,  iv.  287,  290, 
295,  308  ;  means  which  he  uses  to  make  that  prince  quit  the  island  of  Samothra- 
cia,  which  was  deemed  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum,  ;;09 ;  Perseus  puts 
himself  into  his  hands,  310  ;  Octaviiis  receives  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  322  ;  he 
is  sent  into  Syria  as  ambassador,  377  ;  where  he  is  murdered,  384  ;  the  senate 
erect  a  statue  to  him,  3K4. 

Octavius,  the  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  endeavors  in  vain  to  console  him  for  his 
defeat,  iv.  487,  488  ;  in  his  interview  with  Sureua  he  is  killed,  493. 

Odeon,  theatre  of  music,  ii.  196. 

ffibares,  Darius'  groom,  to  whom  by  address  he  secures  the  crown  of  Persia,  i. 
603.  , 

CEbazus,  Persian  lord,  cruelly  used  by  Darius,  ii.  37. 

Oligarchy,  what  it  is.  i.  3S5. 

Olthaces",  king  of  Colchis,  is  subdued  by  Pompey,  and  serves  as  an  ornament  in 
his  triumph,  iv.  6;J4. 

Olympiads,  their  epoch,  i.  678. 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  is  married  to  king  Philip,  and  has  by  him 
Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  ,59  ;  Philip  repudiates  her,  116  ;  Alexander  carries  her 
to  Epirus,  117  ;  Polysperchon  recalls  her.  and  divides  the  government  with  her, 
419;  she  causes  Aridseus  and  his  wife  to  be  put  to  death.  4:'.5;  Cassander  be- 
sieges her  in  Pydna,  takes  hr-r  prisoner,  and  puts  her  to  death,  405. 

Olympi'i,  citv  of  Elis,  famous  for  thet:!mple  of  Jupiter,  i.  66. 

Olympia,  casilo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  ii.  318. 

Olympic,  solemn  cames  of  Greece,  i.  66  ;  ladies  admitted  to  them,  67. 

Olynthus.  citv  of  Tlirace,  ii.  706;  the  Lacedaemonians  declare  war  against  it, 
706  ;  it  is  obliged  to  surrender,  709 ;  Olynthus,  upon  the  point  of  being  besieged 
by  Philip,  imnlores  aid  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  73  ;  Philip  makes  himself  master 
of  that  city  bv  the  treason  of  two  of  its  citizens,  and  plunders  it,  77. 

Onesicritus.  philosopher  and  historian:  Alexander  deputes  him  to  the  Brach- 
maus,  to  engase  them  to  join  his  train,  Iii.  320 ;  he  can  prevail  upon  none  of 
them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus,  3l'0. 

Onesimus  tries  to  dissuade  Perseus  from  making  war  with  tlxe  Romans,  quits  his, 
party,  and  retires  to  iiome,  iv,  283. 
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Onias,  son  of  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeds  his  father,  iii.  414  :  his 

death,  504. 
Onias,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  venerable  for  liis  piety,  iv.  200  ;  refuses  Ilelio- 

dorus  tlie  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  201 ;  deposed  by  Jason,  hie 

brother,  205  ;  his  death,  208. 
Onias,  son  of  the  fonner,  retires  into  Egypt,  and  builds  a  temple  there  for  the 

Jews,  iv.  391. 
Ononiarchus,  brother  of  Philomelns,  general  of  the  PhocsRfins,  takes  upon  him 

the  command  of  the  troops  in  his  stead,  iii.  68  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Philip,  and 

killed  in  the  battle,  68  ;  Ids  body  is  fastened  to  a  gibbet,  (i8. 
Onomastes,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Philip,  executes  the  cruel  decree   of  that 

prince  against  the  people  of  Maronea,  iv.  15(!. 
Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Oyrenaica,  revolts  against  Ptolemy,  iii.  465  :  he 

suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  by  Agathocles,  aud  carries  his  troops  into  the 

country  of  the  Carthaginians,  464  ;  i.  294  ;  they  put  him  to  death,  291. 
Ophra.  king  of  Egypt. — See  Apries. 

Oppius,  proconsul  :  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Mithridates,  iv.  570. 
Oracles  :    famous   ones  of  antiquity,   i.  51 ;    of  J,)odona,   54  ;  of  Tropho  ins  in 

Bneotia,  55;  of  the  Branchidie,  55 ;  of  Claros,  5G  ;  of  Delphos,  .'56  ;  their  nsual 

character,  59 ;  wnether  to  be  ascribed  to  Ihe  operation  of  devils,  or  to  the 

knavery  of  man,  60. 
Orations,  funeral,  made  for  those  who  had  died  lighting  for  their  country,  ii.aiS. 
Orator,  quality  most  essential  to  an  orator,  iii.  37,  &c. 
Orchestra,  part  of  the  theatre  of  tlie  ancienls,  i.  112. 
Orchomenos,  plain  of  Btvotia,  where  Sylla  defeated  Archelaus,  iv.  581. 
Orestes,  son  and  successor  of  Agamemnon,  i.  676. 
Orestes,  Itoman  commissary,  goes  to  Corinth,  and  notifies  to  the  Achaeans  the 

decree  of  the  senate  for  separating  several  cities  from  their  league,  iv.  352  ; 

flies  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  people.  352. 
Oretes,  governor  of  Sardis.  puts  Polycrates  to  death,  and  seizes  the  island  of 

Samos,  i.  596  ;  he  is  put  to  death  byDarius,  ii.  17. 
Oroaiides  of  Crete,  promises  Perseus  to  receive  liim  into  his  sliip,  and  embarks 

part  of  the  riches  of  that  i)riiu'e,  iv.  310  ;  he  run.s  away  with  his  treasures,  310. 
Orobazns  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sylla  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an 

alliance  with  the  Komans,  iv.  566;  Arsaces  puis  him  to  death  at  his  return, 

567. 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  473  ;  war  of  that  prince  with  the  Komans  under 

Crassus,  473  ;  Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory  by  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  puts 

him  to  death,  495  ;  grief  of  that  prince  for  the  death  of  his  son  Pacorus,  500;  he 

chooses  Phraates  for  his  successor,  who  puts  his  father  and  brothers  to  death, 

501. 
Oromasdes,  deity  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  651. 
Orontes,  son-in-law  of  Ariaxerxes  Mnemon,  commands  the  land  army  of  that 

prince  in  the  war  against  Kvagoras,  ii.  489  ;  he  accuses  Tiribazus  falsely,  490  ; 

ha  terminates  the  war  with  Kvagoras  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  490  ;  Artaxerxes 

punishes  him  for  his  false  accusation.  495. 
Orontes,  governor  of  Mysia,  joins  in  a  plot  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 

then  beirays  it,  ii.  770. 
Orphans  :  the  law  of  Charondas  in  favor  of  tliem,  ii.  233. 
Orsaces,  old  general,  accompanies  Pacorus  in  his  expeditions  by  order  of  Orodes, 

iv.  497  ;  killed  in  battle,  497. 
Orsines,  governor  of  Pasargada.  re-establishes  good  order  throughout  the  whole 

province,  iii.  3.36  ;  he  goes  to  meet  Alexander  with  magnitieent  presents,  336  ;  he 

is  put  to  death  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  r.agoas,  338. 
Ortliia,  inhuman  worsliip  rendered  by  the  l,aceda;monians  to  Diana,  i.  691. 
Osiris  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Megabyzus,  who  generously  sends  him 

back  to  Artaxerxes,  ii.  177. 
Ostan^s,  chief  of  the  Magi,  accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 

ii.  134. 
Ostracism,  sentence  among  the  Athenians,  by  which  persons  were  condemned  to 

banishment,  ii.  70  ;  an  end  put  to  it  by  the  banishment  of  ilyperbolus,  297. 
Osymandias.  king  of  Egypt,  i.  206  ;  magiiilk-ent  edilices  which  he  causes  to  be 

erected,  206  ;  famous  library  founded  by  that  prince,  207  ;  his  tomb  surrounded 

by  a  circle  of  gold.  207  ;  which  Cambyses  afterwaids  took  away,  593. 
Otanes,  Persian  lord,  discovers  the  imposture    of  Smerdis  the  Magian  by  the 

means  of  his  daughter,  i.  600  ;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  against  that  usurper,  600  ; 

re-establishes  Syloson  tyrant  of  Samos,  ii.  23. 
Othryados,  Ijacedaamonian,  obtains  the  victory  for  the  Lacedsemonians  over  the 

Argives  by  his  valor,  i.  129  ;  he  kills  himself  upon  the  field  of  battle,  129. 
Oxatnroe,  brother  of  Darius,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  iii.  175  ; 

Alexander  puts  BesBus  into  his  hands,  to  inflict  upon  that  traitor  the  puulsii- 
meut  he  deserved,  276. 
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Oxarthus  entertains  Alexander,  and  gives  him  Roxana  in  marriage,  iii.  293. 

Oxydrace,  people  of  iudia,  their  capitol  taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  o25  ;  thej'  sub- 
mit to  him,  327. 

Oxyrinchus,  city  of  the  lower  Thebais,  full  of  nuns  and  monks,  i.  188  ;  wonder 
related  of  that  city  by  the  Abbe  Fleury  iu  ecclesiastical  history,  188. 

P. 

Pacoms,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  enters  Syria  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  besieges  Antioch,  iv.  496  ;  he  raises  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  is  de- 
feated in  a  battle,  497  ;  returns  into  Syria,  and  is  defeated  and  killed.  500. 

Pagan  :  delinition  of  a  pagan  by  TertuUian,  ii.  168. — See  Paganism. 

Paganism :  general  reflections  upon  it,  i.  40 ;  absurdities  of  it,  51 ;  what  the 
highest  perfection  to  be  expected  from  it  was,  ii.  235. 

Palaniedes,  tragedy  of  Euripides  on  the  death  of  Socrates,  ii.  544. 

Palestine,  [irovince  of  Syria,  i.  39. 

Palestraj,  public  schools  for  wrestling,  i.  71. 

Palica,  city  of  Sicily,  a  temple  near  it,  famous  for  the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  taken 
there,  ii.  228. 

Palisadts,  difference  of  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  fortifying  their 
camps,  iv.  47,  48. 

Paininenes  commands  the  Theban  auxiliaries  for  Artabazus,  by  which  he  gains 
two  considerable  victories,  iii.  14. 

Pammenes,  Athenian,  relieves  Megalopolis,  besieged  by  the  Lacedsemonians, 
iii.  23. 

Paniphylia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 

Panatlienea,  festival  at  Athens,  i.  42. 

Pancratium,  Icind  of  combat  among  the  ancients,  i.  74,  75. 

Panetius,  Stoic  philosopher  :  he  accompanies  Scipioon  liia  embassy  to  the  kings 
of  the  East,  iv.  407. 

Pantauchus,  ambassador  of  Perseus  to  Gentius,  engages  that  prince  in  his  mas- 
ter's interest  aj^ainst  the  Romans,  iv.  293,  294. 

Panthsea,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  522  ;  conduct  of  that 
prince  in  regard  to  her,  624  ;  she  brings  over  her  husband  to  Cyrus,  524  ;  her 
discourse  with  him  previous  to  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  536  ;  her  excessive  grief 
upon  the  death  of  Abradates,  542  ;  stabs  herself  with  a  dagger,  and  falls  dead 
upon  herluisband,  542. 

Paphlagonia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38. 

Papiria,  mother  of  the  S(!cond  Scipio  Africanus  :  magnificent  liberality  of  Scipio 
in  regard  to  lier,  i.  425. 

Papyrus,  an  Egyptian  plant,  description  of  it,  i.  198. 

Paraliis,  last  of  the  legitimate  children  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the  plague,  ii.  251. 

Parasanga,  Persian  measure,  ii.  445. 

Parchment,  invention  of,  i.  199. 

Paris,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen  whom  he  had  ravished,  he  is  carried 
by  a  tempest  into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  i.  215;  Proteus,  king  of 
^SW^y  obliges  liim  to  leave  Helen  with  him,  and  to  quit  Egypt,  216  ;  Paris  re- 
turns to  Troy,  2IC. 

Parmenio,  one" of  Alexander's  generals,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  in 
the  expedition  of  that  prinee  again.->t  the  Persians,  and  does  him  great  service, 
iii.  148;  seizes  the  pass  of  Syria,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Issus,  ICS ; 
Alexander  confides  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Dama.scus,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
prisoners  to  him,  181 ;  Parmeiiio  advices  Alexander  to  accept  Darius'  offers, 
205  :  surprise  on  seeing  Alexander  prostrate  himself  before  the  high-priest 
Jaddus.  208  ;  Alexander  causes  him  to  be  killed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Philoias.  270  ;  his  praise,  272. 

Parniys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdi'^,  marries  Darius,  ii.  14. 

Parricide :  reasons  that  prevented  Solon  from  making  any  law  against  that  crime, 
i.  716. 

Partheniatae,  name  given  to  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  Lacedaemonians  : 
when  grown  up,  they  banish  themselves  from  Sparta,  and  settle  at  Tarentum 
in  Italy,  i.  131. 

Partheon,  temple  of  Miiierva  at  Athens,  ii.  1,94  ;  iii.  497. 

Parthla,  country  of  the  Parthians  province  of  Upijer  Asia,  i.  38  ;  beginning  of 
the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  470 ;  kings  of  Parthia  from  Arsaces  1.  to 
Orodes.  470,  &c. 

Parysalis.  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  JTothus,  ii.  279  ;  her  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, 371  ;  affection  of  Parysatis  for  her  son  Cyms,  393,  ."90  ;  she  obtains 
pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him",  and  causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to  his  govern- 
ment, 396 ;  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  Parysatis,  447  ;  poisons  Statira,  448 ; 
Artaxerxes  conflnes  her  iu  Babylon,  449. 
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Pasargada,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander,  iii.  2t9. 

Paterbemis,  officer  of  Apries,  not  liaviug  been  able  to  seize  Amasis,  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  is  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  that  prince, 
i.  231. 

Patisithes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  his  brother  Smerdis  upon  the  throne  of 
Persia,  i.  598  ;  he  is  killed  with  his  brother,  fi02. 

Patroclus,  governor  of  Babylon,  abandons  it  upon  the  approach  of  Demetrius, 
and  retires  into  the  marshes,  iii.  460. 

Patroclus  commands  the  lleet  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  558  ;  he 
causes  Sotades  the  satiric  poet  to  be  put  lo  death,  58U. 

Patron,  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises  Darius  in  vain  to  let  them  be  his  guard, 
iii.  HfiO. 

Paulus  jEmilius.— See  uEmilius. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  commands  the  Greeks  jointly  ■with  Aristides.  at 
the  battle  of  Platseae^  ii.  125  ;  his  pride  lo.se8  the  Lacedismonians  the  command, 
144  ;  his  secret  conspiracy  with  the  Persians  discovered,  145 ;  and  punished,  147. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  at  the  siege  of  Athens,  ii.  3ii0  ;  he  obtains 
peace  for  the  Athenians,  406  ;  he  neglects  to  join  Lysander,  and  is  summoned 
to  ai)pear,  but  refuses,  and  is  condemned  to  die,  472  ;  he  retires  to  Tegtea,  and 
dies  there,  472. 

Pau  anias,  Macedoni.an  prince,  possesses  himself  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii. 
52  ;  he  is  dethroned  by  Iphicrates,  52. 

Pausanias,  young  Macedonian  k)r<l,  cannot  obtain  satisfaction  from  Philip  for  au 
insult  which  he  had  received  from  Attalus,  assassiiuitos  Philip  in  revenge,  and 
is  torn  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  iii.  119. 

Pausi.stialus,  commander  of  the  Khodian  fleet,  defeated  by  Polyxenides,  and 
killed,  iv.  106. 

Pelasgus  teaches  the  first  Greeks  to  live  upon  acorns,  i.  674. 

Pella,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  iii.  49. 

Pelopidas,  Theb.iu  :  his  character,  ii.  710  ;  his  friendship  with  Epaminondas, 
710  ;  he  abandons  Thebes  and  retires  to  Athens,  707  ;  forms  the  design  of  re- 
instating the  liberty  of  his  country,  712:  elected  Bosotarch,  717;  drives  the 
garrison  out  of  the  citadel,  717  ;  he  causes  the  Athenians  to  declare  for  the 
Thebans,  717,  &c. ;  he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lacedemonians  near 
Tegyra,  722 ;  commands  the  sacred  battalion  at  Leuctra,  726 ;  he.  with 
Epaminondas,  ravages  Laconia,  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta  ;  at  his  re- 
turn he  is  accused  and  acquitted,  731,  7.'i5  ;  he  is  sent  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  and  his  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  7.38  ;  Pelopidas  marches  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pher®.  and  leduces  him,  740  ;  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  that  court,  and  brings  away  Philip  as  a  hostage,  712  ;  iii. 
52  ;  he  returns  into  Thessaly,  ii.  711 ;  he  is  seized  and  made  prisoner  by  treachery, 
742  ;  he  animates  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  against  her  husband,  74.!,  741 ;  lie 
is  delivered  by  Epaminondas,  74.^,  746  ;  Pelopidas  marches  against  the  tyrant, 
gains  a  victory  over  him,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle,  747  ;  singular  honors  paid 
to  his  memory,  748. 

Pelopidas,  sent  ambassador  by  Mithridates  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  declare  war  against  them  in  case  of  a  refusal,  iv.  568. 

Pelojionnesus,  south  part  of  Greece,  now  called  the  Morea,  i.  669  ;  Peloponuesiau 
war,  ii.  238. 

Pelops  gives  his  name  to  Peloponnesus,  i.  676. 

Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  i.  171. 

Pensions,  manner  of  giving  them  in  Persia,  i.  623. 

Pentacosioinedimiu.  citizens  of  the  first  class  at  Athens,  ii.  569. 

Pentathlum,  assemblage  of  several  agonistic  exercises  among  the  Greeks,  i.  76. 

Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycenas  with  his  brother  Tissamenes,  1.  676. 

People  :  description  and  character  of  the  people,  ii.  185  ;  iii.  19,  422  ;  iv.  342. 

Perdiccas,  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  made  king  of  Maceilouia  by  Pelopidas,  ii.  741 ;  iii. 
51 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  thelllyrians,  ii.  742. 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  receives  that  prince's  ring  a  moment  be- 
fore his  death,  iii.  356,  3b6 ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him,  387  ;  appointed 
puardian  of  Aridseus,  and  regent  of  the  empire,  386  ;  puts  Statira,  Alexander's 
widow,  to  death,  389;  quelTs  tlie  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  389;  puts 
Eumenes  in  possession  of  Cappadocia,  406 ;  marries  Cleopatra,  Alexander's 
sister,  408  ;  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Egypt,  408  ;  where  he  is  killed,  412. 

Pergamus,  city  of  Great  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  38  ;  its  kings,  145,146  ;  it  be- 
comes a  Roman  province,  iv.411. 

Periander,  king  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.  679,  737. 

Pericles,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  ii.181 ;  his  education,  181 ;  care  that  he  takes 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  of  exercising  himself  in 

.  eloquence,  182  ;  means  that  he  employs  for  gaining  the  favor  of  the  people, 
184  ;  reduces  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  18G  ;  Thucydides  is  opposed  to  him, 
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193  ;  he  adorns  Athens  with  magnificent  buildings,  194  ;  envied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 194  J  justities  himself  and  causes  Thuoydideslo  be  banished,  195,  196  ;  he 
changes  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the  people,  197  ;  his  great  authority,  197  ;  his 
disinterestedness,  199  ;  expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the  Thracian  Chersoncsus, 
203;  about  Peloponnesus,  203 ;  against  Eubcea,  204  ;  he  reduces  the  Samians, 
and  demolishes  tlieir  walls,  204 ;  causes  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  people  of 
Corcyra  against  th«  Corinthians,  205  ;  troubles  given  him  by  his  enemies,  211  ; 
determines  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  215  ; 
and  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  241 ;  he  prevents  them  from 
taking  the  Held,  while  their  lands  are  ravaged,  242  ;  he  makes  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  Athenians  killed  during  the  campaign,  245  ;  he  is  divested  of  the 
command,  and  fined,  250  ;  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son,  250  ;  the  Athenians 
reinstate  him,  252  ;  and  permit  him  to  enroll  his  illegitimate  son  among  the 
citizens,  254  ;  death  of  Pericles,  254 ;  his  praise,  254. 

Pericles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  defeated  the 
Lacedjemonians  near  the  islands  Arginusae,  is  condemned  with  his  colleagues 

-  to  die,  ii.  3f-2. 

Perintlius,  besieged  by  Philip,  and  saved  by  Phocion,  iii.  96. 

Perjury  :  punishment  of  that  crime  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  179. 

Porpeiina,  Roman  ambassador  to  Gentius,  is  imprisoned,  iv.  295,  296;  delivered 
by  Anicius,  and  sent  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victory,  295  ;  when  consul, 
defeats  Aristonicus  and  takes  him  prisoner,  410  ;  he  dies  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
410. 

Perseus,  first  king  of  Mycen^,  i.  075. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  last  king  of  Macedonia,  conspires  against  his  brother 

,  Demetrius,  and  accuses  him  to  Philip,  iv.  178,  179,  &c.;  his  speech  a^'aiust  his 
brother,  184;  removes  from  court  to  avoid  his  father's  indignation,  199;  takes 
possession  of  tlie  throne  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's  death,  200  ;  puts  An- 
tigonus,  whom  his  father  had  chosen  his  successor,  to  death,  246  ;  he  prepares 
for  war  with  the  Romans,  247 ;  he  endeavors  to  gain  allies,  247  ;  he  tries  in 
vain  to  bring  over  the  Achseans,  247  ;  the  Romans  are  informed  of  his  secret 
measures,  249  ;  Eumenes  contirms  them  concerning  his  proceedings,  250  ;  Per- 
seus endeavoi-s  to  rid  himself  of  that  prince,  first  by  assa'^sination,  252;  and 
afterwards  by  poison,  252  ;  rupture  between  him  and  the  Romans,  252  ;  inter- 
view with  Marcius,  257  ;  war  declared  in  form,  203;  Perseus  advances  with  his 
troops  near  the  river  Teneus,  2G5 ;  battle  of  tlie  cavalry,  in  which  he  is  victor, 
but  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  267,  2C8  ;  makes  proposals  of  peace  which  are 
rejected,  272,  273  ;  he  takes  frij,'ht  upon  the  arrival  of  the  consul  Marcius  in 
Macedonia,  and  leaves  him  the  passage  open,  279,  280  ;  he  resumes  courage 
soon  after,  281  ;  solicits  aid  on  all  sides,  290  ;  his  avarice  loses  him  considerable 
succors,  290  ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Paulus  jEmilius  at  Pydna,  305,  &c. ; 
taken  iirisoner  with  liis  children,  310 ;  and  serves  as  an  ornament  in  the 
triumph  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  320,  321  ;  death  of  Perseus,  .322. 

Persepolis,  caviital  of  Persia,  taken  by  Alexander,  who  burns  the  palace  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  iii.  247. 

Persia,  province  of  Asia,  i.  .38  ;  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus,  571 ; 
kings  who  reigned  in  Persia  ;  Cyrus,  571 ;  Cambyses,  588  ;  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
599;  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,ii.  14;  Xerxes.  75;  Artaxerxes  Longimauus, 
159;  Xerxes,  277  ;  Sogtlianus,  277;  Darius  Nothuw,  277;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
395;  Ochus,  iii.  13;  Arses,  34;  Darius  Codomanus,  .35;  destruction  by  Alex- 
ander, 253  ;  with  the- vices  which  occasioned  that  decline  and  ruin,  253;  i.6.56, 
661 ;  ii.  773,  &c.;  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  i.  604  ;  education  of  the 
Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  006  ;  government  of  the  Persians,  606  ;  form  of 
it  monarchical.  006  ;  coronation  of  their  kings,  ii.  395  ;  respect  paid  to  them,  1. 
605  ;  manner  of  educating  their  children,  606,  607  ;  public  council.  607  ;  admin- 
istration of  justice,  610;  attention  to  provinces,  614;  invention  of  posts  and 
couriers,  619 ;  care  of  their  finances,  622  ;  of  war,  629  ;  entrance  into  the 
troops,  629 ;  arms  of  the  Persians,  627  ;  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  627  ; 
military  discipline  of  the  Persians,  628  ;  their  order  of  battle.  028  ;  iiianner  of 
going  to  battle,  ii.  419  ;  quality  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  , 
after  that  prince,  i.  521,  634 ;  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Persians,  636;  their 
religion,  6i7  ;  their  marriages  and  burials.  653. 

Petalism,  a  kind  of  sentence  established  at  Syracuse,  ii.  228. 

Petra.  strong  place  in  the  NabathjBan  Arabia"  iii.  4.59. 

Petra  Oxiana,  inaccessible  rock,  iii.  2s'4  ;  taken  by  Alexander,  285. 

Peucestes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Oxydracfe,  iii.  325  ;  provin<'e8  which  tell  to  him  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
."87  ;  he  opposes  the  progress  of  Plthon.  and  drives  him  out  of  Media,  4.34. 

Phalanthus,  general  of  the  Spartans  called  Partheniatse,  settles  them  at  Taren- 
tiim.  i.  1.31. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  deBcriptiou  of  It,  ii,  60. 
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Phalaris,  his  bull  taken  at  the  siege  of  AgrigentuTn,  and  sent  to  CarUiage,  i.  27C. 
Phalecus  is  appointed  general  of  the  Phocwaiis  during  the  sacred  war,  in  the 

room  of  Phayllus,  iii.  6»  ;  he  pillages  the  temple  of  Delphos,  as  the  other  had 

done,  and  is  deiwsed,  69. 
Phalerus,  p<*rt  of  Aihens,  ii.  13!). 
PhamaeuK,  general  of  the  Carthaginian  caval'-y,  dares  not  take  the  field  when 

Scipio  i.s  to  support  the  foragers,  i.  412  ;  he  goes  over  to  the  lioinans,  412. 
Phanes  of  Haliearnusi^us,  general  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Amasis. 

foes  over,  upon  some  discontent,  to  Canibyses,  i.  nH'J  ;  the  Greeks  iii  tlie  kins  of 
Egypt's  service  murdor  his  children,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies  diink 
tlie'ir  blood,  590. 

Pharaoh,  common  nami*  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  i.  208  ;  one  of  them  gives  his 
daughter  to  Solomon  in  marriage,  218. 

Pharisees,  powerful  sect  in  Judea,  iv.  427  ;  persecution  of  Alexander  Jannseus 
and  his  party  by  the  Pharisees,  44a,  45G  ;  end  of  that  persecution,  457- 

Pharuabazus,  governor  of  Asia,  and  general  of  the  troops  of  D  irius  and  Arta- 
xerxes,  kings  of  Persia,  aid  ;  tlie  Lacedwmonians  against  the  Athenians,  ii.  3G4  ; 
he  makes  peace  with  tlie  latter,  307  ;  he  sends  complaints  against  Lysander  to 
Sparta,  40S  ;  hi-s  whole  province  is  ravaged  bv  Agesilaus,  46  » ;  interview  of 
Agesilaus  and  Pharnabazus,  4H9 ;  the  latter  charged  by  Artnxerxes  with  the 
war  against  Kgypt,  7(13  ;  the  enterprise  miscarries  through  his  fa  ilt,  70."). 

Phaniaees  revolts  agaijist  his  father,  .Mithridates.  and  is  elected  king  in  his 
stead,  iv.  G33  ;  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  liomans,  6:'A  ;  dri\eu  out  of 
Pontiis  by  Cu?sar,  65(1. 

Pharnacias,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  II.,  supplies  Sogdianus  with  the  means  for  assas- 
sinating t  hat  prince,  ii.  277.  * 

Pharos,  its  famous  tower,  or  light^house,  iii.  521. 

Phasael,  brother  of  Herod,  made  governor  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  466  ;  being  taken  by 
the  Parthians  and  put  in  irons,  he  kills  himself,  466. 

Phayllus,  general  of  the  Phocit-ans  d.irinfj  the  sacre.l  war.  plunders  the  temple 
of  Uelphos  to  defrav  the  expense  thereot,  iii.  69  ;  his  deatli.  69. 

Phayllus  of  (Jrotona,  his  love  for  the  Greeks,  and  valor,  iii.  23"). 

Phebidas,  Lacedajmonian,  sets  out  from  Sparra  at  the  h-jad  of  a  body  of  troops 
against  Olynthus,  ii.  707  ;  ho  seizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud,"707  ;  he  is 
deprived  of  the  command,  and  fined,  709. 

Phedyma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wife  of  Sinerdis  the  Magian,  discovers  that 
usurper's  imposture,  i  600  ;  and  after  his  death  marries  Darius,  ii.  14, 

Phenicia,  or  Pnnenicia,  province  "f  Sviia,  i.  30  ;  revolts  against  Oehus,  iii.  27. 

Pherendates,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Ochiis,  iii.  .32. 

Pheron,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  215  ;  action  of  that  prince  against  the  Xile,  215. 

Phidias,  famous  .'^taituarj',  ha;  thedirection  of  the  public  buildings  at  Athens,  il. 
19:") ;  ing/atitudo  of  the  Athenians  to  him,  212. 

Phila,  Antipater's  daughter,  wife  to  Craterus,  iii.  403 ;  and  after  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcete's,  473 ;  she  kills  hereelf  with  poison,  517  ;  praise  of  that  princess, 
40.!. 

Phila,  dau'hter  of  Scleucns,  marries  Antioohus  Gonatus,  iii.  505. 

Philadelphus,  name  given  ironically  to  Ptolemy  11.,  king  of  Egypt,  iii.  .520. — See 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Philceni,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  f^arthage,  sai'rifice  their  lives  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  i.  265  ;  the  Carthaginians,  out  of  gratitude,  consecrate  two  altars 
to  them,  260.' 

Phiiasnius,  LaeedLemonian,  accompanies  Hannibal  in  his  expeditions,  and  com- 
posjs  the  history  of  that  captain,  i.  396. 

Phiiammon  assassinatas  Ai-siuoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  iii.  C97  ;  for  which 
h3  is  beaten  to  deatli  with  sLave.^  l)y  the  ladies  of  honor  to  that  pnneess,  iv.  14. 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Menander,  in  his  own  life- 
time, i.  111. 

Philo-eres,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  i.  145  ;  iii.  591 ;  means  which  ho 

u.ies  for  suoporting  himself  in  ihat  kingdom,  591. 
.  Philidas,  o;e  of  the  conspiratore  against  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  finds  means  to  be 
made  their  secrotaiy,  ii.  712:  on  the  day  fixed  he  gives  the  tyrant  a  supper, 
714  ;  and  they  are  killed  at  hiHhoi!se,71(!,  717. 

Philip,  son  of'  Amynta  i  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  ;  his  birth,  iii.  50  ;  Pelopidas 
carries  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  ii.  741  ;  iii.  53 ;  he  flics  from  Thebes  into 
Macedonia,  and  is  placed  upon  the  throne,  ,53  ;  commencement  of  his  reign,  54  ; 
he  makes  a  cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  ,55  ;  hi  •  first  conquests.  5() ;  birth 
of  Alexander,  .">!) ;  I'hilip's  care  of  his  education,  59  ;  he  endeavors  to  subject 
Thrace,  and  takes  Metlione.  at  the  siege  of  which  place  he  loses  an  eye,  Cs  ;  he 
conciliates  the  amity  of  the  Thessalians.  and  expels  Iheir  tyrants,  69;  he 
endeavors  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylse  in  vain,  69 ;  he  takes  the  city  of 
Olyiithus,  notwithstanding  the  efEorta  oi  the  Athenlaus  to  orevent  it,  75 ;  he 
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declares  for  the  Thebans  against  the  PhocEeans.  and  begins  in  that  manner  to 
•hare  in  the  sacred  war,  78  ;  he  lulls  the  Athenians  with  a  falHe  peace  and  false 
promises,  79  ;  be  seizes  Thermopylfe,  reduces  the  Phocieans,  and  terminates  the 
sacred  war,  83.  85  ;  he  causes  hinifiolf  to  be  admitted  into  the  counsel  of  the 
Ampliictyons,  85;  on  liis  return  into  Macedonia,  he  pushes  his  conquest  into 
Illyria:n  and  Thrace,  85  ;  he  enter:^  into  a  league  with  the  Thebans,  Argives, 
and  Messenians,  for  attacking  Peloponuesw*  with  tlieir  joint  forces,  89  ;  Athens, 
declaring  lor  the  Lacedietnonians,  breaks  that  league,  9!) ;  Philip  makes  an 
attempt  upon  Eubtea,  91  ;  Phocion  drives  him  out  of  that  island,  93;  Philip 
forms  tiie  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  96 ;  Phocion  obliges  lum  to 
raise  botii  these  sieges,  99  ;  Philip  subjects  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  and 
the  Triballi,  people  of  Mcusia,  101 ;  by  his  intrigues  he  causes  niniself  to  be 
declared  generalis.dnio  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  101 ; 
he  seizes  Elata^a,  101 ;  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  enter  into  a  leMgue  against 
him,  108 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace,  which  are  rejected  by  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes,  107  ;  battle  of  CliEeronea,  in  which  Philip  gains  a  great  victory, 
111 ;  Philip,  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  causes  himself  to  be  declared 
general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  and  prepares  for  that  great  expedi- 
tion, 116  ;  domestic  troubles  in  his  family,  117 ;  he  repudiates  Olympias,  and 
marries  another  wife,  117 ;  he  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his 
daughter,  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  an(l  is  killed  in  the  midst  of  them, 
118  ;  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  I'M  ;  good  and  bad  characters  of 
that  prince,  121,  122. 

Philip  son  of  Demetrius,  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  674 ;  his  aifection 
for  A  ratus,  699 ;  he  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Achajans  against  the 
^tolians,  700 ;  different  expeditions  of  Philip  against  the  enemies  of  tlie 
Achfeans,  707  ;  strange  abuse  that  Apelles  his  minister  makes  of  his  confidence, 
708;  irruption  of  Philip  into  j5<;tolia,  713  ;  he  takes  Thermae  by  surprise,  715; 
excesses  committed  there  by  his  soldiers,  1 15  ;  prudence  which  he  shows  in  his 
retreat,  717  ;  trouble  in  his  camp,  and  punishment  of  the  authors  of  them,  718  ; 
irruption  of  Philip  into  Laconia,  719  ;  new  intrigue  of  the  conspirators,  720 ; 
their  puidsliment,  722  ;  Philip  takes  Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from  the  .^tolians, 
and  concludes  a  peace  with  them.  726  ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
729;  ho  makes  preparations  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  729;  he  is  sur- 
priseil  and  defeated  by  the  Komans  at  AppoUonia,  7.30  ;  his  change  of  conduct, 
bad  faith,  and  irregularities,  731 ;  he  causes  Aratus  to  he  poisoned,  732  ;  he 
makes  himself  master  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Lissns,  733  ;  ho  gains  several 
advantages  over  the  jEtolians,  737  ;  he  is  repulsed  near  the  city  of  Elis,  739  ; 
di.fereiit  actions  of  Pldlip  against  Sulpitius,  747,  &c.;  he  makes  peace  with  the 
Komans,  776 ;  ho  enters  into  a  league  with  Antiochus,  for  invading  the 
dominions  of  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes,  iv.  1) ;  bad  success  of  Philip  against  Attalus 
and  the  Khodians,  16  ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Ci.anians,  16  ;  he  besieges 
and  takes  Abydos,  17,  18;  he  ravages  Attica,  22;  the  Komans  declare  war 
against  him,  23 ;  he  makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  against  Athens,  23 ;  he 
endeavors  to  bring  over  the  jEtolians  into  his  party,  26;  he  is  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  .Sulpi  i  is,  30  ;  he  is  reduced  to  abandon  th'i  deliles  along  tlie  Apsus, 
36  ;  ineffectual  interviews  of  Philip  with  Flandninus  concerning  peace,  43,44  ;  lie 
is  defeated  by  Flamininus  near  Scotusa  and  Cynoscephale  in  'J'hessaly.  51,  52  ; 
the  Komans  grant  him  a  peace,  .56  ;  Philip  aids  Quintius  against  Nabis,  67  ;  his 
conduct  to  Scipio,  105  ;  Philip's  causes  of  discontent  from  the  Komans,  151  ;  the 
Komans  order  liim  to  evacuate  the  cities  of  Thrace,  156 ;  he  discharges  his 
revenge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea,  1.57  ;  he  sends  his  son  Demetrius  on 
an  embassy  to  Kome,  158  ;  complaints  a^'ainst  Philip  sent  to  Kome,  174  ;  the 
Komans  send  back  his  son  witli  ambassadors,  175  ;  Philip  prepares  to  renew 
the  war  with  the  Komans,  176  ;  plots  of  Perseus  against  Demetrius,  178 ;  he 
accuses  him  to  Philip,  182  ;  upon  a  new  accusation  Philip  causes  Demetrius  to 
be  put  to  death,  197  ;  he  discovere  his  innocence  some  time  after,  and  the  guilt 
of  Perseus,  197  ;  while  he  meditates  the  punishment  of  the  latter,  he  dies,  200. 

Philip  pretends  to  be  the  eon  of  Perseus,  and  seizes  the  iciiigdom  of  Macedonia, 
iv.  349  ;  he  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Tremellius,  3.51- 

Philip,  one  of  Alexander's  captair.s  :  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  the  prince's 
death,  iii.  387. 

Philip,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Antiochus,  destroys  the  city  of  Mopsuestia,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  iv.  435:  he  reigns  in  .Syria  with 
liis  brother  Demetrius,  after  having  driven  oit  Ensebes,  435  ;  his  death,  435. 

Philip  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  .ludea  by  Epiphanes,  iv.  211. 

Philip,  favorite  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  made  guardian  to  his  son  Antiochus 
Eupator,  and  regent  of  Syria,  iv.  235 ;  Lysias  usurps  that  employment,  and 
Philip  retires  Into  Egvpt,  375. 

Philip,  of  Acarnania,  physician,  known  from  the  salutary  draught  which  he  gave 
Alexander,  iii.  161. 
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PI  iliacus,  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconcile  the  states  of  Greece,  ii.  73T. 

PliUistus,  the  historian  of  Syracuse,  pays  a  tine  for  JJionysius,  ii.  615 ;  who 
banishes  him,  646 ;  he  is  recalled  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  657  ;  his  death, 
674. 

Philocles,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  Perseus,  is  sent  by  Philip  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  iv.  195;  at  his  return  he  delivers  a  forged  letter  to  that  prince,  under 
the  counterfeited  seal  of  T-  Quiutius,  which  occasions  the  death  oi  Demetrius, 
196  ;  Ptiilip  causes  him  to  be  seized  aud  brought  t-o  trial,  in  which  he  is  con- 
demned to  death,  199,  200. 

Philocles,  Athenian  general,  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Lysander,  ii.  389;  he 
is  put  to  death,  389. 

Philomel  us,  general  of  the  Phocaeans,  sets  them  against  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  determines  them  to  take  arms,  iii.  65;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and  takes  tlie  riches  of  it  to  pay  his  troops, 
66  ;  being  defeated  in  a  battle,  he  throws  himself  headlong  froni  the  top  of  a 
rock,  67. 

Philonides,  runner  to  Ale.xander  the  Great,  famous  for  his  swiftness,  i.  78. 

Philopflemen,  Megalopolitan,  determines  Ills  citizens  to  reject  the  otters  of  Cle- 
omenes,  iii.  664-6ti9  ;  he  signalizes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sclasia,  671  ;  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  the  battle  near  the  city  of  Elis,  739;  his  education,  and  his 
great  qualities,  740  ;  he  is  elected  general  of  the  horse  by  the  Aelueaiis,  743  ;  he 
reforms  the  ,Ach:ean  troops,  744  ;  he  is  ele(;ted  captain-general  of  the  Achaans, 
758 ;  ho  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Machimidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  kills 
him  in  the  battle,  762  ;  the  Achteans  erect  him  a  statue,  762  ;  honors  which  he 
receives  in  the  assembly  at  the  Nemean  games,  763  ;  Philopuemeii  is  defeated  at 
sea  by  the  tyrant  Nabi.s,  iv.  83  ;  ho  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  tyrant  near 
Sparta,  83 ,  aft«r  the  death  of  Nabis  he  seizes  Si>arta,  and  obliges  that  city  to 
enter  into  the  Achasau  league.  89  ;  he  refuses  the  presents  offered  him  by  the 
Spartans,  89 ;  he  secretly  favors  the  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be  de- 
clared against  that  city,  134 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Sparta  and 
reinstates  the  exiles,  134;  he  aliacks  Messene,  and  is  takei\  prisoner,  162; 
the  Messeinans  put  him  to  death,  163  ;  honors  paid  to  his  memory,  164,  165 ; 
trial  of  Philopcemen  after  his  de.ath,  165,  361- 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  commands  a  body  of  horse  in  Alexander's  expedition 
against  Persia,  iii.  147  ;  the  pretended  conspiracy  for  which  he  is  put  to  death, 
267,271. 

Philotas,  governor  of  Asia,  put  to  death  by  Pithon,  iii.  434. 

Philoxeuns,  poet,  favorite  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant ;  his  generous  freedom,  ii.  644. 

Philoxenus.  Macedonian,  seizes  Harpalus,  and  causes  liim  to  be  tried,  iii.  343. 

Phocsea,  city  of  Ionia,  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Homans,  iv.  411  ;  tlie 
Marseilliaiis,  originally  descended  from  that  city,  obtain  paidon  for  it,  411. 

Phocis,  part  of  Greece,  ii.  301  ;  it  is  ravaged  by  Xerxes,  106 ;  the  La^^edajmo- 
nians  deprive  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  custody  of  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
203  ;  Pericles  restores  it  to  them,  204  ;  the  Phocieans  till  the  ground  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  and  a.e  charged  with  sacrilege,  and  fined,  iii.  65  ;  they  take  u\t  arms 
against  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  65;  the  latter  make  war  against  the 
Phocaeans,  66  ;  Pliilip  reduces  them,  84. 

Phocion,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives  Philipoutof  the  Hellespont,  and  makes 
that  prince  raise  the  siege  of  Periuthuf  and  Byzantium,  iii,  99.;  he  rejects  the 
offers  of  Harpalus,  341  ;  he  endeavors  in  vain  to  prevent  the  .\theniansfrom  en- 
gaging in  tlie  Lamian  war,  3!tO  ;  he  is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians,  421  ; 
his  body  is  carrii^d  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  422  ;  the  Athenians  erect  a 
statue  to  him,  and  inter  his  bones  honorably,  426  ;  character  and  praise,  92, 
424.  426. 

Phcenix,  fabulous  bird  ;  wonders  related  of  it,  i.  171. 

Plioroneus,  king  of  Arjzos,  i.  675. 

Phraates  1.,  son  of  Priapatius.  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  471. 

Phraates  II.  succeeds  his  father  Mithridates  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  iv.  471  ;  he 
is  thrice  defeated  by  Aiitiochus  Sidetes.  414  ;  he  defeats  Antiochus,  who  is  killed 
in  the  battle,  414,  415 ;  he  releases  Demetrius,  415 ;  he  marries  one  of  that 
prince's  daughters,  416  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  aud  is  killed  in  the 
pursuit,  416. 

PhraatfS  III.,  surnamed  Theos,  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  472  ;  he  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  liomans  during  the  war  with  Mithridates.  172  ;  he  espouses  the 
part  of  Tigranes  the  Younger,  against  his  father,  473;  death  of  Phraates,  473. 

Phraates  IV.  is  nominiited  king  by  his  father  Orodes,  and  afterwards  -puts  him, 
wiih  his  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  to  death,  iv.  501. 

Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  succeeds  his  failier  Dejoces,  i.  482  :  subdues  Upper 
Asia,  482  ;  makes  war  against  the  Assyrians,  482;  he  is  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  483, 

Phrataphernes,  one  of  Alexander's  generals ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
that  prince's  death,  iii.  387. 
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Phrygia.  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  opposes  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  ii. 

358  ;  he  in  divested  of  the  command,  3o9. 
Phrynon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  killed  in  a  duel  by  Pittacus,  i.  736. 
Phvllius,  Lacedjemonian  otticer,  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Pyrrhus,  iii. 

680. 
Pliyscon. — See  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  sumamed  Physcon. 

Phyto,  general  of  the  troops  of  Khegiuni,  defends  that  city  against  Dionysius,  ii. 
63;i ;  Dionysius,  after  having  made  him  suffer  great  indignities,  puts  him  to 
death,  640. 
Pindar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  character- of  his  works,  ii.  224. 
Pirseus,  port  of  Athens,  ii.  139. 
Piromis,  name  given  to  kings,  said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  have  reigned  in 

Egyi)t,  i.  222. 
Pisaiider,  Athenian,  persuades  the  Athenians  to  recall  Alcibiades,  ii.  358  :  the 
.  Athenians  send  him  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  3.59  ;  at  his  re- 
turn he  fhangep  the  form  of  government,  360. 
Pisander,  Lacedsemonian.  is  appointed  by  Agesilaus,  his  brother-in-law,  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,  ii.  467  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Coiion  near  C'nidos,  and  killed  in  the 
battle,  476.   &c. 
Pisistratus,  Athenian,  makes  himself  tvrant  of  Athens,  i.  718  ;  lenity  of  his  gov- 
ernment, 71s  ;    his  death,  718;  his  character,  718  ;  libraiy  founded  by  him  at 
Athens,  720. 
Pi.'so  (Calphurnius),  consul,  command ;  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  i.  412. 
Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Darius,  revolts,  ii.  280  ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to 

death,  280- 
Pithon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  Anti pater,  iii. 
413  ;  he  causes  Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment, 434  ;  he  is  driven  out  of  Media  by  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Sel- 
eucus,  4.34  ;  Antigonus  puts  him  to  death,  431. 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  drives  out  the  tyrant  who 
oppressed  his  country,  i.  736  ;  he  commands  the  army  against  the  Athenians, 
challenges  Phrynon  their  general  to  single  combat,  and  kills  him,  736  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Mityh-ne  give  him  the  sover.  ignty  of  their  city,  736  ;  he  voluntarily 
abdicates  his  authority  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and  retires,  736  ;  his 
death.  736. 
Plague,  a  contagious  distemper,  and  description  of  that  disease,  ii.  246,  247. 
Plata;*,    city  of    Boeotia,  i.  699  ;  tlie  Plaiseans    distinguish  themselves  at  the 
battle  of  ^farathon,  ii.  61 ;  they  refuse  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  9.5  ;  the  Greeks  tie- 
cree  the  prize  of  valor  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius,  127  ;  they  in- 
stitute an  anniversary  festival   in  honor  of  those  who  died  at  the  battle,  131, 
1.32  :  siege  of  Pl:ita?a;  by  the  Thebans,  238  ;  Plataea;  besieged  and  taken   by  the 
Lacedseiiionians,  2.5.5.  269  ;  by  the  Thebans.  722  ;  the  Plataans  retire  to  Athens, 
7-3;  they  induce  Alexander  u>  destroy  Thebes,  iii.  141,  142;  that  prince  per- 
mits them  to  build  their  city,  2.35- 
Plato  retires  to  Megara  to  avoiil  the  rage  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  544  ;  Ke  travels  into 
Sicily,  629  ;  his  frieiidship  with  Dion,  629;  second  voyage  into  Sicily,  6.57  ;  won- 
derful change  occa.sioncd  by  his  presence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Young- 
er, 658  ;  a  conspiracy  of  the  courtiers  to  )irevent  its  effects,  659,  660  ;  he  quits 
the  court  and  returns  into  Greece,  662:  adventure  that  happens  to  him  at 
Olympia,  662  ;  he  goes  a  third  time   to  Sicily  ;  he  returns  to  the  court  of  Dio 
nysius  the  Younger,  664  ;  Dionysius  differs  with  him,  66.5;  he  permits  him  to 
return  into  Greece,  666  ;  his  death,  iii.  34. 
Plemmyrium,  isle  near  Syracuse,  ii.  319. 
Plistarchufi,  sou  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta^  ii.  146. 
Plisihenes,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Mycenae,  i.  676. 
Plistonax,  king  of  Laced;'  monia,  takes  pains  to  cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded 

between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.  289  ;  his  death,  374. 
Plutarch  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Athenians  to  aid  Eubopa  against  Philip,  iii.  91 ; 

his  pertidy,  93  ;  Phocion  drives  him  out  of  Eretria.  93. 
Poesy.  Greek  poets,  i.  726 ;  emulation  in  disputing  the  prizes  in   the  Olympic 

games,  H9  ;  poets  who  invevited  and  improved  tragedv  and  comedy,  91. 
Poleniarch,  magistrate  at  Athens,  employed  both  to  administer  justice  and  com- 
mand armies,  ii.  63.  578. 
Poliorcetes,   name  given  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  Iii.  453. 
Polysenus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues  the  people  upon  the  action  of  An- 

dranadorus,  after  the  death  of  Ilieronymus,  iv.  5.35. 
Polybidas,  Lacedsemonian,  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Olynthus,  and  takes 

that  city,  ii.  709. 
Polybius,  Greek  historian  :  his  function  at  the  funeral  of  Philopcemen,  iv.  164. 
165 ;  chosen  ambasbador  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  Achaeaus,  173 ;  elected 
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general  of  the  horse,  275  ;  deputed  to  the  consul  Marcius,  277,  278  ;  sareg  th« 
Achasans  a  considerable  expense,  282  ;  he  is  included  in  Uie  number  of  exiles, 
and  carried  to  Uome,  333  ;  his  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus, 
333  ;  i.  424  ;  returns  K^  Peloponnesus,  iv.  360  ;  zeal  in  defending  Philopcenien's 
memory,  360 ;  proof  which  he  gives  oi:  his  disinterestedness, 36i» ;  he  estiiblislies 
good  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  362  ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  accom- 
panies Scipio  to  the  sii^go  of  Numantia,  362  ;  after  Scipio's  death  he  returns  to 
his  o.vn  country,  where  he  ends  his  days,  362. 

Polybiiis,  o.'lieer  in  the  army  of  thj  Achasans,  iii.  761. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Sanios,  i.  596  ;  singular  history  of  that  tyrant,  596 ;  his  mis- 
erable end,  597. 

Polycrates,  rirst  minister  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  renders  that  prince  great  ser- 
vices, iv.  149. 

Polydamus,  famous  Athleta  of  antiquity,  i.  73. 

Pol'ydectes,  king  of  Sparia,  and  brother  of  Lycurgus.  i.  128. 

Polydorus,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  killed  by  Polyphron,  his  brother, 
il.  741. 

Polygamy,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  180. 

Polygnotus,  famous  painter,  generoup  action  of  his  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  69. 

Polyphron  is  subslituted  to  .lason,  tyrant  of  I'herre,  his  brother,  ii.  741  ;  kills 
Polvdorus,  his  other  brother,  and  ii  soon  after  killed  himself  by  Alexander  of 
Phorse,?!!. 

Polysperchon,  Syracusan,  kills  Callippus,  Dion's  murderer,  ii.  685. 

Pol  vsperchou,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  red  ices  a  country  called  Bubacene, 
iii.  294  ;  ridicules  a  Persian  for  prostrating  himself  before  Alexander,  for  which 
he  is  put  in  prison,  and  soon  after  pardoned,  297  ;  he  takes  the  city  of  Oro,  305  ; 
he  is  appointed  regent  f if  the  kingdom,  and  governor  of  Macedonia  by  Antipator, 
417  ;  he  recalls  Olyinpias,  and  endeavors  to  secure  Greece  to  himself,  419  ;  he  is 
driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  t'assander,  4.35  ;  he  causes  Hercules,  the  sou  of  Al- 
exander, and  his  moth,'r  IJarsina,  to  be  put  to  death,  462. 

Polystratus,  Macedonian  soldier,  carries  drink  to  Darius  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  receives  his  last  words,  iii.  252. 

Polyxenides,  admiral  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  defeated  by  Livius,  iv.  103  ;  he  de- 
feats Pausisiratus,  who  commanded  the  tleet  of  Khodes,  by  a  stratagem,  106; 
he  is  defeated  by  iEnulius,  and  reduced  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  lOH. 

Polyzenus,  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius,  having  declared  against  him,  flees,  ii. 
036. 

Polyzelus,  brother  of  Hiero  I.,  king  of  Syracuse,  gives  his  brother  umbrage,  ii. 
223  ;  Theron,  his  son-in-law,  takes  his  part,  223. 

Pompeius  (L.),  Konian  officer,  commands  a  small  body  of  troops  during  the  war 
with  Perseus,  and  retires  to  an  eminence,  where  he  defends  himself  valiantly, 
iv.  274. 

Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  in  the  w.ar  against  Mithridates,  iv.  617  ;  his  conduct 
upon  arriving  in  his  go\  ennnent,  622  ;  he  o;fei's  Mithridates  peace,  621  ;  he 
gains  several  victories  over  that  prince,  (>'^'2  ;  he  m.arches  into  Armenia  against 
Tigr.an  s,  who  comes  and  surrenders  himself  to  him,  C23  ;  he  pursues  Mithri- 
dates, and  in  his  way  subjects  the  AUaiuans  and  I  berians,  625  ;  tired  of  follow- 
ing ]\Iithridate8,  he  conies  to  Syria,  of  whii  h  he  takes  possession,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides.  442,  627  ;  he  marches  to  Pontus,  628  ;  he 
returns  into  Syria,  629  ;  Pompey's  expeditions  into  Arabia,  461, 633  ;  and  Judea, 
462;  he  takes  Jerusalem,  enters  the  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  <164  ; 
after  having  reduced  Pontus,  he  returns  to  Kome,  and  receives  the  honor  of  .'i 
triumph,  634 ;  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  retires  into  Egypt,  and  is  killed, 
645,  616. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38,  146  ;  clironological  abridgement  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  146. 

PopiiiuH  (C.)  is  sent  into  E^ypt,  iv.  214;  which  obliges  Antioclius  to  quit,  anil 
leave  the  two  brothers,  Ptolemies,  in  possession  of  it,  215  ;  he  is  sent  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  publish  the  tletree  of  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  27.>. 

Porphyi-y,  a  le;imed  paga  -,  an  enemy  of  Christianity,  iv.  244. 

Porns,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  who  restores  him 
hi  1  dominions,  iii.  315,  316. 

Posts  :  inveuti  in  of  posts  and  couriers,  i.  619,  669. 

PothinuR,  Ptolemy's  minister,  dethrones  Cleopatra,  iv.  C45  ;  ho  advises  the  death 
of  Pompey,  646  ;  endeavors  to  render  Ciesar  odious,  6-18  ;  he  prevents  the  eiiect 
of  Caesar's  decree,  and  makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  him,  650  ;  Caesar 
puts  him  to  death.  651. 

Potid.TBa,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts  against  the  Athenians,  who  besiege  it,  ii. 
207,  208  ;  Philip  takes  it  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  58. 

Poverty  :  love  of  it  instituted  at  Sparta,  ii.  556. 

Prexaspes,  coutidaut  of  Cambyses,  kills  Smerdie  by  his  order,  i.  594  ;  his  base  and 
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monstrous  flatterj' of  Cambyses,  595  ;  proiniBei?  to  declare  Smerdis  the  Magian 
the  true  son  of  fyrus,  601 ;  speaks  to  the  people  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  de- 
rlaros  ihe  con  rary  ;  then  throws  himself  down  and  is  killed,  601. 

Priapatius,  son  of  Arsaces  II.,  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  471. 

Priene,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  204. 

Procles  reigns  at  Sparta  with  his  brother  Eurysthenes,  i.  126. 

Proculeiiis,  Iloman  officer,  comes  to  Cleopatra  in  her  retirement,  and  advises  her 
to  put  h  rself  into  CJBsar's  hands,  iv.  677  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  the  per- 
son of  Uiat  princess,  677  ;  Csesar  orders  him  to  ask  her  what  she  desires  of  him, 
•  .77. 

Prodicos,  a  name  given  to  the  guardians  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  i.  128. 

Promachus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  dies  in  a  debauch  with  that  prince,  iii. 
339. 

Prophecies  in  respect  to  Pharaoh  Hophra  and  the  Egyptians,  i.  229  ;  prophecies 
concerning  Nineveh,  485;  Babylon,  540,  547;  Cyrus,  .549 ;  Alexander,  576; 
Tyre,  iii.  198  ;  Antiochus  the  Great,  iv.  142  ;  S<'leucus  Philopator,  204  ;  Anli- 
odiiis  Epiphanes,  2ii4  ;  Jacob's  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah,  469. 

Proiagoras,  brother  of  Nicocles,  expels  Evagoras  11.  from  Salamin,  and  reigns  in 
his  stead,  iii  27  ;  he  is  confirmed  by  Ochus,  31. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  his  opinion  of  the  divinity,  ii.  314  ;  he  is  expelled  Athens, 
and  his  works  caused  to  be  burnt,  315. 

Proteus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  675. 

Proteus,  Mai-edonian  :  Alexairder  drinks  to  him  in  the  bowl  of  Hercules,  iii.  355. 

Pro  eus,  king  <>i  Egypt,  stops  Helen,  and  restores  her  to  Menelaus,  i.  216. 

Protheus,  senator  of  Sparta,  opposes  the  war  with  the  Thebans,  but  is  disre- 
garded, ii.  725. 

Protogenes,  famous  painter  :  regard  Demetrius  had  for  him  during  the  siege  of 
Rhodes  iii-  493. 

Protomachus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  that  gained  the  victory  near  the 
islajids  of  ArgitiusaB,  and  v^-ere  condemned  at  their  return,  ii.  377,  380,  &c. 

Providence  :  discourse  of  Socrates  upon  Providence,  ii.  517-519. 

Proxenes  of  Bieotia,  ofti<-er  in  the  army  of  young  Cyrus,  ii.  415  ;  seized  by 
treachery,  and  put  to  death,  4,"2  ;  his  character,  433. 

Pruaias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  i.  144. 

Prnsias  II.,  surnanied  the  llunter,  i.  144;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  iv.  107  ;  he  makes  war  against  Eumenes,  i.  392  ;  service*  rendered 
him  by  Hannibal,  391 -.393  ;  who,  notwithstanding,  agrees  to  deliver  him  up  to 
tlie  Romans,  393  ;  he  desires  the  Romans  to  grant  Perseus  a  peace,  iv.  282  ;  his 
abject  flattery  in  the  senate,  393  ;  war  with  Attains,  339 ;  the  senate  obliges  him 
to  desist  and  make  satisfaction,  340  ;  intending  to  put  his  son  Kicomedes  to 
death,  he  is  killed  by  him,  341. 

Prytaids,  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Corinth,  i.  779. 

P.sammeuilus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  conquered  by  Cambyses,  who  used  him  with 
clemency,  i.  2.36,  590  ;  but,  striving  to  regain  the  throne,  is  put  to  death,  591. 

Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  228. 

Psammetichus,  one  of  the  twelve  kings  of  Egypt,  is  banished,  i.  123 ;  defeats  the 
other  eleven,  atid  remains  sole  rnonarch,  224  ;  makes  war  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  224;  he  besieges  .Vzotus,  and  takes  it  alter  a  siege  of  twenty-idne 
years,  224 ;  he  prevents  the  Scythians  from  invading  Egypt,  225  ;  his  method  of 
knowing  whether  the  Egyptians  weie  the  most  ancient  people  of  the  earth, 
225,  &c. 

Ptolemaida,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  is  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  iii. 
517. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  di.sputes  the  crown  with  Perdiccas,  ii.  741 ;  Pel- 
opidas  excludes  him  from  the  thoiie,  742  ;   iii.  .52. 

Ptohiiny,  son  of  Seleucus,  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  lj)sus,  iii.  175. 

Ptol:;niy  I.,  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  Alexamler's  geneials,  takes  several  cities  of  In- 
dia, is  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  one  of  iheni  and  cured  soon  after, 
iii.  ;'>.30  ;  provinces  which  fall  to  him,  3^6  ;  causes  the  body  of  Alexander  to  be 
canied  to  Alexandria,  406  ;  enteis  into  a  league  against  Perdiccas  and 
Eumenes,  409;  he  becomes  ma-ter  of  Syria,  Ph<eni<'ia  and  Judea,  an<l  takes 
Jeru-alem,  415  ;  he  forms  a  league  airainst  Antigonus,  452  ;  he  seizes  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  defeats  Demetrlns.  1.55;  he  takes  Tyre,  456  ;  defeat  of 
one  of  his  generals  by  Demetiius,  456  ;  different  expetlitions of  Ptolemy  figuinst 
Antigonus,  463  ;  Ptolemy  is  defeated  bv  Demetrius,  who  takes  from  him  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  475 ;  Ptolemy  assumes  the  title  of  king,  476 ;  he  sends  aid  to 
the  Rhodians,  485,  489;  who,  in  gratitude,  give  him  the  title  of  Soter.  493; 
Ptolemy  allies  himself  with  Seleucus.  Cassander,  and  Lysimaohus,  against 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  499  ;  these  four  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander among  them,  S"^'!  ;  Ptolemy  retJikes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  510  ;  he  renews 
the  league  with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  agaiust  Demetrius,  513 ;  he  abdicates 
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the  throne  to  his  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  620  ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  52)5 ; 
praise  o.  that  prince,  525  ;  famous  library  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Al- 
exaiidiia,  522. 

Ptx)lemy  II.,  surnamedPhiladelphus,  is  placed  by  his  father,  Ptolomy  Soter,  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  iii.  5^1  ;  feast  wliiili  lie  gave  the  people  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown,  526;  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  536;  his  resentment 
against  Demetrius  Phalereus,  536  ;  he  causes  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  550  ;  he  cultivates  the  amity  of  the  liomans,  587  ;  his  liberal- 
ity to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  .587  ;  sends  aid  to  the  Athenians.  588  ;  revolt  of 
Magas,  .5;>0  ;■  Ptolemy  quells  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  590;  worlds  of 
Ptolemy  of  advantage  to  commerce,  593  ;  he  comes  to  an  accominodation  with 
Maga8,'593;  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  5V<5  :  pence  between  those 
princes,  .596  ;  death  of  Ptolemy  PhiJadelphus,  601  ;  charac  ter  and  qualities  of 
thnt  prince,  602  ;  liis  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  595,  600  ;  his  application  to 
make  commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions.  5f)4. 

Ptolemy  III.,  surnam  dEvergetes,  succeeds  his  father,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  iii. 
6fi2  ;  for  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice  he  puts  I.aodice  to  death,  and  seizes 
part  of  Asia,  606  ;  in  returning  from  that  expedition  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
offers  6acrilic»-s  there  to  the  God  of  Israel,  008  ;  league  of  Antiochns  Hierax  and 
Seleucus  Callinicus  against  Ptolemy,  610  ;  the  latter  comes  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Seleucus,  611  ;  he  causes  Antiochus  to  be  seized,  and  imprisons  him, 
613 ;  lie  augments  the  library  of  Alexindria,  61:! ;  he  gives  Joseph,  the  nephew 
of  Oniiis.  the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria,  Phopnioia, 
Judea,  and  Samaria,  616  ;  arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the  court  of  p:gypt ,  674  ;  death 
of  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  675  :  Ptolemy's  liberality  to  the  Rhodians.  676. 

Ptolemy  IV.,  surnaVned  Philopator,  ascends  the  throne  of  P'gypt  after  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  iii.  675,  677  ;  injustice  and  cruelty  of  that  prince  to  Cleo- 
menes, 701 ;  Antiochus  the  Great  undertakes  to  recover  Ccelosvria  from  Ptol- 
emy, 681  ;  short  truce  between  those  two  princes,  689  ;  Ptolemy  gains  a  victory 
over  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  692  ;  he  comes  to  Jerusalem,  693  ;  rage  and  revenge 
of  Ptolemy  against  the  Jews,  because  they  refuse  to  let  him  enter  into  the 
sanctuary,  693  ;  he  grants  Antiochus  peace,  695  ;  the  Egyptians  revolt  against 
Philopator,  696  ;  that  prince  gives  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  excesses,  696  ; 
he  puts  Arsinoe,  his  wife  and  sister,  to  death,  697  ;  he  dies,  worn  out  with  de- 
bauches, 771. 

Ptolemy  V.,  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age  of  five  years  ascends  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Philopator.  iv.  13 ;  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Philip  enter 
into  a  le;igue  to  invade  his  dominions,  15  ;  Ptolemy  is  put  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Romans,  21  ;  Aristomenes.  the  yonng  king's  guardian  for  the  Ro- 
mans, having  taken  Palestine  and  Colosyria  from  Antiochus.  Antiochus  re- 
takes those  provinces,  33,  .34  ;  conspirncy  of  Scopas  against  Ptolemy  frustrated 
hy  Aristomenes,  64  :  Ptolemy  is  declared  of  age,  64 ;  lie  marries  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Anti'ichus,  79;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Acha^ans,  147  ;  he 
treats  Hyrcanns,  the  son  of  Joseph,  with  great  marks  of  favor  and  friendsriip, 
148;  he  takes  a  disgust  to  Aristomenes,  and  puts  him  to  death,  148;  he 
abandons  himself  to  all  sorts  of  excesses,  148  ;  the  Egyptians  form  several  con- 
spiracies against  him,  149  ;  Ptolemy  chooses  Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister, 
with  whose  assistance  he  subdues  the  rebels,  149  ;  he  renews  the  alliance  with 
the  AcliKans,  149 ;  he  forms  the  design  of  attacking  Seleucus,  173  ;  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  his  court  poison  him,  173. 

Ptolemy  VI.,  called  Philometer,  at  six  years  old  succeeds  his  father,  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  iv.  173 ;  cause  of  war  arises  between  Ptolemy  aiid  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  206;  coronation  of  Ptolemy.  207  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus,  209  ; 
helo'esa  second  battle  against  Antiochus,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  210 ;  the 
Alexandrians  elect  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Evergetes  II.,  sumamed  also  Physcon, 
in  his  place,  212;  Antiochns  replaces  Philometer,  in  appearance,  upon  the 
throne.  215  ;  the  two  brr>t,hcrs  unite  and  reign  .iointly,  215  ;  the  Romans  prevent 
Antiochus  from  disturbing  them,  216  :  Philometer  "is  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Physcon,  .379  ;  be  goes  to  Rome  to  implore  aid.  .379  ;  the  senate  divide  the  king- 
dom between  the  two  brothers,  .380  ;  now  differences  arise  between  Philometer 
and  Physcon,  ;^82  ;  Philom'ter  refuses  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  .382  ; 
he  gains  a  victory  over  Physcon  and  takes  him  piisoner,  .383  ;  he  pardons  him 
and  restores  hirn  his  dominion^,  .3?3  :  he  marries  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to 
Alexander  Bala.  391  :  he  permits  Onias  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  .391  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  his  son-in-law.  attacked  by 
Beinetrius,  .393 ;  plot  of  Ammonius  against  Ptolemy,  .393  ;  upon  the  refusal  of 
Alexander  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  Philometer  takes  his  daughter  from  him 
and  gives  her  to  Demetrius,  and  aids  him  in  re-ascending  his  father's  throne, 
393  ;  Philometer's  death,  303. 

Ptolemy  VII.,  called  Evercetes  II..  and  Physcon,  son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  is 
placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his  eldest  brother's 
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Btead.  iv.  212  ;  the  two  brothers  unite  and  rei^n  jointly,  215  ;  they  prepare  to 
defeiKl  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Antiochus,  215  ;  the  Komans  oblige 
that  prince  to  leave  tliose  two  princes  in  tranquillity,  216  ;  Physcon  dethrones 
Philometer,  37!» ;  the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  brolhers, 
380  ;  Physcon,  dissatislied  with  the  part  given  him,  govjs  to  Rome,  and  demands  to 
he  put  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus;  Ihj  llonians  adjudge  it  to  him, 
380,  381 ;  the  people  of  Cyrenaie:i  oppose  Phys^-ou's  entranco  into  this  country, 
382  ;  tliat  prince  re-establishes  liinisjlf  in  thai  country,  and,  by  his  bad  conduct, 
causes  attempts  to  bj  made  against  his  life,  382  ;  he  makes  a  second  voyag;  to 
Eome,  and  carries  his  com; ilamts  thither  against  his  brotlier,  382;  he  under- 
takes to  mviice  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  382  ;  I'hilometer  beats 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  and  afterwards  g^^nerously  r?8tores  him  his  dominions, 
3H3  ;  Physcon  marries  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Philometer,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  and  puts  his  brother's  son  to  doatli,  391 ;  Physcon's  excess  of  folly 
and  debauchery,  4()4  ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  goes  to  that  prince's  court, 
400  ;  Pliyscon  puts  away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  her  daugliter  by  Pliilometor, 
named  also  Cleopatra,  417  ;  horrible  cruelti?s  which  lie  commits  in  Egypt,  417  ; 
a  general  revolt  reduces  him  to  quit  that  kingdom,  417  ;  new  cruelties  of  Phys- 
con, 117  ;  he  re  urns  into  Egypt,  and  re-ascends  the  throne,  4:8  ;  he  supports  the 
impostor  Alexander  Zabin'a,  and  lends  him  an  army  to  place  liim  upon  the 
thronjof  Syria,  419;  he  gives  his  daugliter  Tryphena  in  marriage  to  Grypus, 
^  422  ;  Pliyscon's  doatli,  423. 

Ptolemy  VIII.,  called  Lathyrus.  succeeds  his  father  Physcon,  iv.  423 ;  Cleopatra, 
liis  iMother,  obliges  him  to  repudiate  liis  eld;:st  sister,  and  marry  Selena,  his 
youngest,  423,  421;  Lathyr.is  aids  Antioch  s  the  Cyzicenian  against  John 
Hyrcanus,  420  ;  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Selena  from  Lathyrus,  and 
obliges  him  to  <|uit  Egypt  and  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
430 ;  Lathyrus  sends  an  army  to  reduce  Ptolemais,  and  marches  in  person 
against  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  over  whom  lie  gains  a  great  victory,  430, 
431 ;  barbarous  action  of  Latliyrus  after  the  baUle,  431  ;  he  raises  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  432 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  replaced  upon  the 
thronj  oL'  Egypt,  436 ;  Upper  Egypt  revolts  against  him,  437  ;  Lathyrus  destroys 
Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  liad  retired,  437  ;  he  dies  .soon  after,  437. 

Ptolemy  IX.,  king  of  Egypt. — See  Alexander,  son  of  Physcon. 

Ptolemy  X.,  son  of  Alexander  1.,  king  of  Egypt. — See  Alexander  II. 

Ptolemy  XI..  8iiruame<l  Auletes,  is  placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Alexander  II.,  iv.  444;  he  causes  himself  to  be  de- 
clared the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Konian  people  by  the  credit  of  Ca;sar  and 
Pompey,  63!i ;  he  oppos  '.s  his  subjects  in  consequence  with  taxations,  636  ;  he  is 
obliged  to  escape,  and  the  Alexandrians  place  Berenice  on  the  tlirone,  636  ;  ho 
goes  to  itome,  and  with  monoy  gains  the  sulTrages  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  commonwealth  for  his  re-establishment,  6.36,  6,37  ;  he  causes  most  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  the  Egyptians  to  liome,  to  justify  their  revolt,  to  be  murdeied, 
638;  an  oracle  of  the  Sybil  is  produced  against  him,  639;  Gabinius  reinstates 
him  upon  the  throne,  643  ;  Auletes  puts  liis  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  &43  ; 
his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  llabirius,  644  ;  deatli  of  Auletes,  044. 

Ptolemy  XII.,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  after  his  father  with  liis  sister 

'■  Cleopatra,  iv.  644,  g45  ;  he  expels  Cleopatra,  645  ;  he  causes  Pompey  to  be  as- 
sassinated by  the  advice  of  Theodotus,  616;  Csesar  makes  himself  judge  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  648  ;  Cassar  secures  the  person  of  Ptolemy,  649  ; 
he  releases  him,  6.53  ;  Ptolemy  renews  the  war  against  Caesar,  654 ;  he  is  defeat- 
.  ed,  and  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  endeavoring  to  escape,  654. 

Ptolemy  1.,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes,  is  deposed  l)y  the  Komans,  iv. 
418  ;  he  poisons  himself,  449. 

Ptolamy  II.,  son  of  Auletes.  is  made  king  of  Cyprus  by  Caesar,  iv.  649  ;  also  of 
Egypt  jointly  with  Cleopatra,  655  ;  she  poisons  Ptolemy,  056. 

P':olemy,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  proclaimed  king,  of  Syria  by  Antony^ 
iv.  665. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  natural  son  of  Physcon,  is  made  king  of  Cyrenaica,  iv.  423  ;  he 
leaves  his  kingdom,  by  will,  to  the  Komans,  434. 

Ptolemy  (Ceraunus),  or  Thunderer,  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  quits  the  court  and 
re-ires  to  Lysimachus,  and  then  toSeleucus,  iii.  521,  558 ;  he  engages  the  latter 
ill  a  war  with  Lysimachus,  .'JGS  ;  he  assassinates  Ssleucus  and  seizes  his  domin- 
ions, 541  ;  he  marries  liis  sister  Arsinoe,  widow  of  Lysimachus,  and  causes  his 
two  sons  by  her  to  be  murdered,  514 ;  he  banishes  her,  544  ;  and  is  soon  after 
killed  by  the  Gauls,  545. 

Ptolemy  (Macron),  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy  Philometer.  revolts,  and 
gives  the  possession  of  it  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  iv.  209.  210 ;  Antiochus 
gives  him  a  share  in  his  confidence,  and  the  government  of  Coelosyria  and 
Palestine,  210  ;  lie  marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is  defeated  bv  Judas  Macca- 
beus. 230,  231  ;  he  becomes  a  friend  of  the  Jews,  375 ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
deprives  him  of  his  government,  and  in  despair  poisons  himself,  376, 
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Ptolemy,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  is  killed  in  a  battle  with  tlie  Laeed.iemonians,  iii.  6S2. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  the  officers  of  Philip,  unites  wiih  Apelles  in  the  conspiracy 
against  tliat  prince,  iii.  719  ;  for  which  he  is  put  to  death,  723. 

Pul,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  does  penance  lipon  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  i.  450. 

Pulcher  (P.  Claudius),  cou.sul,  is  beaten  at  sea  by  Adherbal,  tiie  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, i.  313. 

Punic,  origin  and  signification  of  that  word,  i.23J< ;  Punic  wars,  207,  .328,  403. 

Pydna,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  subjected  by  Philip,  iii.  ok;  famous  victory  gained 
by  Paulas  ^^-^milius  over  Perseus  near  that  city,  iv.  304-.30r>. 

Pvfa3i>ri,  representatives  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
iii.  103. 

Pylus,  a  city  of  Messonia,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  270. 

Pyramid  :  descripiion  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  158,  217,  218  ;  judgment  to  be 
formed  of  those  famous  structures,  15'J. 

Pyrrhus,  ^tolian  general,  twice  beaten  by  Philip,  iii.  738. 

Pyrrhus,  son  of  ^Eacides,  king  of  Epirus,  Is  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the  revolt- 
ed, iii.  .507,-508;  he  is  le-established  upon  the  throne  of  Epiriis  by  Glauiias, 
king  of  Illyrium,  508 ;  the  Molossians  revolt  agjiinst  him,  and  plimder  all 
his  riches,  508  ;  he  retires  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  5U8  ;  he    distin- 

fuislies  hiuLself  at  the  battle  of  Ipsu.s,  500,  508;  he  goes  to  Egypt  as  a 
ostage  for  Demetrius,  508 ;  he  marries  Antigone,  daughter  of  Berenice, 
508 ;  Ptolemy  gives  him  a  fleet  and  money,  of  whidi  he  makes  use  for 
repossessing  himself  of  his  dominions,  508;  Pyrrhus  lakes  Macedonia  from 
Demetrius,  and  is  declared  king  of  it,  511  ;  lie  divides  that  kingdom  with 
Lysimachus,  515  ;  he  is  soon  obliged  to  quit  it,  51G;  the  Tarentines  call  in 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the  Romans,  553  ;  that  prince  goes  to  Italy,  556; 
he  defeats  the  consul  Livinus,  5(>0  ;  ho  causes  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to 
the  Romans,  561  ;  conversation  of  Pyrrhus  with  Fabricitis,  562  :  Pyrrhus  gains 
a  second  advantage  over  the  Romans,  .569;  expeditions  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily, 
570  :  i,  299  ;  he  returns  into  Italy,  iii.  .573 ;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  Proserpine, 
in  the  country  of  the  Eocrians,  ,573  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Romans,  575  ;  he  re- 
turns into  Epirus,  .575  ;  he  throws  himself  into  Macedonia  and  makes  himself 
miister  of  it  for  a  time,  after  having  defeated  Antigonus,  .576  ;  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnesus,  577  ;  he  besieges  Sparta  ineffectually,  .579  ;  ho  is 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  584  ;  good  and  bad  character  of  Pyrrhus,  514,  553, 
5H.'). 

Pythagoras,  Eacedsemonian,  commads  part  of  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  ii.  414. 

Pythagoras,  son  cf  Evagoras,  defends  the  city  of  Salaniin,  besieged  by  Arta- 
xerxes, during  his  father's  absence,  ii.  480. 

Pythagoras,  philosopherj  goes  to  Italy  and  settles  at  Crotona,  where  he  opens  a 
school  of  philosophy,  ii.  229,  230  ;  novitiate  of  silence  which  he  made  his  dis- 
ciples observe,  230. 

Pytharchus,  of  Cyzicum,  gains  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  who  gives  him  the  revenues 
of  seven  cities  for  a  pension,  i.  624. 

Pytheas,  famous  astronomer,  iv.  346. 

Pytheas,  rashly  engages  the  Ba'Otians  to  unite  against  the  Romans,  iv.  355  ;  he  Is 
put  t<i  deathby  IVIetellus,  356. 

Pythia,  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  i.  57. 

PythLis.  friend  of  Damon  ;  trial  of  their  friendship,  ii.  651. 

Pytliic  games  :  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  i.  Ml. 

Pythius,  Lydian  prince,  generous  offer  which  ho  makes  Xerxes  of  his  riches,  ii. 
84;  meaiis  which  the  princess,  his  wife,  uses  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  in- 
justice and  ridicule  of  his  conduct,  85 ;  cruelty  which  Pytliius  experiences 
from  Xerxes,  86. 

Pythodorus,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Leonites,  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  299. 

I^thon  of  Byzantium,  famous  rhetorician,  is  deputed  by  Philip  to  the  Thebans 
to  incline  them  to  peace,  iii.  106. 

R. 

Rabirius  (Posthumus)  demands  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  at 

Rome,  but  is  used  basely,  iv.  644  ;  he  is  accused  at  Rome  of  assisting  Ptolemy 

to  corrupt  the  senate,  644  ;  Cicero  niakos  his  defence,  6-14. 
R.agau,  name  of  the  place  where  Nebuchodonosor  caused  Phraortes  to  be  put  to 

death,  i.  483. 
Eamesses  (Miamun),  king  of  Egypt,  m.Tkes  slnve,«i  of  the  Israelites,  i.  209. 
Rammins,  citizen  of  Brundusium,  ordered  by  Perseus  to  poison  Eumenes,  to 

whom  he  discovers  the  whole,  iv.  252. 
Raphia,  in  Palestine,  where  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 

lopator,  iii-  692. 
Kegillufi  (L.  .^Imilius)  commands  the  Roman  fleet,  iv.  104  ;  he  gains  a  victory 
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over  Polyxeiiides,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  108  ;  he  receives  the  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph, 127. 

Kegulus  (M.  Atilus),  consul,  defeats  at  sea  the  Carthaginians,  i.  303  ;  he  goes  to 
Africa,  303  ;  the  Komans  continue  him  in  the  command  as  procojisul,  303  ;  ho 
defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and  seizes  Tunis,  30-1 ;  elat«d  with  success,  he  is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  309  ;  they  send  him  to  Kometo 
propose  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  310 ;  at  his  return  they  put  him  to  a  cruel 
death,  311. 

Religion  :  origin  and  source  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  40,  &c. 

Keomithras,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Tvlnemon,  delivers 
up  the  i)rin(ipal  rebels  to  that  prince,  to  make  his  own  peace,  and  keeps  the 
money  which  he  had  brought  from  Egj'pt  for  the  confederacy,  ii.  771. 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  ii.  434. 

Rhadamanthus,  brother  of  Minos,  appointed  by  him  to  administer  justice  in  his 
capital,  ii.  564. 

Rhampslnitus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  216.  , 

Rhegiuni,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league  against  Dionysius,  ii.  624 ;  it  makes 
peace  with  that  tyrant,  625 ;  its  refut^al  to  give  him  a'wife,  and  the  insolent 
answer  with  which  that  refu.sal  is  attended,  639 ;  Dionysius  besieges  it  out  of 
revenge,  039  ;  miserable  fate  of  that  city,  639  ;  Roman  legion,  l>y  the  aid  of  the 
Mamertines,  comes  and  settles  there,  after  having  expelled  the  inhabitants,  i. 
29x;  the  Romans  re-e.;tablish  the  inliahitants,  2^8. 

Rhisiases,  Acha;an,  prevents  his  sou  Miiemon  from  opposing  the  treaty  with  the 
Honian.s,  iv.  41,  42. 

Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39 ;  Rhodes  takes  arms  against 
Athens,  iii.  1.5  ;  it  is  declared  free,  20  ;  it  is  subjected  by  ^Wausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  23 ;  the  Rhodians  undertake  to  deihrone  Ariemisa,  widow  of  that  prince, 
2.5;  that  i)rincess  takes  their  city,  2(; ;  the  death  of  Artemisa  reinstates  their 
liberty,  26  ;  tlie  Rhodians  refuse  to  aid  Antigonus  against  Ptolemy,  479  ;  Deme- 
triu-i  besieges  their  city,  ISO,  482 ;  he  raises  the  siege  a  year  after,  by  a  peace 
very  honorable  for  the  Rhodians,  491,  493;  he  makes  Ihem  a  present  of  all  the 
machines  of  war  employed  in  that  siege,  492  ;  the  Rhodians  erect  the  famous 
Colossus,  with  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  those  machines,  492  ;  their  im- 
pious flattery  of  Ptolemy,  to  express  their  giatilude  for  the  aid  he  had  given 
tliem  during"  tliat  siege,  492  ;  great  earl luiuake  at  Rhodes,  by  which  the  famous 
Colossus  was  thrown  dow-n,  675;  emulation  of  the  neighboring  princes  in  con- 
soling that  afliieted  city,  675;  iv.  524;  war  between  the  Rhodians  and  Byzan- 
tines, and  the  causes  of  it,  iii.  686  ;  pence  restored  between  the  two  people, 
687 ;  war  bt-tween  the  Rhodians  and  Philip,  iv.  16 ;  they  defeat  Hannibal  at 
sea,  106  ;  aispute  between  the  Rhodians  and  Eumenes  before  the  Rom.ons,  con- 
cerning the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  120,  &c. ;  the  Rhodians  signalize  their  zeal 
for  Roine  in  the  war  with  I'erseus,  259  ;  they  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to 
the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  who  speak  there  in  favor  of  Perseus  with  extra- 
ordinary insolence,  282,  297  ;  they  send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavor  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  senate,  325 ;  after  long  and  warm  solicitations,  they 
prevail  to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people,  329. 

Rhodoguna,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  is  married  to  De- 
metrius, king  of  Syria,  iv.  403. 

Rhone,  a  river  :  passage  of  the  Rhone  by  Hannibal,  i.  3.37. 

Romans  :  first  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  i.  272  ;  the  Romans 
send  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  ii.  li/6  :  second  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  i.  283;  war  between  the  Romans  andPyrr- 
hus,  iii.  557  ;  they  are  defeated  iu  two  battles  by  that  prince.  5tJ0,  .5'i0  ;  they  gain 
a  great  victory  over  that  prince,  and  oblige  him  to  qnit  Italy,  573  ;  Ihcy  punish 
their  citizens  who  settled  in  Rhegium,  i.  299;  they  send ambas.-adors  to  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus,  and  make  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  iii.  587  ;  they  aid 
the  Mamertines  against  the  f'arthaginians,  i.  299  ;  they  make  an  anian<'e  with 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  iv.  517  ;  they  form  a  design  of  litting  out  a  fleet  for 
the  first  time,  i.".301  ;  they  beat  the  Carthaginians,  lirst,  near  tlie  coast  of  Myle, 
an<l  afterwards  near  Ecnome,  303  ;  they  go  to  Africa,  .'.03  ;  thoy  a;  e  at  first  vic- 
torious, and  afterwards  defeated,  .302,  Ac.  ;  they  defeat  (he  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  siglit  of  Sicily.  302  ;  they  go  to  Sicily,  and  foini  the  siejje  of  Lilybaium,  313  ; 
they  are  defeated  at  sea,  314  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
to  whom  the V  grant  peace,  316  ;  they  take  Sardinia  from  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
327;  they  drive  Teuta  out  of  Illyrium,  iii.  631;  they  send  ambassadors  into 
Greece  to  notify  their  treaty  with  the  JUyrians,  631  ;  the  Corinthians  admit 
them  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  the  Athenians  gr.'int  theni  the  freedom  of 
their  olty,  031  ;  the  Romans  drive  Demetrius  of  Phavus  out  of  lllyricum,  706  ; 
they  send  ambassadors  to  demand  him  of  Philip,  who  refuses  to  deliver  him 
up,  706  ;  they  declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  3.34  ;  they  are  defeated 
near  the  Ticinus,  345 ;  near  Trebia,  348  ;  and  the  lake  of  Thraaymene,  .352  ; 
they  make  several  conquests  in  Spain.  358  ;  they  lose  a  great  battle  near  Caiw 
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jise,  SoO,  360  ;  Hannibal  besieges  Rome,  368  ;  the  Romans  are  defeated  in  Spain, 
370  ;  they  gain  a  great  lattle  over  Asdrubal,  370  ;  they  go  to  Africa,  377  ; 
they  defeat  the  Carthaginians  near  Zania,  oblige  tiiem  to  demand  peace,  and 
grant  it  them,  379  ;  they  send  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  to  renew 
fheir  ancient  alliance  with  Egypt,  iii.  606 ;  they  gain  an  advantage  over  Philip 

general  takes 
-  ;  the  Romans 

send  Sulpitius  to  the  aid  of  the  iElolians  and  Pliilip,  737  :  various  expeditions 
of  that  prajtor  in  Macedonia,  730,  747 ;  general  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  in  which  the  allies  on  botli  sides  are  included.  777  ;  the  Romans 
accept  the  gua  diansliip  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  21,  22 ;  they  declare  war 
against  Philip,  23  ;  they  defeat  that  prince  in  a  1,'attle,  2i» ;  they  employ  their 
influence  with  Antiocims,  to  induce  hiiu  to  make  war  with  Attains,  33  ;  expedi- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  Phocis,  37  ;  they  make  a  treaty  with  Nabis,  45 ;  they 
gain  a  famous  victory  over  Philip  near  Scotusa  and  Cynocephale,  51,  52  ;  they 
grant  that  I )rince  peace,  5G  ;  they  reinstate  Cireece  iu'its  ancient  liberty.  57; 
they  send  an  eriib-.ssy  to  Antiochus,  61  ;  it  tends  only  to  dispose  both  sides  to 
an  open  rupture,  63;  they  make  war  against  Nabis,  60;  they  oblige  him  to 
demand  peace,  and  grantit  him,  72  ;  preparations  on  all  sides  for  a  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  76  ;  reciprocal  but  ineffectual  embassies  between 
them  ;  the  Romans  send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had  broken  the  treaty,  82  ; 
they  declare  wai-  against  Antiochus,  95;  they  gain  an  advantage  over  that 
prince  at  Thermopylfe,  98  ;  tlicy  defeat  Polyxenides,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  in 
two  engagements,  103,  lOH ;  they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain  a  great  victory  over 
Antioclius  near  Magnesia,  112,  &c.  ;  they  grant  him  i)eace,  llx;  they  reduce 
the  .(Etolians,  and  grant  tliem  peace.  132;  they  subject  the  Gav.Is  of  Asia,  138; 
complaints  against  Philip  car;ied  to  Rome,  151 ;  the  Romans  send  comini.«sion- 
ers  to  examine  into  those  complaints,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ill  treat- 
me:it  of  Sparta  by  the  Aelifeans,  151-153  ;  new  complaints  carried  to  Rome 
against  Pliilip,  171 ;  the  Romans  send  back  his  sou  Demetrius  witli  ambassa- 
dors, 175  ;  they  favcr  Masinissa,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  i.  407  ; 
they  send  ambassadors  into  ^Macedonia,  to  have  an  eye  upon  tlie  conduct  of 
Perseus,  iv.  247  ;  they  break  with  tliat  prince,  254.;  the  war  is  formally  declared 
256  ;  the  Romans  are  repulsed  near  the  river  Peneus,  269  ;  the  senate  make  a 
■wise  decree  to  put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  of  tlie  generals  and  magistrates  who 
oppressed  tlie  allies,  275;  the  Romans  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  277;  they 
conquer  Gentius,  king  of  Illyrinm,  295  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  over  Perseus 
near  the  city  of  Pydna,  305,  306;  tiiat  prince  is  taken  with  his  children,  310; 
decree  of  the  senate,  which  grants  liberty  to  the  Macedonians  andlUyrians,  313; 
the  Romans  oblige  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  quit  Egypt  and  to  leave  the  two 
reigning  brothers  in  peace,  217,  218  ;  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  ..Etolians, 
330 ;  those  who  had  favored  Perseus,  are  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their 
conduct,  332;  a  tliousand  Aclifrans  <'arried  thither,  3-33;  the  senate  banishes 
them  into  several  towns  of  Italy,  .334;  after  seventeen  years  of  banishment, 
they  are  sent  back  into  their  own  country,  335  ;  they  refuse  Eumenes  euiranee 
into  Rome,  337  ;  the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  between  Philometer 
.and  Physcon,  380 ;  one  of  their  ambassadors  is  killed  in  Syria,  383  ;  they  declare 
the  Jews  their  friends  and  allies,  386  ;  they  acknowledge  Demetrius"  king  of 
Syria,  387 ;  they  conquer  the  Jjigurians,  and  give  their  teiritory  to  the  Marseil-. 
Hans,  343  ;  they  <iefeat  Aiidriscus,  and  two  other  adventurers,  who  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Macedonia,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Roniaji 
proviuce,  350,  351 ;  they  declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  406  ;  they  order 
them  to  abandon  Carthaf^e,  408  ;  thoy  besiege  that  city,  and  demolish  it  ej)- 
tirely,  414,  420 ;  decree  of  the  senate  for  separating  several  cities  from  the 
Achsan  league,  iv.  352;  troubles  in  Aehaia,  .354;  the  Komaiis  defeat  tlie 
AchieaiiH,  and  take  Thebe.*,  355  ;  they  gain  another  victory  over  the  Achajaiifi, 
take  Corinth,  an<l  burn  it,  356,  357  ;  they  reduce  Greece  into  aKoman  provincf*. 
358  ;  they  renevv  the  treaties  made  with' the  Jew.s,  404  ;  they  inherit  the  rich..s 
and  dominions  of  Attains  king  of  Perganm.-!.  419 ;  thoy  reduce  Aristonicuf', 
who  bad  pos-essed  himself  of  thom,  410  ;  war  of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha, 
i.  434,  435 ;  Plolemy  Apioti,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and  Nicomede.-i,  king  of  Bithy- 
iiia,  leave  the  Romans  their  dominions  at  their  deaths,  iv.  434,  438  ;  the  Romans 
reduce  those  kingdoms  into  Roman  inovinces,  438  ;  they  re-estal)lish  the  kings 
of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  expelled  by  Mithridates,  507  ;  massacre  of  all  the 
Romans  ,and  Italians  in  Asia  .Minor,  571 ;  the  Romans  pain  three  battles  against 
the  genera's  of  Mithridates.  .580,  581 ;  they  grant  Ihat  prince  peace,  586  ;  second 
war  of  the  Romans  with  Mithri<lato8,58S  ;  th^-y  ;ire  defeated  by  ihat  prince  in 
a  battle,  .582  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  reduce  liim  to  retire  Into 
Armenia,  to  Tigranes  his  son-in-law,  .5!)7, 598  ;  they  declare  war  against  Tigranes, 
and  defeat  him  in  battle,  601 ;  second  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  united 
forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  C14  ;  they  again  gain  several  victories  ov«r 
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Mithridates,  who  had  recovered  his  dominions,  C22 ;  they  subject  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  024  ;  tliey  drive  Antioehua  Asiaiious  out  of  S>ria,  and  reduce 
tliat  kingdom  into  a  IComaii  province,  62? ;  tlie  iionians  arc  declared  lieir.s  by 
tlie  will  of  I'tolemy  Alexander,  to  hi- dominions  of  iligypt,  444  ;  end  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  633  ;  the  liomans  drive  Ptolemy  out  of  Cypius,  44U  ;  they 
invade  Parthia,  and  are  defeated,  473,  &c. ;  thv.y  declare  Ptolemy  Auletes  their 
friend  and  ally,  G'-i-} ;  Cappadocia  is  also  redu<;ed  into  a  Koman  province,  5U  ; 
retlection  upon  the  conduct  of  the  liomans  in  respect  to  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  the  kings  botli  of  Kurope  and  Asia,  iii.  127  ;  difference  between  the  Pioniaus 
and  the  Greeks,  365  ;  lionian  haughtiness,  217  ;  ceremonies  at  setting  out  of  the 
consul  and  army,  201  ;  difference  of  taste  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in  respect 
to  shows,  i.  86. 

Eosaces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  commands  a  detachment  in  the  army  of 
Ochus  again>t  Kgypt,  iii.  31. 

Rosaces,  Peisian  lord,  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  iii.  151. 

lioxana,  sister  of  Statira  :  tragical  end  of  that  princess,  ii.  3!i8. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  of  Alexander,  iii.  293 ;  she  is  delivered  of  a 
son  after  Alexander's  death,  .386  ;  causes  Statira,  Alexander's  widow,  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  also  Drypoeiis,  Hephie  tion's  widow,  388  ;  Cassander  deprives  her 
of  all  the  honors  of  a  queen,  and  soon  after  puts  her  to  death,437,  462. 

Roxana,  sister  of  Mithridates,  her  deplorable  end,  iv.  599. 

S. 

Sabaohus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquers  Egypt,  i.  219  ;  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  he 
retires  voluntarily  into  Ethiopia,  219. 

Sabasan.-,  sect  of  idolaters  in  the  east,  i.  650. 

SabraciE,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Alexander,  iii.  330. 

SacHB,  Scythian  nation,  conquered  by  Alexander,  iii.  282. 

Sacse,  people  of  Assyria,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  526. 

Sadducees,  a  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews^  some  account  of  them,  iv.  428. 

Sadyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieges  Miletus,  i.  490. 

Sages  :  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  734. 

Sa^untum,  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,  i.  333,  334. 

Said,  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  i.  154. 

Sais,  city  of  Louver  Egypt,  i.  171- 

Salamin,  isle  of  Greece,  where  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  109. 

Salamin,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ii.  489. 

Salmanasar,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  463  ;  he  conquers  Hosea.  king  of  Samaria,  loads 
him  with  chains,  and  destroys  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  463  ;  death  of  Salmanasar, 
464. 

Salome,  wife  of  A'.istobulus  I.,  takes  the  three  princes,  her  husband's  brothers, 
out  of  prison,  iv.  453. 

Samaria,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Israel,  i.  39  ;  origin  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  467  ;  the  Samaritans  oppose  the  Jews  at 
the  time  they  are  rebuilding  the  tjmple  of  Jerusalem,  573,  599;  they  submit 
to  Alexander,  iii.  208  ;  they  cannot  obtain  the  same  privileges  from  that  ijrince 
as  the  Jews,  214  ;  they  mutiny,  222 ;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Samaria, 
222  ;  they  conform  to  the  religion  of  Antioehua  Epiphanes,  220  ;  destruction  of 
Samaria  by  Hyrcanus,  iv.  427. 

Sambucaa,  machine  of  war  of  the  ancients,  iv.  544. 

Samos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  i.  681 ;  Samoa  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  204  ;  Lysander  re-establishes  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  it,  392  ; 
impious  flattery  of  that  Laeedajmonian  by  the  Samians,  408. 

Sainothracia,  island  of  the  Archipelago,  considered  as  satred  and  inviolable,  iv. 
308. 

Sandrocotta,  Indian,  possesses  the  provinces  of  India  subdued  by  Alexander,  iii. 
4.96  ;  Seleucus  attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  490  ;  those  two  princes  coma 
to  an  accommodation,  496. 

Sangala,  city  of  India,  taken  and  entirely  demolished  by  Alexander,  iii.  316. 

Saosduchinus,  king  of  Babylon. — See  Ke'buchodonosor  I. 

Sappho  of  Mytelene,  surnamed  the  tenth  Muse,  i.  733. 

Saracus,  king  of  Assvria,  i.  468 ;  revolt  of  Kabopolassar  against  that  prince,  408  ; 
death  of  Saracus,  468. 

Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  his  effeminacy  and  death,  i.  459. 

Sardinia  subjected  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  266  ;  and  by  the  Romans,  327, 

Sardis,  in  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  543  ;  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  49;  Alexander  taxes  it,  iii.  1.53. 

Satraps,  name  given  the  governors  of  provinces  among  the  Persians,  i,  614, 

Saturn,  Pagan  divinity,  i.  240. 
..Scainma,  name  given  the  place  where  the  athletw  combated,  J,  T9, 

Scarpus,  general  of  Antony's  army,  declares  for  Csesar,  iv,  efl. 
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Scaurus,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  reduces  Syria,  iv.  627. 

Scaurus  (Emilius),  lieputeU  lo  Jugurliia, "and  is  corrupted  by  that  prince,  i.  435. 

Scerdiledes,  king  of  lllyriuni,  exercises  a  kiml  of  piracy  at  tlie  expense  of  liis 
neighbors,  iii.  630  ;  he  joins  the  Achaans  against  the  .aitolians,  705  ;  he  mallet) 
an  alliance  with  tlie  Kouians,  736. 

Scipio  (Publius)  raarclies  into  Spain  against  Hannibal,  i.  ."39  ;  he  passes  the  Po, 
and  is  defeated  near  the  Ticinns,  SiH  ;  he  is  sejit  into  Spain,  and  joins  his 
brother,  Cn.  Scipio,  there,  3o8  ;  tliey  meet  with  distinguiL-Iied  success  there,358, 
369  ;  they  divide  their  troops,  370  ;  Publius  is  killed  in  a  battle,  370. 

Scipio  (Cneus)  is  sent  by  his  brother  into  Spain,  to  make  head  against  Asdrubal, 
i.  340  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle.  370. 

Scipio  (P.  Cornelius),  surnamed  Africanua.  subdues  all  Spain,  and  goes  as  consul 
to  Africa,  i.  374;  he  has  an  interview  with  Hannibal,  and  gairis  a  great  victory, 
which  ends  in  peace,  .'^77,  379  ;  lie  confers  with  Hannibal  at  Ephesus,  389  :  iv.  80 ; 
he  serves  as  lieutenant  to  his  broiher,  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  in  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus,  104  ;  he  rejects  the  proposals  of  Antiochus,  112  ;  his  death,  i.  394. 

Scipio  (L.  Cornelius),  surnamed  Asiaticns,  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Anti- 
ochus, iv.  104  ;  he  gocci  to  Asia,  llo;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Antiochus 
near  Magnesia,  116  ;  he  is  honored  with  a  triumph,  127. 

Scipio  (Naslca).  son-in-law  of  Sciijio  Africainis,  executes  an  important  commission 
highly  to  his  honor,  iv.  299 ;  he  is  sent  into  Macedonia  to  appease  the  troubles 
excited  by  Andriscus,  350. 

Scipio  (Publius),  surnamed  Africanus  the  younger,  distinguishes  himself  in  the 
war  with  Carthage,  i.  412  ;  he  returns  to  Koma  to  demand  the  ollice  of  edile, 
413  ;  he  obtains  the  consulship,  413;  h;  goes  to  Africa.  413  ;  lie  takes  and  de- 
molishes Carthnge,  417,  &c. ;  he  is  sent  inlo  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  iv.  406  ; 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  presents  sent  him  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  413. 

ScisMias  accuses  his  father  to  Artaxerxes,  ii.  50l. 

Scopas  commantls  the  ^Etolians  against  the  Achieans,  iii.  701  ;  he  ravages  Mace- 
donia, 707  ;  he  prevails  upon  the  ^Etolians  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  735,  &c.  ;  he  goes  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  33;  he 
possesses  himself  of  Judea,  31;  he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus,  and  oldiged  to 
accept  ignominious  condition.-,  34  ;  he  conspires  against  Ptolemy,  and  is  put  to 
death,  64. 

Scorpion,  michine  of  war,  iv.  545. 

Scylax,  Greek  of  Cailandia,  sent  by  Darius  to  discover  India,  which  he  happily 
executes,  ii.  44. 

Scylurus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  recommends  unity  to  his  children,  ii.  .32. 

ScytJil,  used  among  the  Lacedajmoniaiis  :  what  it  wa.^,  i.  676. 

Scythians  possess  themselves  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  4S4;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years  they  are  d'^stroyed  by  a  general  massacre,  4  5  ;  Darius  designs  to  punish 
thein  for  the  irruption  they  had  formerly  made  into  Asia,  ii.  35  ;  the  Scythians 
refuse  to  submit  to  Darius,  S9  ;  they  send  a  herald  to  Darius  with  presents.  39  ; 
they  ravage  Thrace,  43  ;  they  send  ambas-^adors  lo  Alexander,  who  speak  to  him 
with  extraordinary  fr.edom,  iii.  278  ;  by  whom  they  are  defeated  and  subjected, 
280  ;  they  make  war  with  Phraates,  defeat  him,  and  ravage  his  kingdom,  iv.  416; 
manners  of  the  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Justin,  ii.  28  ;  how 
luxury  got  among  them,  33. 

Scythopolis,  in  Palestine,  a  citv  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  i.  48,5. 

Sea  :  the  Ked  Sea,  the  passage  of  it  hinted  at  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  209. 

Segosta,  in  Sicily,  under  theprotection  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  273. 

Selasia,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Antigonus  defeated  Cleomenes,  iii.  668. 

Selena,  by  compulsion,  marries  her  brother  Lathyrus,  iv.  423,  424  ;  Cleopatra 
makes  her  quit  Lathvrus,  and  marry  Grypus,  433  ;  after  whose  death  she  mar- 
ries Antiochus  Eusebes,  43') ;  he  losinghis  dominions,  she  keeps  Ptolemais,  with 
part  of  PhoeTiicia  and  CVelosyria,  and  reigns  there  many  years,  437  ;  she  sends 
her  two  sons  to  Rome  to  solicit  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  439. 

Seleucia,  a  city  of  Svria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  iii.  504. 

Seleucia,  situate  ujion  the  Tigris,  built  by  Seleucus  Isicator,  iii.  512. 

Seleucides  :  famous  era,  iii.  458  ;  end  of  their  empire,  iv.  6i7. 

Seleucus  (Xicator)  commands  at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  iii.  387  ;  he  t^  settled  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  413  ;  he  joins 
Antigonus  and  P:oleiuy  against  Eumenes,  4.32;  he  escapes  from  Babylon,  and 
retires  into  Egypt,  450  ;  he  forms  a  league  against  Antigonus,  452;  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Babylon,  457  ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king.  476  ;  he  strength- 
ens himself  upon  the  throne  of  Svria,  476  ;  he  mikes  an  expedition  into  India, 
490;  league  between  him,  Ptoleniy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  against  AnU- 
gonus  and  Demetrius,  499;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  near  I()sn<,  500  ;  the  lour 
victorious  princes  divi.le  the  empire  of  Alexan<ler,501 ;  he  builds  several  cities. 
504;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  Demetrius,  .505;  with  whom  he  quarrels,  and 
takes  Cilicia  from  hini;  5i)C,  510;  he  builds  .Seleucia,  512 ;  he  forms  a  league 
agaiuBt  Demetrius,  513  j  he  gets  him  into  hia  hands,  519  ;  he  gives  his  wile,  ana 
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part  of  his  dominions,  to  his  son  Antiochus,  539  :  he  makes  war  against  Lysi- 
machus,  defeats  him,  and  gets  all  his  doniiuioiis,  541  ;  he  is  assassinated  by 
Ceraaiius,  whom  he  had  laden  with  favors,  541  ;  hi-t  character,  542. 

^eleuciis  ((Jalliiiicus)  ascends  the  throne  of  Sj'ria  after  his  father,  Antiochus 
Tlittos,  poisoned  by  Laodice.  iii.  605  :  he  endeavors  to  retake  what  Ptolemy  had 
conquered  from  him,  and  is  unsuccessful  on  several  occasions,  608  ;  he  unites 
with  his  brother  Hierax  against  Ptolemy,  Old  ;  war  between  the  two  brotliers, 
611;  Seleiicus  marches  against  Arsaces,  and  is  taken  jjiisoner,  614  ;  death  of 
Seleucus,  616. 

Seleu(5us  ^Ceraunus)  succeeds  his  father  Callinicus,  iii.  677  ;  he  is  poisoned  by  two 
of  his  otlicers,  678. 

Seleucui  (Philopator),  son  of  Antiochus,  governs  Syria  during  his  father's  ab- 
sence, iv.  141  ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  147  ;  he  sends  lleliodorus  to 
Jerusalem  to  bring  away  its  treasures,  i!01 ;  Heliodorus  causes  him  to  be 
poisoned,  203. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  It.  420  ;  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra kills  him,  421. 

Seleucus.  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  succeeds  him,  iv.  434  ;  he 
supports  him-ielf  against  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  434  ;  he  is  driven  out  of  his 
dominions  by  Ensebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsuestia,  435. 

Seleucus  (Cybio.sactes),  son  of  Kusebes  and  Selena,  solicits  the  Roman  senate  for 
his  mother,  iv.  437  ;  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  marries  Berenice,  64:^  ; 
he  renders  himself  odious,  and  is  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Berenice,  642- 

Seleucus,  governor  of  Pelusium,  delivers  it  to  Caesar  by  order  of  Cleopatra,  iv. 
674. 

Selinuntum,  city  (if  Sicily,  its  destruction  by  Hannibal,  i.  275- 

Se  niramis,  queen  of  Assyria  :  her  birth,  i.  446  ;  she  marries  Ninus,  and  ascends 
the  throne,  447  ;  she  visits  all  the  parts  of  her  empire,  4.54  ;  her  authority 
over  her  people.  455 ;  her  conquest,  455  ;  she  resigns  the  government  to  her 
son,  and  retires  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  456 ;  difference  between  her  and 
Sardanapalus,  461. 

Sem  )ronius,  consul,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i.  349. 

Sen.ite  :  Carthaginian  senate,  i.  245  ;  senate  <if  Sparta,  685  ;  senate  of  Athens,  ii. 
574 ;  senat-j  of  Kome,  described  by  Cineas,  iii.  562. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Kineveh,  declares  war  against  Hezekiah,  and  reduces  Jeru- 
salem to  extremities,  i.  46t ;  he  writes  to  Hezekiah  a  letter  full  of  blasphemies 
against  the  God  of  Israel,  and  marches  against  the  king  of  Egypt,  whose 
dominions  he  ravag<'S,  and  then  returns  against  Jerusalem,  465  ;  his  army  is 
destroyed  by  an  angel,  465  ;  he  is  murdered  bv  his  own  children,  466. 

Septimus,  Roman  officer  iu  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinates 
Pompey,  iv.  646. 

Septuagint  ;   some  account  of  it.  iii.  550. 

Serapis,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  whose  image  is  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alex- 
andria, iii.  521. 

Serou,  general  of  Antiochus,  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  killed,  iv.  228. 

Sertorius,  Roman  general,  treats  with  Mithridates,  iv.  590. 

Servilius,  serves  in  the  Roman  army  in  quality  of  proconsul,  i.  359;  he  is  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Canute,  362. 

Sesach,  or  Sesonchis.  king  of  Egypt,  marches  against  Jerusalem,  and  carries  away 
all  its  treasures,  i.  219. 

Sesojtris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education  and  conquest,  i.  209  ;  liis  works  beneficial 
to  Egyp:,  213  ;   his  blind  fondness  for  his  own  grandeur,  213  ;  his  death,  214. 

Seth')u,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  himself  to  be  consecrated  hiuh-priest  of  Vulcan, 
and  abandons  himself  entirely  to  superstition,!.  220;  miraculous  manner  in 
which  Herodotus  relates  that  he  was  delivered  from  Sennacherib's  irruption 
into  his  dominions,  221  ;  death  of  Sethon,  222. 

Sethois. — See  Se-<  stris. 

Sjuthss,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re-established  in  his  father's  dominions  by  Xeno- 
phon,  li.  441  ;  pt.'rtidy  of  that  prince  U)  Xenophon  and  his  troops,  444. 

Sh;p!ierds  esteemed  in  Egypt,  i.  195  ;  and  in  India,  iii.  300. 

Sliinar,  plain  over  which  Babylon  was  built,  i.  444. 

Ship,  walley,  vessel.  Ship-building  of  the  ancients,  ii.  599,  &c.  ;  fitting  out  of  the 
fleets  of  Athens,  iii.  45 ;  ship  of  enonnous  magnitude  built  by  Philopator,  512  ; 
another  built  bv  Archimedes,  iv.  5i:7. 

Shows  :  fondness  for  them  the  principal  causes  of  the  decline  of  Athens,  i.  116. 

Sibotes,  island  in  Greece  over  against  Corcyra,  famous  for  the  battle  between  the 
people  of  Corcyra  and  the  (^orinthians,  ii.  206. 

Sicani,  people  of  Si)ain.  settled  in  Sicily,  ii.  301. 

Sicily,  island  of  the  Mediterranean  :  description  of  it,  i.  270  ;  different  peopl« 
that  inhabited  it,  ii.  301. 

Siijyon.  citv  of  Peloooiiuesua  :  its  kings,  i.  675 ;  freed  from  tyranny,  and  united 
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to  the  AchiEan  league  by  Aratus,  iii.  619 ;  Sicyon  was  long  in  great  reputation 
ior  arts  and  sciences,  Gi;3. 

Sidon,  ciiy  of  Phseiiicia,  i.  39 ;  despair  of  the  Sidonians  when  they  see  Ochus 
master  of  tlieir  city,  iii.  29 ;  they  submit  to  Alexander,  183. 

Sieges  ;  famous  sieges  of  antiquity  :  of  Carthage  by  the  Konians,  i.  411,  &c.  ;  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  546  ;  of  tlie  same  city  by  Dari  is,  ii.  24  ;  of  Platseie  by  the 
Lucedamonians,  255;  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  319,  320  ;  of  the  same  city 
by  Marcellus,  iv.  542  ;  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  iii.  186,  &c.  ;  of  Rhodes  by  De- 
metrius, 478  ;  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  iv.  572. 

Signals  by  tire  :  manner  of  making  them,  iii,  7.';0. 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  iii.  512  ;  his  death,  514. 

Sinion,  son  of  Mattathias,  iv.  22!  ;  he  is  chosen  general  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Jonathan,  and  marches  against  Tryphon,  222  ;  he  is  nnide  high-priest  and  prince 
of  Judea,  and  renews  the  ancient  treaties  with  the  Itomans,  404 ;  his  death,  412. 

Simon,  keeper  of  the  temjjle,  his  treachery,  iv.  201. 

Simonides,  his  answer  to  Hiero,  who  asked  what  God  was,  ii.  224. 

Sinatrocces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  4T2. 

Sinope,  city  of  Pontus,  iv.  603. 

Sisyphus,  son  of  ./Eolus,  first  king  of  Covinth,  i.  778. 

Sitalcos,  king  of  the  Odrysians.  allies  with  Athejis,  ii.  2t6. 

Smerdis,  or  Tanaoxares,  son  of  Cyrus,  i.  579 ;  Cambyses  puts  him  to  death,  .594. 

Smerdis  the  Magian,  passes  for  the  son  of  Cyrus,  i.  598,  &c.  ;  and  his  imposture  is 
discovered,  600  ;  he  is  killed,  601. 

Smerdontis^  one  of  the  six  generals  of  Xerxes'  army  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  ii.  91. 

Smyrna,  city  of  .iEolis,  i  680. 

Socrates,  first  of  the  philosophers  :  his  birth,  ii.  504  ;  he  applies  himself  at  first  to 
sculpture,  ,504  ;  then  to  the  stiidy  of  the  sciences,  504;  his  wonder,  ul  progress 
in  them,  505  ;  his  character,  .506  ;  his  employments,  506  ,  his  sutt'erings  from  the 
ill  temper  of  his  wife,  .507  ;  dsemon,  or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  509  ;  the  Del- 
phic oracle  <U;clares  him  the  wise>t  of  mankind,  511  ;  he  distinguishes  him^elf 
at  the  battle  of  Fotida-a,  and  at  that  of  Dclium,  207,  284  ;  his  intimacy  wiUi 
Alcibiades,  290  ;  he  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  instrnction  of  the  Athenian 
youth,  513  ;  attachment  of  his  disciples  to  him,  514  ;  admirable  principles  which 
lie  gives  them  upon  government  and  religion,  515,  517,  519,  .520  ;  he  industriously 
applies  himself  to  discredit  the  sophists  m  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  youtli, 
519  ;  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  ironical  manner  ascribed  to  him,  519  ; 
Socrates  is  accused  of  holding  bad  opinions  concerning  the  gods,  .ind  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth  of  Athens,  522  ;  he  defends  himself  without  art  or  mean- 
ness, .529,  &c.  ;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  5"3  ;  he  refuses  to  escape  out  of  prison, 
534 ;  he  (lasses  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  discoursing  with  his  friends  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  .539,  544.  &c.  ;  he  drinks  the  hemlock.  542  :  punishment 
of  his  accusers,  .545  ;  honors  rendered  to  his  memory  by  ihe  Athenians,  .545  ;  re- 
flections on  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  Socrates 
himself,  545  ;  analogy  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the  governor 
of  Tigranes.  i.  516. 

Socrates  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek  troops  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  ii.  414  ;  he  is  seized  by  treachery, 
and  put  to  death,  4.32. 

Socrates  dethrones  his  brother  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  iv.  567. 

Soirdiana,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  38  ;  Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  it, 
iii.  276  ;  revolt  against  that  prince,  276  ;  great  courage  of  thirty  young  Sogdiaii 
prisoners  condemned  to  die,  l)ut  pardoned,  28.3. 

Sogdianus,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  kills  Xerxes  II.,  and  reigns 
in  his  stead,  ii.  277;  he  p.its  Bagorazus  to  death,  277;  but  is  dethroned  by 
Ochus,  and  stifled  in  ashes,  278. 

Solar  year  :  at  what  time  it  began  to  be  used.  i.  193. 

Soldiers  :  employment  and  exeicdses  of  the  soldiers  in  their  camp.  iv.  295. 

Solon,  one  of  tlie  seven  sages  of  Greece,  is  elected  archon  and  legislator  by  the 
Athenians,  i,  709 ;  government  which  he  institutes  at  Athens,  710,  &c.  ;  laws 
wliich  he  gives  the  Athenians,  712,  715  ;  travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt  and  Lydiii, 
717  ;  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  i.  491  ,  conversation  "of  Solon  with 
Thales  upon  marriage,  708  ;  at  his  return  to  Athens  lie  finds  every  thing 
changed,  717  ;  he  endeavors  to  make  Pisistratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  in  vain, 
720  ;  death  of  Solon,  719. 

Solsins,  Lacediemoiiian,  preceptor  to  Hannibal,  i.  396  ;  he  accompanies  Hannibal 
in  his  expeditions  and  composes  the  historj-  of  that  great  captain,  396. 

Soothsayers  :  reflection  upon  their  predictions,  iii.  354. 

Sophists,  their  character,  ii.  520. 

Sophocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  is  banished  for  not  having  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Sicily, ii,  299. 
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Sophocles,  tragic  poet,  disputes  the  prize  of  poetry  with  yEschylus,  and  carriei*  it 

against  hiia,  9«  ;  his  death,  98  ;  tragedies  of  liis  coma  down  to  us,  98  ;  in  what 

manner  lie  defended  himself  in  a  vei-y  advanced  age  against  the  ingratitude  of 

his  children,  9IS  ;  character  of  Sophoeles,  10(t. 
Sophonisba,  Asdrubal's  daughter,  is  married  <oSyphax,  i.  390  ;  Masinissa.  having 

conquered  Syphax,  marricfi  Sophonisba,  and  to  save  her  from  being  prisoner  to 

the  Konians,  8en<ls  her  poi  on,  399. 
Sophroniscus.  the  father  of  Sf>crates  the  pliilusopher,  ii.  504. 
Sophrosyne,  d:iughter  of  Dionysius,  is  married  to  her  brother  Dionysius  the 

Younger,  ii.  648. 
Sornatius,  one  of  Liicullus'  officers,  commands  in  Pontus  during  the  absence  of 

that  general,  iv.  60  i. 
Sosibe.H,  Ptolemy  Philopator's  minister,  causes  Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and 

wife,  to  be  murdered,  iii.  696;  he  is  ol)liged  to  quit  his  employment,  697  ;    he 

prevents  him  from  aiding  Cleomenes.  and  advises  him  to  seize  his  pereon,  702. 
Sosibes,  sou  of  the  former,  guardian  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  14. 
Sosis,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  llieronynius,  exhorts  the  Syracusans 

to  recover  their  liberty,  iv.  536  ;  he  is  chosen  ojie'of  the  principal  magistrates, 

6.36  ;  he  commands  the  trf>ops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  541. 
Sosius  (Cains),  consul,  declares  for  Antony,  and  goes  to  him,  iv.  667. 
Sosthenea  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia,  iii.  545 ;   he  is  overpowered  by 

Brennus,  .545. 
Sostratus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and  his  artifice  to  preserve  his 

name,  i.  174. 
Sostratus,  or  Sosistratus,  governor  of  Syracuse,  delivers  up  that  city  to  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  571  ;  Pyrrhus  afterwards  wishes  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death.  572. 
Sota<les,  satyiic  i>oet,  his  just  punishment  for  his  calumnies,  iii.  589. 
Sous,  king  of  Sparia.  with  Agis.  takes  p;ios,  i.  127. 
Spain  ;  description  of  Spain,  i.  276  ;  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  2.')1  ;    subdued  by 

the  Carthaginians.  268  :  entirely  conquered  by  the  Komans,  .374,  &c. 
Sparta.— See  l.acedaemon. 
Spendius  causes  the  mercenaries  to  revolt  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  320,  321  ; 

he  is  placed  at  their  head,  .321  ;  he  p-.its  Gisco  to  death,  323  ;  he  treats  with  the 

Carthaginians,  .324  :  he  is  seized  and  hanged,  325. 
Speusippus,  philosopher.  Plato's  nephew,  his  intimacy  with  Dion,  ii.  667. 
Sphacteria,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Pylus,  ii.  271. 
Spherus,  a  philosopher,  assists  Cleomenes  in  reinstating  the  ancient  discipline  in 

Sparta,  iii.  6.54. 
Sphodrias,  a  Lacedsemonian,  forms  a  fruitless  enterprise  against  the  Piraeus,  ii. 

719  ;  he  is  acquitted  for  that  attempt  by  the  iniluence  of  Agesilaus,  720. 
Spitamenes  delivers  Bessus  to  Alexander,  iii.  273  ;   he  causes  a  revolt,  276  ;   his 

wife  not  prevailing  with  him  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  kills  him  in  the  night, 

292. 
Spithridates,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes,  goes  over  to  Agesilaus,  and  renders  hiiu 

great  service,  ii.  468  ;  but,  offended  at  the  severity  of  Herippldas,  he  retires  to 

Sardis,  468. 
Spithrobates,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  iii.  151; 

Alexander  lays  him  dead  with  Ills  lance,  151. 
Stadium,  Greek  and  Roman  furlong,  i.  76. 

Stagira,  Aristotle's  biithplace,  destroved  and  rebuilt  by  Philip,  ii.  131. 
Stasierates,  architect,  appointed  by  Alexander  to  execute  the  magniticent  funeral 

pile  of  HephaBStion,  iii.  350 ;  he  proposes  to  Alexander  to  ciit  mount  Athoa 

into  the  fonn  of  a  man,  .3.50.— See  Dinocrates. 
Staer,  ancient  coin  :  its  value,  ii.  2-18. 
Siaira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  her  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  brother 

Teriteuchmes,  ii.  .397  ;  she  is  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  449. 
Statira,  wife  of  Darius,  prisoner  to  Alexander,  iii.  177  ;  her  death,  222. 
Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  marries  Alexander,  iii.  339  ;  she  is  murdered  by  the 

intrigues  of  Roxana,  398. 
Statira,  sister  of  Mith;  idates,  receives  orders  from  that  prince  to  die,  iv.  598. 
Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  and  prince  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  ii.  55. 
StheneluR,  king  of  Mycense.  i.  676. 
Stilpon  of  Megara,  philosopher,  iii.  468. 
Stratius,  physician,  goes  to  Pome  with  Attains,  iv.  .323  ;   his  wise  remonstrances 

prevent  that  prince  from  asking  to  share  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  with  his 

brother  Eumenes.  324. 
Stratonice.  daughter  of  Demetrius,  marries  Seleucus,  iii.  505 ;  who  gives  her  to 

his  sun  Antiochus,  540. 
Stiatonice,  wife  of  Mithridates,  submits  to  Pompey,  for  which  he  murders  her 

son,  iv.  628. 
Susa,  king  of  Ethiopia.— See  Sabacus. 
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Susetes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  244. 

Sulpitius  (P.),  Kunian  pra;t<.>r,  is  sent  against  Pliilip,  iii.  737  ;  different  actions  of 
Sulpiiius  in  Maiedonia,  7B8,  T4U  ;  he  goes  as  consul  into  Macedonia,  iv.  'z'^  ;  he 
gains  a  victory  over  Philip,  30. 

Sulpitius  (Gallus>,  tribune  in  the  anny  against  Perseus,  foretells  an  eclipse  to  the 
troops,  iv.  302  ;  he  is  coniuiissioned  to  inspect  fsecretly  into  the  conduct  of  Eu- 
menes  and  Antioelms,  but  acts  very  unwortliily,  337. 

Sun  :  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  C47. 

Surena,  general  of  the  I'arthians,  gains  a  great  victoi-y  over  Crassns,  iv.  481,  4S2  ; 
Orodcs,  jealous  of  his  glory,  puts  him  to  death,  495  ;'his  praise,  ■i'M. 

Susa,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander,  iii.  2i0. 

Sybaris,  Vity  of  great  Greece,  its  luxury  and  effeminacy,  ii.  232;  its  total  ruin, 
232. 

iyennesis.  king  of  Cilicia,  abandons  the  pass  of  that  country  to  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ii.  415. 

Sylla  serves  under  Marius  as  quastor,  i.  438  ;  that  general  sends  him  to  Bacchus 
to  receive  Jugurtha  from  him  438 ;  he  causes  a  ring  to  be  made  with  that  ac- 
tion represented  on  ii,  which  he  used  ever  after  as  las  signet,  438  ;  he  re-estab- 
lishes Ariobarzanes  upon  tlie  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv,  5G6  ;  he  is  charged  with 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  572  ;  he  hesieges  Athei;s,  573;  and  takes  it,  o7G; 
he  is  victorious  in  three  great  battles  against  the  general  of  .Mithiiiiates,  578, 
&c. ;  he  has  an  interview  with  that  prince,  and  grants  him  peace,  r^'S-.^iSS  ;  he 
marchts  against  Fimbria,  586  ;  he  goes  to  Athens,  seizes  its  library,  and  sends 
it  to  Kome  588  ;  his  death,  51i0. 

Syloson,  brother  of  Poh  crates,  tyrant  of  Samos  ;  his  generosity  to  Darius,  and 
the  reward  which  he  receives  for  it.  ii.  23. 

Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  defea  ed  by  Masiidssa,  marries  Sophonisba,  anl  goes 
over  to  the  Carthaginians,  i.  31-8  ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  Scipio,  3b'.). 

SyracuBi,  ciiy  of  Sicily,  its  foundation,  ii.  302  ;  description  of  that  city,  310  ;  his- 
tory of  Syracuse  to  the  reiyii  of  Gelon,  iv.  555 ;  ii.  217  ;  of  Hiero  1.,  223 ;  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  226;  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  319  ;  the  city  is  reduced  to 
extremities,  327  ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  the  face  of  atlairs,  328  ;  the 
Syracusans  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Athenian  army,  and  put  the  two 
generals  t'j  death,  348,  351  ;  Dion;. sins  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  620  ; 
ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  against  him,  621,' 626,  635 ;  Dionysius  tlie 
Younger  succeeds  his  father,  652  ;  Dion  undertalies  to  expel  him,  and  is  suc- 
ce.ssful,  665,  &c. ;  horrible  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans  to  Dion,  67.i ;  Diony- 
sius the  Younger  reascends  the  throne,  689 ;  Syrai'use  implores  the  aid  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  send  them  Timoleon,  691 ;  that  general  reinstates  the  liberty 
of  the  city,  697  ;  Agathocles  usurps  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  i.  281 ; 
after  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovers  its  liberty,  iv.  560  ;  it  calls  in 
the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  2i;6  ;  iii.  573 ;  chooses  Hiero  II. 
king,  iv.  513 ;  mildness  of  his  reign,  518  ;  Ilicmnymus  succeeds  Hiero,  530  ; 
troubles  at  .Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  535,  &c.  ;  Syracuse  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Marcelliis,  542,  554  ;  reflections  upon  the  government  and 
character  of  the  Syracusans,  563,  564. 

Syria  in  Asia,  i.  39  ;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  i)rovince,  iv.  443. 

Sysigambis,  mother  of  Dariu ;,  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  alter  the  battle  of 
Issus,  iii.  117  ;  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  she  dies  with  grief,  358. 

T. 

Tachos  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  raises  troops  to  defend  himself  against 
the  king  of  Persia,  ii.  767  ;  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  Agesilaus,  he  quits 
Egypt,  and  retires  to  the  court  of  Persia,  768 ;  Artaxerxes  pardons  him,  and 
gives  hiui  the  command  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels,  768. 

Talent  :  value  of  the  Habylonian  and  Attic  talent,  i.  453. 

Talihybius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  honoved  as  a  god  at  Sparta,  ii.  61. 

Tamos,  E^j^ptian,  commands  the  fleet  of  young  Cyrus  in  that  prince's  expedition 
against  nis  brother,  ii.  414. 

Tanaoxares,  son  of  Cyrus.— See  Smerdis. 

Tarentum,  city  of  Italy  ;  the  Tarentiues  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the 
Romans,  iii.*55-l ;  that  ijrince  leaves  a  garrison  in  their  city,  571. 

Tanaconia,  part  of  ancient  Siiain,  i.  276. 

Tarsus,  city  of  Cilicia,  subjected  by  Alexander,  iii.  160. 

Taurion  poisons  Aratus  by  order  of  Philip,  iii.  732. 

Taxil.'.s,  Indian  king,  puts  himself  under  the  protectioji  of  Alexander,  and  ac- 
companies him  against  Porus,  iii.  308  ;  he  is  sent  to  Porus  to  persuade  him  to 
suhmit,  314  ;  Porus  is  reconciled  to  Taxilus,  325. 

Taxilus,  general  "of  Mithridates.  defeated  by  Sylla,  iv.  580. 

Tegea,  city  of  Arcadia,  i.  696 ;  war  between  it  and  Mantiua;a,  ii.  750. 
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Tegyra  citj-  of  I!a?otia,  battle  between  the  Thebans  and  Laoed.nemoiiians  near  it, 
ii.  722. 

Tolearcli,  office  among  the  Thebans,  ii.  736. 

Telocle.-i,  king  of  Sparta,  murdered  by  the  Messenians,  i.  130. 

Telescope,  glass  for  seeina:  remote  objects  :  invention  of  it,  iii.  758. 

TeUuias  is  declared  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian  tieet,  by  the  intiuence  of  Ages- 
ilaus,  ii.  481 ;  besieges  C'onnth  by  sea,  4.-1  ;  he  i ^  sent  against  Olynthus  in  the 
room  of  Phajbidas,  709  ;  ho  is  killed  in  battle,  701). 

Tellus,  a  citi/.en  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  hapny,  and  why,  i.  492. 

Telys.  Sybarite,  occasions  the  ruin  of  his  countiy,  ii.  232. 

Temple  of  Ephesus,  most  celeV>rated  in  Greece,  iii.  129. 

Tennos,  king  of  Sidon,  delivers  up  that  city  to  Ochus,  iii.  29;  Ochus  rewards  his 
treason  with  death,  30, 

Terence,  Latin  poet ;  abridgment  of  his  life,  1.  257. 

Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himcra,  engages  the  Carthaginians  to  invade  Sicily,  ii.  218. 

Tcriteuchmes.  brother  of  Satiia,  wife  of  Artaxerxes,  marries  Hamestris,  daughter 
of  Darius  Ill.,ii.  397  ;  tragical  history  of  Teriteuchmes,  397. 

T<!uta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  husband,  prince  of  lllyrium,  reigns  in  his 
stead,  iii.  630  ;  lier  gross  insult  on  the  Komans  in  the  person  of  their  ambassa- 
dors, 63D ;  she  is  obliged  to  demand  peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  C31. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtezan,  born  in  Attica,  causes  the  palace  of  Persepolis  to  be 
burnt,  iii.  247. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  philosopher  :  his  reasons  for  not  marrying,  i.  708  ;  founder  of 
■     the  Ionic  sect,  734. 

Thaleslris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  visit  Alexander,  iii.  261- 

Tharaca,  Ethiopian,  king  of  Egypt,  i,  222, 

Tharsis,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Greece,  i.  073. 

Thasus,  an  i  land  in  Thrace,  revolts  again.st  the  Athenians,  ii.  171  ;  Cimon  re- 
duces it,  171, 

Theano,  priesless  at  Athens,  refuses  to  curse  Alcibiades,  ii.  314,  &c. 

Thearides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  Olynipia  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry 
and  the  chariot  race,  ii.  4 1.'. 

Theatre  :  descri;itioH  of  tlie  theatre  of  tlie  ancients,  i.  Ill, 

Tliebais,  part  of  Egypt,  i.  154. 

Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherir,  obtains  his  permission  to  see  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  744  ;  after  her  conversation  with  him,  she  makes  her  three  brother  assas- 
sinate her  husband,  750. 

Thebes,  city  of  Bffiotia  in  Greece  ;  its  foundation,  ,and  first  kings,  i,  677  ;  the  The- 
bans besiege  Platasae,  ii.  750 ;  they  defeat  the  Aihenians  near  Dellum,  284  ; 
they  give  refuge  to  the  Atlieniaiis,  who  Itid  after  the  taking  of  their  city  by 
Lysander,  406  ;  they  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Lacedasmonians,  454  ;  their 
valor  at  the  battle  of  Coronaja,  478  ;  they  are  ( ompellcd  by  tlie  treaty  of  Antal- 
cides  to  give  the  cities  of  Ba-otia  their  liberty,  705;  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Laeedfemonians,  707  ;  Pelopidas  reinstates  itsiilibcrty,  718  ;  the  Thelians 
gain  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  Lacedajmoirifaiis  near  Tog-  ra,  723  ;  they 
destroy  Plataja;  a-.id  Thespife,  723  ;  they  defeat  the  ].,aced£enioniaiis,  and  put 
them  to  flight  at  the  battle  of  Eeuctra,  729  ;  they  ravage  Eaeonia,  and  advance 
to  the  g.ates  of  Sparta,  731,  &c.  ;  they  send  Pelopid.as  to  the  court  of  Persia  to 
gain  its  friendship,  7.j8  ;  tlioy  make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera;,  submit,  740, 
&c.  ;  they  make  a  second  attempt  against  Sparta,  750  ;  and  gain  the  battle  of 
Mantinaja,  755,  &c.  ;  they  aid  Artabazus  against  the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  14 ;  they 
call  in  Philip  against  IhePhocaRans,  78  ;  the  Thebans,  Messenians,  and  Argives, 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  attack  Peloponnesus,  89 ;  the  Thebans  join 
the  Athenians  against  Philip,  i;i6,  1!)8  ;  they  are  defeated  near  Chosronea,  109  ; 
Philip  puts  a  gai-rison  into  their  city.  111  ;  the  Thebans,  after  his  death,  put 
part  of  the  garrison  to  the  swoid,  for  which  Alexander  destroys  their  city,  138, 
139  ;  they  are  restored  by  Cassander,  438  ;  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  Po- 
mans  against  Perseus,  and  surrender  themselves  to  the  Koinans,  iv.  58,  273  ; 
Sylla  deprives  them  of  half  their  territory,  580. 

Theft  encouraged  in  the  young  Lacedaemonians,  i.  691  ;  but  no  crime  more  severe- 
ly punished  among  the  Scythians,  ii.  30 

Themistocles,  Atheidan,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  65  ; 
he  removes  Epicydes  from  the  commaml,  and  causes  himself  to  be  elected  gen- 
eral in  his  stead,  95  ;  he  sup;iorts  the  decree  to  recall  Aristides,  and  resigns  the 
command  of  the  ileet  to  the  Lace<lae:nonians,  97  ;  he  determines  the  Athenians 
to  abandon  their  city,  100  ;  and  the  Greeks  to  light  in  the  strait  of  Salamin,  112  ; 
he  reinstates  the  works  of  Athens,  and  fortifies  the  Piraeus,  138,  1.39  ;  black  de- 
sign which  he  conceives  for  suppla:iting  the  Lacedaemonians,  110;  he  is  ban- 
islied  Athens,  148;  the  Atb.enians  and  Laccdamonians  uniting  against  him  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  he  tikes  refuge  with  Admetus, 
149 ;  he  retires  to  Artaxerxcs,  101 ;  his  great  credit  with  that  prince,  162, 164  • 


im 
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he   kills   himself,  1C2 ;   character   of  Tliemittocle=,  5C,  110,   117,  118,  173;   his 
great  moderaiiou  on  many  occasions,  iiX,  110. 

Tliemistus  of  Syracuse  oontipires  to  sei/.o  tht;  sovereignty,  and  is  killed  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  iv.  537. 

Thenon,  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Svracuse,  suiTenders  to  Pyrrluis,  iii.  571 ; 
Pyrrlius  soon  after  puts  him  t'l  death,  572. 

Theoeritus,  a  iu>et  at  the  eourt  of  Hiero,  iv.  .")24. 

Thcodoruhi,  chief  of  the  Eumolpidae  at  Athens,  exnlains  the  curse  made  against 
Alcibiades,  ii.  3C8. 

Theodorus,  of  Syracuse,  declares  openly  against  Dionysius,  in  favor  of  liberty, 
iu  &13. 

Theodotus,  of  Syracuse,  persuades  Dion  to  return  and  save  the  city,  ii.  678  ;  he 
puts  himself  into  Dion's  hands  ;  Dion  pardons  him,  fISO. 

Tlieo<iotiis,  governor  of  Bactriana,  revolts  against  Antiochus,  and  gets  himself 
declared  king,  iii.  596  ;  he  dies.  612. 

Theodotus,  son  of  the  former,  succeeds  his  father,  and  makes  a  league  with  Ar- 
saces,  iii.  612. 

Theodotus  is  charged  by  Antiochus  with  the  war  against  Molo,  iii.  679  ;  he  is  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  abandon  the  lield  of  battle.  6s0. 

Theodotus,  an  yEtolian,  governor  of  Ccelosyria  for  Ptolemy,  defends  It  against 
Antiochus,  whom  he  oljliges  to  retire,  iii.  G^l  ;  he  is  accused,  and  obliged  to  go 
to  the  court  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  688  ;  in  resentment  for 
the  affront,  he  declares  for  Antiochus,  and  puts  (he  cities  of  T>Te  and  Ptole^ 
mais  into  his  hands,  G89  ;  he  enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  the  night  with  ade- 
sign  to  kill  him,  but  fails  in  that  attempt,  and  cscajjes  to  his  camp,  691. 

llieotlotus  of  Syracuse,  conspires  against  Hieronymus,  is  put  to  the  rack,  and 

-    (lies  without  discoveruig  his  accomplices,  iv.  532. 

Theodotus,  preceptor  to  tlie  host  Ptolemv,  advises  him  to  kill  Pompey,  iv.  646 ;  he 
presents  tlio  head  of  that  Roman  to  Cajsar,  iv.  G47. 

Theogiton,  of  Megira,  his  advice  after  the  battle  of  Plataea;,  ii.  128. 

Theophr.aslus,  a  general  of  Antigonus,  is  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city 
of  Corinth  wheji  it  was  surrendered  to  Aratus,  iii.  620. 

Theophrastus,  a  philosopher,  discovered  by  his  accent  to  be  a  stranger  at  Athens, 

,    ii.  604. 

Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  establishes  the  ephori,  i.  686  ;  he  commands  against 
the  Argives,  i.  128  ;  against  theMessenians,  131 ;  he  is  defeated,  and  put  to  death 
by  Aristomenes,  134. 

Th-'opompus,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  gains  the  prize  of  eloquence  over  his  master, 
aud  has  the  weakness  and  vanity  to  boast  of  it,  iii.  24. 

Tlieo.Nena,  a  Thessalian  lady,  daughter  of  Herodotus,  marries  Porus,  iv.  177  ; 
tragical  and  courageous  end  of  Tbeoxeiia,  177,  178. 

Theramenes,  Athenian  general,  charged  with  tlie  rare  of  burying  the  dead  after 
the  battle  of  tlie  Argiji.  sa;.  ii.  380  ;  not  being  able  to  execute  Ib.nt  order,  ho 
makes  the  other  general*  responsible  for  it,  and  accuses  tlieni  at  Athens,  g*!1  ; 
he  is  deputed  to  Lysande; ,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  390  ;  he  opposes  tho 
violence  of  his  colleague; ,  and  draws  their  hatred  upon  himself,  402 ;  he  is 
accused  by  Critias.  and  put  to  death,  402. 

Tlicrma,  capital  of  vEtolia,  taken  by  surprise,  and  ravaged  by  Philip,  iii.  715. 

TheiTnopylfe,  a  pnss  of  mount  0;ta,"in  Thessaly,  ii.  99;  battle  there  between  the 
I..aced:emonians  and  Xerxes,  100  ;  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  near 
that  place,  iv.  08. 

Therou,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  makes  ain  alliance  with  Gelon,  and  gains,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  a  great  battle  over  the  Cartliaginians,  ii.  218. 

Theseus,  king  of  Atliens,  i.  677  ;  he  dies  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  whither  he  had 
been  obliged  to  liy,  ii.  167  ;  Cimon  brings  his  bones  to  Athens,  167. 

Thesmotheta",  Athenian  m^strates,  ii.  .^,77. 

Thespia,  a  city  of  Achaia,  ruined  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  723. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet,  considered  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  i.  93,  73T. 

Thessalonica.  wife  of  Ca^sa::der,  is  killed  by  her  son  Antipat«r.  iii.  510,  &c. 

Thessalus,  third  son  of  Pisisiratus,  i.  721. 

Thessaly,   a  province  of  ancient   Greece,  i.  669 ;    the  Thessalians    submit   to 
Xerxes,  ii.  99  ;  they  implore  :dd  of  tlie  Thebans  against  Alexander  of  i  herse, 
741;   Pclopidas  delivers  them  from  his  power,  741;   they  apply  to  Philin  who 
frees  them  from  their  tyrants,  iii.  68. 
Thesta,  wife  of  Polyxeno-s  her  ]ioble  .answer  on  her  husband's  escape,  ii.  636- 
Theti,  name  of  tho  lower  clas;;  of  people  .it  Athens,  ii.  .';69. 
Thetmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  expelled  the  shepherd-kings  out  of  Lower  Egypt, 

reigr.s  there,  i.  208. 
Thimbron,  a  Sparta-.i  general,  marches  against  Tissaphemes,  ii.  444  ;  upon  softie 

•  .  discontent  ho  is  recalled,  45.>. 

Thoas,  an  .^toTian,  fails  in  a  design  to  seize  Chalcis,  iv.  87  ;  determines  Antio- 
chus to  enter  Greece,  'vO. 
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Thrace,  a  province  of  Europe ;  very  gingiilar  onstoms  of  its  inhabitant?,  ii.  (1  ; 
it  is  subdued  by  Philip,  iii.  «6  ;  kingdom  of  Thrace  after  Alexander's  death,  i. 
141. 

Thraso,  a  confidant  of  Hieronymus,  is  accused  by  Theodotus  of  having  conspired 
against  that  prince,  and  is  put  to  death,  iv.  532,  533. 

Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  besieged  by  Halyattes,  and  frees  himself  by  a 
utratageni,  i.  4!t0. 

Thrasybuln-,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns  at  Syracuse  after  Hiero's  death,  but  is 
detlironed  for  his  cruelty,  ii.  226. 

Thrasybulus,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  3G1 ;  he  causes  .\loibiades  to  be  de- 
posed, ii.  o74  ;  he  quits  Athens  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ii.  405  ; 
he  expels  them  from  that  city,  and  reinstates  its  liberty,  406. 

T)ira.sylus,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  361. 

Thrasymene,  a  lake  of  Tuscany,  famous  for  Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Romans, 
i.  352. 

Thucydides,  tlie  Greek  historian,  i.s  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphipolis,  and  is  ban- 
ished for  suffering  the  city  1o  be  taken,  ii.  2i^3. 

Thucydides,  broUier-in-law  to  Clmon,  is  set  up  against  Pericles  by  the  nobility 
of  Athens,  ii.  103  ;  Pericles  prevails,  and  gets  him  banished,  196. 

ThuriuTU,  a  city  of  Sicily  :  its  foundation,  ii.  231. 

Thy  nbrin,  a  city  of  lA"d'ia,  where  Gyrus  defeated  Crcesus,  i.  532. 

Thyrea,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  cause  of  the  war  between  the  Argives  and 
Sp.art-ins.  i.  128. 

Thyu  -,  of  Paphlagonia,  revolts  against  Artaxerxes,  and  is  subdued  by  Datames, 
ii.49>i. 

Tiara  of  the  Persi:in  kings,  ii.  771. 

Tibjrius. — See  Gi-acchu:;. 

Ticiun-:,  a  river  of  Italy,  whei-e  Scipio  was  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i.  345, 

Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Nineveh,  aids  Ahaz  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel, 
i.  4i>2. 

Tigranes,  .>^on  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  obtains  pardon  for  his  father  of  Cyrus,  i. 
512.  514,  &c.  ;  he  commands  the  Annenian  troops,  515. 

Tigraues,  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  is  released  by  the  Parthians,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne,  iv.  4:j4  ;  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria.  ^37  ;  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  .567  ;  he  invades  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
506,  5s9 ;  he  gives  Mlthridates  refuge,  599  ;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  601 ;  he  i  i  defeated  by  Lucullus.  608  ;  he  raises  new  troops  in  concert  with 
Miihridates,  6!0  ;  he  is  defeated  a  second  time.  614  ;  Pompey  marches  against 
him,  and  tinds  him  at  war  with  his  son,  623  ;  Tigranes  submits  his  person  and 
crowi  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey,  624 ;  Pompey  leaves  him  part  of  his  do- 
minions, 62.0,  &c. 

Tigranes,  sou  of  the  former,  makes  war  upon  his  father,  iv.  624  ;  he  puts  him- 
8elf  under  the  protection  of  Pompey,  624  ;  but  not  complyijig  with  his  decree, 
he  endeavors  to  fly,  C25  ;  Pompey  reserves  him  for  his  triumph,  625. 

TigranocertJi,  a  city  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  iv.  590 ;  Lucullus  takes  it  and 
abandons  it  to  be  plundered,  ^9. 

Tigris,  a  river  of  Asia,  iii.  224. 

Timasa,  wife  of  Agis  :  excess  of  her  passion  for  Alcibiades,  ii-  316. 

Timagoras,  sent  from  Athens  to  the  court  of  Persia,  receives  great  presents, 'for 
which  he  in  condemned  to  die,  ii.  739. 

Timandra,  concubine  to  Alcibiailes,  performs  his  funeral  obseciuies,  ii.  400. 

Timarchus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  conquered  and  killed  by  Antioclus  Theos,  iii. 
.592. 

Timarchus,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolts  against  Demetrius  Soter,  and  is  put  to 
death,  iv.  385. 

Tinia.siou  is  chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchus, 
ii.435. 

Tlmasitheus,  chief  of  the  pirates  of  Lipara :  his  noble  and  religious  behavior, 
ii.  689. 

Tim.jiies,  one  of  the  principal  Heraclidae,  re-enters  Peloponnesus,  i.  780  ;  Argoa 
falls  to  him  by  lot,  780. 

Tiinoclea,  a  Theban  lady  :  her  courageous  action  at  the  storming  of  Thebes,  Iii. 
140. 

Timocrates,  thefrlendof  Dionysius  the  Younger,  marries  Dion's  wife  while  he  is 
banished,  ii.  ('>66  :  he  flies  on  iho  approach  of  Dion,  670. 

Tiniolaus,  of  Corinth,  advise.'S  the  cities  in  alliance  against  the  Spartans  to  attack 
th t;m  in  their  own  territorv.  ii.  475. 

Timolaug,  is  sent  from  Sparta  to  offer  the  riches  of  Nabls  to  PhllopoBraen,  who 
refuses  them  with  disdain,  iv.  89,  90. 

Timoleon,  of  Corinth,  sacrifices  his  brother  Timophanes  to  his  countrv,  ii.  691 ; 
he  is  sent  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  691 ;  i.  283,  284;  he  eludes  the  vigilance  of 
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the  Carthaginians  by  a  wise  stratagem,  ii.  693 ;  he  gains  an  advantage  over 
the  CartliaginiHiis  and  Icetas.  near  the  cily  of  Adranon.  and  enteis  Syracuse, 
695  ;  Dionysius  Hurrenders  himself  to  Tinioleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corinth.  695  ; 
he  gahis^eveniljfcictories  over  the  Carthaginians,  6U7,  &c. ;  he  re-establishes 
4-1-^    .1      4-. -*  c  J        ^.^  _^  ,  .,  ._       'le  frees  the  other 

irj-  over  the  Car- 
res^igns  his  author- 
ity, and  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  702  ;  he  dies,  703  ;  great  hon- 
ors rendered  to  his  memo.-y,  703  ;  his  eulogy,  704. 

Timophanes,  of  Corinth,  hav'ing  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  country,  his  brother 
Timoleon  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  ii.  691. 

Timothetis,  son  of  Conon,  is  sent  bv  the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Thebans,  ii.  720  ; 
he  ravages  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Corcyra,  721  ;  he 
is  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the  allies,  iii.  15  ;  he  is 
accused  by  Chares,  and  dies  at  Chalcis  ;  line  saying  of  Timotheus,  17  ;  his 
euloj,'y,  17. 

Timotheus,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
iv.  2.33  ;  he  is  defeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  captain  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus Eupator.  377. 

Tinioxenea,  a  general  of  the  Achasans,  iii.  656. 

Tiribasus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  determines  that  prince  not  to  fly 
before  his  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  417  ;  he  commands  the  Heet  of  Artaxerxes  against 
Evagoras,  and  besieges  that  prince  in  Salamin,  488  ;  he  is  falsely  accused  by 
Orontes,  and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains,  490  ;  trial  of  Tiribasus.  494  ;  the 
king  discovers  his  innocence,  and  restores  him  to  his  favor,  494  ;  Tiribasus 
accompanies  Artaxerxes  in  his  expedition  against  the  Caduseans,  495  ;  his 
stratagem  for  making  that  people  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  Persians. 
496. 

Tiribasus,  satiap  of  Armenia,  harasses  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat, 
ii.  438. 

Tirintatechmus,  son  of  Artabanes,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
ill  that  prince's  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  91. 

Tisamenes,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycense.  with  his  brother  Penthilus,  i.  676. 

Tisippus,  an  .lEtolian.  accused" of  cruelties  against  those  who  had  not  taken  part 
with  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  is  acquitted  by  Paulus  ^'Eniilius,  iv.  3.30. 

Tissaphemes,  a  Persian  of  quality,  is  appointed  by  Darius  to  reduce  Pisuthnes, 

fovenior  of  Lydia,  ii.  280  ;  he  eiiectsit,  and  has"  the  government  of  Lydia  for 
is  reward,  280  ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  Alcibiades, 
and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  him,  S.H  ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  360  ;  he  causes  Alcibiades  to  be  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis, 
364  ;  he  commands  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
and  distinguishes  himself  in  it,  418,419,  422  ;  betakes  tipon  him  to  reconduct 
the  Greeks  into  their  own  coiuitry.  429 ;  he  seizes  Clearchus  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  sends  them  to  Artaxerxes,  4.32 ;  he  joins  Phania- 
bazus  to  oppose  the"  enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  453 ;  he  sends  to  command 
Agesilaus  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare  war  against  him  in  case  of  refusal,  464  ; 
he  is  defeated  near  Sardis,  465 :  he  is  accused  of  treason,  and  put  to  death  by 
Artaxerxes,  466  ;  character  of  Tissaphernes,  466. 

Tithraustes  seizes  Tissaphernes  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  commands  the  army 
in  his  stead,  ii.  466 ;  he  arms  several  states  of  Greece  against  the  Spartans, 
476,  &c. 

Tobit  is  carried  into  Assyria.!.  464;  he  hides  himself  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
Sennacherib,  466;  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Kineveh  to  his  children,  469. 

Tomvris,  qlle^al  of  Scythia  :  Herodotus  relates  that  she  caused  Cvrus  to  be  put  to 
death,  i.  587. 

Tragedy,  its  origin,  i.  100, 718  ;  poets  who  distinguished  themselves  in  tragedy,  100. 

Treaties :  old  custom  of  making  treaties  among  the  Iberians  and  Scythians, 
ii.  28. 

Trei.ia,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  where  Hannibal  defeats  the  Komans,  i.  .348. 

Tremeiliii.s,  suniamed  Srofa,  defeats  and  kills  a  third  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  iv.  351. 

Trnezene,  a  city  of  Argolis,  gives  refuge  to  the  Athenians  who  had  lately  aban- 
doned their  city,  il.  108. 

Triballi,  people  of  Masia,  iii.  101 ;  they  pretend  to  share  with  Philip  in  the  booty 
taken  from  the  Scythians,  and  are  defeated  by  that  prince,  101 ;  they  are 
defeated  by  Alexander.  138. 

Tributes,  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  them,  1.  C22. 

Trierarchs,  Athenian  officers  ;  their  functions,  iii.  44. 

Trogiliis,  a  port  of  Syracuse,  ii.  319. 

Trophies  erect«d  by  the  ancients  after  a  victory,  i.  89, 

Tiopbouius,  oracles  of  Trophoiiius  iu  Bceotia,  i,  55. 
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Trough,  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Persiajis,  ii.  69. 

Troy,  city  of  Asia,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  678. 

Ti7phena,  daughter  of  Physcon,  and  wife  to  Antioohus  Grypus,  iv.  422  ;  she 

s'aerilices  her  sister  Cleopatra  to  her  jealousj',  424,  425  ;  Antioohus  of  Cyzicum 

puts  her  to  death  in  torments,  426. 
Tunis,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Kegulus,  i.  304  ;  the  revolted  mercenaries  make  it  their 

depot  of  arms,  321. 
Tyohe,  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ii.  318. 
Tydeus.  an  Athenian  general,  respects  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  thereby 

loses  the  battle  of  .iligospo tamos,  ii.  387. 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  677. 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  :  its  foundation,  iii.  199 ;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by 

Nebuchadnezzar,  i   472  ;  Darius  reinstates  it  in  its  ancient  privileges,  ii.  47  ; 

it  is  besieged  and  taken   by   Alexander,   iii.  187,  &c.  ;  and  by  Antigouus,  45i  ; 

•accomplishment  of  the  different  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  200. 
Tyrant,  origin  of  that  name,  i.  083. 
TyrtKUS,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  command 

them,  revives  their  courage,  antl  occasions  their  gaining  a  great  victory  over 

the  Messenians,  i.   136 ;  he  is  made  citizen  of  Sparta,  136 ;  character  of  his 

poetry,  136 

U. 

TJchoreus,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  Memphis,  i.  207 . 

Udiastes  kills  his  fri«nd  Teriteuchmes,  by  orderof  Darius,  ii.  397  ;  Statira  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  <leath  in  torments,  398. 

Urania,  a  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians. — See  Moon. 

Usury,  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, iv.  COO. 

Utica,  a  city  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  mercenaries,  i.  323  ;  it  is  reduced  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  326  ;  submits  to  the  Romans,  407  ;  they  reward  it  with 
thi3  lands  between  Carthage  and  Hippo.  122. 

Uxii,  a  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  iii.  243. 

V. 

Vargunteu  ,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  is  attacked  by  the  Parthians,  and  dies  fight- 
ing gloriously,  iv.  4^8. 
Varro"(C.  Terrentius),  consul,  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  i. 

359. 
Vashti,  wife  of  Darius. — See  Atossa. 
Ventidius,  a  Roman  soldier,  rises  to  the  highest  dignities  by  his  merit,  iv.  498  ; 

he  revenges  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Carras,  and  defeats  the 

Parthians  on  several  occasions,  499,  &c. 
Verres,  praetor  in  Sicily,  takes  a  sconce  of  gold  intended  for  the  Capitol,  from 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  iv.  441. 
Villius  is  elected  consul,  makes  war  with  Philip  in  the  room  of  Sulpitius,  iv.  31, 

36  ;  he  is  sent  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  and  succeeds  in  making  him  suspect 

Hannibal,  80. 

"W. 

Wasps,  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  so  called,  i.  106. 

Wells  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo  in  Egypt :  description  of  them,  i.  156. 

Wrestling,  an  exercise  among  the  ancients,  i.  71. 

Writing  :  commencement  of  "that  art,  i.  199. 


Xanthippus,  a  Spartan,  commands  the  Carthaginians,  i.  305  ;  he  defeats  Regulus, 

307  ;  he  retires,  and  disappears  soon  after,  .307. 
Xantiiippus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  accuses  Miltiades.  ii.  69. 
Xan  hipp'.is,  father  of  Pericles.  ab;nidoning  Athens  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes, 

his  dog  follows  the  ship  to  Salamin,  .and  expires  on  the  shore,  ii.  108. 
Xanthipiius,  Atheiiian,  joined  in  command  with  Leutychides,  king  of  Sparta, 

defeats  the  Persians  near  Mycale,  ii.  1,02. 
Xanthippus.  sim  of  Peviclea,  dies  of  the  plague,  ii.  132. 
X  an  thus,  a  philosopher  who  was  master  of  iEsop  previous  to  his  being  made  free, 

i.  740. 
Xantippe,  wife  of  Socrates  :  his  sufferings  from  her  ill  humor,  ii.  503. 
Xenetas,  the  Ach.-ean.  is  sent  acainst  Molo  by  Antiochus,  iii.  681  ;  he  falls  Into 

au  ambuscade,  and  is  cut  to  pieces  with  his  whole  army,  681. 
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Xenocrates,  the  philosopher,  how  received  by  Antipater,  to  whom  the  Atheuians 
had  sent  him  as  an  ambassador,  iii.  398. 

Xenon  is  cliaiged  witli  the  war  against  Mole,  and  is  defeated,  iii.  680. 

Xenon,  the  Achjean,  exclaiMis  agaiiis^t  the  demand  of  ilie  comniissiouers,  iv.  332. 

Xenophanes,  I'Jiillip's  ambassador  to  Hannibal,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Komans,  iii.  728  ;  he  e.scapes  a  id  concludes  tlie  treatywith  Hannibal,  729  ;  but 
is  taken  on  his  return  by  the  Komans,  72!). 

X'inophon,  the  liistorian  and  phiiof-opher,  engages  in  the  service  i if  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ii.  415;  he  conimanils  the  ten  ihousand  Greeks  after  the  deatli  of 
Clearchiis,  andTsringsthem  back  inttj  their  own  countiA",  404  ;  lie  joins  tliu  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  war  with  'lis-sapheraes  and  Pharnabazus,  4«  ;  heiicts  under 
Agosilaus  at  t!ie  battle  of  Cor()na'a,4T)S  ;  chaiacter  of  liis  style,  i.  016 ;  dill'erence 
hetween  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  in  their  accoiiiits  oi  Cyrus,  5h(). 

Xerxes  I.,  sou  of  Darius,  is  elected  king  of  Persia  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Artabazanes,  ii.  T.\;  he  confirms  the  .Jews  in  th.;ir  privilegen,  76;  he  reduces 
Egypt.  76  ;  he  deliberates  wi.h  his  council  concerning  that  expedition,  77  ; 
wise  speech  of  Artabazanes  to  him,  78,  7!) ;  r:ige  of  Xerxes  upon  tlial  occasion, 
79,  81  ;  he  discovers  his  error,  and  confesses  ii  in  full  council.  81  ;  he  resolves 
to  enter  upon  the  war,  83  :  Xerxes  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carihagin- 
ians,  83 ;  he  begins  his  march,  and  gives  f)rders  for  cutting  a  way  through 
mount  Athos,  83  ;  liis  letter  to  that  mountain  upon  that  subject,  84  ;  headvanoes 
to  Sardis,  8.") ;  his  cruelty  to  Pythius,  .8?;  he  marches  t  ward  the  Hellespont, 
86 ;  he  causes  the  hh-a  to  he  cliastised  for  having  brfiken  the  bridge  of  boats 
which  he  had  laid  over  it,  88  ;  lie  6rdcrs  a  sec6nd  to  he  built,  and  passes  the 
Hellespont  wi  h  his  army,  88  ;  number  of  his  forces.  80  ;  Dcniaratus  tells  him 
freely  his  tlioughts  of  his  eiiterpiise,  89;  three  hundred  Snartans  dispute  the 
pass  of  Thermopyhe  with  Xerxes,  ion  :  that  piince  in  his  ra^e,  causes  the  dead 
body  of  Leonidas  to  be  affixed  to  a  gibbet,  loi  :  he  fakes  and  burns  Athens.  106; 
he  is  defeated  at  Salaniin,  110;  he  leaves  Mardoniuc  in  Greece,  and  returns 
precipitately  into  Asia.  114;  violent  pa.ss-ion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his 
brother  .Masistus,  and  afterwards  for  Artainta.  that  princess'  dauehter.  135;  he 
causes  Ma^istus  to  be  put  to  death.  1.%:  he  gives  himself  up  to  luxurv  and 
voluptuousness,  1.^0;  he  is  killed  by  Artabanus,  captain  of  his  guards,  1!56; 
character  of  Xerxes,  1,58. 

Xerxes  II.,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Per.sia,  ii.  277  ;hei8  assassinated 
by  his  brother  Sogdianus,  277. 

Xiphares,  son  of  Mithridntes.  is  killed  bv  his  father,  iv.  628- 

Xnthus,  son  of  Hel  jnus,  settles  in  Attica,  i.  680. 

Xychus,  who  had  baeu  at  Kome  with  Appelles  and  Philocle^,  in  qualitv  of  secre- 
tary to  their  embassy,  is  seized  and  carried  before  Philip,  iv.  198  ;  he"  discovers 
the  whole  plot  of  Per.seus  against  Demetrius,  198. 


yazdan,  the  good  deity  of  the  Persians,  i.  651. 
Year,  solar,  when  first  used,  i.  193. 


Zabdiel,  an  Arabian  prince,  betrays  Alexander  Bala,  iv.  393  ;  he  delivers  up 
Antiochus,  son  of  Bala,  to  Tryphou,  i3;i6. 

Zaleucus,  legislator  of  the  Ijocrians,  wisdom  of  his  laws,  ii.  235. 

Zancle,  a  city  of  Sicily.— See  Messene. 

Zebina.— See  Alexander  Zebina. 

Zenis,  governor  of  ^Etolia  under  Pharnabazus,  ii.  451. 

Zenodotus,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alexandria,  iii.  613. 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  defeated  by  Asa.  king  of  Judah,i.  219. 

Zoippus.  Hicro's  son-in-law  :  his  great  credit  with  Hieronymus,  iv.  532  ;  he  goes 
ambassador  to  E'rvpt.  and  fitays  there  in  voluntarv  banishment,  538  ;  the  un- 
happy lot  of  hi  1  w'ife  and  children,  5.38. 

Zopyrus,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  himself  to  regain  Babylon  for  hLs  master  Darius, 
ii.  25  ;  he  makes  tliat  prince  master  of  Babylon,  26  ;"  his  reward  for  so  great  ft 
service,  20. 

Zopyrus.  slave  of  Pericles,  and  governor  of  Alcibiades,  ii.  292. 

Zoroaster,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  .Magi  among  the  Persians,  i.  650. 

Zoro-Tster.  another  reformer  of  i  he  same  sect,  i.  651. 

Zorobabel  conducts  the  Jews  in  their  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of 

•   Cyrus,  i.  .n'S. 

Zugitae,  third  class  of  Hue  citizens  of  Athens,  il.  663. 
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